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TO    THE    READER. 


Ak  old  author  has  said*  that  ''  A  definition,  like  the  barke 
with  the  tree,  is  to  be  neither  straiter  nor  larger  than  the 
thing  defined ;  and,  so  it  comprehend  all,  the  shorter  it  is 
the  better." 

It  would  be  difficult,  and  indeed  impossible,  to  construct 
a  definition  of  an  Americanism  which  should  be  compre- 
hensive and  concise.  I,  at  any  rate,  will  not  attempt  the  task. 
But  in  this  compilation  I  have  included  : — 

I.  Forms  of  speech  now  obsolete  or  provincial  in  England, 
which  survive  in  the  U.S.,  such  as  allow,  bureau,  fall,  goiten, 
guess,  likely,  professor,  shoal. 

n.  Words  and  phrases  of  distinctly  American  origin  : 
such  as  belittle,  lengthy,  lightning-rod  ;  to  darken  one's  doors, 
to  bark  up  the  wrong  tree,  to  come  out  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn  ; 
blind  tiger,  cold  snap,  gay  Quaker,  gone  coon,  long  sauce,  pay 
dirty  smaU  potatoes,  some  pumpkins. 

ni.  Nouns  which  indicate  quadrupeds,  birds,  trees, 
articles  of  food,  &c.,  that  are  distinctively  American  :  such  as 
ground-hog,  Jiang-bird,  hominy,  live-oak,  locust,  opossum, 
persimmon,  pone,  succotash,  wampum,  wigwam. 

TV.  Names  of  persons  and  classes  of  persons,  and  of 
places :  such  as  Buckeye,  Cracker,  Greaser,  Hoosier,  Old 
BuUum,  Old  Hickory,  the  Little  Giant,  Dixie,  Gotham,  the 
Bay  State,  the  Monumental  City. 

V.  Words  which  have  assumed  a  new  meaning,  such  as 
card,  clever,  fork,  hdp,  penny,  plunder,  raise,  rock,  sack,  ticket, 
windfall. 

VI.  Words  and  phrases  of  which  I  have  found  earlier 
examples  in  American  than  in  English  writers.  These  are 
inserted  with  the  caveat  that  further  research  may  reverse 

*  'Barlow  on  Timothie,'  1632,  pt.  ii.  p.  150. 
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TO  THB   RBADBR.  ni 

Dine.  A  dinner.  "  We  *d  been  having  a  DelnK>nico  dine 
together*  Hiram  and  L'*— JSTmdb.  Mag.,  Ivi  582.     (1860.) 

Doatod  wood.  1466,  now  dial.»  N.E.D.  *'  A  little  of  the  dust, 
doaUd  or  rotten  wood,  with  it  to  prevent  a  blaze." — Mass. 
Spy,  Jan.  16,  1822. 

Droger.  A  carrier  of  scqpplies  to  a  logging  camp.  From  Drog,  v., 
1681,  N.E.D.  "  It  is  quite  conmK>n  for  drogers^  as  Uiey 
are  sometimes  called,  to  form  a  northern  caravan.  Company, 
and  mutual  assistance  in  cases  of  necessity,  are  the  motives 
which  unite  them.*' — John  S.  Springs,  *  Forest  Life,' 
p.  144.     (N.Y.,  1851.) 

Ezeeeding  for  exceedingly.  **  Exceeding  mild  pigtail "  was 
advertised  in  the  Mass.  Spy,  Oct.  1,  1772.  '*  [The  chapel] 
was  exceeding  cold,  and  I  without  a  surtout.*' — Thomas 
Hutchinson's  *  Diary,*  Jan.  8,  1780. 

ExpilO*  To  breathe  out.  **  The  air  expired  by  the  leaves  is 
eminently  pure  and  heiJtiiy.** — ^T.  Dwight,  *  Travels,'  iv. 
114.     (1821.) 

Bzj^ode.  To  dismiss  contemptuously.  B.B.  having  been 
disbarred,  "  The  Repertory  says  two  other  Democrats  will 
shortly  be  exploded.'' — Mass.  Spy,  Oct.  10,  1816. 

nils.  Old  form  of  thills,  used  by  Shakspeare  (1606),  Rowley 
(1632),  &c.  (N.E.D.).  "It  is  too  degrading  to  woric  in  Uie 
fills  of  any  mtwi's  chariot." — Letter  of  S.  K.  Blythe  to  the 
Nashville  Republican :  Richmond  Whig,  Sept.  10,  1828,  p.  2/2. 

Finishing  Hand.  A  finishing  touch.  *'  And  thus  put  a  finishing 
fiand  to  the  system." — Id,,  June  2,  1813. 

Galls.  1573,  N.E.D.  "The  bay  galls  are  properly  water 
courses,  covered  with  a  spungy  efi^rth  mixed  with  a  kind 
of  matted  vegetable  fibres ....  Their  natiural  produce  is 
a  stately  tree  called  loblolly  bay. . .  .The  cjrpress  gaUs  differ 
from  these  in  being  a  firm  sandy  soiL** — B.  Romans, '  Florida,' 
pp.  31-32.     (1775.) 

Gim.     Gay.     |1513,  now  dial.,  N.E.D.      "[The  fine  gentlemen 

were]  dressed  as  gim  as  peacocks." — Mass.  Spy,  Sept.  28, 

1796. 
Glode.      Ab.   1460,    N.E.D.      "  The  Bridge  [of  ice]  upon  which 

we    *  glode  '    was   three   miles   wide.*' — Knick.    Mag.,   xlvii. 

429,  April,  1856. 
GonnuUL      1624,   now  rare,   N.E.D.      **  They  are  supposed  to 

be   about   four   hundred   gunmen.^* — B.  Romans,  *  Florida,* 

p.  99.     (1775.) 

Hard  favoured.  1513,  N.E.D.  "  She  hadn't  seen  me  then, 
or  she  never  could  have  loved  such  a  hard  favoured  man  as 
you  are," — A.  B.  Longstreet,  *  Georgia  Scenes,'  p.  16.    (1840). 

Hath  for  has.  **  A  force,  part  of  which  liath  destroyed  this 
northern  army." — Maryland  Journal,  Feb.  3,  1778.  "  A 
boat,  which  liath  been  newly  fitted  up." — Id.,  May  19, 
1778,  Advt. 
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IV  TO  THE  READER. 

Het  for  heated:     "long  o'  Congress,    you    can't  strike,  *f  you 

git  an  iron  het.*' — 'Biglow  Papers,*  2nd  S.,  No.  3.  1862. 
Incant      To  invoke.     1646,    N.E.D.      "  Leave   the  sad  Indian 

to  incarU  the  devil  with  tears  and  screeches." — Mass,  Spy, 

March  12,  1800. 
Inconsolate.     Disconsolate.     **  The  husband  became  tnconsolate." 

— Mass.  Spy,  Dec.  13, 1826 :  from  the  N.  Y.  National  Advocate, 
Jower.      To    growl,    to    scold.      1628,    N.E.D.       "[The    dog] 

snarls  and  jower s  at  friends  as  well  as  foes." — Boston  Evening 

Post,  Nov.  23,  1767.    The  word  is  still  used  in  the  south: — 

•Dialect  Notes.' 
Lodge,  V.     Not   quite  obs.  in  England,    N.E.D.      "  The   wheat, 

in  the  fikgricultural    language  of    this    country,  lodges    not 

unfrequently  (*.e.,  it  falls  under  the  pressure  of  wind  or  rain) 

by  its  own  weight." — T.  Dwight,  '  Travels,'  ii.  341.     (1821.) 
Outland.     Outlying  land.      **  I  bought  several  acres  of  outland 

for  my  children ....  I  married  my  oldest  daughter  to  a  clever 

Iftd,  to  whom  I  gave  one  hundred  acres  of  my  outland^ — 

Am,  Mtiseum,  i.  11,  Jan.,  1787. 
Owe.     To  own.     **  America  owes  not  a  citizen  more  fitted  than 

Col.  Burr  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  her  government. " 

Letter  from  **  A  Rice  Planter." — The  Aurora,  Phila.,  Dec.  6, 

1800. 
Peen,  v.     To    hammer.     1513,  now  dial.,  N.E.D.       "  After   the 

[horse-]  shoe  is  turned,  let  the  inside  of  it  be  peened  out,  so 

as  to  leave  it  in  the  form  of  a  heater." — Mass,  Spy,  Jan.  22, 

1823. 
Preacheress.      1649,    N.E.D.      *'  Her  popularity  as  a  preacheress 

has  never    been  surpassed." — Mass,   Spy,   Sept.    15,    1819, 

from  The  Pittsburgh  Mercury, 
Rake-stale.     A  rake-handle.     Chaucer.     **  A  rise  in  hoe-handles, 

axe-helves,   or  rake-stales,'^ — Paxton,    *  A  Stray  Yankee  in 

Texas,'  p.  350.     (1853.) 
Roynish.     Coarse.     *  As  you  like  it.'     "  You  are  not  to  expect 

me  to  notice  your  roynish  and  illiberal  insinuations." — Mass, 

Spy,  Oct.  8,  1806. 
Saith  for  says.  **  The  Doctor  saith  it  is  not  likely  he  will  recover." 

— Mass.  Gazette,  Dec.  21,  1769. 
Shaek.     A  vagabond.     Roger  North's  *Examen,' p.  293.     *' Her 

father  was  a  poor  dnmken  shack  away  dovm  in  Bottletown." — 

•  Widow  Bedott  Papers,'  No.  3.  (1856.)  An  English  workman, 

speaking  of  another,  whom  he  called  a  shack,  said  he  was 

lazy,  because  he  was  born  on  Holy  Thursday. — Notes  and 

Queries,  10  S.  iii.  287. 
Sitten  for  sat.     *'  He  hewi  sitteti  down  by  the  kitchen  fire  with  an 

almanac  in  his  hand." — Caroline  Oilman,  *  Recollections  of 

a  Southern  Matron,'  p.  35.     (1838.) 
Something  for  somewhat.      "  His  horse  being  something  lame, 

he    tarried    all    that    day." — Maryland   Journal,    July    21, 

1778. 
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TO  THB  RKADEB.  y 

ThiB  is  an  attempt  to  illustrate  *^  certwi  Americanisms  " 
only:  tiioee,  that  is,  of  recognized  standing  or  of  special 
inteiest.  Aoooidinc^j  it  will  be  found  that  over  80  per  cent 
of  the  illustrative  quotations  are  half  a  century  old.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  register  the  voluminous  outpourings 
of  modem  slang ;  and  the  reader  who  wishes  to  investigate 
such  phrases  as  '*  Adam  and  Eve  on  a  raft  "  or  to  ''  get  a 
wiggle  on  "  will  have  to  pursue  his  researches  elsewhere.  But 
some  slang  words  and  phrases  are  too  characteristic  to  be  left 
out,  although  modem  ;  while  others  belong  to  the  period  of  the 
hunter  and  the  backwoodsman. 

The  principal  dictionary  of  Americanisms  hitherto 
published  is  that  of  Bartlett.  Ur.  John  Russell  Bartlett 
(23  Oct.,  1805—28  Hay,  1886)  was  for  some  years  librarian 
of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  to  which  city  he  belonged.  His  painstaking  and 
valuable  work  has  furnished  considerable  material  for  the 
'  New  Kngliah  Dictionary.'  It  is  no  discredit  to  him  that  he 
lived  before  the  method  of  arranging  and  dating  citations 
came  into  vogue  ;  and  unfortunately  only  a  few  of  his  refer- 
eacea  can  be  verified.  He  introduces,  too,  a  number  of  words 
which  are  not  properly  American  :  such  as  census,  cobbleMoney 
ear-mark,  educational,  grave-yard,  guano,  hurricane,  mourner, 
paagion^ flower,  profanity^  rapids,  re-insure,  school  fund,  slave 
labour,  sparse,  sparsely,  summons  as  a  verb,  timothy,  vegetarian, 
watershed.  But  he  accomplished  a  memorable  work,  and  his 
name  will  be  remembered  with  continual  gratitude. 

Hr.  John  S.  Farmer's  '  Dictionary  '  h  valuable  in  another 
way,  as  illustrating  the  great  vitality  of  American  modes  of 
speech ;  for  about  nine-tenths  of  his  citations  come  from 
publications  of  the  year  1888.  And  he  includes  a  great  deal 
which  I  am  obliged  to  omit.  I  have  borrowed  a  number  of  the 
examples  from  him,  as  also  from  Bartlett. 

A  tribute  of  respect  is  due  to  Mr.  Albert  Matthews  of 
Boston.  He  is  probably  the  highest  living  authority  on  the 
present  topic  ;  and  the  production  of  an  American  Glossary 
should  have  come  from  his  hands,  if  circumstances  had  not 
prevented  it.  I  am  much  indebted  to  him  for  information 
obtained  partly  through  his  contributions  to  the  N.E.D., 
partly  from  his  monographs,  and  partly  by  correspondence. 
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Tl  TO  THE   READER 

There  are  in  these  two  volumes  about  14,000  illustrative 
citations.  A  few  hundred  are  duplicates  :  as  to  which  the 
following  rules  are  observed  : — ^When  a  brief  citation  includes 
two  or  more  noted  words,  it  is  printed  under  each  heading. 
See  for  instance  (1839)  Fit  and  Pesky. — ^When  the  citation, 
though  somewhat  long,  is  separable,  it  is  given  in  full  in  one 
place,  and  in  part  in  the  other,  with  a  cross-reference.  See 
Plunder  (1833)  with  cross-reference  to  Priming.  And  in 
other  cases  there  is  merely  a  cross-reference.  See  Snag, 
1822,  1851, 1857, 1875. 

Any  corrections  or  additions  which  suggest  themselves 
to  the  careful  reader  will  be  gratefully  received.  I  adopt  as 
my  own  in  sentiment  the  following  curious  verses,  written 
about  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  Jamestown  colony. 

Richard  H.  Thornton. 
36,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  London. 
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THE  AUTHOR  TO  HIS  BOOKE. 
{From  John  Norden*a  *8urueyors  Dialogue,*  1607.) 

Looke  ere  thou  light  into  the  hands  of  some  ; 

Some  lay  but  tn^)e,  to  catch  thee  in  disgrace  : 
Disgrace  thou  none,  be  sUent  where  thou  come, 

(Yet  thou  shalt  come  where  Momus  is  in  place,) 
Place  thee  with  those,  whose  hearts  aright  do  see. 

And  seeing  iudge,  in  f auour,  faults  that  be. 

Faults  be  in  thee ;    who  sayee  he  doth  not  erre, 
EIrres,  in  conceit,  that  he  alone  is  free : 

And  such,  not  £ree,  will  sure  thy  faults  transferre. 
And  for  one  fault  transferre  them  ten  in  thee : 

Not  thee  in  this,  but  me  they  discommend. 
That  I  abroad  do  thee  so  basely  send. 

Base  I  thee  send :    excuse  me  what  thou  can  ; 

If  thou  can  not,  plead  thus  to  seeming  friends  : 
Alas,  my  friends,  abc»tiue  I  began  : 

Who  me  began,  thus  meanely  foorth  me  sends, 
That  I  might  send  him,  how  I  passe  the  taunts 
Of  t€knting  toungs,  that  seek  their  praise  by  vaunts. 

I  vaunt  it  not,  but  am  content  to  be 

Where  meanest  be,  that  blush  to  shew  their  face  : 
Who  sees  my  face,  a  picture  base  may  see  ; 

Yet  may  he  see  farre  fayrer  find  disgrace. 
Disgrace  not  him,  that  sends  me  for  good  will. 
But  wfll  him  well.     Requite  not  good  with  ill. 
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A  few.  Much,  considerably,  a  good  deal ;  also,  a  little.  The 
first  two  quotations,  from  *  The  New  English  Diction€U>%' 
illustrate  these  contrary  uses.  See  also  quot.  1849. 
Obsolete  in  England. 

1761     I  thfow  my  eyes  about  a  few. — A  Murphy,  *  The  Citizen/ 

n.  1. 1. 

1778     Your  letter,  which  diverted  him  not  a  fete, — Susan  Bumey, 

Letter  in  Madame  D' Arblay*s  *  Diary.' 
1825     You  shall  hear  him  t€klk  a  fete,  in  his  own  way. — WTiat's 

your   name,   Cufifee  ? — John    Neal,    *  Brother   Jonathan,' 

ii.  301. 
1825     You've  grown  a  fete  since  I  saw  you. — Id,  ii.  443. 
1835     He  stopped  by  the  way  at  a  house  of   refreshment,  to 

fortify  a  fete, — Vermont  Free  Press,  Jan.  24. 
1842     I  thought  I'd  put  up  at  a  hotel  and  git  a  good  sleep,  for 

I  felt  tired  a  fete,  I  tell  you. — Spirit  of  the  Times,  Phila., 

Jan.  10. 
1845     He  had  suffered  a  fete,  and  no  mistake. — St.  Louis  Eevcille, 

Sept.  1. 
1848     Cfittitioning  the  embracers  of  beauty  to  look  well,  or  tliey 

mav  get   scratched  o  fete, — Dow,  Jr.,  *  Patent  Sermons,' 

i.  156. 

1848  And  when  the  news  was  brought  to  me, 

I  felt  almighty  blue  ; 
And  though  I  didn't  shed  no  tear. 
Perhaps  I  cussed  a  fete. 

*  Stray  Subjects,'  p.  109. 

1849  He  understands  English  only  a  fete. — Knickerbocker 
Mag.,  X3cdv.  92  (July). 

1850  Sally  could  not  lielp  joining  me,  and  I  ra>-ther  guess  Miss 
Patty  suffered  a  few. — Jolm  Xeal,  *  Jolmny  Beedle's 
Courtship.' 

1851  He*s  a  fete  !  well,  he  is.  Jewhilliken.  how  he  could  whip 
er  nigger  !  and  swar  !  whew  !  —  *  Polly  Peablossom'a 
Wedding.'  &c.  (Phila.),  p.  52. 

1856  Does  she  write  ?  A  far,  I  should  fay.  Yom*  imcle  read 
the  proofs  of  her  first  novel. — Knicki rhcckt  r  Mtw.,  xWii. 
406  (April). 

1862  If  we  carry  our  scalps  out,  we  may  be  thankful  a  few, — 
Harper's  Weekly,  June  7, 
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Abolitionist.     An  extreme  anti-slavery  ina:i. 

1790  Many  looked  upon  the  Abolitionists  as  monsters. — Clark- 
son,  *  Slave  Trade,'  ii.  212  (N.E.D.). 

1838  [The  Administration  party  includes]  old  Federalists,  the 
Champions  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  counterfeit 
Democrats,  National  Kopublicans,  Antimasons,  and 
Abolitionists, — Mr.  Yell  of  Arkansas,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, April  16  :    Conyrcssiotial  Globe,  p.  275,  Appendix. 

1840  Mr.  Peck:  If  the  gentleman  speaks  of  my  language  as 
coming  from  an  Abolitionist,  he  says  what  is  not  true. 
Mr.  Bynum:  If  the  gentleman  is  not  an  Abolitionist^ 
there  is  not  one  in  existence. — House  of  Representatives, 
Feb.  4:    id.,  p.  145. 

[Mr.  Bynum,  a  fire-eater  from  N.  Carolina,  afterwards 
abused  Mr.  Peck  grossly.] 

1840  Doctor  Franklin  was  understood  to  be  such  an  Abolitionist 
as  nearly  all  the  Nortliem  peo])le  are,  and  perhaps  a  great 
share  of  the  Southern  j)cople. — Mr.  Smith  of  Connecticut, 
ditto,  Feb.  12:  id.,  p.  191. 

Abolitionize.     To  imbue  with  Abolition  ideas. — Bartlett,  1848. 

1860  Some  of  them  declared  that  they  came  into  the  American 
party  to  abolitionize  it  ;  and,  if  tliey  could  not  succeed  in 
that,  to  destroy  it. — Mr.  Hill  of  Georgia,  House  of  Repr., 
Jan.  4  :    Cong.  Globe,  p.  334. 

Abrasive.     Grinding. 

1823     In  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  abrasive  effect  of  the  floating 

ice  and  trees  [upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio]  is  very  great. — 

Geo.  W.   Ogden,    *  Letters  from  the  West,'  p.  13.     (New 

Bedford). 
1875     Ure   ('Diet,  of   Arts')    s])caks   of   "tlie   abrasive   tool   or 

grinder."     (N.E.D.) 

Absquatulate.     To  decamp,  to  disajipear. 

1837     Your  blooded  brown  horse  luxs  absquatulated. — R.  M.  Bird, 

*  Nick  of  the  Woods,'  i.  117(Lon(l.). 
1837-40     Haliburton  (X.E.D.)  has  ahsrpiatihite. 
1840     I  live  in  daily  fear  of  being  conipellod  to  "  absquatulate,*^ 

or  "  Swartwout,"  or  wliatevcr  else  the  reader  may  choose 

to  call  it.~Knick'.  Mag.,  xvi.  480  (Dec). 
1840     We  may  s}>eedily  exjx'ct    to   hear  of  many  more  Whigs 

following  the  exain])le  of  our  ahsqiuitulating  eashier. — Jolm 

P.  Kennedy,  '  Quodlibet,'  p.  2i)'2. 
1842     "The   career   of  a   foroi;:n    absqnatidator''  is  sketched. — 

Spirit  of  the  Times.  Phil  a.,  June  20. 
1842     When  Mr.  F.  again  called,  tlie  shingle  liad  absquatulated 

from  the  shutter. — Id.,  Juno  29. 

1842  "A  Wharf  Absquatuhital.'^  Heading  of  a  description  of 
the  accident. — Id.,  Xov.  7. 

1843  A  can  of  oysters  wavS  discovered  in  our  ofiico  l)y  a  friend, 
and  he  absquatulated  with  it,  and  left  us  with  our  mouth 
watering. — Missouri  Reporter,  iSt,  Louis,  Feb.  ^. 
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Absquatulate — cotud. 

1845  "Money  makes  the  mare  go "  is  thus  refined :  "  The 
circulating  medium  compels  the  female  nag  to  absquatukUe,^' 
— St.  Louis  Reveille,  Aug.  18. 

1847  You  might  infer  that  land  moves  off, — cuts  its  stick, — 
ahsqucUulaUs ;     but    it    is  no  such  thing.  —  Dow,  Jun., 

*  Patent  Sermons,'  i.  47. 

1848  Here's  jest  a  leetle  horn  a  piece  in  the  bottle  ;  let's  licker 
once  more  roimd,  and  then  absquatUe. — W.  E.  Burton's 

*  Waggeries,'  p.  17  (Phila.). 

1851     Highly    indignant,     the    gentleman     reconunended    the 
ebony-complexioned  waiter  to  absqtuUukUe  without  loss 
of  time. — Lady  E.  S.  Wor^ley,  *  Travels,'  p.  120. 
1855  A  pause  was  mckde  for  a  reply 

To  what  had  just  been  stated  ; 
But  they  the  Gitwit  could  not  spy  ; 
He  had  absquatulated. 

Weekly  Oregonian,  Feb.  24. 
1855     Strayed,    stolen,    lost,    absquatulated,    muertoed,    mime- 
loosed,  or  nm  away,  one  Alonzo  Lei  and. — Id.,  Aug.  4.  ?i 
1862     Rumor  has  it  that  a  gay  bachelor,  who  has  figured  in 
Chiccfcgo  for  nearly  a  year,  has  skedaddled,  absquatulated, 
vamosed,  and  cleared  out. — Roeky  Mtn.   News,  Denver, 
May  10. 
1862    We'll  jest  keep  close  for  a  few  days,  and  then  absquatilaie 
with  the  horses. — Harper* 8  Weekly,  June  7. 

Aeeelerator.    A  velocipede.    [Obs.] 

1819  The  accelerator,  or  walking  expedition,  is  a  machine 
invented  by  Baron  Charles  de  Drais  [of  Baden.] — Mass, 
Spy,  May  19,  from  The  Boston  Intelligencer. 

1861  The  earliest  example  of  the  word,  as  signifying  a  machine, 
except  the  above,  appears  to  occur  in  G.  M.  Musgrave's 

*  By-Roads,'    p.    124.      Cotgrave    has    it    (1611)    as    the 
equivalent  of  Ft.  Ai-anceur  fX.E.D.). 

Aeknowledge  the  corn.  To  yield  the  point  in  question.  Mr. 
De  Vere  attributes  the  in\-ention  of  tlie  plirase  to  Hon. 
A.  Stewart,  when  ^Ir.  Wickliffe  of  Kentucky-,  in  a  Con- 
gressional debate  (1828),  acknowledged  the  corn:  the 
point  being  that  one  of  the  States,  which  was  said  to  exj^ort 
corn,  in  fact  fed  corn  to  its  hogs,  and  exjwrted  it  in  that 
shape.  The  quotations  show  that  the  X.E.D.,  wliioh  is 
very  seldom  wrong,  lias  erroneously  clas^sed  the  word  '*  corn," 
as  thus  used,  under  **  a  homy  induration."      (See  1853,  1857.) 

1840  David  Johnson  acknowledged  the  corn,  and  said  that 
he  was  drunlc. — Daily  Pennant,  St.  Louis,  July  14. 

1842  Yoiu"  honor,  /  confesses  the  corn.  I  was  royally  drunk. 
— Spirit  of  the  Times,  Philadelphia,  March  16. 

1846  .V.   Y.  Herald  (X.E.D.). 

1846  I  hope  ho  will  give  up  the  argument,  or,  to  use  a  fanii  iar 
phrase,  **  acknowled^fc  the  corn.'' — Mr.  Speight  of  Mississippi 
in  the  L".S.  Senate,  Jan.  28  :   Congressional  Globe.  i\  27,1. 
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Acknowledge  the  corn — contd, 

1846  Western  fjkrmers  send  their  corn,  hay,  and  oats,  every 
year,  to  the  Eastern  market,  not  in  its  rude  and  original 
form,  but  in  the  form  of  hogs  and  horses  ;  they  give  their 
hay-stacks  life  and  legs,  and  make  them  trot  to  market 
with  the  farmer  on  their  back. — Mr.  Stewart  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  House  of  Representatives,  May  27 :  id,, 
p.  941,  Appendix. 

1848  You  don't  [snore]  ?  Well,  I  suppose  not.  I  never 
yet  met  the  individual  who  would  acknowledge  the  com, — 

*  Stray  Subjects,'  p.  124. 

1850  Has  he  not  ** confessed  the  corn"  as  the  saying  is,  that  he 
did  preach  disunion  ? — Mr.  Stanly  of  N.  Carolina,  House 
of  Representatives,  March  7  :   Cowjression-al  Globe,  p.  488. 

1852  I  ^knowledge  the  com,  that  I  were  done  for  by  the  yaller 
rascal. — James  Weir,  '  Simon  Kenton,'  p.  114  (Pliila.). 

1853  He   might   as   well    have   confessed  the  cob. — Dow,    Jun., 

*  Patent  Sermons,'  iv.  127. 

1855  I  have  gotten  one  anti-slavery  gentleman  here  to 
acknmdedge  the  corn. — Mr.  Letcher  of  Virginia,  House  of 
Repr.,  Feb.  27  :   Co7ig.  Globe,  p.  320,  Appendix. 

1856  I  treated  all  round,  in  achiwwledgtnent  of  the  corn. — Knicker- 
bocker Mag.,  xlviii.  539  (Nov.). 

1857  Amos  acknowledged  the  inalt  with  a  cheerful  guffaw. — 
Id,,  xlLx.  526  (May). 

1857     "  /  confess  to  tJie  maize,'*  cried  he. — Id.,  1.  530  (Nov.). 
1862     So  t'  wuz   my   pleasant  dooty  t'  acknowledge  the  com. — 

*  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  Series,  No.  4. 

1888  "  Isn't  that  Dan  Linahan  ?  "  said  he.  /  acknowledged 
the  corn. — Mo.  Republican,  Jan.  25. 

Across  lots.      Straight    across,    regardless    of    obstacles.      *'  To 
send  a  ]^orson  to  liell  across  lots  "  was  a  plu*ase  much    used 
by  Brigham  Young. 
1826     They  could  push  on,  a  pooty  tedious,    clever  bit  furder, 

cross  lots. — John  Neal,  *  13rother  Jonatlian,'  i.  138. 
1834     So    I    sot    off    to    fetch  'em   round  'cross    lots. — Veryjiont 

Free  Press,  Nov.  8. 
1844     He  got  over  the  fence,  a-nd  went  across  the  lots  very  fast. — 

Miss  Sedgwick,  '  Tales  and  Sketches,'  p.  246  (N.Y.). 
a.  1848     AJl  ye  who  see  bugaboos  in  the  dim  distance,  and  would 

cut  'cross  lots  to  eternity. — Dow,  Jun.,  *  Patent  Sennons,' 

i.  70. 

1849  An'  see  (acrost  lots  in  a  j^ond 

That  waru't  more'n  twenty  rod  beyond) 
A  goose  that  on  the  water  sot, 
Ez  ef  await  in'  to  be  shot. 

Lowell,  *  The  Two  CJunners.' 
1853     [I  dreamed  that]  I  cut  one  of  their  throats  from  ear  to 
ear,  saying,   *'  Go  to  hell  across  lots," — Brigham  Yoiuig, 
March  27  :    *  Joiu-nal  of  Discourses,'  i.  83. 
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Across  lots — contd. 

1853  [We  were]  well  armed  with  the  weapons  of  death,  to  send 
them  to  hell  cross  lots. — ^The  same,  July  31  :  id.,  i.  171. 

1869  I  came  cross  lots  from  Amit  Sawin's,  and  I  got  caught  in 
those  pesky  blawkberry  bushesjin  the  graveyard.— H.  B. 
Stowe,  *  Old  Town  Polks,*  chap.  vi. 

1889  [An  army  wagon  train]  wound  its  serpentine  course  along 
the  country,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  appecuring  much  as  if 
it  had  jumped  the  track,  and  was  gomg  across  lots  to  its 
destination. — ^Billings,  *  Hard  Tack  and  CJoffee,*  p.  361. 

Addition,  So  and  So's.    A  suburb. 

1786    Found,   in   Hotvard's  new  Addition   to   Baltimore-Town, 

127  Panes  of  Glass. — ^Advt.,  Md.  Journal^  Jan.  6. 
1788    About  500  Lots  in  Rogers's  Addition  to  Baltimore-Town, 

which  have  never  been  leased. — Id.,  Feb.  19. 

The  practice  of  naming  new  suburbs  in  this  way  still 

continues. 

Administration  Candidate,  Man,  Paper,  &c.    One  that  supports 

the  existing  administration. 
1827     The  pertinacity  of  one  of  the  Administration  Candidates 

in  this  district  [of  Kentucky]. — Mass.  Spy,  Sept.  12. 
1827     We  now  give  the  other  side  of  the  story  from  the  Reporter, 

the  administration  paper. — Id. 
1827     A  large  party  of  Administration  men  i)assed  the  court 

house. — Id. 

1838  Who  have  been  the  leaders  of  tlie  Administration  party  for 
eight  years  past  ? — ^Mr.  Hall  in  the  N.  Y.  Assembly :  The 
Jeffersonian  (Albany),  March  10,  p.  31. 

1839  Such  as  we  hcwi  before — six  good  Administration  fnen, 
and  three  men  disposed  to  investigate.  Six  men  ready  to 
vote  for  any  despotic  principle  advanced  by  the  Executive, 
and  three  who  stand  up  for  the  right  of  inquiry. — Mr. 
Wise  in  Congress:  id.,  June  12,  p.  381. 

1840  Mr.  Johnson  of  Maryland  believed  they  would  rally  and 
rout  the  Administration  candidnte,  "  horse,  foot,  and 
dragoons." — House  of  Representatives,  Jan.  28:  Con- 
gressional Olohe,  p.  150. 

1840  Air.  Duncan  of  Ohio  adverted  to  the  abuse  which  was 
daily  heaped  on  the  Administration  party. — April  10 ;  id., 
p.  319. 

1841  Have  not  the  General  CJovernnient  and  Administration 
States  said  and  done  enough  to  make  a  prudent  man  pause  ? 
— Mr.  Southard  of  Now  Jersey,  U.S.  Senate,  Jan.  16: 
id.,  p.  368,  Appendix. 

1846  The  Whig  party  dated  as  far  back  as  1832  or  1 834  ;  before 
that  time  they  had  boon  known  as  '*  TJio  National  Re}^ub- 
lican  party,"  as  **  The  American  System  jiarty,"  the  **  Ad- 
ministration party,*'  and  "  All  the  decency  party." — Mr. 
Sawyer  of  Ohio,  House  of  Representatives,  Dec.  28: 
id.,  p.  90. 
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Administration  Candidate,  &c. — contd. 

1850  Where  was  the  Administration  party  ?  Where  was  the 
Democratic  party  ?  They  were  disbanded — broken  to 
pieces. — ^Mr.  Giddings  of  Ohio,  House  of  Representatives, 
June  24:  id,,  p.  1285. 

Admire.  A  survival,  still  occasionally  met  with,  of  the  old  use 
of  the  word. 

1836  I  said,  *'  I  should  admire  to  bet  some  gentleman  810  on 
the  bay."  A  Mr.  Nash  snapped  me  up  ]ike  a  duck  does 
a  June-bug. — *  A  Quarter  Ktwje  in  Kentucky,'  p.  15. 
(1846.) 

Adobe  or  Adobie.     A  brick  not  kiln-dried. — Spanish, 

1834  The  houses  in  Costa  Kica  are  built  of  adobes  or  imdried 
[?  sun-dried]  bricks. — J.  L.  Stephens,  *  Central  America,' 
p.  224.     (1854.)     N.E.D. 

1845  Fort  Laramie  is  built  of  adobes.  The  walls  are  about 
two  feet  thick,  and  twelve  or  foiu'teen  feet  high,  the  tops 
being  picketed  or  spiked. — Joel  Palmer,  Joia^mU  p.  27. 
(Cincinn.,  1847.) 

1849  The  house  of  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  small  building  of  two  rooms, 
one  half  constructed  of  logs,  the  other  of  adobes  or  sun- 
dried  bricks. — E.  Bryant,  *  What  1  saw  in  California,' 
p.  241  (N.Y.). 

1852  I  know  enough  about  rook.  If  a  man  should  midertake  to 
put  me  \x\)  a  stone  house,  I  should  wish  him  to  build  it  of 
adobie  instead,  and  then  I  should  ha^•e  a  good  house. — 
Brigham  Young,  Oct.  9 :  *  Journal  of  Discourses,'  i.  220. 

[He  was  contending  that  the  Temple  at  Salt  Lake  City 
should  be  built  of  adobie,  on  account  of  its  suj^posed  dura- 
biUty  ;  but  he  gave  way,  and  it  was  built  of  hewn  stone.] 

1853  The  houses  built  were  some  of  hewn  logs,  and  some  of 
adobies  (dried  bricks),  all  neat  and  comfortable. — 37/7- 
lennial  Stur,  xv.  458. 

1853  Supposing  that  Adiua  was  formed  actually  out  of  clay, 
he  would  have  been  an  adobie  to  this  day.  Ho  would  not 
have  known  anything. — Brigham  Young,  Oct.  23 :  *  Journal 
of  Discourses,'  ii.  6. 

1855  In  New  Mexico  and  Salt  Lake  City,  *'  adobes,''  made  ®f 
well-tempered  clay,  eight  inches  square  and  sixteen  inches 
in  length,  dried  in  the  stu7,  are  used  for  building  piu-poses. 
— Herald  of  Frccdomj  Lawreut^e,  Kansas,  Jan.  27. 

1856  A  httle  adobe  building  used  as  a  com*t  room. — Fhaznixiana, 
p.  204  (N.Y.). 

1867  The  quarters  are  *^  adobe,''  nothing  more  or  less  than  sun- 
dried  brick,  made  and  dried  after  the  exact  nitUhod 
Ijursued  by  the  children  of  Isrm^l. — Letter  of  Gen.  Custer, 
April  12 :   Mrs.  Custer,  '  Tenting  on  the  riains,'  p.  ^uyr). 

18  88  One  of  my  friends  was  stationed  at  a  post  where  the  quarters 
were  old  and  of  adobe,  and  had  been  used  during  the  war 
for  stables. — !Mrs.  Custer,  tW.,  p.  175. 
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Advertise^  n.     An  advertisement :    compare  the  use  of  oombine, 
invite,  &c. 

1837  The  '*  advertise,''  as  Power  calls  it,  had  the  effect  of 
producing  him  a  visitor. — Public  Ledger,  March  23  (Phila.). 

Advertisement^  with  accent  on  the  penult :    still  much  in  use. 

1785  If  any  Grenaman  wants  a  wife 

(A  partner  as  'tis  term'd  for  hfe) 
An  advertisement  answers  well, 
And  quickly  brings  the  pretty  belle. 

Mckss.  Spy,  June  23. 

Affiliate.     Erroneously  used  instead  of  Fraternize. 

1852  Can  we  affiliate  with  the  Whigs  ?  Never. — Mr.  Hilly er 
of  Georgia,  House  of  Repr.,  March  18 :  Cong.  Globe,  p.  322, 
Appendix. 

1860  [Mr.  Douglas]  ceased  to  affiliate  with  the  Democratic  party 
because  of  difference  on  a  particular  question. — Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi,  U.S.  Senate,  Jan,  12 : 
id.,  p.  426. 

1860  The  party  in  the  South  that  affiliates  with  the  Republicans. 
—The  Times,  Nov.  28.     (N.E.D.) 

1879  To  affiliate  somewhat  coolly  with  the  party  of  recon- 
struction. —  A.  Tourgee,  *  A  Fool's  Errcuid,*  p.  125. 
(N.E.D.) 

Affiliations.     Friendly  relations. 

1852  Certain  merchants  with  whom  he  has  affiliations  in  New 
Mexico. — Mr.  Weigh tman  of  N.  Mex.,  House  of  Kepr., 
March  15:  Cong.  Globe,  p.  323,  Appendix. 

Agolia*     An  animal  of  the  deer  tribe. 

1814  The  dressed  skins  of  the  elk,  the  antelope,  and  the  agolia. — 
H.  M.  Brackenbmy,  Journal,  p.  252 

Ahead  of.      An  expression  originally  nautical :     used  by  Lord 
Anson,  1748.     (N.E.D.) 

1825  I  was  working,  all  the  time,  to  get  ahead  of  Edith. — John 
Neal,  *  Brother  Jonathan,'  i.  385.     (N.E.D.) 

1860  "Is  that  in  Joe  Miller?'*  **  I  tliink  not,  sir.  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  is  ahttle  ah^ad  of  Joe.'' — Knick.  Mag.,  Iv.  92. 
(June.) 

1864  All  European  countries  are  ahead  of  us  in  this  matter. — 
J.  G.  Holland,  *  Letters  to  the  Joneses,'  p.  68. 

Air  line.     A  direct  or  **  bee  "  line. 

1840  As  gentlemen  seemed  to  suppose  it  proper  that  we  should 
travel  by  an  air  line  to  and  from  Washington  City,  it 
might  be  proper  to  see  if  we  could  not  subsist  on  air  while 
we  resided  here. — Mr.  Clay  of  Alabama,  U.S.  Senate, 
June^l2 :  Congressional  Globe,  p.  459, 
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Air  line — cont'I. 

1847  A  snake,  clutched  by  an  eagle,  is  one  of  the  emblems  of 
the  armorial  bearings  of  Mexico.  If  this  plan  of  fighting 
to  an  air  line  is  adopted,  the  proud  bird  will  soon  be  power- 
less.— Mr.  Cass  of  Michigan  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Feb.  10  : 
id.,  p.  369. 

1853     This  *'  air  line  "  nuis  its  whole  length  through  a  country 

eminently  adapted  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad. — 
Mr.  BorlaTid  of  Arkansas,  U.S.  Senate,  Feb.  18:  ?V/.,p.  674. 

Alarmist.     Whether    this    word    originated    in    England    or    in 
America  is  doubtful 

1800  The  little  alarmist  Jacobin  doctor  foimd  he  had  mistaken 
his  man. — TJie  Aurora,  Nov.  28  (Phila.). 

1802     The  panic  of  this  alarmist  is  very  great. — Sydney  Smith. 

(N.E.D.) 
Alewife.     The  Clupea  serrata,  a  fish  like  a  herring. 
1678     The    coming    up    of    a    Fish    called    Aloof es. — Winthrop, 

Phil.  Trans.,  xii.  10(56.     (N.E.D.) 
1705     The  Old-Wife,  a  Fish  not  much  unlike  a  herring. — Bever- 
ley, *  Virginia,'  ii.  31. 
1772     A  few  Barrels  of  very  good  Alcicives  to  be  sold. — Boston 

Gazette,  April  6. 
1789  See  the  bold  Hampshirites  on  Springfield  pour, 

The  fierce  Taunt  on ians  croud  the  alewife  shore. 

*  Am.    Museum,'    v.   95.       (From  a  fictitious  epic,   *  The 

Anarchiad.') 
1792     With  these   are   caught   salmon,   shad,   aletvives,   smelts, 

and     lampreys. — Jeremy     Belknap,     '  New     Hampsliire,' 

iii.  90. 

1798  Act  of  Massachusetts.  March  1,  *'  for  the  preservation  of 
Salmon,  Shad,  and  Aletvives.'' 

1799  For  sale,  a  few  barrels  Aletvices  in  good  order. — Massa- 
chusetts Mercury,  Voh.  5. 

1801  An  *' Act  to  regulate  the  Alewivc  Fishery." — Mass.  Spy, 
June  24. 

1824  Judge  Lincoln  always  places  n.s  many  dry  aletvives  before 
his  sJieep  a^  they  can  eat. — Xantucket  lu({uircr,  Feb.  23. 

1824  It  is  calriilated  that  40,000  aletvives  were  taken  in  Plymouth 
at  one  haul  la^t  week. — Mass.  Spy,  May  19. 

Algerine.     A  pirate.     See  quotations. 

1844  The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  had  talked  of  **  ruffian- 
ism "  in  that  state,  and  of  ''^  Algerines'"  ;  but  if  the  pro- 
position he  had  mtule  was  not  a  specimen  of  *^Al{ferineism,'" 
he  api^rehended  it  was  not  to  bo  found. — Mr  Rathbim 
of  N.Y.,  House  of  Representatives,  March  8:  Cong.  Globe, 
p.  360. 

1844  They  have  called  the  law  for  punishing  treason  an  Algerine 
law  ;  they  have  denominated  us  the  Algerine  party ; 
and  they  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  Algerine  cruelties. 
—Mr.  Potter  of  Rhode  Island,  Ho.  of  Rep.,  March  12: 
trf.,  p.  271,  App. 
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All  ereation,  all  nature,  all  wrath.    Everybody,  everything. 

1819     Father  imd  I  have  just  returned  from  the  balloon — all 
nature  was  there,  and  more  too. — Mass,  Spy,  Nov.  3. 

1824  They  sedd  too  'twould  shoot  like  all  nater, 

*Tis  singlcur  what  stories  they  tell. 
Woodstock   (Vt.)    Ohserv&r,   Feb.    17,   from   The  Jefferson 
Republican. 

1824  And  when  I  got  into  the  boat. 

The  sculors  sung  out,  "  smoke  his  tail," 
And  laughed  like  aU  nater  etfloat, 
And  cried,  "  twig  a  bear  under  sail." 

Salem  Observer,  March  6. 

1825  "  Possible  !  "  cried  one  : — "  that  beats  all  ?ia<€r."— John 
Nefd,  *  Brother  Jonathan,'  i.  158. 

1825    Without  even  a  civil  guess,  to  make  it  go  down  sleek.    It 

beats  dU  nater, — Id.y  iii.  145. 
1833     There  was  a  hive  of  honey,  and  the  honey  was  running 

away  like  aU  natur. — J.  K.  Paulding,  *  Banks  of  the  Ohio, 

ii.  63  (Lond.). 
1833     I  could  eat  like  aU  uyrath. . . .  [He  shall  clear  out],  or  I'll  be 

down  on  him  like  aU  wrath  anyhow. — Id.,  ii.  64,  77. 

1833  He  held  back  like  aU  wrath,  and  wouldn't  take  any  thing, 
—/d.,  iii.  199. 

1834  The  Gineral  got  homety  as  aU  nature, — *  Letters  of  Major 
Jack  Downing,'  p.  126  (N.Y.). 

1839  It  ain't  so  bad  a  place  to  camp,  if  it  didn't  rain  so  like 
dU natur. — C.  F.  Hoffman,  'Wild  Scenes,'  i.  60  (Lond.). 

1839  He  pulls  like  aU  creation,  as  the  woman  remarked  when 
the  horse  ran  away  with  her. — Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  iv.  363. 

1840  See  Cavort. 

1845  Folks  '11  get  pretty  soon  so  that  they  can't  go  out  of  doors 
at  all,  and  they  'U  have  aU  creation  roofed  over  to  keep  tlie 
cold  out. — Id.,  xi.  84. 

1852  I  know  summat  about  redskins.  This  'ere  beats  all  natur. 
— H.  C.  Watson,  *  Nights  in  a  Block-house,'  p.  47. 

1858  If  you  had  the  tire  of  all  creation  straightened  out  for  a 
crowbar. — *  Autocrat,'  chap.  vi. 

1862     He'd  never  thought  o'  borryin  from  Esau  like  all  nater, 
An'  then  confiscatin'  all  debts  to  seeh  a  small  pertater. 

*Biglow  Pai^errJ,'  2nd  Series,  No.  1. 

1862  But  I  don't  love  your  cat'logue  style,  do  you  ? 

Ez  ef  to  sell  aU  Natur  by  vendoo.  Id.,  No.  6. 

1862  To  these  examples  may  be  added  I^Ir.  Lowell's  ingenious 
variation  in  *  Biglow  P.,*  2nd  S.,  No.  7  : 

Ther's  critters  yit  thet  talk  an'  act 

Fer  w'ut  they  call  Conciliation  ; 

They'd  hand  a  buif'lo-drove  a  tract 

Whoa  they  wuz  madder  than  all  Basiin. 
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All  on  one  stick.     In  combination. 

1830     He  kept  a  kind  of  hotel  and  grocery  store,  ''all  on  one 

slick,''    as   we   say. — N.    Dana,    '  A   Mariner's   Sketches,* 

p.  18  (Providence,  R.I.). 
All  out  doors.     The  whole  country. 
1844     A  great  strapping  woman  as  tall  as  all  out-doors. — **  J. 

Slick,"  *  High  Life  in  New  York,'  ii.  60.     (N.E.D.) 

1847  Wild  tm*keys  ?  Oh  yes — all  out  doors  was  full  of  them. — 
Paulding,  *  American  Comedies,'  p.  196  (Pliila.). 

1848  It  takes  a  mind  like  Dannel's,  fewt,  ez  bi^  ez  all  outdoors. 
To  find  out  thet  it  looks  like  rain,  arter  it  fairly  pours. 

*  Biglow  Papers,'  1^  Series,  No.  9. 
1861  Gum's  the  fust  tlun-by-day light  train. 

With  all  outdoors  for  deepot. 

M,  2nd  Series,  No.  1. 

All  to  pieces.     Completely. 

1839     *'  I  know  him  all  to  pivcesy''  re})lied  the  gentleman. — Charles 

F.  Briggs,  *  Harry  Franco,'  i.  27. 
1847     I  Icnewhima//  to  pieces  as  soon  as  I  caught  sight  of  him. — 

Id,,  *  Tom  Pepper,'  i.  79. 

Alleviator. 

1824  "  Jenks's  AUcHator,'"  advertised  in  The  Mass.  Spy,  Dec.  15, 
was  a  contrivance  for  raising  sick  and  wounded  persons 
from  bed,  in  order  to  change  the  linen,  &c. 

All-fired.     A  modification  of  Hell-fired. 

1756     He  is   a   h-ll-fired  good   creature. — W.  Toldoroy,   *  Two 

Orphans.'     (N.E.D.) 
1833     See  what  a  hell-fircd  noise  the  watch  makes. — *  The  Down- 

Easters,'  i.  79. 
1835     His  boss  gin  him  a  most  all- fired  cut  with  a  horsewhip. — 

Boston  Pearly  Nov.  28. 
1837     Star's  an  all- fired  good  ox — he'll  draw  moro'n  any  two 

oxen  in  to\Mi. —  Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  ii.  149. 
IS  45     The  doctor' 11  charge  an  all- fired  price  to  cure  me,  I  s'pect. — 

Knickerbocker  Mag.,  xxvi.  182  (Aug.). 

1847  I  was  so  all-fired  blowed  tliat  I  hadn't  wind  enough  left 
to  laugh. — *  The  Great  Kalamazoo  Hunt,'  p.  50  (Phila.). 

1848  The  whole  town  came  to  see  the  man  wJio  had  got  the  all- 
fired  big  nose. — Knick.  Mag.,  xxxi.  339  (April). 

1848  The  fust  thing  T  know'd  1  got  a  most  all-fired  skecr,  that 
made  mo  juni))  vloav  off  the  side-walk  into  the  street. — 
Major  Jones's  '  Skct elites  of  Travel,'  p.  03  (Pliiln.). 

1850  If  vou  ])rovok(*  m-^  to  it,  you  will  get  all-firedhj  licked. — 
S.  Judd,  '  Richard  Kdnry,'  p.  108  (J^oston). 

1852  In  my  opinion,  Dan  Baxter  would  make  an  all- fired  good 
deacon. — Knick.  Mag.,  xl.  181  (Aug.). 

1855  Here  is  the  all-fircdest  fence  yet. — Weekly  Oregonian, 
June  30. 
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M-flred— con^. 

1866  You  may  think  I'm  a  sucker  ;  but  I've  used  them  things 
enough  in  the  mines  to  know  that  that  'ere  all- fired 
machine  is  not  "  hydroUicks." — S.  F.  Call,  Dec.  5. 

1867  You  pitiful  catamaran,  you're  too  all- fired  mean  to  kill. 
— Knick.  Mag,,  1.  36  (July). 

1861  I  don't  mind  tellin'  ye  about  a  golfired  rumpus  I  got  into 
down  in  Salsbiuy. — Orpheus  C.  Kerr,  Letter  2. 

1866     O  Sail,  did  you  ever  see  such  an  all- fired  sight  of  shoes  ? 

— Seba  Smith,  *  Way  Down  East,'  p.  289. 
1872    You  were  too  all-fired  lazy  to  get  a  stick  of  wood. — J.  M. 

Bailey,  *  Folks  in  Danbury,'  p.  80. 
1886     I'm  Abel  Doolittlo,  that's  who  I  am  ;  an  ef  I  hadn't  the 

aU-firedeat  nicest    farm    in    all    these  parts,    afore    your 

bununers  come  along,  I'll  swell  up  an  sneeze. — Admiral 

Porter's  *  Incidents  of  the  Civil  War,'  p.  184  (N.Y.). 

See  also  Jo-fired. 
All-overish.     Uncomfortable. 
1833    I  tell  you  what,  it  made  me  feel  quite   all-overish. — 

•  Sketches  of  D.  Crockett,'  p.  62  (N.  Y.). 
1865    I  grew — aU-over-ish — no  other  phrase  expresses  it. — PtU- 

nam's  Mag,,  vi.  575  (Dec). 

All  possessed,  like.     Like  everything. 

1833    He    struck   his    fists    together    like  all  possessed. — Seba 

Smith,  *  Major  Jack  Downing,'  p.  218  (1860). 
1857     Ho'd  carry  on  hke  all  possessed — dance,  and  sing,  and  tell 

stories,  jest  as  limber  €uid  lively  as  if  he'd  never  hefted  a 

timber. — PtUnam's  Mag.,  ix.  45  (Jan.). 

1862  [He  said]  how  the  rebils  had  licked  him,  and  was  drivin 
him  b€M)k  like  all  possessed. — *  Major  J.  D.,'  May  20. 

1872     [Tlie  room]  doos  smell  like  all  possest. — *  Poet  at  the  Break 

fast  Table,'  chap.  viii. 
1878     She  dropped  a  pan  o'  hot  oysters  into  the  lap  of  a  customer 

and  set  him  to  swearin'  cuid  dancin'  like  all  jiossessed, — 

J.  H.  Beadle,  *  Western  Wilds,'  p.  184. 

Allow.  To  be  of  the  opinion  that,  to  admit.  The  N.E.D.  cites 
Baret's  *  Alvearie,'  1580 

1801  We  allow  it  was  merit  for  Mr.  Jefferson  not  to  hinder  it. — 
Mass,  Spy,  Nov.  11. 

1825  Her  large  eyes  would  sparkle — so  the  men  allowed — like 
the  mischief. — John  Neal,  *  Brother  Jonathan,'  i.  28. 

1840  She  said  she  would  allow  he  was  the  most  beautiful  com- 
plected child  she  had  ever  seen. — Knick.  Mag.,  xv.  131. 

1843  Well,  Johnny,  what  do  you  allow  sang's  done  with,  out 
thare  in  Chi-ne  ? — R.  Carlton,  *  The  New  Purchase,'  i.  156. 
[Sang  is  ginseng.] 

1843  She  allowed  her  Bill  could  lick  are  a  man  in  the  'varsal 
world.— Id,,  ii.  158. 
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Mow — conUl, 

1844     **  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  accommodate  a  stranger 

with  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  ?  '*     **  Well,  I  allow  I 

couldn't."— FoZe  Lit.  Mag.,  ix.  164. 
1861     [She]  'lowed  it  was  dangersome  for  me  to  stay  on  the  deck. 

— *  Widow  Rugby's  Husband,'  &c.,  p.  50. 
18t50     Where  is  Hamlin  ?     I  allow  that  ho  is  dead,  or  I  would  ask 

him  too.— C.  H.  Smith,  *  Bill  Arp,'  p.  23. 
1866     Lowell  cites  Hakluyt,  1558,  but  says  that  allow  in  the  sense 

of  affirm  is  **  never  heard  in  New  England."  (?) 

Almighty.     Monstrous. 

1824  Sucli  **almighfi/''  nonsense  (to  speak  iransatlantice)  no 
eye  has  ever  belield. — De  Quincey.     ('  N.E.I).') 

18 18     I  felt  ahmrjhty  bhie.— '  Stray  Sul^jccts,'  p.  100. 

1857  If  you  went  into  your  field,  and  you  found  an  almighty 
big  mustard  stalk,  c^o. — H.  C.  Kimball  at  the  Bower>', 
Salt  Lake  City,  July  20:   'Journal  of  Discourses,'  v.  87. 

Almighty  Dollar,  The.  Tliis  phrase  was  used  by  Washmgton 
Irving  in  his  *  Creole  Village,'  1837  ;  and  wn«  claimed  by  him 
in  the  edition  of  1855,  whi(^h  is  to  bo  found  in  vol.  iv.  p.  36 
of  Constable's  *  Miscellany  of  Foreign  Literature.'  The 
passage  is  as  follows  : — 

"  As  we  swept  away  from  the  sliore,  T  cast  back  a  wistful 
eye  upon  tlio  moss-grown  roofs  and  ancient  elms  of  the  village, 
and  prayed  that  tlie  inhabitants  might  long  retain  their 
happy  ignorance,  their  absence  of  all  enterprise  and  im- 
provement, their  respect  for  the  fiddle,  and  their  contempt 
for  the  almighty  dollar.  (Note)  This  phrase,  used  for  tlie  fir.^t 
time  in  this  sketch,  has  since  passed  into  current  circulation, 
and  by  some  lias  been  questioned  as  savouring  of  irreverence. 
The  author,  therefore,  owes  it  to  his  orthodoxy  to  declare 
that  no  irreverence  was  intended,  even  to  the  dollar  itself, 
— which,  he  is  a\\are,  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  an 
object  of  worship." 

The  ox])ression  IukI  acquired  <iirreney  before  the  year 
1837,  for  it  occurs  in  quotatiou-marks  {vide  itijra)  in  Dec, 
1836,  i\\  an  article  severely  reflecting  on  Gov.  Isaac  Hill  of 
New  Ifampshire.  But  there  is  no  ren.son  to  doubt  tliat  Mr. 
Irving  invented  it.  Possibly  he  luwl  in  mind  Ben  Jonson's 
**  Alnu'ghtie  gold." — See  a  contri])ution  hv  Mr.  Matthews, 
*N.  c<L'  Q.,'  lis.  iii.  211. 
1836     "  Tho  Abniqhtif  Dollar ''  is  the  only  ol)ject  of  worship.— 

Public  Ledger,  Dec.  2  (Pliila.). 
1843  If  (as  a  foreigner  has  flung  at  us)  the  '"  almighty  dollar'^ 
is  not  always  on  [^an  Ameriean'sl  tongue,  you  may  be  quite 
sure  that  it  is  nearest  liis  lienrt.  —  Lou-i  II  Ofjrrimj,  iv.  5. 
1850  'Ihat  class  of  peojile.  sneered  at  by  tlie  gentleman  froni 
N.  Carolina,  but  most  invaluable,  who  seek  the  ''almighty 
dollar,''  and  the  comforts  and  education  it  furnishes. — 
Mr.  Butler  of  Conn.,  House  of  Kepr.,  March  12:  Cov, 
Globe,  p.  306,  Appendix. 
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Almighty  dollar— con^. 

1852  Here  is  a  speculation  in  which  dollars  and  cents  can  bo 
made,  with  which  the  almighty  doUar  has  to  play  a  part. — 
Mr.  Mace  of  Indiana,  Ho.  of  Rep.,  Feb.  20 :  id,,  p.  614. 

1855  An  extra  month's  delay  of  the  brig,  which  would  amount 
to  about  500  Almighty  Dollars, — Letter  to  the  Olympia 
(W.  T.)  Pioneer  and  Democrat,  Miuxjh  3. 

1856  They  talk  about  "  the  almighty  dollar  **  governing  the 
Yankees  ;  but  let  me  tell  you  it  governs  the  whole  species. 
— Mr.  Davidson  of  Louisiana,  House  of  Repr.,  Dec.  18: 
Cong,  Olobe,  p.  114,  Appendix. 

Altar.     (See  second  quotation.)    Canting  use  of  the  word. 

1851  What  soomed  to  be  their  annual  re-appearance  at  the 
altar, — S.  Judd,  *  Mfupgaret,*  i.  151. 

1874  [He]  invited  the  penitents  into  the  enclosed  pen-like  place 
caUed  the  altar. — Edward  Eggleston,  *  The  Circuit  Rider,* 
p.  204  (Lond.  1895). 

Amalgamation.  The  mingling  of  the  black  and  the  white  racon. 
The  word  is  used  by  Delolme,  1775  (N.E.D.),  with  refer- 
ence to  Normans  and  Saxons. 

1839  The  Senator  further  makes  the  broad  charge  that  Aboli- 
tionists wish  to  enforce  the  unnatural  system  of  amalga- 
mation. We  deny  the  fact. — Mr.  Morris  of  Oliio,  U.S. 
Senate,  Feb.  9:  Cong,  Qlohe,  p.  174,  Appendix. 

1840  Mr.  Johnson  of  Marj'land  considered  the  question  of  aboli- 
tion was  but  one  decree  in  the  rear  of  atnalgamation, — 
House  of  Representatives,  Jan.  28:   id.,  p.  150. 

1847  '^Amalgamation,''  even  by  marriage,  is  not  at  all  dreaded 
[in  Texas].  Parties  of  white  and  coloured  persons  not 
xmfrequentlv  come  over  from  Louisiana. — *  Life  of  Benj. 
Lundy/  p.  117  (Phila.). 

Ambition,  v.    To  aspire,  to  aim  at. 

1688  Each  anibitioning  to  engross  as  much  as  they  can. — Clayton, 
Phil,  Trans.     (N.E.D.)' 

1818  Who  ambitioned  to  be  his  correspondent. — ^Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, *  Writings  '  (1830),  iv.  453.     (N.E.D.) 

1857  The  idea  was  rather  above  my  head,  and  I  didn't  ambition 
it. — Knick.  Mag.,  xlix.  39  (Jan.). 

1861  He  harped  on  the  *'  Jurist  "  part  of  the  matter,  which  is 
a  character  I  rather  ambition, — *  Letters  of  Lord  Blach- 
ford,*  Feb.  23,  p.  230. 

Ambitious.     See  quotation.. 

1837  The  fight  had  made  him  as  ambitions  as  a  wild  cat.  (Note) 
In  Western  parlance,  vicious ....  He's  never  ambitious, 
except  among  Injuns  and  horses. — R.  M.  Bird,  *  Nick  of  the 
Woods,'  i.  23,  86  (Lond.). 
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Amen  Corner.  That  part  of  a  meeting-house  occupied  by  persons 
who  assist  the  preacher  with  occasional  and  irregular 
responses.     Also,  by  analo^ry,  a  herd  of  political  claqueurs. 

1904  They  were  in  their  places  in  the  ainen  comer,  to  the  right 
of  the  crude  pulpit. — W.  N.  Harben,  *  The  Georgians,' 
p.  67. 

1910  The  famous  Anien  corner  in  New  York  tries  to  keep  up 
traditions,  but  without  the  old  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and 
substituting  for  Piatt,  Depew,  and  Hiscock  the  names  of 
McGill,  Anderson,  and  I-.ittle,  the  recent  acts  are  not  of 
national  importance. — BoHon  Herald^  April  6. 

America,  American,  as  applied  to  the  colonists.  [The  word 
American  was  applied  to  the  American  Indians  far  into  the 
eighteenth  century  :  as  in  the  Wesley  hynm, 

The  dark  Americans  convert, 

Ajid  shine  in  ev^ery  pagan  heart.] 

1047  Divers  make  it  an  article  of  our  American  creed. — Ward, 
*  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam,'  p.  24.     (N.E.D.) 

1743  Under  the  heading,  America^  news  is  collected  from  Phila- 
delphia, New- York,  Newport,  and  Woodstock.  —  Boston 
Evening  Post,  Aug.  22. 

1759  Mr.  Pratt  (afterwards  Lord  Camden)  said  to  Mr.  Frankhn, 
**  For  all  what  you  Americans  say  of  your  loyalty,  I  know 
you  will  one  day  tlu-ow  off  your  dependence  on  this 
rountry.'*  —  Wm.'  Gordon,  *  Hist.  Am.  Kevol.,'  i.  136 
(Lond.,  1788). 

1764  America  can  answer  all  expenses  of  government. — Provi- 
dence Gazette,  Aug.  18. 

1766  When  the  resolution  was  taken  in  this  house  to  tax 
A  merica,  I  was  ill  in  my  bed ....  I  would  fain  know  by 
whom  an  Ajnerican  is  represented  here. .  .  .The  Gentleman 
tells  us,  America  is  almost  in  open  rebellion.  I  rejoice 
that  America  has  resisted. — Speech  of  William  Pitt  in 
Parliament,  Boston  Ev.  Post,  ^lay  12. 

1774  [He]  asked  whether  it  was  not  better  to  give  up  to  the 
Americans. — Tlios.  Hutchinson's  '  Diarj%'  Dec.  21. 

1787  The  Americans  are  amphibious  animals.  They  cannot 
be  confined  to  the  land  alone. — Letter  from  Captain  John 
Sullivan,  March  1,  .4m.  Museum,  iii.  437. 

1791  America  is  used  very  generally  both  by  writers  and  public 
speakers,  when  they  only  intend  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.... It  may  have  come  into  use,  as  being 
shorter  to  sav  Americans,  than  citizens  of  tlie  United  States. 
—Letter  to  The  GazHte  of  the  U.S.,  Pliila.,  Feb.  IG. 

1795  Shall  it  be  said  in  Europe,  that  the  American  nation  is 
insensible  to  merit  ? — Gazette  of  the  U.S.,  March  2. 

America.     The    States,    as   distinguished    from    the   Territories 
See  States,  The, 
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Americanize.     To  make  American.     Pickering,  1816.     (N.E.D.) 

1802  I  do  not  think  you  can  do  better  than  to  fix  here  for  awhile, 
till  you  can  become  again  Americanized^  and  understand 
the  map  of  the  coimtry. — ^I'ho.  Jefferson  to  Joel  Barlow, 
who  was  abroad.  May  3. 

1824  In  1824,  General  Jackson  wrote  to  Dr.  Coleman  of  N.  Caro- 
lina :  **  We  have  been  too  long  subject  to  the  British 
merchants.  It  is  time  that  we  should  become  Ameri- 
cantzed,^' — Mr.  M*Clean  of  Pennsylvania,  House  of  Repr., 
June  18,  1846  :   Cong,  Globe,  p.  902. 

Amy   Dardin.     Amy's  case  came  to  be  a  proverb  for  procras- 
tination. 

1803  This  Amy  Dardin  is  a  Virginian,  and  has  imremittingly 
applied  to  every  Congress  for  nine  years  past  for  com- 

5 sensation. — Mas  ft.    Spy,    Dec.    7.     See    also    Mass,    Spy, 
an.  11,  1804.     [She  was  administratrix  of  David  Dardin's 

estate.] 
1817     He  and  Amy  Dardin's  horse  alike  have  run  their  race,  and 

their  claims  have  siu^ived  tliem. — James  K.   Paulding, 

•  Letters  from  the  South,'  i.  190  (N.Y.). 
1835     fit  would  be]  better  than  hanging  on  like  Amy  Dardin 

for  fifty  years  ;     and  then  get  pay  for  a  horse  pressed 

during  the  Revolution  ;     and  indeed  thia  case  of  Amy 

Dardin  shews  much  of  the  course  of    proceeding. — Col. 

Crockett's  *  Tour,'  p.  114  (Phila.). 

Anaconda.     This  term  was  applied  to  General  MTlellan's  army, 
which  was  at  one  time  expected  to  **  crush  the  rebellion." 

1862  How  ridiculoiis  was  the  **  anaconda  theory  "  of  crushing 
the  rebellion  ! — Yale  Lit,  Mag.,  xxviii.  63. 

1863  [The  army]  was  the  anaconda,  for  so  the  people  had  chris- 
tened it.— O.  J.  Victor,  *  Hist.  Southern  Rebellion,'  ii.  471. 

1879  The  folds  of  the  traditional  ''Anaconda''  that  the  N,Y, 
Herald  had  so  graphically  depicted  as  encircling  the  South. 
— '  Southern  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,'  xi.  119. 

Anagreeta.    See  quotation. 

1775  Anagreeta  is  the  com  gathered  before  maturity,  and 
dried  in  an  oven  or  the  hot  sun ....  [It  makes]  a  fine  mix- 
ture in  puddings,  especially  with  pease  ;  but  this  is  only 
practised  in  the  provinces  of  New  York  and  N^ew  Jersey. — 
B.  Romans,  *  Florida,'  p.  122  n. 
Ante  off,  ante  up.  To  exchange,  to  pay  up. 
1857     I  did  hear  that  you  aiHed  off  1000  shares  in  trade  for  Texa^ 

lands. — Knick,  Mag.,  xlix.  43  (Jan.). 
1861     I  have  had  to  ante  up  at  the  rate  of  $200.— JN'.T.  Tribune, 

Aug.  10  (Bartlott). 
1888  If  you  cannot  bo  a  captain 

Of  a  famous  baf?e-ball  nine, 
You  can  ante  up  your  fifty  cents, 
And  at  the  players  whine. 

N.Y.  Mercury,  July  21  (Farmer). 
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Anti-federalist.  A  namo  applied  to  the  followers  of  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

1788  This  to\vn  [Carlisle,  Pa.]  is  now  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct parties,  Federalists  and  Anti federalists, — Maryland 
Journal,  Feb.  18. 

1788  The  famous  Dr.  Spring  asked  a  lady  on  which  side  she  was, 
fed.  or  arUifed, — Id.,  June  3. 

1798  And  these  fine  fellows  should  be  led 
By  Lyon,  sturd}^  Ant i fed. 

Who  ought  to  howl  with  broken  head. 

Farmer  8  Weekly  Mnseiitn  (New-year  piece). 

1799  Terms  of  the  most  virulent  and  contemptuous  reproach; — 
Democrat,  Jacobin,  and  Anti-federalist ....  Pit  the  for- 
mation of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  minority  were 
termed  Anti-federalists  ;  the  majority,  with  Mr.  Hamilton, 
took  the  name  of  Federalists.  [Each  of  these  terms  is 
discussed  at  some  length.] — The  Aurora,  July  4  (Phila.). 

1800  By  [the  nickname]  anti- federalist,  the  same  is  meant  as 
by  jacobin,  republican,  democrat,  and  the  like. — Id,, 
Nov.  28. 

Antl-fOgmatlC.     See  quot.  1788,  1789. 

1788  As  for  children,  I  destroy  them,  by  persuading  their 
parents  that  a  dram  of  raw  rum  or  whisky  is  necessary 
for  them  every  morning,  to  kejip  the  fog  out  of  their  throats. — 
Dialogue  between  a  Sword  and  a  Hog-shead  of  Spirits, 
American  Museum  (Phila.). 

1789  [The  great  utility  of  Rum]  has  given  it  the  medical  name 
of  an  Aiitifogmatic.  The  quantity  taken  every  morning 
is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  tliickness  of  the  fog. — Mass, 
Spy,  Nov.  12. 

1821     See  Appendix,  No.  XXXIII. 

1825  The  half-pint  of  whiskey,  wliich  every  man  takes  in  the 
morning,  first  thing  he  does  after  gettinc:  up,  is  called  an 
anti-fognuitic. — J.  K.  Paulding,  *  John  Bull  in  America,' 
p.  14  (Lond.). 

1829  The  takers  of  anti-fogmatics,  juleps,  or  other  combustibles. 
— Savannah  (Oa.)  Mercury,  July  1. 

1833     "  Do  you  know  that  our  particular  friend  J kicked  the 

bucket  last  night  ?  "  **  You  don't  say  so  !  Will  you  take 
an  anti-fogmatic  ?  "  **  Don't  care  if  I  do." — First  number 
of  The  Baltimore  Sum,  Sept.  3. 

1837  Is  that  other  anti-foqmatic  ready  ? — Knick.  Mag.,  x. 
437  (Nov.). 

1840  The  learned  counsel  offers  to  prove  that  Tim  had  that 
morning  taken  a  little  dust  of  grog,  tliat  is  to  saj'  an  eye- 
opener,  and  a  sleep-di.^turbcr,  and  a  gum-tickler,  and  a  gall- 
breaker,  and  an  anti-fogmatic,  and  it  may  be  two  or  three 
small  horns  more,  wliicli  no  gentleman  need  to  be  ashamed 
on. — Daily  PcJUiant  (St.  T-ouis),  May  14. 
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Anti-fogmatie— con^. 

1845     We  wish  the  present  generation  was  a  little  more  arUi- 

fogmaticcU, — Nauvoo  Neighbor,  Feb.  26. 
1852    Tom  Nettles  [was]  mixing  a  couple  of  rosy  arUi-fogmalica. 

— *  As  Good  as  a  Comedy,'  p.  134  (Phil€k.). 
1855    A  thirsty  throat,  to  which  imvthing  like  delay  in  an  arUi- 

fogmaiic   is   almost   certain   bronchitis. — W.    G.    Simms, 

•  Border  Beagles,'  p.  55  (N.Y.). 

Anxious  seat.  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Reeve,  in  Munsey's  Mag,,  Maj% 
1909,  p.  164,  says  that  Chas.  G.  Finney  first  used  this  term 
at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  in  the  eight een-thirties.  The  expression 
explains  itself. 

1836  I  was  speedily  led  to  conclude  that  [the  preacher]  was 
about  to  try  the  anxious  seat, — Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  *  Visit 
to  America,'  i.  13. 

1835  The  other  meeksiu^,  which  is,  I  believe,  altogether  new, 
hfiks  received  the  somewhat  barbarous  and  canting  deno- 
mination of  **  Anxioiis  Seat.*' — Id.,  ii.  35. 

1837  Both  prescribed  one  principle,  *'  the  anxious  seat.'* — 
Knick.  Mag.,  x.  141  (Aug.). 

1837  Settin'  on  the  anxious  benches. — Haliburton,  *  Clock- 
maker  '  (1862),  p.  232.     (N.E.D.) 

1842     On   the   front  bench,   before  the  platform,   were  yoimg 
females,   occupying   what  is   called    "  the  anxious  seat,' 
most  of  them  in  convulsions. — Buckingham,  *  E.  and  W. 
States.'  i.  515.     [This  was  at  a  Methodist  **  Revival  "  in 
Carlisle,  Pa.] 

1842  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania  said  he  was  on  the  anxious 
seat,  and  the  senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clyde)  had 
brought  him  to  it. — U.S.  Senate,  Feb.  14  :  Congressional 
Globe,  p.  231. 

1853     You  tell  them  to  go  to  the  anxious  seat  to  get    forgiv^eness. 

— Brigham   Young,   July   24  :      *  Journal  of  Discourses,' 

i.  240. 
1857     I  did  not  go  to  the  anxious  seat  myself. .  .  .Very  little  use 

in   my   going   to   the  anxious   bench. — George   A-    Smith, 

Bowery,  Salt  Lake  City,  Aug.  2  :    id.,  v.  104-5. 

Any.     At  all.     [Similarly   some  for   somewhat,  and  none  for   not 
at  all.] 

1817  If  our  readers  are  any  like  ourselves,  we  tliink  they  cannot 
help  laughing. — Analectic  Mag.,  ix.  437  (Pliila.). 

1823  I  much  need  [a  nap],  not  having  slept  aiiy  for  several 
nights. — Nantucket  Inquirer,  Doc.  2. 

1827  It  can't  be  that  he  has  been  examined  and  cross-questioned, 
and  differed  any. — Mass.  Spy,  Aug.  8. 

1833     Aint  tired  any,  air  ye  ? — *  The  Down-Easters,'  i.  105. 

1843  Suppose  you  could  swear  one  of  them  kept  a  stud  of  wild 
tigers,  would  it  help  you  any  ? — '  Cornelius  Mathews,' 
p.  85. 
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Any — contd, 

1846  The  captain  used  to  boast  that  he  could  pack  a  gallon 
without  its  setting  him  back  any, — *  Quarter  Race  in  Ken- 
tucky, &c.,'  p.  103  (Phila.). 

1846     Well,  the  bear  didn't  seem  to  mind  him  none. — Id.,  p.  190. 

1852  Our  adventures  slept  none  that  night. — J.  B.  Jones,  *  Col, 
Vanderbomb,'  p.  198  (Phila.). 

1857     Your  words  come  down  jest  like  rain  spatterin'  on  a  rock. 

They  don't  soak  in  any.— J.  G.  Holland,  *  The  Bay  Path,' 

p.  32. 
1869     It  is  a  good  tune, — ^you  can't  improve  it  any, — *  Innocents 

Abroad,'  chap.  iv. 

1875     When  you  get  into  a  dangerous  place,  don't  turn  coward. 

That    is'nt    going    to    help    matters    any. — Mark   Twain, 

•  Old  Times,'    Atl.  Monthly,  p.  574  (May.). 
1880     I  had  never  danced  any,  and  I  determined  that  I  would 

break  the  ice. — Peter  H.   Burnett,   *  Recollections  of  an 

Old  Pioneer,'  p.  12. 

1880  The  prisoners  did  not  sleep  any  for  several  nights. — Id., 
p.  65. 

0.1882  The  house-fly  can  only  see  a  distance  of  thirty-eight 
feet,  but  that  never  bothers  him  any.  He  always  manages 
to  keep  within  thirty-seven  feet  of  everything. — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

1888  You  don't  want  to  fool  with  those  Quakers  any,  and  don't 
you  forget  it. — Id.,  Oct.  6  (Farmer). 

Anyways.     In  any  manner.     Also  No  ways. 

a.  1560     All  those  who  are  any  ways  afflicted. — *  Common  Prayer.' 

1842     We  can't  make  them  any  wn^/s  comfortable  here. — Mrs. 

Kirkland,  *  Forest  Life  '  (in  Mich.),  i.  114  (Lend.), 
a.  1848     I  can't  crowd  it  into  my  narrow  belief  that  Paul's  mental 

machinery  was  a^iy  ways  out  of  kilter.— Dow,  Jim.,  '  Patent 

Sermons,'  i.  82. 
1848     The  slavery  question  aint  no  ways  bewilderin'. — '  Biglow 

Papers,'  1st  Series,  No.  5. 

Anywheres  for  Anywhere. 

1856     Have    you    seen    him    anywheres    about  ? — Knick,    Mag., 

xlvii.  44  (Jan.). 
18.">S     The  compn.!iy  war  mostly  white,  and  as  select  a.^  rrmld 

be  picked  u[>  *'  any  whrrcfi.'' — Id.,  lii.  534  (Nov.). 

Apple-bug.     See  quotation. 

1829  Apple-bif{/s,  as  the  country  people  call  that  black  bentle- 
shaped  insect  which  frequents  smnmer  pools,  and  which 
is  distinguished  for  the  perfmno  of  the  fruit  that  has  given 
it  its  name. — J.  P.  Kennedy,  'Swallow  Bam,'  p.  118. 
(N.Y.,  ISoI.) 
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Apple-batter.     See  first  quotation. 

1832     Apple-bxUter is  made  by  stewing  apples  in  new  cider, 

eSter  it  has  been  boiled  dovm  to  one-tliird  of  its  bulk. — 

A  Cincinnati  Correspondent,  The  Mirror ^  Lond.,  May  26. 
1878    The  vain  expectancy  of  apple-bidUer,  short-cake,  and  milk. 

— *  Southern  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,'  vi.  3  (Richmond,  Va.). 
1880    The  delicious  milk  and  elegant  apple-butter  of  the  glorious 

valley  [of  the  Shenando€ih].— /rf.,  ix.  188. 

Apple-jaek.— Strong  cider. 

1865    The  genuine  Virginia  stimulant  known  as  apple-jack,  or 

apple  whisky.— A\  F.  Tribune.     (N.E.D.) 
1885     If  there  was  a  btwrrel,  yes,  a  half-barrel  or  a  rvmlet,  of 

**  apple  jack  "  or  **  peach  brandy,"  they  would  find  it. — 

*  Southern  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,'  xiii.  142. 

Appreciate.  (1)  To  raise  in  value. 

1779     Any  probable  attempt  to  raise  or  appreciate  the  value  of 

the  money.-— P.  Webster,  *  Pol.  Essays,'  33.     (X.E.D.) 
(2)  To  rise  in  value. 
1789-96     A  great  demand  for  specie  tmd  bills,  wliich  occasioned 

the  latter  to  appreciate. — Morse,    *  Am.    Geogr.,'    i.    323. 

(N.E.D.) 

Approbate.  To  approve.  Obs.  in  England  for  two  centm-ies. 
(N.E.D.) 

1802  A  Boston  Editor,  in  a  rage  for  approbating  Mr.  Jefferson's 
mode  of  addressing  Congress. — T?ie  Balance,  Jan.  26, 
p.  27(Hudson.N.Y.). 

1802  The  administration  of  Governor  Strong  is  generally  and 
thoroughly  approbated. — Mass.  Spy,  March  31. 

1812  "  Diplomas  for  Physicians  and  Graduates  engrossed 
according  to  the  latest  form  approbated  by  the  President 
of  Harvard  University "  advertised  by  C.  Edwards, 
Public  Copyist  :     Boston  Gazette^  June  25. 

1859  In  this  law,  the  Lord  does  not  disapprohate  the  principle 
...  .If  the  Lord  did  not  intend  to  approbate  a  crime,  he 
would  have  reproved  him. — Orson  Pratt,  Mormon  Taber- 
nacle, July  24  :    '  Jom*nal  of  Discourses,'  vi.  352-3. 

1861  [While  the  Mississippi  delegates]  regret  the  necessity  for 
this  action,  they  approbate  it. — Orville  J.  Victor,  '  Hist. 
Southern  Rebellion,'  i.  192 

Area  of  Freedom.  A  plirase  wldeli  came  into  use  in  connexion 
with  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

1845  Is  our  aid  invoked  to  relieve  [Texas]  from  a  condition  of 
servitude,  and  extend  ^''  the  area  of  freedom  "  ?  Why,  sir. 
in  the  same  breath  in  which  we  are  called  upon  to  extend 
**  the  area  of  frcedoniy'  we  are  assured  that  Texas  achieved 
her  independence  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto. — Mr. 
Smith  of  Indiana,  in  the  House  of  l\ei)resentatives,  Jan.  8  : 
Cong,  Qlohe,  p.  79,  Appendix. 
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Area  of  Freedom — contd, 

1845  Mr.  Barnard  of  New  York  read  the  preamble  to  the  con- 
stitution, in  which,  he  said,  there  was  nothing  about 
**  enlarging  the  area  of  freedom.''' — The  same,  Jan.  25  : 
id.,  p.  188. 

1845  Mr.  Mcllvaine  of  Pennsylvania  noticed  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  "  area  of  freedom.''' — Id.,  p.  190. 

1848  Thet's  the  reason  I  want  to  spread  Freedom's  aree, — 
*  Biglow  Papers,'  No.  5. 

Argonaut.  The  adventurers  who  went  to  California  in  1849 
are  thus  styled.  In  1890,  Haskins's  'Argonauts  of  Cali- 
fornia '  was  published  (N.  Y.). 

Ark,  n.     Otherwise  a  "  Kentucky  boat,"  or  a  "  flat  boat." 

1802  A  safe  and  easy  Navigation  is  made  for  Arks  and  Rafts, 
with  any  tolerable  head  of  water,  from  Columbia  to  Tide- 
water.— Intelligencer,  Feb.  17  (Lancaster,  Pa.). 

1803  These  boats  are  generally  called  "  .4 rA*5,"  and  are  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Mr.  Krudger,  on  the  Juniata, 
about  ten  voars  figo. — Thaddeus  M.  Harris,  *  Journal  of  a 
Tour,'  April  14  (Boston,  1805,  p.  30). 

1810  Wheat  and  other  grain  can  be  brought  down  the  [Sus- 
quehanna] river,  in  boats  or  arks,  and  landed  at  the  mill- 
door,  from  whence  flour  can  be  transported  in  boats  or 
arks  to  Havre-de-grace  and  Baltimore. — Advt.,  Lan- 
caster (Pa.)  JournaU  March  3. 

1817  Arks,  of  which  hundreds  are  on  tlie  [Ohio]  river. — M. 
Birkbeck,  *  Journey  to  America,'  p.  50  (Phila.). 

1817  In  the  course  of  tlic  day  we  passed  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
arks,  or  Kentucky  boats,  going  with  produce  to  [New] 
Orleans. — John  Bradbury,  '  Travels,'  p.  198. 

1817  The  usual  price  is  S75.  for  each,  wliicli  will  accommodate 
three  or  four  families,  as  they  carry  from  25  to  30  tons  ; 
and  it  frequently  Iiappens  that  the  ark  can  be  sold  for  nearly 
what  it  cost,  six  or  eiglit  hundred  miles  lower  dowTi. — 
Id.,  p.  317. 

1820  The  River  [Ohio]  is  navigated  by  Steam  Boats,  Barges, 
Keel  Boats,  Flat  Boats  or  Arks,  Skiffs,  Pirogues,  Rafts, 
&c. — Western  Revicic,  Jan.  (Lexington,  Ky.). 

1821  There  is  no  raft  nor  ark,  that  descends  the  Susquehanna, 
that  can  ]>ossibly  be  worked  through  this  canal. — Pcnnu, 
Intelliffcnccr,  June  8  (Harrisburg). 

1823     A  great  quantity  of  flour  and  otlier  produce   has  been 

carried  down  [the  Susquehanna]  in  arks  and  keel-boats. — 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Journal,  April  4. 
1829     Tlio  captain  had  housed  his  all  in  an  ark,  called  in  our 

Western  language  a  flat-boat. — '  Life  of  8.   S.   Prentiss,' 

p.  31  (18S4). 
1855     The  returning  crows  of  these  leviathan  arks  of  our  Western 

wealth  generally  follow  their  leader. — Knirk.  Mag.,  xlvi, 

592  (Dec). 
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Ark,  V.    To  load  upon  an  ai*. 

1845  I  stood  by  while  all  of  the  animals  were  arked,  each  one 
more  obstinate  than  the  former. — St,  Louis  Reveillr, 
Aug.  4. 

Ark- wise.    After  the  fashion  of  an  ark. 

1829  The  school  house  was  moved  ark-wise  more  than  a  hundred 
rods. — Mass,  Spy,  Dec..  9,  from  the  Buffalo  Republican, 

Arkansas  tooth-pick.  A  long  knife.  [Also  'California*  and 
*  Missouri.*] 

1840  The  young  gentleman  who  borrowed  a  brace  of  duelling 
pistols,  and  an  **  Arkansas  toothpick,**  from  our  office,  is 
notified,  &c. — Daily  Pennant  (St.  Louis),  July  20. 

1855  We  mistrust  that  the  author  of  that  statement  saw  a 
Missouri  toothpick,  and  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits. — 
Herald  of  Freedom,  Lawrence,  Kas.,  June  9. 

1856  A  weapon  only  inferior  in  size  tmd  weiglit  to  the  modem 
"  California  toothpick,'*— W.  G.  Simms,  *  Eutaw,*  p.  142. 

1861  I  didn't  call  but  jest  on  one  [Southern  gentleman],  an* 
he  drawed  toothpick  on  me. — *  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  Series. 
No.  1. 

1863  [The  Border  Ruffians!  hastened  to  Price's  standard, 
having  ground  from  their  **  Arkatisas  toothpicks  "  the  blood- 
stains of  Kansas  settlers. — O.  J.  Victor,  *  Hist.  Southern 
Rebellion,'  ii.  278. 

1869  A  brace  of  faithful  pistols  in  his  belt,  and  a  huge  **  Arkansas 
toothpick,**  or  bowie  knife,  in  a  leather  sheatli. — A.  K. 
McClure,  *  Rocky  Mountains,'  p.  377. 

Arroya,  Arroyo.     See  quotations.    Sjmnish, 

1846  An  arroyo,  or  small  ri\^let  fed  by  springs,  runs  through 
his  rancho. — Edwin  Bryant,  '  What  I  saw  in  California,' 
p.  269  (Lond.,  1849). 

1850     Bayard  Taylor.     (*  N.E.D.') 

1854  Three  miles  from  San  Antonio  we  crossed  tlie  bod  of  the 
arroyo  Alazan,  now  reduced  to  a  dry  mass  of  gravel. — 
Putnam's  Mag.,  iii.  258  (March). 

1869  Crossing  an  arroya,  or  dr^'  bed  of  a  creek,  near  the  bottom 
of  the  mesa,  and  passing  tlu'ough  some  dense  tliickets  of 
mesquit  and  ocochilla,  the  struggling  family  found  them- 
selves at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  cliff. — J.  Ross  Browne,  'Adven- 
tures in  the  Apache  Country,'  p.  90. 

Artificial.     An  artificial  flower. 

1857  [My  wives  will  say]  O  dear,  are  there  no  ribbons  coming  ? 
I  want  an  artificial,  quick. — Brigham  Young,  Aug.  2  : 
'  Journal  of  Disc.,'  v.  98. 

1903  The  preachers  [n.  1853]  used  to  denounce  the  sinful 
wearing  of  ''  artifcinls** — by  which  they  meant  artificial 
flowers — in  women's  bonnets. — Geo.  C.  Eggleston,  *  TJie 
First  of  the  Hoosiers,'  p.  121  (Phila.). 
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Ary.     E'er  a.     Fielding  and  Smollett  have  arrow  in  this  sense. 

1749  I  don*t  believe  there  is  arrow  a  servant  in  the  house. — *  Tom 
Jones.'     (N.E.D.) 

1771  I  now  carries  my  head  higlier  than  arrow  private  gentle- 
woman of  Vales. — '  llmnphry  Clinker.'     (N.E.D.) 

1852  If  he  should  lose  ary  one  of  'em,  it  would  break  his  heart. — 
Seba  Smith,  *  Major  Jack  Downing,'  p.  392  (1860). 

1856  Cuba  was  as  necessary  to  our  Government  q&  ary  one  of 
the  States.— /(£.,  p.  437. 

1865  **  Your  nag  is  worth  ary  two  of  my  critters,"  said  the  man. 
— Atlantic  Monthly,  p.  442  (Oct.). 

1867  Well,  says  old  Bitters,  I  expect  I  can 

Scale  a  fair  load  of  wood  with  e'er  a  man. 

Lowell,  '  Fitz -Adam's  Story,'  id.  (Jan.). 

Ash-cake.     A  cake  baked  in  the  ashes. 

1839  Fellows  whose  richest  loaf  is  com  ash-cake ,  and  who  use 
jerked  beef  and  venison  with  their  tea. — Letter  from 
Illinois  :     The  Jeffersonian,  Jan.  26,  p.  399. 

1844  [A  public  dinner  was  given  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  in  1840.] 
At  this  dinner,  a  largo  ash-cake  was  baked,  containing 
about  three  bushels  of  corn  meal.  This  was  put  on  the 
table,  and  a  hickory  bush  stuck  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  three 
plates  put  on  the  ash-cake  ;  and  out  of  these  plates  ate 
General  Jackson,  Felix  Grundy,  and  James  K.  Polk. — 
Mr.  Hardin  of  Illinois,  House  of  kei)resentatives,  March  21  : 
Congressional  GlobCy  p.  631,  A])pendix. 

1861  Not  even  a  guard  being  left  to  keep  the  ash-cakes  from 
stray  dogs. — Knickerbocker  ^lag.,  Ivii.  624  (Jmie). 

Ashland  Dictator,  The.  Henry  Clay.  See  tlio  Century  Mag., 
Dec,  1886. 

1842  The  "  one  man  "  resolutions  by  '*  the  Ashland  dictator  " 
marked  out  the  lino  of  conduct. .  .  .The  President  could  not 
please  botli  the  Chairman  [Mr.  Adams]  and  the  Ashland 
dictator. — Mr.  Colquitt  of  Georgia,  in  the  House  of  Kepr., 
Aug.  18  :     Cong.  Globe,  p.  814,  App. 

1842  Well  do  I  remember  the  declaration  of  the  imperious 
tenant  of  Ashland,  that  the  Democrats  wore  like  criminals 
on  the  hangman's  cart,  waiting  only  for  the  order  of 
execution. — Mr.  Kennedy  of  Indiana,  the  same,  Dec.  28  : 
id.y  p.  74,  App. 

1850  I  fancy  I  can  see  the  indignation.  ..  .manifested  by  the 
Sage  of  Ashland,  as  ho  saw  approach  this  militar^^  cortege. 
— Mr.  Olds  of  Ohio,  the  same,  Aug.  5  :     id.,  p.  1148,  App. 

Associational.     Belonging   to    a   congregational   association. 
1815     Students  must  ])iiss  through  the  assoridtional  or  ])rosby- 

terial  examination. — Boston  Qly.  Iicvinr.  p.  50.     ('  N.F.D.') 
1821     [He]     attends     every     associational     and     consociational 

meeting   witliin    his   district. — T.    Dwight,    'Travels,'    iv. 

320. 
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Asterism.  A  single  asterisk.  [It  usucJly  means  *«*.] 
1796  Morse's  *  Am.  Geography,'  i.  193.  (*N.E.D.') 
1812    Eight  towns  (marked  with  asterisms)  had  elected  their 

members. — Mass.  Spy,  Oct.  7. 
1909    See  *  N.  &  Q.,'  10  S.  xi.  83. 

At  that     An  intensifying  phrase,  like  too  or  moreover, 

1830    The  march  was  now  hmried  on,  yet  slow  cU  that,  for  I  could 

not  walk  fast. — Mass,  Spy,  July  28. 
1836    TTia  goods  are  marked  so  high,  he  knows  that  the  one  who 

steals  them  gets  a  hard  bargain  at  that. — Public  Ledger 

(Phila.),  AprU  13. 

1839  I  goes  in  for  toddies  strong,  as  strong  as  pison  at  that, — 
Salem  Advertiser,  Sept.  18,  from  N.O,  Picayune, 

1840  He  wffcs  fined  only  a  dollar,  and  went  to  jail  at  that. — Daily 
Pennant  (St.  Louis),  May  6. 

1841  If  that  member  [Mr.  Giddings  of  Ohio]  will  go  to  any 
coimty  in  the  Stato  of  Georgia,  and  dare  to  utter  but  half 
of  what  he  said  here  yesterday,  he  would  most  certainly 
be  subjected  to  the  infliction  of  Lj-nch  law,  and  he  might 
be  happy  if  he  escaped  at  that. — Mr.  Black  of  Greorgia, 
House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  9  :  Congressional  Qlobc, 
p.  165.  App. 

1846  Our  food  was  of  the  most  unwholesome  kind,  and  scant 
at  that. — P.  P.  Pratt,  account  of  his  escape,  The  Prophet 
(N.Y.),  Feb.  1. 

1850  Had  to  take  [the  mare]  or  get  none,  and  to  buy  her  at 
that. — Cornelius   Mathews,    *  Monej'penny,'    p.  12    (N.Y.). 

1851  Some  paper  which  she  could  not  read,  nor  tell  its  meaning, 
and  forged  at  that. — Joel  H.  Ross,  "  What  I  saw  in  New 
York,'  p.  145  (Auburn,  N.Y.). 

1854  And  then  the  doggery -keepers  got  to  sellin'  licker  by  the 
drink,  instead  of  the  half-pint,  and  a  dime  a  drink  at  tliat. 
J.  (;.  Baldwin,  *  Flush  Times,'  p.  308. 

1855  Miss  W.  has  her  instinctive  likings,  and  very  romantic 
ones  at  that. — '  Fudge  Doings,'  i.  156. 

1859     Tliis  seems  to  be  a  game  for  the  Presidency,  and  a  brag 

game  at  that. — Mr.  Thompson  of  Kentucky,  U.S.  Senate, 

Feb.  16  :     Cong.  Globe,  p.  1058. 
1861     The  criticism  of  such  birds  by  a  barn-yard  goose,  with 

clipped  wings  at  that,  isn't  fit   for  much. — Knick.   Mag.^ 

Ivii.  425  (April). 
1867     Eg£;s  at  five  for  a  shilling,  and  n<>t  always  fresh  at  thai. — 

F.  S.  Cozzens,  '  Sayings  of  Dr.  Bushwhacker.'  p.  8. 
1896     She  had  only  two  calico  dresses  and  one  pair  of  shoes, 

half-soled   at    iluit. — Ella    Iligcinson.    *  Tales    from    Puget 

Soimd,'  p.  33. 
1906     Encroachment  of  the  sort  is  equivalent  to  snow  in  Cairo. 

and    i>ermanent    snow  at  that. — Percival    Lowell,   *  Mars 

and  its  Canals,'  p.  59  (Macmillau). 
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Attackted.  A  common  mispronimciation  among  the  illiterate. 
It  seldom  occurs  in  print. 

1839  They  were  attackted  by  the  town-officers,  and  sent  packing. 
— Knick.  Mag.y  xiii.  76  (Jan.). 

Aunty.  Applied  to  an  old  negro  woman  :  seldom  to  a  white 
woman,  unless  in  case  of  relationship.  [See  also  Unclb, 
Unkey.] 

1852  So  long  as  the  race  of  good  old  colored  **  aunties ''  do  the 
cooking. — Knick.  Mag.,  xl.  326  (Oct.). 

Author.  An  editor  or  publisher.  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Buckingham, 
in  his  *  Specimens  of  Newspaper  Literature,'  i.  112  n.  (Boston, 
1850).  remarks  tliat  in  most  of  the  newspapers  printed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  the  word  was  thus  used. 
Coimuunications  are  addressed  *'  To  the  author  of  the 
Courant,''  "  To  the  author  of  the  Rehearsal  ''  &c.  As  this 
meaning  is  not  noted  in  the  N.E.D.,  it  is  no  doubt  American 
and  obsolete. 

Available,  availability.  An  available  person  or  tiling  is  one  that 
can  be  used.  Thus,  ideal  candidates  are  frequently  not 
"  available." 

1840  Goody  Harrison,  a  gossiping  old  le^dy,  and  an  available, — 
Congressional  Olobc,  March  6. 

1844  The  Eastern  Argus  describes  the  following  as  the  traits 
of  character  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Wliigs,  con- 
stitute the  ne  pins  ultra  of  *'  availability.'' — Mr.  Bidlack 
of  Pennsylvania,  House  of  llei)r.,  Jiuie  4  :  id.,  p.  663, 
App. 

1848     All  of  us  prefer  [Mr.  ClayJ,  but  I'm  afraid  ho  isn't  available. 

— y.Y.  Tribune,  May .     (Bartlett,    who    gives   three 

other  examples  in  the  same  year.) 

1848  They  had  played  off  with  success  their  great  ^ame  of 
''  hard  cider,"  "  log  cabins,"  and  "  coon  skins,"  m  1840, 
and  now,  attempting  to  repeat  it,  they  had  abandoned 
their  old  leader,  and  ado})ted  Gcueral  Avaihbility,  from  a 
belief  that  he  would  ho  able  to  infnse  a  little  life  into  the 
prostrate  body.  .  .  .of  \\  liig;,'ery. — Mr.  Iverson  of  Georgia, 
House  of  Rej^r.,  July  2()  :    Cong.  (Uobc.  p.  963. 

1854  [July.]  Article  in  The  Knickerbocker  Magazine  on 
"Availability  in  Candidates  for  the  Presidency,"  xliv.  1-11. 

1854  We  will  next  exan\ine  into  the  qualities  for  availability 
that  the  "  Little  Giant  "  possesses. — Id.,  p.  7. 

1864  Thev  say  McClellan  was  nominated  for  his  availahility. — 
*  Southern  Hist.  Soe.  Pai>f'r"^/  vii.  340  (Riclnnond,  1879). 

1864  Occasionally  a  patriot  has  been  ^^  avaibible  ''  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  politicians.  But  often  imbecility  and 
rascality  have  been  found  ''  (i>'(iihiblc.'' — J.  G.  Holland, 
'  Letters  to  the  Joneses,'  p.  27S. 

1900  Such  a  (•lian<^e  would  '*  seriously  reduce  the  market  value 
and  availability  of  the  city's  bonds"  [says  the  Committee]. 
— AM'.  Evening  rout,  Voh.  4. 
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Awiy  as  an  expletive. 

1827  He  wore  anxiy  a  black  woollen  coat  and  a  straw  hat. — 
Advt,  of  a  strayed  pauper.  Mass,  Spy,  Oct.  17. 

Axe  to  grind.     A  purpose  to  serve. 

1815  When  I  see  a  merchant  over-polite  to  his  customers,  thinks 
I,  that  man  has  an  axe  to  grind. — C.  Miner,  *  Who'll  tiun 
Grindstones  ?  '     (N.E.D. ) 

1842  He  has  an  axe  to  grind,  just  like  the  rest  of  us. — Mrs. 
Kirkland,  *  Forest  Life,'  ii.  68. 

1854  Delazon  m  some  on  flatterj',  especially  when  he  has  an 
ax  to  grind. — Wtekly  Oregonian,  Dee.  9. 

1862    Long  'z  A.'ll  turn  tu  an'  grin'  B:s  exe,  ef  B.'U  help  him 

grin    hisn  :  An'    thet's   the  main   idee  by  which  your 

leadin'   men  hev   risen. — *  Biglow    Papers,'    2nd    Series, 
No.  3. 

1869  She  laughed  at  him,  because  he  never  called  imless  he  had 
an  axe  to  grind. — E.  E.  Hale,  *  Ligham  Paj>ers,'  p.  121. 

Axe-eraft,  axery.     The  art  of  felling  trees. 

1843  During  the  day  I  took  lessons  in  axe-craft. . .  .Tom  had 
done  in  axery  what  Horace  pronounces  in  writing  the 
perfection  of  the  art. — R.  Carlton,  *  The  New  Purchase,' 
i.  188-89. 

Axe-man.     See  quot.  1792. 

1777  Five  hiuidred  good  carpenters,  with  ax-tnen  and  sawj-ers  in 
proportion. — Maryland  Journal ,  March  18. 

1788     Twelve   Axe-men,    dressed    in    white   frocks,    with   black 

girdles    round    their    waists    (Federal    P^oce^^ion). — Id., 

July  15. 
1792     Then  follow  the  axe-tmn,  wlio  clear  away  the  buslies  and 

fell  the  trees. — Belknap,  *  X.  Hampsliire,'  iii.  76. 
1798     The  axemen  had  proceeded  several  miles  in  cutting  the 

[boundary]  line. — Aurora  (Pliila.)*  Sept.  1. 
1800     Wanted  to  Hire,  Eighty  Axc-tnen  and  fifteen  Team's  men, 

to  go  to  Gteorgia. — Mass.  Spy,  Oct.  1. 

1854  You  will  nerve  the  arm  of  the  axeman  whose  energy  will 
lead  him  to  the  dark  and  unbroken  forests  of  Xebra«ika. — 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Ohio,  House  of  Kepr.,  Marcli  7  :  Cotig. 
Globe,  p.  404,  Appendix. 
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Dube.     The  fonns  "  babe  "  and  **  baby  "  are  traced  to  Grower 
and    Langland  in  the    14th    century.     (N.E.D.)     **  Babe " 
is  exclusively  used  in  the  A.V.,  but  is  uncommon  in  Engl€Uid 
now. 
1798     Donations  received  at  the  Tents  near  SchuylkiU,  for  the 
use  of  the  poor.     Two  bundles  new  babe  clothes ....  sixty- 
six  pieces  of  new  babe  clothes. — Gazette  of  the  U.S.,  Oct.  18 
(PhUa.). 

1802  Kiss  the  dear  little  babe  for  me. — The  Coquette,  p.  103 
( Charles  to  wn ,  Mass . ) . 

1803  She  had  a  babe  in  her  arms,  which  sustained  no  other 
injury  than  having  its  hair  a  little  burnt. — Mass.  Spy, 
July  20. 

1816     She  was  entombed  with  a  babe  in  her  arms. — Id.,  Jan.  24. 
1822     She  left  our  dear  babe,  wrapped  in  my  great  coat,  in  the 

snow. — Id.,  Jan.  9. 
1829     She  was  seated  near  the  fire,  with  the  babe  in  her  arms, 

when  she  was  seized  with  a  fit. — Id.,  Feb.  25  :    from  T/^e 

Knoxville  Register. 
1842     With  difficulty  Mrs.  B.  wrapped  her  two  babes  in  thick 

mantles,  and  escajied. — *  Lowell  Offering,'  iii.  23. 

Back  a  letter.    To  address  it. 

Back  and  forth.     To  and  fro.     "  Back  and  fore,"  O.E. 

1653  He  would  go  bach  and  fore  along  the  foresaid  rope. — ■ 
Urquhart's  *  Rabelais.'     (K.E.D.) 

1846  The  [revivalist ic]  extravagances  of  some  parts  of  the  West 
never  found  their  way  east  of  the  Alleghenies,  such  as 
running  back  and  forth,  barking  like  a  dog,  and  uttering 
inhuman  somids. — W.  H.  Foote,  '  Sketches  of  North  Caro- 
lina,' p.  409. 

1857  They  would  nm  here  niid  t]ier(\  back  and  forth,  at  full  speed 
along  the  sands. —  Hammond,  *  Wild  Northern  Scenes,' 
p.  138. 

1878  One  I  met,  who  liad  l)eon  back  and  forth,  in  and  out  of 
the  [Mormon]  churcli,  three  times. — J.  H.  Beadle,  '  Western 
Wilds,'  p.  46. 

Back  country,  back  countryman.  The  back  country  is  the 
interior. 

1755  I  herewith  send  you  a  small  map  of  the  back  country. — 
Geo.  Washington  to  liobert  Ormo,  April  2  :  '  Writings,' 
i.  145.     (Ed.  18S9.) 

1787  The  back  country  pe:o]{le  have  killed  tliree  hundred  Indians. 
— *  American  Museum,'  ii.  1  (Chronicle). 

1792  The  United  States  claimed  the  back  country  as  the  ):>roperty 
of  the  whole  union. — G.  Imlay,  '  Topographical  Descrip- 
tion,' p.  15  (Lend.). 
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Baek  eountry,  Back  coantryman — coTUd. 

1796  **  A  new  Ballet  Dance,  called  the  Back  Countryman,  or, 
the  New  Settlers,"  advertised  in  the  Gazette  of  the  U.S., 
Nov.  19  (Phila.). 

1806    In  some  parts  of  our  back  country,  the  orchards  have  been 

unusufldly  productive. — Tlie  Repertory,  Boston,  Nov.  21. 
1824    We  have  no  back  country  ;  here  is  no  thoroughfare  for 

travellers    in    quest    of    markets. — I^antucket    Inquirer, 

Jan.  12. 
1845    The  boatman  knew  by  his  dialect  and  dress  that  he  was 

a  back-countryman, — W.   G.   Simms,   *  The  Wigwam  and 

the  Cabin,'  p.  22  (Lond.). 

Baek  coanty.     One  in  the  interior  of  the  State. 

1788  A  back  county  correspondent  informs  us  that  an  expedition 
was  set  on  foot  against  the  Indians  the  beginning  of  last 
month. — Mass.  Spy,  Nov.  11  (Conununication  from 
Winchester,  Va.). 

1803  In  the  back  counties  of  Virginia  every  planter  depends  upon 
his  Negroes  for  the  cultivation  of  his  lands.  To  all  this 
may  be  added  that  most  of  the  "  Backwood's  men," 
as  they  are  called,  are  emigrants  from  foreign  countries. — 
Thaddeus  M.  Harris,  '  Journal  of  a  Tour,*  Jime  6,  p.  59. 
(1805.) 

1805  It  must  be  one  of  our  Candidates  from  some  of  the  back 
courUies. — Tfhe  Balance,  April  30,  p.  144. 

1821  [The  cattle  were]  all  purchased  from  back  counties. — Mass. 
Spy,  Oct.  24. 

Baek  lands.     Lands  in  the  interior. 

1681  The  back  lands  being ....  richer  than  those  that  lie  by 
navigable  rivers. — W.  Penn,  *  Account  of  Pennsylvania,' 
Works  (1782),  iv.  301.     (N.E.D.) 

1787  A  number  of  fine  Back  Lands  ;  these  lands  are  no  catch- 
pennies.— ^Advt.  Maryland  Gazette,  Nov.  16. 

1787     Back  lands  for  sale. — Maryland  Journal,  Dec.  8. 

1789  Back  Lands  given  for  Bonds,  Goods,  or  Property  near 
Baltimore. — Id.,  Aug.  4. 

1795  The  appreciation  of  the  hack  land^  belonging  to  government. 
—Gazette  of  the  U.S.,  Phila.,  July  15. 

1797  Dr.  Romaine's  plan  was  no  more  than  the  acquired  settle- 
ment of  back  lands. — Mass.  Spy,  Aug.  2. 

Back  load.     A  load  carried  on  the  back. 

1823  A  black  fellow  was  taken  up  on  suspicion,  with  a  back 
load  of  live  turkeys. — Mass.  Spy,  Dec.  3. 

1853  You  might  go  round  exliibiting  a  back  load  of  gold. — 
Brigham  Young,  Jime  5  :   *  Journal  of  Discourses,'  i.  255. 

1854  We  had  to  look  out  for  ourselves,  and  then  take  a  large 
back  load  besides. — H.  C.  Kimball  at  the  Mormon  Taber- 
nacle, Nov.  26  :     id.,  if.  160. 

1856  I  have  seen  them  talvo  bark  loads  of  wood,  and  then  fill 
their  bags  with  the  cliips  and  small  sticks. — Brigham 
Yoimg,  April  20  :    id.,  iii.  323. 
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Back  log.     A  large  log  placed  at  the  back  of  the  chimney. 

1684    The  spit  stuck  in  the  hack  log, — Increase  Mather.  (N.E.D.) 

1788     The  snake  took  shelter  behind  the  hack-log,  until  the  heat 

drove  hiin  from  thence. — *  Am.  Museum,'  iv.  519  (Sept.) 
1793     He  found  his  companion  lying  in  a  large  body  of  hve  coals, 

her  head  on  the  hack  log  and  knees  on  the  forestick. — Mass, 

Spy,  March  7. 
1817     You  should  make  up  your  fire  [in  the  woods]  with  a  fallen 

tree  for  a  back  log. — ^M.  Birkbeck,  *  Journey  in  America,* 

p.  16«  (Pliila.). 
1824    Does  he  throw  her  into  the  fire,  or  does  he  throw  her  behind 

the  hack  log  ?     No. — Howard  Gazette  (Boston),  March  27  : 

from  the  Port  Folio. 

1846  We  next  proceeded  to  build  a  fire,  which  was  facilitated 
by  taking  advantage  of  a  dead  tree  for  a  hack-log. — ^T.  B. 
Thorpe,  ^  Bob  Herring/  p.  135. 

1847  A  buckeye  hacklog  and  hickory  forestick  resting  on  stone 
and  irons,  with  a  Johnny-cake  on  a  clean  ash-board  set 
before  it  to  bake. — Drake,  *  Pioneer  Life  in  Kentucky,' 
p.  107  (Cincinnati,  1870). 

1852  The  "  log  "  lias  been  placed  ;  the  *'  hack-log  "  has  sur- 
mounted it  ;  the  "  top-stiok  "  crowns  the  apex  ;  the  **  fore- 
stick  "  rests  against  the  '*  'and-irons  "  ;  and  the  inter- 
mediate '*  cob-house  "  of  timber,  fired  by  the  faithful 
**  kindling-wood,"  is  all  ablaze,  and  roaring  \\\}  the  chinmey. 
—Knick.  Mag.,  xxxix.  203  (Feb.). 

1859  It  was^a  cold  morning  ;  but  the  *'  log  "  was  in  the  fire- 
place crowned  with  tJie  "'back-log,''  "middle-log,"  ftfid 
*'  top-stick."  [For  the  rest  of  the  quotation  see  Fore- 
stick.] — Knick.  Mag.,  liii.  324. 

1878  Backlog  and  forestick  were  soon  i)iled,  and  kindlings  laid. 
— H.  B.  8towe,  *  Pogiinuc  People,'  ch.  ix. 

Back  number,  a.     One  wlio  is  behind  the  times  ;    a  "  has-been." 

1910  So  far  as  llie  University  of  Coj^onhagen  is  concerned, 
Dr.  CooJt  is  now  a  ''back  numbir.'' — A' .  F.  Evening  Post, 
Jan.  20. 

1911  The  Trials  of  a  Parson. — If  he  deHvers  a  written  sermon, 
he  is  a  back-number.  If  he  preaches  extempore,  he  is  a 
shallow  thinker. — Pacific  Churclunan,  May. 

Back  of.     Behind,  in  the  rear  of. 

1774     He  was  ordered  by  tlie  Sele(^tnien   round  to   the  ferry, 

back  of  the  Town,  wlierc  tlie  Cloaths  were  examined. — 

Boston  Evening  J*ost,  A])ril  11. 
1774     Your     Flails     per])oiuli(uilarly    fixed    just    back    of    your 

right  Arm. — /</.,  ( )(t .  .*{. 
1801     [The  body!  ^^'^^^  found  in  a  coOin,  hdck  of  P,ushhill. — Mass. 

Spy,  May  27. 
ISO^     {1  was]  walking  across  tJio  eoi unions,  back  of  tlie  Konian 

clutpple  (sic).~IJttlt.  AY.  Post,  Sept.  5,  p.  24. 
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Back  of — COfUd, 

1823  The  prevcdling  timber  on  all  the  uplands  back  of  the  Oak 
hiUs  of  the  Ohio  river  is  beech,  &c.  —  Greo.  W.  Ogden, 
*  Letters  from  the  West,*  p.  7d  (New  Bedford). 

1824  Many  of  [the  meeting-houses  in  Kentucky]  are  built  with 
a  door  back  of  the  pulpit,  so  that  the  preacher  may  turn 
and  exhort  those  who  choose  to  He  grouped  out  on  the  grass. 
— ^Arthur  Singleton,  *  Letters  from  the  South  and  West,' 
p.  97  (Boston). 

1832    He  saw  floru'ishing  grass  cut  on  the  declining  hill  back  of 

the  City  Hall  towards  the  Kolch.— Watson,  *  Hist.  Tales 

of  New  York,'  p.  92. 
1837    The  money  supposed  to  have  been  stolen  was  foimd  S€kfely 

deposited  in  a  rat's  nest,  back  of  the  drawer. — *  The  Negro 

Pew,'  p.  13  (Boston). 
1910    Back  of  this  provision  of  equal  and  uniform  taxation  in 

the  constitution  is  the  oldest  exj^erience  that  men  have  had 

in  affairs  of  government  and  of  justice. — The  Oregonian, 

August. 

Back  seat,  to  take  a.  To  occupy  an  inferior  position  ;  to  sink 
into  obsciurity. 

a.  1863  I  tell  you,  those  able-bodied  men  who  are  sleeping  in 
feather  beds  tonight,  while  we  are  standing  here  in  the  rain 
to  guard  their  precious  carcasses,  must  be  content  to  take 
back  seats  when  we  get  home. — *  Southern  Hist.  Soc. 
Papers,'  ix.  133  (Richmond,  Va.). 

1907  That  extraordinary  view  will  now  be  relegated  to  a  back 
seat  (!). — Living  Church  (Chicago),  Nov.  2. 

Back  settlers.     Those  who  settled  in  tlie  interior. 

1755  I  tremble  at  the  consequences  that  this  defeat  may  have 
upon  our  back  settlers. — Geo.  Washington  to  Gov.  Din- 
widdie,  July  18  :    *  Writings,'  i.  175  (Ed.  1889). 

Back  town.     A  town  in  the  interior. 

1822  A  gentleman  from  one  of  the  back  toxcns  in  this  State. — 
Mass,  Spy,  May  22. 

Back  tracky  to  take  the.     To  retreat  from  one's  [)osition. 

1802  I  must  have  been  takinc;  the  course  which  hunters  would 
call  the  Back  Track.^Thc  Balance  (Hudson,  N.Y.),  April  6, 
p.  106. 

1829  The  dogs,  although  on  a  hack  track  of  tlie  animal,  were 
fortunately  in  hearing  in  time. — Mass.  Spy,  Jan.  14. 

1837  Surely  he  is  not  about  to  falsify  his  proniiso  to  follow 
gonerally  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  ; 
or  does  he  mean  to  follow  tlicm,  as  luy  young  friend  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  J.  W.  Crockett)  felicitously  exj)resses  it, 
**  by  taking  the  back  tracks.' ' — Mr.  Wise  of  Virginia,  in  the 
House  of  Keprescntativcs,  Oct.  13  :  Cong.  (J lobe ^  p.  322, 
App. 
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Back  track — contd. 

1841     Mr.  Jenifer  made  some  observations  in  relation  of  certain 

gentlemen  taking  "  the  back  track,'' — The  sfune,  Feb.  15  : 

td.,  p.  178. 

1841  "  See  who  will  take  the  hack  track,  like  boys  from  a  hornet's 
nest." — Mr.  Wise  of  Va.,  quoted  by  Mr.  Stanly  of  N.  Caro- 
lina, the  same,  Feb.  18  :    id.,  p.  362,  App. 

1847  When  the  President  vetoed  the  bill  [Mr.  Wick]  took  the 
back  track. — Mr.  Wentworth  of  111.,  the  same,  Feb.  2  :  id., 
p.  313. 

1855  If  you'll  take  my  counsel,  you'll  take  the  back  track. — 
W.  G.  Simms,  '  The  Forayers,'  p.  186  (N.Y.). 

1857  He  has  a  very  praiseworthy  aversion  to  taking  the  back 
track. — Knickerbocker  Mag.,  1.  581  (Dec). 

1857  The  first  law  of  preservation  has  admonished  Mr.  Douglas 
that  he  has  gone  as  far  in  his  slavery  concessions  to  the 
South  as  he  can  possibly  go,  and  that. . .  .he  must  take 
the  back  track. — N.  Y.  Herald,  Dec.  26  (Bartlett). 

Backset.     A  reverse  ;    a  rebuff.     Scottish. 

1721  The  people  of  God  have  got  many  backsets. — ^Wodrow, 
*Hist.,'  ii.  555.     (N.E.D.) 

1816  It  would  give  a  back  set,  &nd  might  endanger  their  ultimate 
success.— J.  C.  Calhoun,  *  Works,'  ii.   170     (N.E.D.) 

Backsetting.     Re-plougliing  in  the  autumn. 

1883  Large  or  small  areas  of  backsetting  or  stubble  plowing. — 
Lisbon  (Dak.)  Star,  Sept.     (N.E.D.) 

Back-talk  :    sometimes  back  chatter.    See  quot. 

1889     Back  talk,  which  means  answering  a  superior  officer  inso- 
lently,   was    a   prolific    cause    for   punishments.  —  J.    D. 
Billings,  '  Hard  Tack  and  Coffee,'  p.  150  (Boston). 
*4c*  The  phrase  is  not  restricted  to  this  instance. 

Back  taxes.     Taxes  in  arrear. 

1788  They  completed  an  act  providing  for  the  payment  of  the 
back  taxes  in  specifick  articles  (1786). — Geo.  R.  Minot, 
*  Insurrections  in  Mass.,'  p.  60. 

Backbone.     Moral  courage. 

1857  Backbone  is  the  material  which  is  designed  to  make  an 
upright  man. — The  Be  public,  n.d.  (Bartlett). 

1865  His  character  was  destitute  of  backbone. — Sat.  Rev., 
Feb.  18,  p.  195.     (N.E.D.) 

1881  The  President  [Garfield]  did  not  kick.  Witli  that  lack 
of  backbone  wliieJi  passes  so  often  for  Christian  resig- 
nation, lie  humbly  sul)mitted  to  as  grave  an  insult  as  it 
was  possible  to  put  u])on  a  man. — 2Vk;  Capital  (Washing- 
ton), July  17. 

Back-handed.     Left-handed,  equivocal. 

1842  This  was  called  "  tlie  franking  )>rivile<4e,"  }>ut  to  him  it 
had  become  a  hach-lutndcd  privilege.  .  .  .It  was  no  slight 
labor  to  superscribe  a: id  frank  seveni-l  thousand  docu- 
ments.— Mr.  Wright  of  New  York,  U.S.  Senate,  March  2  : 
Congressional  Globe,  p.  189,  Appendix. 
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Backing  and  filling.    The  eJternate  movement  of  a  steamboat. 
Literal  and  metaphorical. 

1848    The  steam  was  well  up  on  both  boats,  which  lay  rolling, 

and  backing  and  filling,  from  the  action  of  the  paddles,  at 

the  dock. — *  Stray  Subjects,*  p.  174. 
1854    There  has  been  [too]  much  baching  and  filling,  not  only 

upon  the  Cuban  question,  but  upon  every  other. — y,Y, 

Herald,  June  16  (Bartlett). 

1854  Men  will  be  sent  to  Congress  who  will  not  "  back  and 
fiU,'^  and  be  on  one  principle  for  one  week,  one  month, 
and  one  moon,  and  upon  another  principle  another  week, 
and  month,  and  moon. — Mr.  Alex.  H.  Stephens  of  Georgia, 
House  of  Repr.,  Dec.  11  :    Cong.  Olobe,  p.  67. 

1855  Now  I  must  ask  you,  Gineral,  what  in  thimder  Mr.  Marcy 
means  by  backin'  an'  fillin'  so. — Seba  Smith,  *  Major  Jack 
Downing,'  p.  432  (1860). 

1858  He  wound  up  liis  wondrous  performance  by  reeling  grace- 
fully up  to  the  very  youthful  Coimtess,  and  "  backing 
and  filling  "  twice  aroimd  her,  each  time  imprinting  a  kiss 
on  her  cherry-colored  Ups. — Knick.  Mag,,  h.  162  (Feb.). 

1869  How  in  the  world  [the  Gondolier]  can  back  and  fill,  shoot 
straight  ahead,  &c.,  is  a  problem  to  me. — Mark  Twain, 
*  Innocents  Abroad,'  ch.  xxiii 

1887  The  reader  need  no  longer  wonder  at  the  backing  and 
filling  of  the  Iroquois  around  the  httle  Sumter — Semmcs, 
'Service  ^\.float,'  p.  256  (Bait.). 

Backwoods.     Tlie  forest  primeval. 

1768     The  chain  of  forts  through  the  back  woods. — Boston  Gazette, 

Jan.  25. 
1803     The  philosophers  said  there  was  plenty  of  [mammotlis] 

somewhere  in  the  backwoods. — '  The  Port  Foho,'   iii.   97 

(Phila.). 
1807     The  members  from  the  back  woods  seem  to  be  the  deepest 

skilled    and    most    active    men    in    Congress. — Repertory 

(Boston),  Dec.  15. 
1834     Your  Journal   having   even   reached   these   backwoods. — 

Chartiberss  Journal,  iii.  40.     (X.E.D. ) 

Backwoodsman.    A  dweller  in  the  backwoods. 

1803  Most  of  the  "  Back-wood's  men,''  as  they  are  called,  are 
emigrants. — Thaddcus  M.  Harris,  '  Journal  of  a  Toiu*,' 
Jime  6  (Boston,  18U5). 

1817  The  hardihood  and  capacity  of  suffering,  necessary  to  tlie 
backwoodsman. — Jolm  Bradbury-,  '  Travels,'  p.  10. 

1817  In  our  late  expeditions  in  the  Illinois. . .  .we  have  led  tlie 
hves  of  thorough  backwoodsmen. — M.  Birkbeck,  *  Notes  on 
a  Journey,'  p.  167  (Pliila.). 

1818  J.  K.  Paulding's  poem,  *  The  Backwoodsman,'  in  six  cantos, 
was  published  by  M.  Thomas  of  Philadelphia, 
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Backwoodsman — contd. 

1826  The  people  in  the  Atlantic  states  have  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  liorror  inspired  by  the  term  "  backwoodsman^'' 
. . .  .The  backwoodsman  of  the  west,  as  I  have  seen  him. 
is  generally  an  amiable  and  virtuous  man. — T.  Flint, 
*  Recollections,'  p.  176. 

1840  Mr.  C.  expresses  his  surprise  that  the  backwoodsmen  of 
America  should  profess  to  be  the  literal  descendants  of 
Aaron.  Who  said  they  were  ? — Elder  J.  Taylor,  Mil- 
lennial Star,  p.  200  (Dec). 

1848  The  backwoodsman  [must  have]  his  **  chicken-fixins  '* 
and  "  shanty-cake.*' — Knick,  Mag.,  xxxi.  223  (March). 

Bad  egg.     A  rascal ;    a  worthless    fellow.      The  KaKov    KopaKos 

KQKoi'  woi'  of  the  Greeks. 
1853     In  the  language  of    his    class,  the  Perfect  Bird  generally 

turns  out  to  be  "  a  bad  egg.'' — '  Captain  Priest,'  p.  319. 

[See  Bird.] 

1863  Nigger  Bill  is  evidently  a  '*  bad  egg,''  Fined  tliree  dollars 
and  costs. — Rocky  Mtn.  News,  Jan.  22  (Denver). 

1864  '*  A  bad  egg," — a  fellow  who  had  not  proved  to  be  as  good 
as  his  promise. — The  Athenceum,  p.  550/1.     (N.E.D.) 

Badger.     A  resident  of  Wisconsin. 

1833  A  keen-eyed,  leather-belted  "  badger "  from  the  mines 
of  Ouisconsin. — C.  F.  Hoffman,  *A  Winter  in  the  Far 
West,'  i.  207  (Lend.,  1835). 

1856  Our  '*  Hoosiers,"  "Suckers,"  and  **  Badgers,"  of  the 
American  woods. — Emerson,  '  English  Traits,'  iv.  54. 
(N.E.D.) 

a. 1881  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  term  "  badger  "  was 
ap])lied  to  our  people  because  of  the  abundance  of  these 
animals  witliin  our  borders,  but  such  is  not  the  fact. 
Previous  to  1835  there  were,  except  at  the  military  forts 
and  missionary  and  trading  stations,  and  in  the  lead  mines 
of  the  South-west,  very  few  white  people  located  within 
the  territory.  The  characteristic  term  of  ' '  badger ' '  arose  in 
the  lead  region.  The  miners  were  of  two  grades — those  who 
stayed  all  tlic  year  round  at  the  *'  diggings,"  and  those  who 
came  up  from  Illinois  only  to  operate  during  the  summer 
season.  The  permanent  residents,  having  but  little 
time  or  material  to  construct  regular  liuts,  were  accus- 
tomed to  burrow  into  the  hill-sides  semi-subterranean 
cells,  large  enough  for  bunking  and  cooking  pur]30ses.  This 
peculiar  mode  of  life,  being  similar  to  tliat  of  the  badger — 
an  animal  then  plentiful  in  the  lead  regions — suggested 
the  term  of  *'  badger-holes,"  a^s  applied  both  to  the  cave- 
like homes  and  the  sunken  shafts  of  the  resident  miner, 
while  the  latter  themselves  were  termed  **  badgers."  On 
the  other  hand  the  Illinois  itinerants  would  come  up  in  the 
spring  and  return  in  the  fall,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
*'  sucker  "  fishes  ;  being  in  the  diggings  but  a  short  season, 
they  did  not  sink  regular  shafts  and  burrow  under  the  earth 
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Badger — contd, 

eJong  the  miDeral  veins  like  *'  bctdger  "  miners,  but  opened 
large  auarry  pits,  seeking  for  float -lead  and  that  ore  which 
could  be  easily  obtained  near  the  surface.  The  itinerants 
were  called  **  suckers,"  because  of  the  similarity  of  their 
migratory  habits  to  those  of  the  catastomus,  as  to  distinguish 
them   from  the   resident    "  badgers  '*  ;     while   the  open 

Eits  scooped  out  by  the  former  were  designated  "  sucker- 
oles.'*  The  lead-mine  region  in  South-western  Wisconsin 
is  still  plentifully  besprinkled  with  these  "  sucker-holes," 
exhausted  and  abandoned  by  the  early  visitors  from  over 
the  Ilhnois  border.  The  distinguishing  appellations, 
** badger"  and  **  sucker,"  became,  as  an  obvious  sequence, 
charficteristic  terms,  applied  to  the  entire  people  of  the 
States  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  respectively,  and  to  the 
States  themselves.  It  was,  therefore,  because  of  thi? 
time-honoured  and  accepted  designation  of  Wisconsin 
and  its  inhabitants  that  the  badger  was  chosen  as  our 
€urmorial  crest,  and  we  became  officially,  as  well  as  popu- 
larly, *'  the  Badger  State." — Madison  (Wis.)  Journal, 

Bagasse.    See  quotations. 

1835  The  haggasse  or  cane-trash  (called  in  the  W.  Indies  migasse) 
is  received  into  carts  to  be  burnt. — Ingraham,  *  The  South- 
West,'  i.  239. 

1864    Ure,  *  Diet,  of  Arts.'     (N.E.D.) 

1876  When  they  have  finished  grinding  the  cane,  they  form 
the  refuse  of  the  stalks  (which  they  call  bagasse)  into  great 
piles,  and  set  fire  to  them,  though  in  other  sugar  countries 
the  bagasse  is  used  for  fuel  in  the  furnaces  of  the  sugar 
mills. — Mark  Twain,  *  Old  Times,*  Atlantic  Monthly, 
p.  450  (April). 

Baggage.     This  word,  in  the  U.S.,  has  slowly  superseded  luggage. 
The  1852  quotation  is  truer  now  than  it  was  when  WTitten. 

1812  I  shall  set  off  as  soon  as  I  can  obtain  my  baggage. — Jonathan 
Russell  to  James  Monroe  :     Boston-Gazette,  Nov.  23. 

1832  The  concourse  of  hackney  coaches,  each  pouring  forth 
its  quota  of  luggage  and  passengers. — E.  C.  Wines,  *  Two 
Years  and  a  Half  in  the  Xavy,'  p.  1  (Phila.). 

1837  [The  passengers]  were  all  fished  out,  together  with  their 
baggage. — Bait.  Comml.  Transcript,  Sept.  1,  p.  2/3. 

1852  An  American  never  uses  the  conversational  term  luggage ^ 
but  always  speaks  of  his  impediments  as  baggage. — C.  A. 
Bristed,  *  The  Upper  Ten  Thousand,'  p.  81  (N.Y.). 

1860  To  unhitch  and  pack  the  luggage  on  the  backs  of  our  mules. 
— Jas.  C.  Adams,  *  Adventures,'  p.  234  (S.  F.) 

Baggage-check.    A  check  or  ticket  given  in  exchange  for  baggage. 
See  Check, 
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Baggage-smasher.    A  railway  or  hotel  porter. 

1869  [The  Boston  hackman  of  the  best  school!  is  a  wholly 
different  man  from  the  baggage-smasher  of  Babel,  or  from 
the  cabman  of  London. — Edward  E.  Hale,  *  Ingliam  Papers,* 
p.  59. 

1883  The  Saratoga  trunks  are  hurled  recklessly  by  the  "  bag- 
gage-smashers "  on  to  tlio  deck. — Pall  Mall  Gazette,  June  14. 
(N.E.D.) 

Bagonet  or  Bayonet  plant.    A  species  of  Yucca. 

1823  Hedges  of  bagonet  plants  and  myrtles. — W.  Faux,  *  Memor- 
able Days,'  p.  82  (Lond.). 

1865     Parkinson,  Spanish  bagonet,     (N.E.D.) 

Baire.     See  quotation. 

1775  Baires  are  a  kind  of  tent  made  of  a  light  coarse  cloth,  like 
canvas  gauze,  called  by  the  French  iHllemontiers, — Bernard 
Romans,  *  Florida,'  p.  228  n. 

Bake-oven.     An  oven  for  baking. 

1812     [He]  threw  it  in  the   bahr-oven,   which  had    just  before 

been  heated  to  bake  bread. — Mass.  Spy,  Sept.  2. 
1827     A  **  New  Bake-House'"  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  advertised 

in  the  same  newspaper,  Sept.  19. 
1883     Harper's  Magazine,     (N.E.D.) 
Baker.     A  tin  baking-oven. 
1841     A  peep  into  the  baker  told  that  the  potatoes  were  cooked. — 

*  Lowell  Offering,'  i.  227. 
1854     I. . .  .kicked  off  the  hot  cover  of  a  baker  with  my  naked 

foot,    and    [snatched]    the    half-baked    bread. — Putnam^ a 

Mag.,  in.  30  (Jan.). 
1857     A  shed-shaped  tent  will  catch  and  reflect  the  heat  like  a 

Yankee-baker,    and   you   may   be   drying   while   you   are 

sleeping. . .  .On  a  deserted  log  [we  found]  a  loaf  of  bread 

baked  in  a   Yankee-baker. — H.  D.  Thoreau,   *  The  Maine 

Woods,'  pp.  246,  249  (1864). 

Balance.     The  remainder  of  anything. 

1819  Balance  is  another  word  whicli  is  twisted  from  its  proper 
meaning.  This  is  made  to  imply  the  roniainder.  *'  The 
6a/ance  will  be  sold  at  auction." — DavidTJionuus, '  Travels,' 
p.  230  (Auburn,  N. v.). 

1823  Lost  (by  lending)  the  Third  vol.  of  Peregrine  Pickle.  The 
person  [who]  has  said  book  is  requested  lo  return  it,  or  call 
and  get  the  balance  of  the  work. — Missouri  Intelligencer, 
June  24  (Franklin,  Mo.). 

1825  He  returned  the  ''  balance  "  [of  the  tobacco]  with  a  word 
or  two  of  acknowledgment. — Jolm  Neal,  '  13rother  Jona- 
than/ ii.  81. 

1833  The  balance  of  the  dogs  buckled  in,  and  off  they  went 
right  up  a  hollow.—*  Sketches  of  D.  Crockett,'  p.  82'(N.Y.). 

1834  The  way  I'll  lick  you  will  be  a  caution  to  the  balance  of 
your  family. — Knick.  Mag.,  iii.  35  (Jan.). 
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Balanee — corud. 

1835    I*d  have  made  them  eJl  rich,  and  give  away  the  balance. — 

•  Col.  Crockett's  Tour,*  p.  36  (Phila.). 

1837  The  balance  of  this  coimtry  consiste  of  pine  barrens, 
intersected  with  ponds  and  sink  holes. — John  L.  Williams, 

*  The  Territory  of  Florida,*  p.  130  (N.Y.). 

1838  [In  the  Kansas  Territory]  the  word  balance  comes  into 
almost  every  transaction  :  "  Will  you  not  have  a  dessert 
for  the  balance  of  your  dinner  ?  " — **  To  mcUce  out  the 
balance  of  his  night's  rest,  he  slept  until  eight  in  the 
morning." — Samuel  Parker,  *  Tour,'  p.  33. 

1842  The  word  balance  is  constantly  used  to  signify  the  remainder 
of  anything,  as,  "  I  shall  spend  the  summer  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  balance  of  the  year  on  tlie  sea-coast  "  ;  or, 
"  I  shall  be  at  my  office  in  the  morning,  and  the  balance 
of  the  day  in  the  country  "  ;  "I  have  only  read  the  first 
volume,  but  I  shall  finish  the  balance  tomorrow  "  ;  and 
it  is  not  imconunon  to  be  asked,  **  What  will  you  take  for 
the  balance  of  vour  dinner  ?  " — Buckingham,  *  Slave 
States,'  ii  132. 

1842  He  cJways  grows  enough  to  bread  his  own  people  for  a  year 
at  least,  and  sells  the  balance, — Id,,  ii.  167. 

1843  Tfie  balance  of  her  time  will  be  sold  very  low. — Advt., 
Missouri  Reporter,  Jan.  28  (St.  LouLs). 

1843  Hoops  and  the  balance  thought  there  was  a  yoiuig  earth- 
quake, and  some  sprang  for  the  u-indows,  others  for  the 
doors,—*  Life  of  S.  S.  Prentiss,'  ii.  92  (1884). 

1843  [He]  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night,  up  to  three  o'clock, 
in  piloting  tlie  young  lady  liomeward,  and  the  balance,  till 
dawn,  in  discovering  his  wav  back  again. — Cornelius 
Mathews,  'Writings,'  p.  198. 

1843  Set  me  down  for  the  balance  of  the  fust  edition  ;  it'll  be 
a  fust-rate  paper. — Id.,  p.  221. 

1845  The  balance  of  the  dramatis  personcc  were  enjoying  tlie  farce 
they  enacted. — *  Chronicles  of  Pineville,'  p.  151. 

1846  Nives  is  scase,  so  give  what  thar  is  to  the  galls,  an'  let 
the  balance  use  tJiar  paws. — *  Quarter  Race  in  Kentucky, 
&c.,'  p.  87. 

1847  Half  of  Oregon  is  pone  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  slave- 
power  claims  the  balance. — Mr.  Wentworth  of  III.,  House 
of  Repr.,  Feb.  6  :    Conijressional  Globe,  p.  342. 

1847  Four  of  the  children  tliey  were  obliged  to  carry  on  their 
backs  ;  the  balance  walked. — E.  Bryant,  '  WJiat  I  saw  in 
Cahfomia,'  p.  133. 

1848  I  slep'  with  one  eye  open  the  balaticc  of  the  nii;ht. — Major 
Jones's  *  Sketches  of  Travel,'  p.  161. 

1850  A  political  party  m  Wisconsin  wns  knouTi  as  "  Barstojr  nvd 
the  balance,'' — Thwaitcs,  '  Story  ol  WisLon^in,'  ]>.  238 
(1899). 

c    2 
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Balance — contd. 

1853  A  few  hands  in  delicate  silk  and  kid  gloves  rose  gracefully 
up.  The  balance,  and  much  the  greater  number,  were 
permitted  to  retain  their  position. — Daily  Morning 
Herald,  March  22  (St.  Louis). 

1854  Six  bits  in  money,  and  the  balance  in  experience. — J.  G. 
Baldwin,  *  Flush  Times,'  p.  95. 

1855  [I  left  the  State]  with  the  balance  of  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
as  they  had  previously  killed  many. — Brigham  Yoimg, 
Feb.  18  :    *  Journal  of  Discourses,'  ii.  182. 

1855     The  balance  of  the  day  passed    off    pleasantly. — Oregon 

Weekly  Times,  July  7. 
1857     Mark  works  hard  for  four  or  five  months,  and  lays  around 

loose  the  balance  of  the  year. — S.  H.  Hammond,   *  Wild 

Northern  Scenes,'  p.  196. 
1865     We  came  up  with  the  balance  of  the  anuj^  at  Spring  Hill. — 

'  Southern  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,'  vi.  212  (Richmond,  Va.). 
1869     The  balance  of  the  population  are  asleep. — Mark  Twain, 

*  New  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  ch.  xiv. 

1872  I  was  loft  at  Fort  Bridger,  with  one  man.  The  balance 
went  on ....  We  hid  the  balance  of  their  arms,  and  stood 
guard  over  thom. — '  Life  of  Bill  Hiclanan,'  pp.  84,  86. 

1882  I  do  not  understand  the  balance  of  your  remark. — Mr. 
Totten  to  Mr.  Merrick,  Star-Routo  trial :  The  Critic 
(Washington),  May  16. 

Bald  Eagle.     Haliactus  leucoccphahis. 

1705  The  Bald- Eagle  no  sooner  perceives  a  Hawk  that  has 
taken  his  Prey,  but  he  immediately  pursues. — Beverley, 

*  Virginia,'  ii.  35. 

1775  The  Bald-eagle,  which  is  generally  upon  the  watch,  in- 
stantly pursues. — Andrew  Bumaby,  *  Travels  in  N. 
America,'  p.  28  n. 

1815  The  wolf,  the  bear,  and  the  bald  eagle,  were  the  most 
frequent  emblems  on  the  taAorn  signs  [among  the  Alle- 
gheny moimtains]. — T.  Flint,  '  Recollections,'  p.  6  (1826). 

Bald-face.     See  quotations. 

1840     He  called  lustily  for  a  horn  of  bald  face  and  molasses. — 

Daily  Pcmumt,  A\)ri\  28  (St.  Louis). 
1848     What  is  classically  denominated  "  bald- face,''  or  old  brown 

wliiskey. — Knick.  Mag.,  xxxii.  402  (Nov.). 
1851     If  you've  got  any  more  of  that  baldface,  pour  it  out. — 

*  Polly  Peasblossom's  Wedding,  &c.,'  p.  60 
1854     Each  one  had  a  glass  of  whiskey  and  water,  or,  as  Turtle 

called    it,    "a    little    diluted    bald-face:'— 1\.    H.    Riley, 

'  Puddleford,'  p.  145. 

Baltimore-bird.     The  Oriole.      1730,  N.E.I). 

1775  The  Baltimore-bird,  summer-duck,  &c. — Andrew  Burnal^y, 
'  Travels  in  N.  America,'  ]).  10. 
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Banger.     A  bludgeon.     (A  college  word.) 

1849    In  this  year  "  The  YcJe  Banger  **  appeared. 

1856    B.  H.  Hall,  *  College  Words,  &c.' 

1853  He  is  prone  to  sport  a  huge  stick,  suggestively  called  a 
"  Yale  Banger:'— Yale  Lit.  Mag,,  xix.  2. 

1854  The  Freshman  reluctantly  turned  the  key. 
Expecting  the  Sophomore  gang  to  see, 
Who,  with  ftkces  masked  and  bangers  stout, 
Hfiul  come  resolved  to  smoke  him  out. 
And  give  him  a  puff  he  could  do  without. 

/d.,  XX.  75. 
1856     Brandishing  a  banger  above  my  head,  I  came  on  to  the 
stage  with  a  yell. — Id.,  xxi.  282. 

Bang-op.      An   overcoat.      In    Charles    Lever's    *  Jack  Hinton  * 

(1843)  one  of  the  characters  has  on  **  a  green  coat  cut  round 

in  jockey  fashion,"  and  over  it  '*  a  white  6an{7-i/p  "  (p.  146). 

This  word  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  N.E.D. 

1830     "  Bang-up  cords  "  were  advertised  by  Forbes  and  Freeman 

of  Boston  :   Mass.  Spy,  June  9. 
1842     A    gentleman     dressed    in    a   dark    colored     fashionable 

bang-up,  with    tight-bodied   coat,  neck-clot  li,  breast -pin, 

hair  and  whiskers  to  match. — Spirit  of  the  Ti?7ics  (Phila.), 

Jan.  13. 
1842     "  That    gentlemanly    looking    man    in   the   snuff-colored 

hang-up,  that's  Mayor  Scott ;  he's  the  very  man."     "  How 

so  ?  "  cried  a  tall  strapping  fellow  in  a  white  bang-up. — 

Id.,  Jan.  28. 
1853     He  w€e  attired  in  an  old  bang-up.  black  vest,  grey  pants, 

and  straw  hat. — Public  Ledger  (Pliila.),  Jmie  11  (De  Vere). 

Banjo.  This  word  appears  as  Banshaw,  1764  ;  Baxjer,  a.  1790  ; 
Banjore,  1801.     (N.E.D.) 

1764  To  the  wild  banshatvs  melancholy  sound. — Grainger, 
•  The  Sugar  Cane.' 

1787  [The  Virginia  negro  keeps]  time  and  cadence,  most  exactly, 
with  the  music  of  the  hunjor  (a  large  hollow  iiistnunent 
with  three  strings,  and  a  quaciua,  somewliat  reseniblijig 
a  drum). — American  Museum,  i.  247  (]\Iarch). 

1801  The  sound  of  Bannekor's  banjo  [he  is  previously  called 
*'  the  sooty  astronomer  "]  would  be  as  tunaMe  as  Crallalin's 
broken  French.— r/^e  Port  Foh'o^  i.  270  (PJiila.). 

1813  They  would  have  heard  a  Jew's  harp  or  a  hanjoo. — ^Ir. 
Quincy's  speech,  Mass.  Spy,  Jan.  27. 

1817  I  have  seen  [the  negroes]  recliniui:  in  their  boats  on  the 
ccmal  at  Richmond,  playing  on  t]ie  hrvjo.  and  singing. — 
Jas.  K.  Paulding,  *  Letters  from  tlie  South,'  i.  118  (X.Y.). 

1829  Our  attention  was  drawn  to  anotlier  ({uarier  hy  tlie  notes 
of  a  ban  joe. — J.  P.  Kennedv,  '  Swallow  Barn,'  p.  101 
(N.Y.,  1851). 

1836  The  banjo,  their  national  instnmient,  is  known  but  in 
name,  and  in  a  few  of  the  times  which  have  survived. — 
Jas.  K.  Paulding,  '  Slaverv  in  the  U.S.,'  p.  104  (X.  Y.). 
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Bank-monger.     A  word  of  Jefferson's  coinage. 

1814  I  was  derided  as  a  maniac  by  the  tribe  of  hank-mongers, 
who  were  seeking  to  filch  from  the  pubhc  their  swindling 
£«id  barren  gains. — Tho.  Jefferson  to  John  Adams,  Jan.  24, 
from  Monticello. 

Bank-robber. 

1799  Groups  of  pickpockets,  bank-robhers,  and  hen-pecked 
dotards. — The  Aurora,  March  15  (Phila.). 

Banner  State.  Tlie  one  which  rolls  up  the  greatest  vote  in  an 
election,  or  which  in  any  way  surpasses  the  others. 

1840  Which  is  tho  Banner  State  ? — The  Whigs  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  electioneering  for  the  next  president,  proposed  to 
designate  whichever  state  should  give  the  Harrison  ticket 
tho  largest  majorit}^  as  the  banner  state.  There  has  been 
considerable  rivalry  for  the  honor. — Niles's  Register, 
Dec.  5,  p.  210/1. 

1840  The  banner  county, — Designation  is  claimed  by  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  which  gave  Harrison  the  largest  aggregate 
majority,  viz:  4,773. — Id.,  Dec.  5. 

1841  An  attempt  to  prove  tliat  Vermont,  and  not  Kentucky, 
was  entitled  to  the  honor  of  "  the  Banner  State.'' — Henry 
Clay  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  March  1  :  Cong.  Globe,  p.  332,  App. 

1850    Mr.  M.  is  a  native  of  Kew  Jersey,  the  good  old  ^^  banner 

State  "  of  i\\G  Kevokition. — Theodore  T.  Jolmson,  *  Sights 

in  the  Gold  Eogion,'  p.  154  (N.Y.). 
1862     Illinois    is    still    the    baymer    State. — Knickerbocker   Mag,, 

Ix.  371  (Oct.). 
1909     It  is  clear  that  the  Good  Sliepherd  is  the  banner  parish 

in    its    offering    on    Easter  Day.  —  St,  Stephen's  Leaflet, 

Portland,  Oregon  (May). 

Banter,  v.     To  challen^'e  ;  n.,  a  challenge. 

1793  The  husband,  after  a  few  minutes  bantering,  accepted  in 
exchange  ft>r  Jiis  wife  an  old  liorse,  with  nine  dollars  in 
cash  to  boot. — ilA/.s.y.  Spu,  April  4  :  from  the  Catskill 
Packet. 

1800  [In  English  sense.]  He  and  I  were  bantering  each  other 
about  the  probable  result  of  the  election. .  .  .Converting  a 
bantering  conversation  into  a  serious  charge. — The  Aurora 
(Phila.),  April  10. 

1836  A  FAIR  BANTKit.  A  Certain  quizzical  fellow  issues  the 
following  challejige  [in  tJie  Baltimore  Transcript^.  He 
says  he  can  stand  longer  at  the  corners  of  the  busy  streets, 
— spend  more  time  in  ogling  the  ladies, — squirt  more 
tobacco  juice,  —  assume  nion^  attitudes,  ^ — make  more 
witty  observations, — roar  out  the  loudest, — and  give 
himself  nic)re  airs  than  any  six  ;^'enllen)en  in  tho  city  of 
monuments. — PubJic  Ledger  (Phila.),  May  24. 

1830  A  rough-hewn  fellow  wa«  hdntcring  to  run  his  mare  against 
any  horse  that  had  ploughed  as  much  that  season. — 
*  Quarter  Race  in  Kentucky  '  (p.  14,  ed.  1846). 
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Banter— cofOd. 

1836  The  blackleg  set  to  work  with  his  thimble  again,  and 
bantered  me  to  bet. — *  Col.  Crockett  in  Texas/  p.  83. 

1840  Well,  said  Blossom,  make  a  pass  at  me.  Xo,  said  Peter, 
you  made  the  banter,  now  make  your  pass. — A.  B.  Long- 
street,  *  Georgia  Scenes,'  p.  28. 

1840  [In  English  sense.]  You're  the  laughingstock  of  all  the 
petticoats  of  our  borougli ;  Mrs.  Y.  and  Mrs.  S.  and  Mrs. 
D.  makes  you  a  continual  b<mier. — John  P.  Kennedy, 
*  Quodhbet,'  p.  162. 

1842  SiNGUiAB  Banter.  At  a  soiree  recently  given,  some 
young  ladies  urged  a  dashing  and  spirited  young  fellow 
to  join  the  Washingtonians. — Spirit  of  tlie  Times  (Phila.), 
July  15. 

1845  Riding  up  to  a  farm-house,  he  began  to  banter  the  host 
to  sell  him  an  old  straw  hat. — P.  P.  Pratt,  Accoimt  of  his 
escape  :   The  Prophet  (X.Y.),  Feb.  8. 

1846  The  third  time  he  bantered  me,  I  let  him  have  it. — *  Quarter 
Race  in  Kentucky,  &c.,*  p.  50  (Pliila.). 

1851  Jim  bantered  the  stranger  purtv  quick  for  a  swap. — *  Widow 
Rugby's  Husband,'  &c.,  p.  89' (Pliila.). 

1853  A  young  lady  showed  her  deep  concern  by  ba/iierin{f  the 
young  gentleman,  with  whom  she  was  conversing,  to  marry 
on  the  spot. — TI^  Columbian  (OljTiipia,  W.T.),  July  2. 

1856  We  '11  go  and  banter  Ben  to  shoot  at  a  target.— ^5.  F.  Call, 
Dec.  19. 

1857  Brother  Taylor  bantered  the  U.S.  for  a  trade,  and  promised 
them  that  if  they  would  send  all  to  Utah  that  wanted  to 
come,  he  would  send  all  to  tlie  States  that  wanted  to  go. — 
Brigham  Yomig,  Sept.  13,  '  Journal  of  Discourses,'  v.  230. 

1860  The  farmer  again  bantered  him  to  buv  liis  berries. — Kniek, 
Mag.,  Ivi.  221  (Aug.). 

Banyan.     See  quotations. 

1725  I  have  lost  nothing  but  a  banyan  shirt,  &c. — '  Harl.  Misc.,' 
viiL  297.     (X.E.D.) 

1774  Had  on,  when  he  went  off,  a  Callico  Banyan. — Boston 
Gazette,  Sept.  5  (Burlesque  advertisement). 

1774  Carried  away  with  hira  a  Callico  Banyan,  &c. — Id.,  Oct.  3. 
(Runaway  advertisement.) 

1833  In  the  summer,  men  verj^  often  wore  calico  morning 
gowns  at  all  times  of  the  day.  A  damask  banyan  was 
much  the  same  thing  by  another  name. — A\'atson,  '  Hist. 
Tales  of  Philadelphia,'  p^  117. 

1867  His  coat  was  brov^Tiish,  black  perhaps  of  yore  ; 

In  simamer-time  a  banyan  loose  he  wore. 

J,  R.'  Lowell,  *  Fitz- Adam's  Story.' 
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Bar  for  Bear.  This  is  the  most  conspicuous  instfknce  of  a  Southern 
mode  of  pronunciation  which  has  turned  affair  into  affarr, 
declare  into  declar,  hair  into  har,  stairs  into  stars,  &c. 

1826  Will  you  never  break  yoiH'self  of  these  abominable  Virginia 
habits  ?  Will  you  never  be  done  with  /  reckon  ?  Must  you 
continue,  all  your  life  long,  to  say  har  for  hair  ;  stars  for 
stairs  ;  far  for  fair  ;  thar  for  there  ? — John  Neal,  *  Brother 
Jonathan,'  i.  88. 

1834  I  would  teach  the  Southrons,  some  of  them,  that  stairs  were 
not  starsy  and  clear  weather  not  clar  weather. — Knick, 
Mag,,  iii.  445. 

1837  Crar  for  clear,  y'ar  for  year,  h'ar  and  hy'ar  for  here,  whar 
for  where,  faW  for  fair,  war  for  were,  affaW  for  affair,  &c. — 
R.  M.  Bird,  *  Nick  of  the  Woods,'  i.  42-45,  63,  and  passim, 

1853  Car  for  care,  clar  for  clear,  far  for  fair,  &c. — Paxton,  *  A 
Stray  Yankee  in  Texas,'  pp.  138-9,  and  passim. 

1833     It  would  be  ridic'lous  if  it  should  be  a  bar  [said  the  Ken- 

tuckianj,   them  critters  sometimes  come   in   here,  and  I 

have  nothing  but  my  knife. — Knick.  Mag.,  i.  90. 
1843     **  They  say  you've  no  barr  nor  turkey  out  thare  in  Fille- 

delfy  ?  "    "  No,  no  bears  on  foiu"  legs  ;   but  we've  a  smart 

sprinkle  of  dandy  out  our  way." — R.  Carlton,  '  The  New 

Purchase,'  i.  164. 
1847     All  the  marks  [the  critter]  left  behind  showed  me  that  he 

was  the  bar. — T.  B.  Thorpe,  *  The  Big  Bear  of  Arkansas,' 

p.  25  (Phila.). 
1847     I  dove  down  where  I  could  see  the  bar  in  the  water. — 

R.  M.  Bird,  '  Nick  of  the  Woods,'  i.  29. 
1847     You  can  have  6ar-ham  and  &or-saiisages,  and  a  mattrass 

of  fear-skins  to  sleep  on. — Id.,  p.  21. 
1847     A  list  of  varmints  that  would  make  a  caravan,  beginning 

with  the  bar,  and  ending  off  with  the  cat. — Id.,  p.  16. 

1860  The  bar  and  painter  got  so  sassy  that  they'd  see  which 
could  talk  impudentest. — '  Odd  Leaves,'  p.  170  (Phila.). 

1861  I've  heard  of  some  monsus  explites  kicked  up  by  the 
brown  bars. — '  PoJly  Peasblossom's  Wedding,'  p.  49. 

1861  I  kalkilated  them  curs  o'  hisn  wasn't  worth  shucks  in  a 
bar  fight. — Id.,  p.  61. 

1851  Supposin'  you  was  after  a  bee-ginn,  and  one  of  these  big 
black  bar  was  after  you,  and  a  smart  chance  of  redskins 
were  after  the  bar. — Id.,  p.  103. 

1851  The  bar  in  our  neck  o'  woods  ha.s  a  little  himian  in  um. — 
Id.,  p.  53. 

a.  1853  The  modern  and  most  fiishionable  pronunciation  of 
tliis  animal's  luiine  is  bar.  .  .  ,Jkirs  are  divided  into  two 
classes  ;  the  white  bar  and  the  )>lack  bar  ;  and  these  are 
subdivided  into  the  brown  bar  of  the  Alps  and  the  grisly 
bar  of  tile  Rocky  Moimtains.  —  Dow,  Jun.,  *  Patent 
Sermons,'  &c.,  iv.  280. 

1854  The  Royal  Tiger  was  present  thar. 
And  the  Monkey  and  the  Polar  Bar. 

Oregon  Weekly  Times,  Sept.  23. 
1865     I  ain't  no  giant-killer.     I  am't  no  Norwegian  bar, — Bill 
Arp's  *  Letter  to  Artemus  Ward,'  Sept.  1. 
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Bar.     The  liquop-counter  in  a  "  scJoon." 

1829  [It  was]  in  a  sort  of  shed,  in  what  is  denominated  a  bar, 
anglice,  a  tap,  or  grog-shop.  These  odious  places  stared 
us  in  the  face  everywhere. — Basil  Hall,  *  Travels  in  N. 
America,'  i.  125. 

BarbeenOy  v.      To  broil  over  live  coals;     n.,  a  feast  on  what  is 

barbecued.     There  is  a  river  in  N.  Carolina  of  this  name, 

and  near  it  a  (Presbyterian)  "  Barbacue  Church  "  was  built, 

about.  1765  :  W.  H.  Foote,  '  Sketches  of  X.  Carolina,'  p.  133 

(N.Y.,  1846). 

1690    Let's  barbicu  this  fat  rogue.— Mrs.  Behn.     (X.E.D.) 

1705    Broyling ....  at  some  distcuice  above  the   live  Coals   [the 

Indians],  and  we  from  them,  call  Barbacue ing, — Beveriey, 

*  Virginia,'  iiL  12. 

1732        Oldfield,  with  more  than  Harpy  throat  endued. 

Cries,  "  Send  me,  Gods  !  a  whole  hog  barbecued  I  " 

Pope,  *  Imitations  of  Horace,'  Satire  II.  25-26. 
1775    The  cassine  is  used  as  a  drink.     They  barbactie  or  toast  the 
leaves,  and  make  a  strong  decoction  of  them. — B.  Romans, 

*  Florida,'  p.  93. 

1796  [The  Virginians]  are  extremely  fond  of  an  entertainment 
which  they  call  a  barbacue.  It  consists  in  a  large  party 
meeting  together  either  under  some  trees  or  in  a  house, 
to  partake  of  a  sturgeon  or  pig  roasted  in  the  open  air, 
on  a  sort  of  hurdle,  over  a  slow  fire. — Isaac  Weld,  *  Travels 
through  N.  America,'  p.  107  (Lond.,  1799). 

1799  An  elephant  of  four  years  old,  barbecued  at  a  fire  of  sanders 
and  aloes  wood. — The  Aurara^  March  11  (Phila.). 

1812  Instances  of  ferocious  valour,  which  will  give  them  popu- 
Iflkrity,  £wid  save  the  expense  of  Barbecues  and  Whiskey. — 
Boston  Gazette,  Dec.  7. 

1817  The  ffkrmers  occasionally  give  what  they  call  a  **  barbique  " 
in  the  woods. . .  .The  hog  is  killed,  dressed,  and  roasted 
after  the  Indian  meth(Kl. — Jolin  Bradbury,  '  Travels,' 
p.  290  n. 

1823  A  barbecued  hog  in  the  woods,  and  plenty  of  whiskey,  will 
secure  elections,  even  in  America. — W.  Faux,  *  Memorable 
Days,'  pp.  91-92  (Lond.). 

1824  A  more  genteel  festival  is  the  barbccric,  expensive  and 
elegant ;  where  a  numerous  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
assemble  by  invitation,  or  ticket,  to  feast  and  dance  in 
beautiful  decorum  under  an  artificial  arhour. — Arthur 
Singleton,  *  Letters  frojn  tlio  South  and  West,'  p.  66 
(Boston). 

1824  She  had  barbacued  a  pair  of  fine  fat  quails  for  her  husband's 
supper. — Mass.  Spy,  April  21,  from  the  Trenton  Emporium. 

1825  [They  believed  the  evacuation  of  New  York  to  be]  a 
genuine  Yankee  trick,  which  was  to  end  *'  right  away  " 
in  their  being  roasted  aHve,  or  barbecued, — John  Neal, 

*  Brother  Jonathan,'  iii.  137. 
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Barbecue — contd, 

1826  A  free  Barbecue  and  Dance  will  be  given  at  Frankfort, 
Ky. — Mass,  Spy,  Oct.  4. 

1829  The  bodies  [of  rats  in  the  West  Indies]  are  neatly  dressed 
and  barbecued,  and  carried  to  the  market-place,  where 
they  sell  readily  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  for  a  bit,  or 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  of  our  money. — Mc^ss,  Spy,  April 
15,  from  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph. 

1833  You  surprise  me,  Mr.  F.  ;  no  taste  for  a  barbecue  /  Well, 
that  shews  you  were  not  raised  in  Virginia.  Time  you  should 
see  a  little  of  the  world,  sir ;  there's  nothing  in  life  equal 
to  a  barbecue,  properly  managed, — a  good  old  Virginia 
barbecue,— J ames  Hall,  '  The  Harpe's  Head,'  p.  22  (Phila.). 

1843  A  barbecue  is  well  described  in  Carlton's  *  New  Purchase,' 
chap.  Ixiii. 

1852  On  one  hand  you  see  rising  the  smokes  of  a  barbacue  ;  a 
steer  is  about  to  be  roasted  entire  above  a  huge  pit,  over 
which,  by  means  of  a  stake,  he  hangs  suspended. — *  As 
Good  as  a  Comedy,'  p.  47  (Phila.). 

Barber  shop.      [Similarly  Butcher  knife,   butcher  shop,   doctor 
bill,  Szc]     See  Shop. 

1857  You  may  see  the  barber  shops  crowded  with  our  poor 
mechanics. — Brigham  Young,  April  6 :  '  Journal  of 
Discourses,'  iv.  319. 

1910  Two  of  the  convicts  were  at  work  in  the  carpenter  shop 
and  the  others  were  in  tlie  tailor  shop,  A  Union  Pacific 
su'itch  engine  had  backed  into  the  prison  yckrd.  At  the 
sound  of  the  whistle  the  men  dashed  into  the  yard  and 
made  toward  the  engine.  Levelling  dummy  guns  at  the 
engineer,  tlie  men  climbed  into  the  cab  and  compelled 
him  to  reverse  his  engine.  Tlie  engine  with  the  convicts 
aboard  rushed  through  the  west  gate  into  the  open  coimtry 
and  soon  was  speeding  toward  the  woods. — N.  Y.  Evening 
Post,  April  21. 

Barefooted.    See  quotation,  1847. 

1847  Well,  stranger,  where  was  you  raised  ?  I  thought  even  a 
Yankee  knew  that  "stone  fence  barefooted'^  is  the  ])ohto 
English  for  wliiskyuncontaminated, — pure,  sir  ! — Paulding, 
'  American  Comedies,'  p.  194  (Pliila.). 

1806  *'  I  take  my  tea  bar  foot'''  said  a  backwoodsman  when  asked 
if  ho  would  have  cream  and  sugar. — Lowell,  Introduction 
to  '  The  Biglow  Pajjcrs.' 

Bark  off.     To  kill  a  squirrel  by  concusrsion  only,  firing  at  the 
adjacent  bark. 

1845  [Daniel  Boone]  could  *'  bark  off "  squirrels  with  a  rifle 
l.«all  at  any  given  distance. —  Yak  Lit.  Mag.,  xi.  88. 

1865     G.  A.  Sala,  "  to  bark  a  squirrel."     (N.E.D.) 
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Bark  up  the  wrong  tree.  To  follow  a  false  scent ;  to  pursue 
a  road  that  leads  nowhere. 

1833  It  doesn't  take  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  tell  that  the 
man  who  serves  the  master  one  day,  and  the  enemy 
six,  has  just  six  chances  out  of  the  seven  to  go  to  the 
devil.  You  are  barking  up  the  wrong  tree,  Johnson. — 
James  Hall,  *  Legends  of  the  West,*  p.  46. 

1833  I  told  liim  tliat  he  reminded  me  of  the  meanest  tiling 
on  Grod's  earth,  an  old  coon  dog  barking  up  the  icrong 
tree.—'  Sketches  of  David  Crockett,'  p.  58  (N.Y.). 

1834  [The  Indians]  to  use  a  western  phrase,  barked  up  the 
wrong  tree,  when  they  got  hold  of  Tom  Smith. — Albert 
Pike,  *  Sketches,'  &c.,  p.  34  (Boston). 

1836     You  've  been  barking  up  the  wrong  tree,  cried  the  Ohioan. 

— Knickerbocker  Mag.,  vii.  15  (Jan.). 
1836     Job,  little  dreaming    that    he  was  barking  up  the  wrong 
'tree,    shoved    along    another    bottle. — *  Col.   Crockett    in 

Texas,'  p.  20  (Phila.). 

1838  Inste€bd  of  having  treed  their  game,  gentlemen  will  find 
themselves  still  "  barking  up  the  wrong  tree.^' — Mr.  Duncan 
of  Ohio  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  July  7 :  Cong. 
Olobe,  p.  474,  Appendix. 

1839  The  same  reckless  indifference  which  causes  a  puppy  to 
bark  up  the  wrong  tree.  —  Chemung  (N.Y.)  Democrat, 
September  IS. 

1840  We  would  whisper  in  our  friend's  ear,  that  ho  has  barked 
up  the  wrong  tree. — John  P.  Kennedy,  *  Qiiodlibet,'  p.  148. 

1841  The  stockjobbers  were  barking  up  tlie  icrong  tree  when  tliey 
wrote  these  letters. — ilr.  Duncan  of  Ohio,  House  of 
Representatives,  Jan.  25  :    Cong.  Globe,  p.  153,  Appendix. 

1841     He  is  barking  up  the  u*rong  tree  this  time. — Knick.  Mag., 

icvii,  27  (Jan.). 
1850     On  finding  that  he  had  been  barking  up  the  UTong  tree,  he 

told    them    that    he    had    gold    in   liis  pocket. — Frontier 

Guardian  (Iowa),  Dec.  1 1 ,  edited  by  Orson  Hyde. 
1855     Such  a  scout's  no  better  than  a  mangy  dog  that  barks 

up  the  wrong  tree. — \V.  G.  Simms,  '  The  Foravers,'  p.  447 

(N.Y.). 
1859     Isn't  it  barely  possible  that  you  may  have  been  barking 

up  the  wrong  tres  ? — Knick.  Ma^.,  liv.  442  (Oct.). 
1806     If  my  coon  dog  does  sometimes  hark  up  the  nro7ig  tree,  he 

don't  mean  any  harm  by  it. — C.  H.  Smith,  *  Bill  Ar]),'  p.  73. 

Barkeeper.     The  man  wlio  keeps  the  bar  in  a  "  saloon." 

1712     I    am    larkceper   of   a   coflee-hoiise.  —  Steele,    Spectator, 

No.  534.     (N.E.D.) 
1803     The  bar-keeper  brought  me  a  note  very  carefully  sealed. — 

John  Davis,  '  Travels  in  the  U.S.A.,'  p.  330. 
1834     No,  said  the  barkeeper  (so  are  these  functionaries  called). 

— *  The  Kentuckian  in  New  York,'  i.  59  (N.Y.). 
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Barker.     See  quotation.     1611,  Cotgrave,  N.E.D. 

1851  The  **  barkers  "  are  at  once  at  work  with  their  axes,  hewing 
the  bark  [from  the  log]. — John  S.  Springer,  *  Forest  Life,* 
p.  94  (N.Y.). 

BarWng-iron.    A  pistol. 

1825  [He]  seeing  the  harking  iron  shrunk  back. — Jas.  K,  Pauld- 
ing, *  John  Bull  in  America,'  p.  56  (Lond.). 

1847  Put  up  your  harking  iron,  and  no  more  noise. — Le  Fanu, 
'  T.  O^Brien,'  p.  63  (N.E.D.) 

[Scott,  in  1816,  has  harker  for  pistol :  N.E.D.] 

Bark-mill.     A  mill  for  grinding  bark. 

1829  [He  goes  at  his  task]  with  the  reluctance  of  an  old  horse 
in  a  bark-mill. — J.  P.  Kennedy,  *  Swallow  Bam,*  p.  181 
(N.Y.,  1851). 

1846  [The  alHgator's  mouth]  gives  the  same  hope  of  getting 
out  of  it,  sound  in  body  and  mind,  if  once  in,  as  does  the 
hopper  of  a  bark-7nill. — T.  B.  Thorpe,  *  Mysteries  of  the 
Backwoods,'  p.  139. 

1861  He  must  recede  as  submissively  as  a  blind  horse  in  a  bark- 
mill. — Speech  of  Mr.  Clemens  of  Virginia  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  :  O.  J.  Victor,  *  Hist.  Soutliem  Rebellion,' 
i.  270. 

1885  Most  tanners  grind  it  in  a  bark-viill. — Harper's  Weekly, 
Jan.  27.  (N.E.D.) 

Barlow   knife.     A  knife  probably   so   named   after  its   English 
maker. 

1779  "  Barlow  penknives "  were  advertised  for  sale  in  the 
New  Jersey  Gazette  of  Oct.  13.  See  N.  J.  Archives,  2nd  S., 
iii.  676. 

1819  A  barlow  knifCy  bloody,  and  another  knife,  rusty,  lay  along 
side  of  him. — Mass.  Spy,  Dec.  29. 

Barnburners.     See  quotation  from  Bartlett.     See  also  Hunkers. 

1845  Tlie  WTiig  party  were  no  church-burners  nor  "  barn-burners*' 
— a  name  which  a  certain  portion  of  the  Democratic  party 
had  deliglited  in  [assuming]. — Mr.  Dixon  of  Connecticut,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Dec.  30 :  Congressional 
Globe,  p.  117. 

a.  1848  This  school  of  Democrats  was  termed  Barnburners,  in 
allusion  to  the  story  of  an  old  Dutchman,  who  relieved 
himself  of  rats  by  burning  down  his  bams,  which  they 
infested. — N.Y,  Tribune,  no  date.     (Bartlett.) 

a.  1848  Those  friends  of  mine,  the  Barnburners,  are  wide  awake  ; 
my  inveterate  enemies,  the  Hunkers,  are  getting  excited. 
— Dow,  Jun.,  '  Patent  Sermons,'  i.  130. 

rt.l848  The  old  Hunkers  and  the  Barnburners  could  do  nothing 
but  disagree. — Id.,  i.  153. 
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Barnburners— rot}/</. 

1848  The  Baltimore  Convention  would  be  a  heterogeneous 
assemblage.  It  would  consist  of  Wilmot -proviso  men  and 
ant i-Wilmot -proviso  men,  of  Old  Hunkers  and  Bam- 
burners,  of  fifty-four  forty  men  and  those  who  only  went 
to  forty-nine,  of  t€uriffmen  and  anti-tarifFmen,  internal- 
improvement  men  and  anti-internal  improvement  men, 
spoilers  and  cuiti-spoilers,  warriors  and  anti-warriors, 
indenmifiers  and  no-indemnifiers,  and  a  variety  of  other 
hues  and  colors  too  tedious  to  mention. — Mr.  Cocke  of 
Tennessee,  House  of  Repr.,  May  18  :   Cong.  Olobe,  p.  781. 

1848  These  Locofocos  of  the  North  have  yielded  everything, 
until  now  the  Bambuming  portion  are  in  open  revolt. — 
Mr.  Holmes  of  N.Y.,  the  same,  Aug.  7  :  tW..  p.  Ill,  App. 
(See  the  whole  speech.) 

1850  Xor  shall  the  BamhtimerSn  wirepullers,  «S:c.,  be  passed  bv. 
— D.  G.  Mitchell,  'The  Lorgnette,'  i.  9  (1852). 

1909  In  1847  Tanmiany,  weakened  by  the  factional  fight 
between  Hunkers  and  Bambumirs,  was  defeated  by 
the  Whig  cfindidate. — X,Y.  Ev.  Posty  Nov.  1. 

BarreL    A  stock  of  money  for  use  in  a  political  campaign.     Cf. 

Sack. 
1884     We  are  accustomed  to  "  barrel  "  campaigns  here. — Boston 
Journal,  Nov.  1.     (N.E.D.) 

Barrens.     See  quot.  1838.     Also  Pine  Barrens. 

1784    A  mountainous    barren,  which  can  never  be  inhabited. 

— Tho.  Jefferson.     (X.E.D.) 
1784     This  land  hes  open  to  the  barrens,  where  there  are  many 

hundred  acres  without  timber,  and  thick  set  with  blue 

grass. — Advt.,  Maryland  Journal,  Aug.  17. 
1799     Cotton  lands  in  N.  Carolina,  advertised  as  **  well  wooded 

throughout ;     free   from   scrubbv   barrens.'' — The   Aurora 

(Phila.),  Nov.  12. 
1805     The  animals  called  skunks  are  extremely  plenty  and  tame 

in  the  barrens  of  Kentucky. — Mattliew  Lyon  to  William 

Duane,  Mass.  Spy,  June  26. 
1816     Nothing  grows  upon  the  barrens  but  bushes  and  scrub- 
oaks. — Letter  from  Ohio,  Mass.  Spy,  Jan.  10. 
1823     They  prefer  the  woodland  to  the  barrens,  the  latter  being 

thinly  timbered  with  dwarfish  trees  and  shrubs. — W.  Faux, 

*  Memorable  Days,'  pp.  207-S  (Lend.). 

1823  I  would  not  give  one  of  my  quarter  sections  for  all  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  barrens. — Id.,  p.  320. 

1838  SVolves,  coons,  and  otlier  wild  "  varments,"  which  once 
roamed  the  **  cane-brakes  "  and  "  barrens  "  of  this  neutral 
land.— B.  Drake,  *  Tales,'   p.  75  (Cincinnat;). 

1838  The  region  was  that  styled  *'  Barrens,^'  by  no  means 
implying  improduct iveness  of  soil,  but  a  species  of  surface 
of  heterogeneous  character,  uniting  prairie  with  timber 
or  forest,  and  usually  a  description  of  land  as  fertile, 
healthv,  and  well- watered  as  may  be  found. — E.  Flagg, 

*  The  Far  West,'  i.  191  (N.Y.). 
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Bar-room.    A  tap-room. 

1809  The  bar-room  of  a  public-house  is  what  in  England  is  called 
a  tap-room.— Kendall,  *  Trav.,'  iii.  231.     (N.E.D.) 

1810  When  I  returned  into  the  bar  room,. . .  .1  found  a  traveller 
in  it.— F.  Cuming,  *  Sketches  of  a  Tour,'  p.  40  (Pittsburgh). 

1828  He  made  a  sort  of  speech  in  Welles' s  bar -room. — Richmond 
Enquirer,  Aug.  19,  p.  2/4. 

1845  You  have  [abused]  me  on  so  many  occasions,  in  public 
bar-rooms,  in  the  streets,  &c. — Letter  of  Commodore 
E.  W.  Moore  to  Gen.  Sam  Houston  :  Cong.  Olobe,  1854, 
p.  1086,  App. 

1847  He  was  compelled  to  traffic  with  the  lowest  class  of  bar- 
room vagabonds. — Letter  from  W.  G.  Hale,  Austin, 
Texas  :  id.,  2nd  Session  of  35th  Congress,  p.  775. 

1855  This  House  is  not  the  place  for  the  investigation  of  idle 
rumors  of  the  bar-room. — Mr.  Colfax  of  Indiana,  House  of 
Repr.,  Dec.  27  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  92. 

Base-burner.  A  stove  fed  automatically  from  a  hopper,  as  the 
lower  stratum  is  consumed. 

Basket  of  chips,   a.     A  metaphor  for  a  pleasant  appearance  : 

perhaps  because  a  supply  of  chips  gives  promise  of  a  good 

fire.     (Quot.  1827  is  exceptional.) 
1806  She  smiled  like  a  basket  of  chips, 

As  tall  as  a  liay-polo  lior  size, 
As  sweet  as  molasses  lier  lips. 
As  bright  as  a  button  her  eyes. 
*  Spirit  of  tlie  Public  Journals/'  p.  115  (Baltimore). 
1827     The  Yankee  will  say  of  a  young  lady,  "  She  is  a  real  pretty 

girl,  but  she  is  as  homely  as  a  basket  of  chips,^^ — Mass, 

Spy,  Nov.  28  :   from  the  Berkshire  American. 
1853     I  let  him  in,  as  smiling  as  a  basket  of  chips. — F.  W.  Thomas, 

*  Sketches,'  p.  287  (Phila.). 
1855     Mr.  Slidell  is  lying  back  in  his  chair,  smiling  like  a  basket  of 

chips. — Oljjmpia  (W.  T.)  Pioneer,  March  17. 
1878     They  '11  make  up  to-night,  and  she  '11  be  as  pleasant  as  a 

basket  of  chips. — Rose  T.  Cooke,  '  Happy  Dodd,'  chap.  xxvi. 
1908     Tliere  he  was,  as  smilin'  as  a  basket  o'  chips,  if  he  did  have 

to  walk  with  a  cane.  —  Eliza  C.   Hall,    '  Aunt  Jane  of 

Kentucky,'  p.  45. 

Bass  wood.     The  Tilia  Americana. 

1805  [The  birds  were]  hovering  round  the  top  of  an  old  boss- 
wood  [sic]  tree. — Mass.  Spy,  July  17. 

1808  Advertisement  of  land  with  bassivood,  &:q.,  on  the  Kenne- 
beck  River. — The  Repertory,  June  28  (Boston). 

1 824  A  man  is  never  a  man  till  he  can ....  sleep  under  a  tree 
and  live  on  bassivood  loaves. — AV.  Irving,  '  Bracebridge 
Hall,'  ii.  271.     (N.E.D.) 

1850  I  want  to  see  how  many  wooden  nutmegs,  horn  flints,  and 
basswood  hams  have  been  made  and  sent  to  the  South  since 
the  last  census. — ^Ir.  Howe  of  Pa.,  House  of  Repr.,  April  30 : 
Cong.  Globe,  p.  861. 
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Bat,  Batter.    A ''spree.*' 

1848    Zenas  had  been  on  **  a  bcU  "  during  the  night  previous. — 

Durivage  and  Bumham,  *  Stray  Subjects,*  p.  102. 
1856    Ellis  had  just  returned  from  a  prolonged  baiter  in  Paris. — 

Knick,  Mag.,  xlviii.  502  (Nov.). 
1869    I  went  to  a  **  bai  '*  in  S.'s  room,  and  we  smoked  and  drcmk 

tin   three.— W.   T.    Washburne,    *  Fair   Harvard,*    p.    69 

(N.Y.). 

Bat  one's  eyes.     To  wink.     A  phrase  common   to  the  dialects 
of  Derbyshire  and  Shropshire.     It  would  be  rash  to  try  to 
connect  this  with  the  Itahan.     The  coincidence  is  curious  : — 
Che  p€kr  ch*  occhio  non  baita,  e  che  non  spiri. 

*  Grerusalemme  Liberata,*  xix.  68. 
1851     I  jist  batted  my  eyes  at  old  Chamblin,  an'   he  laffed. — 

•  Simon  Suggs,'  p.  143. 
1867     He  shakes  his  head,  and  bats  his  eyes,  and  bhuiders  back. — 
F.  B.  Carpenter,  '  Six  Months  at  the  White  House,'  p.  271. 

Battean.     A  boat  of  light  draught.     See  quot.  1803. 
1759    Open  baUeaux,—'  Ann.  Register,*  p.  44.     (N.E.D.) 
1769    Three  men  were  loading  a  baitoe  at  the  [Hartford]  ferry. — 
Mass,  Gazette,  July  17. 

1775  It  was  determined  that  col.  Allen  should  command  the 
batteans,  a  name  generally  affixed  to  boats  of  a  particular 
construction,  calculated  for  navigating  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  drawing  but  Httle  water,  though  heavily  laden. 
— William  Gordon,  *  History  of  the  American  Revolution,' 
ii.  15  (Lend.,  1788). 

1776  (June  10)  Burgoyne  carried  the  frames  of  two  vessels  for 
the  lakes,  and  ironwork  &c.  for  batieattr, — Tho.  Hutchin- 
son's *  Diary,'  ii.  65  (1886). 

1777  They  are  preparing  timber  for  building  1500  batteaus  for 
the  spring. — Maryland  JounxaU  March  18. 

1777  Five  batteaus  arrived  with  stores  for  the  garrison. . .  .The 
troops,  which  were  to  guard  the  batteaus,  marched  up. 
The  captfun  of  the  batteaus,  and  a  few  of  his  men,  were 
fired  upon  by  a  party  of  Indians. — Id.,  Sept.  2. 

1778  I  had  intelligence  that  one  column  were  retiring  in  220 
batieauxy  covered  by  five  armed  givHios. — Id.,  Jan.  6. 

1787  A  batteau  was  carried  on  a  cart  in  the  evening,  thro'  the 
back  streets  [of  Pliiladelphia]. — Id.,  Dec.  25. 

1790  A  large  Wood  Flat,  with  red  Rends  arid  a  Mack  bottom. .  . . 
and  a  small  Batteau,  with  a  l)rinistono  bottom. — Id., 
Feb.  26. 

1791  The  bateaux  men  commonly  hug  tho  nortli  shor<\ — Mass, 
Spy,  Jan.  6. 

1796     Found,  a  Batteau,  about  four  or  five  weeks  ago. — Advt., 

The  Aurora  (Pliil.),  Marcli  17. 
1796     A  small  batteau,  which  is  a  li^lit  boat,  witli  a  flat  bottom, 

w€ts  dispatched  to  our  rt^lief. — Isiiac  Weld,  '  Travels  tlirough 

N.  America,*  p.  58  (Lend.,  1700). 
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Batteau — contd. 

1803  A  hattemi  is  a  flat-bottomod  boat,  Widest  in  the  middle, 
and  tapering  to  a  point  at  each  end,  of  about  1600  weight 
burden  ;  €wid  is  managed  by  two  men  with  paddles  and 
setting-poles. — Thaddous  M .  Harris,  *  Journal  of  a  Tour,* 
p.  38  (Boston,  1805). 

1810  [The  man]  leaped  into  a  hattcan,  and  pushed  off  a  few  yards 
to  a  shallop. — Mass.  Spy,  Nov.  21. 

1812  Many  of  the  batteanx  wliich  have  passed  this  town  (Troy, 
N.Y.)  manned  with  soldiers  only,  were  in  a  very  leaky 
condition. — Boston-Oazette,  Sep.  14. 

1812  During  last  week,  nearly  a  hiuidred  English  hatteaiixs  [sic] 
laden  with  military  stores  and  troops,  passed  [Ogdens- 
burg]  on  their  way  to  the  lake. — Id.,  Sept.  17. 

Battle  of  the  Kegs.    (Jan.,  1778.) 

1778     The  firing  at  certain  odd-looking  kegs  in  the  Delaware 

River  is  described,  Maryland  Journal,  Feb.  3. 
1787     See  also  the  American  Mtiseumy  i.  55-56  ;    and  verses  on 

the  incident,  69-71. 
1833     See  also  Watson's  *  Hist.  Tales  of  Philadelphia,'  pp.  297-9. 

Bay.     See  quotations. 

1856  He  wandered  along  the  edges  of  a  dense  hay  or  swamp- 
bottom  ....  He  proceeded  to  traverse  the  margin  of  the 
hay,  until  he  came  to  its  junction  with,  and  termination 
at,  the  high  road. — W.  G.  Simms,  *  The  Wig^vam  and  the 
Cabin,'  p.  18. 

1884  Swamps  and  *'  hay  "  (the  word  applied  in  Florida  to  slough 
and  water-grass  meadows). — harper's  Mag.,  p.  601. 
(N.E.D.) 

Bayberry.    See  quot.  1792. 

1769     '*  Bayherry-wax  candles  "  advertised. — Mass.  Gazette,  Dec. 

21. 
1773     **  Mould,    Dip,     and    Bayherry    Candles "     advertised. — 

Boston  Gazette,  July  19. 
1792     The  hay  hcrry  (myrica  cerifera)  the  leaves  of  which    yield 

an  agreeable  ]:>erfume,  and  the  fruit  a  delicate  green  wax, 

which    is    made    into    candles. — Jeremy   Belknap,    '  New 

Hampshire,'  iii.  123. 

Bay-craft,  Bay-vessel.     Craft  built  to  navigate  a  bay. 

1789     [The  other  side  of  tlio  land  lies]  within  a  Quarter  of  a  Mile 

of  Bear-Creelv,  which  is  navigable  for  Bay-craft  to  its  head, 

where  there  is  a  Ship-Yard. — Advt.,  Maryland  Journal, 

Jan.  2. 
1789     I  will  excliange  a  siujiH   Bay   Vessel  for  a  large  one,  and 

give  the  difteronce. — Id.,  Fol).  24. 
1835     Many  a  settler  loads  his  small  bay-craft  witJi  planks  and 

sliingles  in   the  sju'ing  of  tlie  year. — C.  J.  Latrobe,  '  The 

Rambler  in  N.  America,'  ii.  102  (Lond.). 
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Bay-Men,  Bay-State.     The  "  Old  Bay  State  "  is  Massachusetts. 

1773     [These  publications!  suited  the  too  levelling  disposition 

of  the  Bay-men,—Wm,  Gordon,  *  Hist.  Am.  Revol./  i.  272 

(Lond..  1788). 
1775    There  is  too  great  a  nationality  among  the  Bay-men  ; 

such  a  one  might  be  imduly  prejudiced  in  favor  of  his  own 

Colony.— /rf.,  ii.  38. 
1801     Down  here  in  the  Bay  State  and  all  about  the  coimtry. 

— *  Spirit  of  the  Farmer's  Museum/  p.  198. 
1837     He  was  from  the  Down-East  countrv,  a  representative 

of  the  Bay  State.— B..  M.  Bird,  *  Nick  of  the  Woods,'  i.  194. 
1837     [He]  had  given  over  all  thought  of  returning  to  the  Bay- 

StaU.—R.  M.  Bird,  *  Nick  of  the  Woods,'  iii.  260. 
1843     He  had  been  bred  among  the  woodlands  of  the  Bay  State, 

—  Yale  Lit.  Afag.,  viii.  329. 
1846     Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia  was  sorry  to  hear  any  American — 

any  citizen  of  the  **0/d  Bay  *Sto/e*'— say  that  he  would  not 

say  that  he  would  go  with  his  count r>%  right  or  wrong. — 

House  of  Representatives,  May  14  :    Congressional  Ghhe, 

p.  825. 
1846  Let  our  dear  old  Bay  State  proudly 

Put  the  trumpet  to  her  mouth. 

*  Biglow  Papers,'  1st  Series,  No.  1. 
1848     But  my  good  mother  Bay  state  needs  no  praise  of  mine. — 

Lowell,  *  A  Fable  for  Critics.' 
1850     I  see  that  in  tlie  good  old  Bay  State  there  is  even  now  a 

struggle  going  on  to  keep  the  negro  children  out  of  tlie 

common  scliools. — Mr.  McWillie  of  Mississippi,  House  of 

Repr.,  March  4  :   Coi\g.  Globe,  p.  447. 
1850     Our  captain  was  a  reejular  down-easter  from  the  "  Bay 

State.''— James  L.  Tyson,  '  Diar>'  in  Cal.,'  p.  11  (X.Y.). 
1857     AVTien   I  fling  a  Bay-State  shawl  over    my  shoulders. — 

*  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,'  eh.  L 

1861  The  "  Old  Bay  State "  sent  forth  her  clarion  notes.— 
O.  J.  Victor,  '  Hist.  Southern  Rebellion,'  i.  161. 

1863  The  readiness  of  the  "  Old  Bay  State  *'  to  meet  the  crisis- 
—Id.,  ii.  93. 

Bayou.     See  quot.  1826.      Mr.  W.  S.  Wyman  published  a  paper 
on  the  word  in  The  Xation,  lix.  361. 

1812     Several   bayous   are   mentioned   in    H.  M.  Bracken  ridge's 

*  Views  of  Louisiana,'  pp.  162-8  (1814). 

1817  Among  the  bayoux  that  take  water  [from  the  ri\er  above 
Xew  Orleans]  are  bayou  Cliiffalic,  bayou  Tunica,  bayou 
Manchac,  La  Fourche,  and  Placqniines. — Jolm  Bradbiu-v, 
'  Travels,'  p.  238. 

1819  [Tlie  pirates]  have  establislied  tlieniselves  on  a  piece  of 
land  between  two  small  bayous  tliat  empty  ijito  lake 
Bckrataria. — Mass.  Spy,  Sept.  15. 
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Bayou — contd, 

1826  The  term  Bayou  is  understood  [in  Louisiana]  to  mean  an 
alJuvial  stroam  with  but  Httle  current,  sometimes  running 
from  the  main  river,  and  connected  with  it  ag€un,  €ks  a 
lateral  canal. — T.  Flint,  '  Recollections,*  p.  330. 

1843  If  the  fool  didn't  set  off  agin  like  a  tarriiied  barr,  and 
wades  clean  in  through  all  the  bio  I — R.  Carlton,  *  The  New 
Purchase,'  i.  268. 

1850  They'd  come  to  the  tother  side  of  the  hayou  and  see  which 
could  talk  hnpudentest. — '  Odd  Leaves,'  p.  170  (Phil.). 

1888  There  were  seanxs  and  fissures  in  portions  of  the  hayou, 
through  wliich  the  moist  mud  oozed.... The  mud  of 
a  hayou  sucks  [everything]  under  its  surface  with  great 
rapidity. — Mrs.  Custer,  '  Tenting  on  the  Plains,'  pp.  86,  88. 

Beach-comber.     One  who  lives  chiefly  by  plunder  along  the  sea- 
coast. 

1847  A  darhig  Yankee  heach-coniber, — Blackwood^  bd.  767. 
(N.E.D.) 

1880  The  heach-conibing  pioneers  of  the  Pacific. — J.  S.  Cooj)er, 
*  Coral  Lands,'  i.  242.     (N.E.D.) 

Beans,  to  know,  to  care.    Anything,  something. 

1855  When  our  recent  Tutor  is  heard  to  speak, 

This  truth  one  certainly  gleans, 
Wliatever  he  kno\\'s  of  Euclid  and  Greek, 
In  Latin  ho  don't  knoir  beans. 

Yale  lAt.  Mag.,  xx.  102. 

1856  Oiu"  metropolitan  friends  (country  born,  and  "  knoicing 
beans,''  tomatoes,  &c.)  say  they  never  saw  such  a  sight. — 
Knick.  Mag.,  xlviii.  315  (Sept.). 

1857  *'  VV^ell  then."  said  the  General,  '*  I  dont  care  beans  for  the 
railroad,  not  a  single  old  red-eyed  bean,  nor  a  string- 
bean."~/(/.,  xlLx.  138  (Feb.). 

Bear.     See  quotation. 

1797  Over  the  whole  [bed]  there  is  a  large  gauze  not  (called  a 
brar)  which  is  intended  ius  a  defeneo  against  the  mosquitos. 
~Fra.  15ailv,  F.K.S.,  Mournal  of  a  Tour,'  p.  309  (Lond., 

185G). 

Beat.     A  worthless,  idle  fellow.     See  also  Dead  beat. 

1877  The  original  idea  of  a  beat  was  that  of  a  lazy  man  or  a  shirk 
who  would  by  hook  or  by  crook  get  rid  of  all  military  or 
fatigue  duty  that  he  could  ;  but  the  term  grew  to  have  a 
broader  signilu'ation.  .  .  .It  was  a  sad  fate  to  befall  a  good 
iuty  soldier,  to  got  on  a  detail  to  procure  wood,  where 
every  second  or  third  man  was  a  shirk  or  a  beat. — J.  D. 
Billings,  '  Hard  Tack  and  Coffee,'  pp.  95,  101. 
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Beaty  to  see  or  hear  the.   Anything  that  beata  the  thing  spoken  of. 
1847     You  don't  tell  me  so  !    Did  I  ever  Iiear  the  beat  o*  that ! — 

*  The  Great  Kalamazoo  Himt/  p.  100  (Phila.). 

1878     That  Bill  is  saassy  enough  to  physic  a  hombug.     I  never 

see  the  beat  of  him. — H.   B.   Stowe,    *  Poganue   People,' 

chap.  X. 
1908     Abram  he  jest  laughed,  and  says,  "  Well,  Jane,  I  never 

aatu  your  beat,'' — Eliza  C.  Hall,  *  Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky,' 

p.  27. 
Beat  the  Dnteh,  the  devily  &c.     To  surpass  everything. 
1775     Our  cargoes  of  meat,  drink,  and  cloaths  beat  the  Dutch. — 

*  Revolutionary  Song  '  (Bartlett). 

1826  The  first  remark  in  the  pamphlet  was,  "  It  beats  the  deviV 
—T.  Flint,  *  Recollections,'  p.  46. 

1837  **  That  beats  the  Dutch,''  saith  the  proverb  ;  meaning  that, 
as  the  Dutch  beat  Old  Nick,  it  is  something  of  an  exploit 
to  beat  them. — Public  Led{jcr  (Phila.),  Feb.  6. 

1840     Of  all  the  goings  on  that  I  over  did  hear  of,  this  heats  the 

Dutch.— Knick.  Mag.,  xv.  127  (Feb.). 
1840     Well,  if  that  don't  beat  all  my  wife's  relations  ! — Id.,  xv., 

378  (May). 
1842     That  beats  the  Dutch.Spirit  of  the  Times,  Phila.,  April  15. 

1842  That  Beats  the  Bugs.— Heading,  id.,  April  19. 

1843  [On  seeing  Xiagara,]  she  exclaimed,  *'  I  declare,  it  heats 
the  bugs  /  " — I  fainted. —  Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  x.  47. 

1851  Well,  if  these  times  don't  heat  hoe'n'  [hoeing]  'taters,  then 
I'm  a  sinner. — '  Polly  Peasblossom's  Wedding,'  p.  108. 

1853  "  Heavenly  marcies  !  "  sez  she,  **  if  that  don't  heat  a-ca- 
tion  .'"—Knick  Mag.,  xlii.  122  (Sept.). 

1854  Well,  it  does  beat  the  Dutch,  and  the  Dutch,  you  know, 
beat  the  d—l.  —Id.,  xliii.  524  (May). 

1858     His  first  words  were,  **  It  heats  the  devil."     "  What  beats 

the  devil  ?  "  said  !.—/(/..  li.  26  (Jan.). 
1862  Guess  she  must  a-had  Secesli  beaux. 

And  gone  to  Jayhawker  parties  from  her  youth  up. 

This  bangs  the  Dutch  of  St.  Louis, 

And  they  kin  swear  some.  Id.,  ILx.  392  (April). 

Beatingest,  Beatemest,  Beatenest.  That  which  beats  all  com- 
petitors. 

1833  Old  rugged  an'  tough,  thoy  used  to  call  his  dad  ;  famous 
wrastler  he  was  too,  warped  with  hoop-poles  and  filled  in 
with  oven -wood  :  heatcmcH  fellow  ever  you  see  for  some 
things. — Jolin  Neal,  *  Tlie  l)own-Eo«ters.'  p.  62  . 

1838  Your  the  hcatomest  shakes  I  ever  seed. — B.  Drake,  '  Tales,' 
p.  30  (Cincinnati). 

1874  I  reckon  I  am  the  hcatifi'c^t  man  to  ax  questions  in  tliis 
neck  of  timber. — E.  Eggleston,  '  The  Circuit  Rider,'  p.  119 
(Lond.,  1895). 

1908  Of  all  the  preachers  that  ever  I  heard,  he  certainly  is  the 
beatenest, — Eliza  Hall,  '  Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky,'  p.  33. 
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Beateree.    Same  as  the  last. 

1878  Mis*  Potter  sent  that,  and  it's  the  heMeree  for  bread,  but 
'tain't  rye. — Rose  T.  Cooke,  'Happy  Dodd,*  chap.  x. 

Beaver.     See  Work  like  a  Beaver. 

Bechtler  money.    See  quotation. 

1842  The  miners  carried  much  of  tlieir  gold  to  a  Mr.  Bechtler, 
within  foiu:  miles  of  the  village  in  wliich  I  reside  ;  he  is  a 
very  good  assayer,  and  a  very  honest  man.  He  converted 
a  large  portion  of  it  into  what  we  call,  in  the  gold  region, 
the  Bechtler  coin,  or  the  miner's  currency  ;  that  is,  pieces  of 
gold,  resembling  but  not  imitating  coin,  with  the  proper 
value  and  the  assayer's  name  marked  thereon.  Before 
the  establishment  of  the  branch  mint  at  Charlotte,  those 
Bechtler  pieces  constituted  a  portion  of  the  currency  in  the 
gold  region. — Mr.  Graham  of  N.  Carolina  in  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives,  Ai)ril  4  :  Congressional  Globe,  p.  316, 
Appendix. 

Bedding.     See  quotation. 

1792  [To  prevent  accident  in  felling  a  mast  tree,]  the  workmen 
have  a  contrivance  which  they  call  "  bedding  the  tree," 
by  cutting  down  smaller  trees  for  it  to  fall  upon. — Jeremy 
Belknap,  *  New  Ham})shire,'  iii.  103. 

Bed-quilting.     A  quilting-bee. 

1819  They  were  to  assist  at  a  bed-quilt iyig  lie  intended  to  have  at 
his  raising. — "  An  Englishman  "  in  the  Western  Star  : 
Mass.  Sjvj,  May  12. 

Bee.     A  social  gathering  for  work  and  play.     See  Huskixg-bef, 

LyNCHINO-BEK,  QUILTIN(3-BEE. 

1769  Last  Thursday  about  twenty  young  Ladies  met  at  the 
House  of  Mr.  L.,  on  purj>ose  for  a  Spinning  Match  ;  (or 
what  is  called  in  tiio  Country  a  Bee,)  They  met  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  Morning,  and  continued  diligent h^  at  Work 
till  six  at  Night. — Letter  from  Taunton,  Mass.,  Sept.  23  : 
Boston-Gazette,  Oct.  16. 

1829  This  collection  of  neighbours  is  called  a  Bee,  and  is  the 
conmion  custom  to  assist  each  other  in  any  great  i)iece  of 
lal)our,  such  as  building  a  house,  logging,  S:c.  The 
person  who  "  calls  the  bee  "  is  expected  to  f(»ed  them  well, 
and  to  return  their  work  day  for  day.  [The  instance  is 
Canadian.]— ]5asil  Ifall,  *  Travels  in  N."  America,'  i.  311-12. 

1853  [They]  began  to  think  that  a  "  7?rr  "  should  be  given 
for  the  benetit  of  the  voung  eL'igviuaji. — F.  \V.  Shelton, 
'The  Rector  of  St.  Bardolpli's,'  j).  IS  (X.Y.). 

1853  Those  annual  asseniblages  called  "  bees  "  and  "  spinning 
visits,"  wliich  are  (Munnion  in  eonntrv  ]>arisJi(\s,  and  serve 
to  eke  out  delicient  salaries. — Id.,  p.  237, 
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Beeeh  seal.    See  quotation. 

1856  [The  Vennonters]  caught  one  of  the  officers  and  tied  him 
to  a  tree,  and  laid  upon  him  what  they  called  a  **  beech 
seal,''  which  grows  in  the  woods  in  the  shape  of  what  boys 
call  switches. — Mr.  Meacham  of  Vt.,  House  of  Repr., 
April  30  :   Co7i/f,  Globe,  p.  652,  App. 

Beef.  An  ox.  Used  by  Stubbes  (1583),  HoUand  (1602),  <S:c. 
N.E.D.     The  plural,  beeves,  occiu^  in  the  A.V. 

1821  Few  places  can  boast  of  larger  crops  [than  Deerfield], 
and  none  of  finer,  fatter  bcei^s, — T.  Dwight,  *  Travels,* 
ii.  65. 

1823  He  took  rae  to  see  his  fall  stock,  consisting  of . . .  .about 
twenty  noble  beeves,  &c. — Mass.  Spy,  Dec.  3. 

1828  So  little  was  the  faith  of  those  who  knew  him,  he  could 
not  be  trusted  for  a  beef, — Richmond  Enquirer,  Aug.  29, 
p.  4/2. 

1835  Some  one  advertises  that  a  first-rate  beef  will  be  shot  for. 
[The  whole  transaction  described.] — '  Col.  Crockett's 
Tour,'  p.  175  (Phila.). 

1838  They  had  come  together  for  the  purpose  of  "  shooting  a 
6cere,"  as  the  marksmen  have  it. — K.  Flagg,  '  The  Far 
West,'  ii.  115(N.Y.). 

1842  The  yomig  man  asked  for  the  mark  and  brand  of  a  beef 
which  they  had  just  killed. — Petition  cited  by  Mr.  Black  of 
Gteorgia,  in  the  House  of  Repr.,  May  24  :  Cong.  Globe, 
p.  419,  App. 

1857  "  'pe£W«  to  me,"  said  Mice,  "  dat  fool  nigger  is  proud  to 
be  a  leadin'  of  dat  big  beef.'' — D.  H.  Strotlier,  *  Virginia 
Illustrated,'  p.  133  (N.Y.). 

1878  Behind  these  came  a  beef,  driven  by  soldiers. .  .  .The  beef 
was  immediately  shot  at  and  butchered. — '  Soutlieni 
Hist.  Soc.  Papers,'  vi.  212  (Riclunond,  Va.). 

1899  We  watched  them  at  a  distance  kill  and  divide  the  beef. — 
Mrs.  Custer,  *  Boots  and  Saddles,'  p.  64  (X.Y.). 

1904  Late  in  the  afternoon,  a  beef,  perhaps  more  than  one, 
was  driven  up  and  shot  on  the  out^^kirts  of  tlie  camp. — 
Claiborne,  *  Seventy-Five  Years  in  Old  Virginia,'  p.  289. 

Beef,  V.     To  i3ut  on  extra  exertion.     A  college  word. 

1860  The  first  boat  m  is  the  winner  of  tlie  race,  so  round  they 
turn,  and  **  beefh^v  "  for  the  home  stretcli. —  Yah  Lit.  Mag., 
-sxvi.  83. 

Beef -dodger.     A  *'  dodger  "  made  with  minced  beef. 

1853  [They  have]  pinole,  pemmican,  and  bccf-dodgcrs  for  their 
principal  support. — Speech  of  ^fr.  Benton,  Mav  7.  (Bart- 
lett.) 
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Bee-gum.    A  hive. 

1836  The  folks  [were]  pouring  out  of  the  house  like  bees  out  of 
a  gum.—'  Col.  Crockett's  Toiu*,'  p.  91  (Phila.). 

1848  Now  and  tlien  a  fisherman's  house  standin  on  the  water's 
edge,  lookin'  'bout  as  big  as  a  hcegum  agin  the  everlastin 
stone  wall  behind  it. — *  ^lajor  Jones's  Sketches  of  Travel,* 
p.  143  (Phila.). 

1851  Suppo.sin'  you  was  after  a  hce-gum,  and  one  of  these  big 
black  bar  was  after  you,  and  a  smart  chance  of  redskins 
were  after  the  l^ar.  —  *  Polly  Peasblossom's  Wedding,* 
p.  103. 

Bee-line.     A  direct  line.     See  quot.  1848  (Drake). 

1830  The  squirrel  took  a  hce  Ihic,  and  reached  the  ground  six 
feet  ahead. — Mass.  Spy,  Nov.  24. 

1837  [They  will  be]  engaged  in  investigating  the  nature  of  what 
is  vulgarly  called  a  "  bcp  line,'''  drawii  in  the  directions  of 
their  several  domicils. —  Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  ii.  141. 

1841  Guide,  draw  a  bee -line  for  home,  and  see  that  you  take 
us  there  by  tJie  shortest  route.  —  Savannah  Georgian^ 
Jan.  25. 

1842  The  road  will  go,  in  a  *'  bee-line  "  as  we  say,  through  the 
broadest  marshes. — Mrs.  Kirkland,  '  Forest  Life,'  i.  160. 

1848  Our  victim  struck  a  bee-liy^e  for  the  Providence  Depot. — 
Durivage  and  Bumham,  *  Stray  Subjects,'  p.  05. 

1848  When  the  bee  Jias  sucked  its  fill,  it  rises,  makes  two  or 
three  circuits,  and  then  moves  oft  in  a  straiglit,  *'  a  bee 
line.'''  to  tlie  swarm  of  wliieli  it  is  a  member. — Dr.  Daniel 
Drake,  *  Life  in  Kentucky,'  p.  lo^^  (Cincinn.,  1870). 

a.  1849  A  bee  line,  or  in  otlier  words  a  straiglit  line. — K.  A.  Poe, 
*  The  Gold  J^eetle.'     (N.K.D.) 

1855  [He]  coollv  took  a  hec-Unc  l>a('k  to  tlie  road. — W.  G.  Simms, 

*The  Forayers,'  p.  71  (N.V.). 

1856  He  arose  and  took  a  bee  line  for  tlie  ))ack  door. — Yale  Lit, 
Mag.,  xxi.  157. 

1862  — the  bee-line  track  to  heaven  an'  fame, 

Ez  all  roads  be  by  natur',  cf  your  soul 
Don't  sneak  through  shon-i)ikes  so\s  to  save  the  toll. 
*  Biglow  Papers,'  2iid  Series,  No.  2. 

1867         He  made  a  bee-line  last  night  in  tlie  storm 

To  where  he  won't  need  wood  to  keep  him  warm. 

J.  \\.  Lowell,  '  Fitz-Adain  s  Story.' 

Bee-moth.     The  Gallcria  niellonclla. 

1829  Instinct  t teaches  the  bee-nwth  to  secrete  herself,  during  the 
day,  in  the  comers  of  the  hive. — Mass.  Spy,  May  27  : 
from  the  Western  Carolinian, 
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Bee-lree.    A  tree  cont€kinmg  honey. 

1817  The  hunters  had  found  a  bee-tree,  and  were  returning  to 
the  boat  for  a  bucket,  and  a  hatchet  to  cut  it  down. — 
John  Bradbur5%  *  Travels,'  p.  33. 

1829  They  marched  off  into  the  woods,  to  witness  the  cutting 
of  a  bee-tree,  and  to  gather  grapes  and  peccans. — ^Timothy 
Flint,  *  George  Mason,'  p.  63. 

1829  The  bee-tree ,  in  falling,  had  broken  off  at  the  point  where 
the  swarm  had  formed  their  hive. — Id.,  p.  66. 

1834  We  encamped  early,  and  cut  a  bee-tree,  obtcdning  a  good 
quantity  of  honey  to  eat  witli  oiur  bear  meat. — Albert 
Pike,  *  Sketches,'  ic,  p.  76  (Boston). 

1835  Our  practice  was  to  find  the  bee-trees,  at  our  leisure,  during 
the  summer,  and  mark  them  with  a  tomaliawk. -—James 
Hall,  *  Tales  of  the  Border,'  p.  83  (Phila.). 

1849     Washington  Irving (N.E.D.) 

Begin  to.  Used  with  a  negative  to  express  the  extreme  of  im- 
possibility. 

1842  Money  is  too  scarce.  Not  one  of  the  three  theatres 
[annoimced  as  to  be  built  in  New  York]  will  begin  to  go  up, 
—Phila.  Spirit  of  the^  Times,  April  11. 

1843  Certain  gentlemen  must  be  made  to  know  that  they  do  not 
begin  to  be  the  party,  "  by  a  long  slipe." — Missouri  Reporter, 
May  19. 

1847  The  trees  and  vines  are  sorter  nit  together  like  a  sock, 
and  vou  couldn't  be^in  to  get  thronqh  'em. — *  A  S\\nm  for  a 
DeorV  p.  124  (Phila.). 

1852  Bust  my  buckskins  if  them  'ar  kind  of  tactics  would  begin 
to  do  with  the  redskins. — Jamas  Weir,  '  Simon  Kenton,' 
p.  13  (Phila,). 

1855         No  **  breathing-ships  "  e'er  will  begin  to  supplant 
The  ships  rushed  along  bv  omnipotent  steam. 

Boston  Traveller,  ^Slay  23  (Bartlett). 

1S5G  I  am  satisfied  that  $8,000  will  not  begin  to  put  up  a  stable 
suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  from  sixty  to  eighty 
horses. — Mr.  Dick  of  Pa.,  House  of  Ropr..  April  2  :  Conq. 
Globe,  p.  798. 

Behaving  party.     See  quotation. 

1829  They  had  been  at  wlif^t  [in  New  Or]«Niii^]  aro  very  si«;ni- 
ficantlj''  termed  "  beharing  /xir^V,-?."  In  tlior^e.  tlio  portions 
present  are  supposed  to  be  on  thoir  good  behaviour. — 
Timotliy  Flint,  *  George  Mason,'  p.  1  IS. 

Belike,  v.     To  love.     (1557.  1567,  N.E.D.) 

n.d.     The  gentleman  is  j^enerally  hcUkcd. — ^*.  Y.  Herald  (Bckrtlett). 
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Belittle.  (A  word  coined  by  Jefferson.)  To  minify,  to  treat 
as  of  small  importance,  to  depreciate. 

1796  On  this  side  the  Atlantic  there  is  a  tendency  in  nature  to 
belittle  her  productions.— -Morse,  *  Am.  Geog.,*  i.  230. 
(N.K.D.) 

bef, IS12  [Them  books,  said  a  Vemiontor]  are  too  ^*  belittling,^* 
as  Mr.  Jefferson  says,  for  a  man  to  read. — '  Retrospections 
of  America,'  by  Jolm  Bernard,  p.  325  (Harpers,  1887). 

1814  President  Jefferson  talks  about  belittling  the  productions 
of  nature. — Quarterly  Rev.,  x.  528  (Bartlett). 

1816  The  Virginian  phraseology  sounds  a  little  peculiar  to  a 
northern  ear  at  times.  There  is  the  executive  belittle 
for  demean,  whicli,  however,  being  an  expressive  word, 
the  ox-president  hath  rather  belargcd  his  fame  by  adding 
it  to  our  vocabulary. — Arthur  Singleton,  '  Letters  from  the 
South  and  West,'  p.  81  (Boston,  1824). 

1841  This  course  was  magnifying  ourselves,  and  belittling  the 
miglitiness  of  Mr.  Fox. — ]\Tr.  Wise  of  Va.,  House  of  Repr., 
June  25  :    Cong.  Globe,  p.  121. 

1842  Ridiculed,  belittled,  and  traduced  as  this  measure  has  been 
before  the  people. — Mr.  Steenrod  of  Virginia,  the  same, 
Aug.  9  :    id.,  p.  27,  A  pp. 

Bench,  Bench  land.     Land  rising  by  ascents  which  are  interrupted 

by  flats  or  "  benches." 
1846     The  mountains  rise  in  benehcs  one  above  another,  to  an 

elevation  of  several  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

valley. — Edwin    l^rvant,    '  What    I    saw    in    California,' 

p.  133  (Lend.,  1840f. 
1862     R.  Mayne,   *  Britisli  Columbia.'     (X.E.I). ) 
1862     We  can  gather  from  this  bench  lavd — tliis   gravelly  soil, — 

thirty  bushels  of   wheat   to   the   acre. — Brigham   Yoimg, 

Jan.  26  :     '  Journal  of  Discourses,'  ix.  169. 
1878     A  small  spur  puts  out  westwardly  from  the  Wasatch,  and 

breaks  down  in  succc^ssive  bcncJtrs  to  the  upper  part  of 

[Salt  Lake]  City.— J.  JL  Beadle.  '  Western  Wilds,'  p.  90. 
Bench-legged.     See  quotation.     Southern. 
1902     A  bench-legged  fiste  is  a  small  dog  of  the  bull-dog  type, 

with  square  breast  and   fore  legs  wide  apart. — '  Dialect 

Notes,'  ii.  234. 
See  alsoFicK,  1866. 
Bender.     A    drinking    frolic.      Kanisay     (172f^)     and    Tannahill 

(1810)  use  the  word  as  meaning  a  liard  drinker.     (X.E.D.) 
1846     A  diabolic  curv^ature,  or  bender,  as  the  initiated  call  it 

(a  sin  of  commission). —  Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xi.  278. 
1857     She  had  retained  such  refreshing  simplicity  as  to  associate 

the  idea  of  some  flexible  sabstauce  witli  "  bender,''  and  to 

consider  a  work  of  art  alone  su^^gosted  l)v  ''  bust." — T.  B. 

rjunn,  '  Xew  York  Boarding  Houses,'  p.  174. 
1860     Senator  Wigfall  on  a  bender. — Headline,   Oregon  Argus, 

Juno  23. 
1888     He  was  a  character  noted  for  going  on  frequent   benders, 

— Detroit  Free  Pres.^!,  Aug.  4  (Farmer). 
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Bend<4ide.    The  side  toward  which  the  bend  or  curve  of  a  river 
looks. 

1838  The  deepest  channel  and  most  rapid  current  is  said  to 
exist  in  the  bend  [of  the  Mississippi]  ;  and  thus  the  strefwn 
generally  infringes  upon  the  bend-side,  and  throws  up  a 
sand-bar  on  the  shore  opi)osite. — E.  Flagg,  *  The  Far 
West/  L  82  (N.Y.). 

Berm  bank.  The  side  of  a  canal  opposite  to  the  to\^'path.  **  Birm  " 
or  "  berm  *'  is  a  word  used  in  fortification.     (N.E.D.) 

1854  Mr.  Diiane  of  PJiiladelpIiia  ("Unoda*')  made  inquiry 
€»  to  this  word. — Notes  and  Queries,  1  S.  ix.  12. 

1883  The  horse  plunged  over  the  berm  bunk  into  the  bed  of  the 
cancel. — WiUiamsport  (Pa.)  Ouzette,  March  30. 

Best   bib   and   tucker.      Best    clothes.     *  Lane.    Glossary','    1875 

(N.E.D. ).     Apparently  of  American  origin. 
1822     It  is  not  in  the  evenings  only  that  they  are  to  be  encountered 

in  "  the  best  bib  and  tucker.'' — Mass.  Spy,  Feb.  27  :    from 

the  National  Gazette. 
1833     Both  girls  and  boys  had  on  their  best  bib  and  tucker. — 

*  Sketches  of  David  Oockett/  p.  37  (N.Y.). 
1837     The  fair  Bruces  were    flaunting    in    their  best  bibs  atid 

tuckers.— R.  M.  Bird,  *  Xick  of  the  Woods,'  i.  33  (Lond.). 

Bet  your  life.     An  expression  emphasizing  the  spealcer's  veracity. 

1852  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Col.  S.  P.  Moses  for  a  copy  of  the 
Holy  Bible,  Webster's  Dictionary,  and  a  map  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Oregon.  They  will  all  be  faitlifully  preserved,  and 
frequently  referred  to — and  *'  bet  your  life  "  on  that. — 
The  Columbian  (Olympia,  W.T.),  Oct.  2. 

Better  believe,  you'd.    An  exi)ression  somewhat  like  tlio  K^t. 

1856  By  the  powers  of  mud,  old  woman. 

If  I   catch   your  daughter   from   home. 
You'd  better  believe,  I'll  live  in  the  clover. 
And  enjoy  it,  I  reckon,  some. 

Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xxi.  171. 

1857  We  made  up  a  roarin'  great  fire,  of  the  biggest  kind  o'  logs, 
and  we  laid  out  for  comfort  that  night,  t/cou'd  better  bleve. — 
Putnam's  Meig.,  ix.  45  (Jan.). 

1857     I  settled  his  hash,  now  youd  better  believe,  quick. — Knick. 

Mag.,  xlix,  69  (Jan.). 
1862     You  better  believe  we've  been  in  an  awful  excitement  here. 

— *  Major  Jack  Do\\niing,'  May  26. 
1872     See  Go  off  the  h.\xdle. 

Bettering-house.    A  reformatory-. 

1735  AMiether  there  are  no  such  things  in  Hollfitfid  as  bettering- 
houses  for  bringing  voung  gentlemen  to  order  ? — Bp. 
Berkeley,  *  Querist,'  in.  3C0  (1871).     (X.E.D.) 
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Bettering-house — contd. 

1795  The  Bettering  House,  which  is  under  the  care  of  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  stands  in  the  same  noighbouHiood 
[in  Philadelphia],  somewhat  removed  from  the  houses 
of  the  City. — Isaac  Weld,  *  Travels  through  N.  America,* 
p.  7  (Lend.,  1799). 

1796  Reflect  ions  on  visit  ing  tho  Better  ing-Houscs  at  Philadelphia. 
—The  Aurora  (Phila.),  July  28. 

Betterment.  An  improvement  in  real  property  ;  also  an  improve- 
ment generally. 

1809  These  men  demand  [to  be]  paid  for  their  heUerments, — 
Kendall,  '  Travels,'  iii.  160  .     (N.E.D.) 

1841  [Massachusetts  passed]  laws  requiring  the  successful 
plaintiff  in  ejectment  to  pay  the  occupying  claimant  for 
what  they  termed  his  *'  betterments ,'  answering  to  the 
melioratnenta  of  tlio  civil  law. — Mr.  White  of  Indiana, 
U.S.  Senate,  Jan.  19  :    Cong,  Globe,  p.  75,  App. 

1904  The  slight  betterment  thus  secured  [was]  only  temporary. — 
Grover  Cleveland  on  the  Bond  Issues :  *  Presidential 
Problems,'  p.   134. 

1910  A  man  prominently  identified  with  the  betterment  of  the 
city. — N,Y.  Evenin{j  Post,  Jan.  27. 

B'hoy.     A  town  rowdy  ;  a  gay  fellow.     See  also  O'hal. 

1846  A  smile  on  his  lips  peculiar  to  one  of  the  ho-hoys, — Knick, 
Mag.,  xxvii.  467  (May). 

1847  [He]  had  lived  too  long  in  tlie  *' wire  grass  "  region  to 
misunderstand  the  character  of  tliat  jieciiliar  class  of 
b'hoys  who  dwell  there. — Id.,  xxix.  204  (Alarch). 

1848  You  see,  ses  he,  I'm  one  of  the  67io?/9,-  a  oiit  and  out  Fell's 
Pinter  [Baltimore]. — 'Major  Jones,  Ski'tchos  of  Travel,' 
p.  78. 

1848  Go  it,  all  ye  **  g'hals,"  and  all  ye  "  b'hoys''  as  much  as  you 
can,  while  you  are  young. — i)ow,  Jr.,  *  Patent  Sennons,' 
i.  167. 
1848  He  might  have  told  you  of  that  same  member  of  Congress 
writing  to  thorn,  calling  tliom  tlie  b'hoys,  telling  them  how 
much  lie  desired  to  he  among  thorn,.  .  .  .saying  in  tlio  end, 
*'  go  on,  b'hoys,  and  don't  be  surprised  if  I  join  you  before 
you  reach  the  table  lands  of  Mexico." — Mr.  Tompkins 
of  Mississippi,  House  of  Ropresontatives,  March  14  : 
Cong.  Globe,  p.  492,  Appendix. 
1848  I've  sunk  a  very  pretty  sum 

In  rides  and  sweetmeats  past. 
And  haven't  now  the  tii*st  rod  cent, — 

She  drained  me  to  the  last. 
How  green  I  was,  in  earnest  grave 

I  certainly  must  say  ; 
I  shall  be  cut  by  all  the  "  B'hoys  " 

For  courting  Alice  Cray. 
Durivage  and  Bumham,  '  Stray  Subjects,'  p.  60. 
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B*hoy — contd. 

1848  The  oldest  and  youngest, — Shem  and  Japhet, — ^were  a 
couple  of  the  **  h^hoys, ' — and  Ham  was  a  very  well  dis- 
posed young  gentlemcm. — Id.,  p.  94. 

1850  The  b^hoy  was  as  eroi>-haired  and  large-fisted  as  ever,  and 
appeared  now,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  same  as  in  mid- 
summer, in  his  shirt  sleeves. — Cornelius  Mathews,  *  Money- 
penny,'  p.  128  (N.Y.). 

1851  "  Uncle  Sam  and  his  B' hoys,'' —Article  by  J.  K.  Paulding, 

U.S.  and  Democratic  Reciew,  April. 

1852  The  story  of  one  of  the  Gothamite  "  B'hoySj'  who  in  reply 
to  the  inquiring  remark  of  a  gentleman,  "  I  wish.  Sir,  to  go 
to  Brooklyn,*'  said,  *'  Well,  why  the  d — 1  don't  you  go-o-o 
to  Brooklyn  ?  " — Knick.  Mag.,  xxxix.  95  (Jan.). 

1852  [The  occupants  of  the  sleigh]  are  of  not-to-be-mistakcn 
Bowery  cut — veritable  **  b'hoys.'' — Charles  A.  Bristed, 
*  The  Upper  Ten  Thousand,'  p.  29  (N.Y.). 

1852  Many  of  the  New  England  b'hoys  almost  imagine  themselves 
back  in  the  land  of  pumpkin  pies. — T?ie  Oregonian,  Dec.  25. 

1853  My  off-handed  manner  just  suited  the  b'hoy,  on  whom 
any  superfluous  politeness  would  have  been  thrown  away. 
—Knick.  Mag.,  xlii.  60  (July). 

1854  They  were  as  gallus  a  set  of  *'  b'hoys  *'  as  ever  rim  **  wid 
der  mersheen  at  the  great  fire." — Dow,  Jr.,  *  Patent 
Sermons,'  iv.  127. 

1855  Now,  Sam,  if  you  have  no  religion  of  yoiu*  own,  as  you 
spell  yoiu"  name  B'-h-o-y,  where  is  prescription  to  stop  ? — 
Oregon  Weekly  Times,  Jmie. 

1855  Trot  along,  b'hoys,  keep  up  with  the  show,  and  you  will 
get  a  good  look  at  the  elephant  by  and  bye. — Weekly 
Oregonian,  July  7. 

1857  These  lines  were  probably  written  by  one  of  the  B'hoys 
to  his  inamorata  : — 

And  when  the  reverend  sire  shall  say, 

*'  My  son,  take  thou  this  daughter,'* 
I'll  answer  him,  in  joyous  tone, 

**  I  shan't  do  nothiii'  shorter." 
**  Will  you,  my  son,  support  and  noiurish 

This  flower  I  give  to  thee  ?  " 
I'll  give  my  yellow  kids  a  flourish, 

And  answer,  **  Yes,  Sii'-ee." 

Knick.  Mag.y  xlix.  9j  (Jan.). 

1857  They  can  twist  off  the  corner  of  a  sacred  subject  with  as 
great  a  degree  of  nonchalance  as  any  of  the  **  tVio/x."  — 
6\  F.  Call,  Feb.  6. 

1S57  So  he  quit  skinning  calves,  and  took  to  skinning  the 
**  b' hoys.''— Id.,  March  26. 
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B'hoy — co7Ud, 

1858  Dramshops,  where  the  h'hoya  met  every  Saturday  evening» 
to  shoot  for  whiskey  and  get  dnmk. — Oregon  WeeJdy 
Times,  June  19. 

1866  I  want,  said  the  stranger,  to  see  a  b'hoy, — a  real  b'Jioy. 
*'  There's  one,"  replied  his  companion,  pointing  to  a 
strapping  fellow  in  a  red  shirt  and  crush  hat,  waiting  for 
a  job  at  the  corner. — Atlantic  Monthly,  p.  727  (Dec). 

Bible-backed.     Round-shouldered  or  hump-backed. 

1857  We  might,  in  consequence  [of  lack  of  funds],  become  some- 
what round-shouklored  and  *'  bible-backed.'* — Olympia 
(W.T.)  Pioneer  and  Democrat,  Doc.  11. 

The  word  Bible-back,  describing  a  roimd-shouldered 
person,  is  foimd  in  Rockland  Co.  (N.Y.)  and  in  Bergen  Co. 
(N.J.).— See  '  Dialect  Notes,'  ii.  349. 

1873  In  the  Tichborne  trial,  the  following  evidence  was  given, 
Aug.  29  :  — 

Was  he  a  big  lad  ? — Yes. 

What  kind  of  sliouldors  ? — liather  high. 

Anything  else  ? — Ho  was  humpy  or  bible-backed. 

Notes  and  Queries,  4  S.  xii.  227. 
Biddy.     A  hen. 
1844     See  Caution. 

1874  [The  English  hens]  had  a  contented  cluck,  as  if  they  never 
got  nervous,  like  Yankee  biddies. — Louisa  M.  Alcott, 
'  Little  Wives,'  chap.  viii. 

Big  Bugs.     People  of  consequence. 

1831  'Tis  our  Democracy,  good  Gat, 

To  keep  the  *'  Big  Bugs  "  waxing  fat. 

Northern  Watchman  (Troy,  N.Y.),  April  5. 

1832  There  are.  .  .  .locjiled  in  Cincinnati  some  Irish  pedlars, 
who  have.  .  .  .acquired  wealth,  and  are  now  the  ''biggest 
biigs''  in  the  pla<  e. — S.  A.  Ferrall,  '  Ramble  through  the 
U.S.A.,'  p.  178  (Lond.). 

1835  I  was  rather  fearful  that  you  would  not  be  able  to  do  much 
witli  the  big  bugs  there  in  the  village. — 1).  P.  Thompson, 
*  Adventures  of  Timothy  Peacock,'  p.  40  (Middlebury). 

1836  Did  he  make  these  forgeries  on  his  own  hook,  or  at  the 
instigation  of  the  big  bug  ?  If  the  latter,  which  is  most 
guilty  ? — Public  Ledger  (Phila.),  Aug.  24. 

1837  The  letter  was  addressed  to  a  merchant, — one  of  the  "  big 
bugs,'*  as  thev  are  called  in  the  West. — Knickerbocker 
Mag.,  ix.  259  (March). 

1839  You  know  we  have  some  hi(/  bugs  among  us. — '  History  of 
V.  A.  Stewart,'  p.  139  (N.Y.*). 

1839  [He]  was  a  "  great  bug,"  that  is,  a  great  persona^'c,  rolling 
in  wealth.— K.  U.  Bud,  '  Kobin  Day,'  i.  130  (Piiila.). 

1840  There  are  the  Mandarins,  our  big  bugs,  and  I  could  name 
them  to  you. — John  P.  Kennedy,  '  Quodlibet,'  p.  138. 
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^  Bugs — contd, 

1 842  Hakd  Times.  The  big  hugs  of  Philadelphia  find  it  necessary 
to  send  their  gold  and  silver  plate  to  the  mint,  to  be  coined. 
—Spirit  of  the  Times  (Phila.),  July  16. 

1843  We'll  pick  out  the  big  bugs. — *  Sam  Slick  in  England,' 
chap,  xxiv  (Bartlett). 

1843  I  allow  the  stranger  and  his  woman-body  thinks  themselves 
mighty  big  bugs, — R.  Carlton,  '  The  New  Purchase,'  i. 
65. 

1847  Permit  me  to  carry  you  off  and  introduce  you  to  some  of 
the  big  bugs. — Paulding,  *  Am.  Comedies,'  p.  104  (Phila.). 

1849  The  most  of  the  **  plenty-penitentiaries,"  and  *'  big  bugs  " 
generally,  dwell  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  about  a  mile  from  the 
centre  of  the  city. — Knick.  Mag.y  xxxiii.  545  (Jrnie). 

1850  The  fellow  was  a  mixtm*e  of  Spanish  and  negro,  wore 
spectacles  for  dignity,  and  wa^  deaf  for  convenience ; 
all  luimistakeable  signs  of  a  big  bug. — Theodore  T.  Johnson, 
*  Sights  in  the  Gold  Region,'  p.  26  (X.  Y.). 

1853  Who  is  that  walking  there  with  the  big  bugs  in  front  ? 
he  eagerly  asked,  \\liy,  don't  you  know  ?  That  is  the 
Governor. — Daily  Morniyig  Hcraldy  May  10  (St.  Louis). 

1856  Hiram  was  beloved  by  many  of  the  big-hugs  at  Washington. 
— Knick.  Mag.,  xlvii.  270  (March). 

1856  She's  one  of  the  big  hugs  here — that  is,  she's  got  more 
naoney  than  a  most  anybody  else  in  town. — *  Widow 
Bedott  Papers,'  Xo.  25. 

1857  His  only  companions  were  the  sons  of  great  men  ;  big 
bugs,  as  proud  as  himself. — Knick.  Mag.,  1.  484  (Xov.). 

1861  Yas,  yas,  massa,  I  show  you  where  all  of  de  big  hugs  stop. 
— /d.,  Iviii.  314  (Oct.). 

Big  Drink,  The.     The  Mississippi  River. 

1846  There  never  would  have  been  any  Atlantic  Ocean  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  Mississippi,  nor  ever  will  be  after 
we've  turned  the  waters  of  that  big  drink  in  the  Mammoth 
Cavern. — Oregon  Spectator,  May  2  . 

Big  head.     An  inflated  opinion  of  oneself.     The  1805  quotation 
needs  a  comment. 

1805     A  Brown  Steer,  having  "  what  they  call  the  Big  Head,'' 

advertised  in  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer,  Dec.   3. 
1853     Mayor  How's  ungallant    attark   upon   the  little  boys  of 

our  city  is  a  weak  emanation   of  a   *'  big  head.'' — Daily 

Morning  Herald,  July  2  (St.  Lonis). 
1853     Were   I   to   use   a  Western  term.  I  woukl  say  tliey  were 

troubled    with    a    big    head. — Brighaui    Young,    Dec.    5  : 

'  Journal  of  Discourses,'  i.  338. 
1855     They  had  got  the  big  head,  that  is,  their  heads  were  larizer 

than  the  substances    would    siistaiii. — H.   C.   Kimball  at 

the  Mormon  Tabernacle.  Feb.  ->:>  -.     id.,  iii.  \(V2. 
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Big  head — contd. 

1866  We  will  send  men  to  the  Missouri  River  in  the  speediest 
conveyances,  so  that  they  may  not  get  the  "  big  head  '* 

before  they  arrive They  need  to  be  careful,  or  they  will 

have  the  **  big  head,^  and  become  as  dead  as  old  pumpkins. 
— Brigham  Young,  Nov.  2  :    id.,  iv.  69. 

1896  I'll  tell  you  what's  the  matter  with  her.  She's  got  the 
big-head. — Ella  Higginson,  *  Tales  from  Puget  Soimd,' 
p.  100. 

Big-horn.     A  species  of  mountain  sheep  or  goat. 

1806  June  3.  The  men.... saw  a  number  of  deer,  and  of 
the  ibex  or  big-lwrn. — Patrick  Gass,  '  Journal,'  p.  222  : 
Pittsburgh,  1807.  [He  was  with  the  Lewis  and  Clarke 
expedition.] 

1823  About  all  the  woodless  parts  of  the  mountain,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  siumnit,  numerous  tracks  were  seen, 
resembling  those  of  the  common  deer  :  but  they  most 
probably  have  been  those  of  the  big-horn, — E.    James, 

*  Rocky  Mountain  Expedition,'  ii.  31  (Phila.). 

1849  The  bighorn  is  so  named  from  its  horns  ;  which  are  of  a 
great  size,  and  twisted  like  those  of  a  ram. — W.  Irving, 

*  Astoria,'  p.  240.     (N.E.D.) 

1862  We  saw  a  bighorn  studying  us  from  the  crags,  wishing  no 
doubt  that  his  monster  horns  wore  ears  to  comprehend 
our  dialect. — Theodore  Winthrop,  *  John  Brent,'  p.  246 
(N.Y.,  1876). 

Big  Muddy,  The.     The  Missouri  River. 

1863  We  expect  ere  long  to  stand  on  tlie  banks  of  the  *'  Big 
Muddy,'  and  meet  the  hominy-fed  lasses  of  the  Butternut 
State. — Rocky  Mountain  Nexus  (Denver),  March  19. 

1869  The  waters  of  the  "  Big  Muddy,''  as  the  Indians  call  the 
Missouri,  are  not  of  a  kind  calculated  to  leave  a  clean 
record. — Atlariiic  Monthly,  p.  331  (Sept.). 

1870  [The  Missoiu-iJ  has  been  called  mighty. .  .  .yet  the  appella- 
tion of  "  Big  Muddy.''  which  is  current  here,  Ls  tlie  one 
which  more  truthfully  characterizes  it. — Rae,  'Westward 
by  Rail,'  p.  67  (Lond.). 

Biggest  toad  in  the  puddle.  The.     The  most  consequential  person. 

Bile  for  Boil.     Eng.,  bat  now  dial. 

1778     [He]  has  a  scar  on  one  of  his  cheeks,  occasioned  by  a  bile 

or  something  like  it. — Uunaway  advt.,  Maryland  Journal, 

Oct.  13. 
1821     **  A  child  was  cured  of  ulcers  and  biles  "   by  using  Dr. 

Jlolfo's  Botanical  Drops. — ^Advt.,  Mass.  Spy,  Aug.  8. 
1828     I  have  got  the  ague,   togetluT  with  a  guia-6i7c. — J.    K. 

Lowell,  '  Letters  '  (1894),  i.  6.     (N.E.D.) 
(^.1848     Ancient  Job  was   smitten   with   sore    biles. — Dow,   Jr., 

*  Patent  Sermons,'  i.  161. 
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BUed  or  Boiled  Shirt    A  clean  one. 

1862    See  Appendix  XTV. 

1869     In  ordw  to  attend  the  Governor's  reception.  I  borrowed 

a  boiled  shirt. — A.  K.  McClure,  *  Rockv  Mountains/  p.  4 1*2. 

(N.E.D.) 
1888     Yer  got  to  pit  on  yo'  bilcd  shirt  in  de  mawnin'  arly,  on  git 

radey  fin*  chu'ch. — Daily  Inter-occan,  Feb.  13  (Fi\rmer). 
1890    The   frontiersmen. ..  .dLscussed    the    ^' biled   shirts,''    and 

viewed  the  whole  party  with  lofty  scorn. — Mrs.  Custer, 

•  Following  the  Guidon,*  p.  172  (X.Y.). 

Bniion.     A  thousand  million. 

See  Webster,  *  Diet.,'  s.v,  *  Xunieration.* 
1840     We  may  begin  with  the  himdred  and  twelve  millions,  and 

then  proceed imtil  we  have  bought  and  divided  that 

billion  of  acres. — ^Mr.  Benton  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Jan.  6  : 

Cong,  Olobe,  p.  89,  Appendix. 

BUlstead.     Maple  wood. 

1832    The  general  furniture  was  made  of  "  billstead,''  another 

name    for    maple.     [This    was    about     1780.] — Watson, 

'  Hist.lTales  of  N.Y.,'  p.  164. 

Bimbo.     See  quotation. 

1837  The  U.S.  Gazette  asks  what  is  bimho  ?  Not  toddy,  we 
hope.  The  Boston  Transcript  answers  tliat  it  is  much  worse. 
Binibo  is  a  rascally  cunipound  of  brandy  and  sugar, 
flav^ored  with  lemon  ]>eal  (v/c).  An  invention  of  the 
devil  to  make  drunkards. — Bait.  Comml.  Transcript, 
Sept.  5,  p.  2/3. 

1880     See  X.E.D. 
Bime-by.     See  Byme-by. 

Bind  on.    To  adjoin* 

1808  [Xew  York]  binds  on  Lake  Erie  to  Xiagara,  on  tlie  whole 

extent  of  Lake  Ontc^io,  &c Vermont  binds  on  lakes 

which  communicate  with  Canada. — Mr.  Key  in  Congress  : 
Mass.  Spy,  May  11. 

Binnekill,  Benderkill,  &c.     A  side-channel  of  a  river.     Dutch, 
1901     Monograph  by  Professor  Edward  Fitch. — *  Dialect  Notes,* 
iii.  131-4. 

Bird.     A  fast  man,  woman,  or  horse.      The  word  is  sometimes 
eulogistic,  usually  not  so. 

1842     Chippendale    slept    in    the    watch-house.  ..  .Chippendale 

is  certainly  a  bird. — PJiila.,  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Feb.  12. 
1852     The  same  reason  kept  Mr.  8.,  and  other  *'  bird^  "  of  his 

set,  out  of  the  exclusive  societv. — C.   A.  Bristed,    '  Tlie 

Upper  Ten  Thousiuid,'  p.  128  (X.Y.). 
18.52     Talking  of  fast   men,   that  Williams   is   a   bird. — Knicl\ 

Mag.,  xl.  320  (Oct.) 
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Bird — contd. 

1853  The  Perfect  Bird  has  no  wings,  yet  he  is  considered  **  fly  " 
upon  all  sporting  matters.  The  Perfect  Bird  carries  a 
brick  in  his  hat,  and  a  stone  in  his  boot.  In  the  language 
of  his  class,  the  Perfect  Bird  generally  turns  out  to  be  a  bad 
egg.—'  Capt.  Priest,'  p.  319. 

1855  *'  Bishop  Stevenson,"  of  Pittsburgh,  is  **  a  perfect  bird,'' — 
Knick.  Mag.,  xlvi.  90  (July). 

1856  — A,  sleigh,  drawn  by  a  *'  perfect  bird  "  of  a  three-mile 
bay  mare. — Id.,  xlvii.  429  (April). 

1856     "  Written  like  a  bird.''  Comment  on  a  letter. — Id.,  xlviii. 

430  (Oct.). 
1856     Isn't  Mrs.  Partington  a  ''perfect  bird''  ?—Id.,  434. 

Bird-line  view.     A  bird's-eye  view.     Obs.  and  rare. 

1803  The  bright  bird-line  view  of  American  glory  being  thus 
intercepted. — Mass.  Spy,  June  8. 

Bishop.     A  lady's  bustle.     Obsolete. 

1790  I  know  not  how  to  describe  the  ideas  that  were  excited 
in  my  mind  by  the  sight  of  a  Bishop.  Agreeably  to  your 
directions  I  fixed  it  upon  my  hips  :  but  my  sister  and  two 
brothers  ran  out  of  the  room  to  avoid  me. — Mass,  Spy, 
Sept.  16. 

1791  Tax  then  freely  our  caps,  bonnets,  cushions,  bishops, 
every  piece  of  ornamental  dross. — Gazette  of  the  U.S., 
Jan.  2G  (Phila.). 

1807  Some  years  ago,  I  am  informed  that  the  ladies  wore  what 
they  called  bishops  ;  but  am  not  informed  as  to  their  real 
sliape,  size,  and  use  ;  further  than  that  they  were  intended 
to  strike  the  beholder  with  an  idea  of  magnitude  and 
importance. — "  Observator,"  in  The  Balance,  Sept.  8 
(p.  281). 

1828  Bishops  or  pads,  which  are  worth  a  voyage  to  the  moon  to 
behold  in  all  their  majestic  rotundity. — Jas.  K.  Paulding, 
'  A  New  Mirror  for  Travellers,'  p.  69'(1868). 

1828  Young  ladies  should  take  special  care  of  their  bishops. 
The  loss  of  a  bishop  is  dangerous  in  otlier  games  besides 
chess. — Id.,  p.  222. 

1832  Wlien  the  ladies  first  began  to  lay  ofi  their  cumbrous 
hoops,  they  suj^pliod  their  place  with  substitutes  ;  first 
came  ''bishops,''  a  thing  pixdded  with  horse  haii' ;  then 
succeeded  a  smaller  affair,  imdor  tlie  name  of  cue  dc  Paris, 
also  padded  with  horse  hair. — Watson,  '  JJist.  Tales  of  New 
York,'  p.  147. 

1839  She  it  wa^  who  first  appeared  with  the  leg  of  mutton 
sleeves,  with  the  I)oddice  waist,  tuid  tlio  bishop. — Kjiich. 
Mag.,  xiii.  190  (March). 

1842  Ladies'  bishops  are  sometimes  called  stern  realities, — 
Phila.,  Sjflrit  of  the  Times,  Sept.  1.5. 
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Bishop— COfKd. 

1844  Why  are  the  ladies  in  a  fair  way  to  become  rulers  in  the 
churches  ?  Because  all  their  movements  are  backed  by 
the  hiahops. — Id.,  Sept.  17. 

1847  The  biggist  sort  of  Biahupa  is  the  go  here. — *  Billy  Warwick's 
Wedding,'  p.  105  (Phila.). 

1848  The  arm  is  stretched, — the  word  commands, — a  mighty 

heave  is  given. 
And  on  a  tree  the  bimdle  hangs  in  the  free  air  of  heaven  ! 
The  huge  tree  groans,  that  bears  the  weight,  and  groeoiing 

seems  to  ring : 
Is  this  a  woman's  bishop  f    Oh  I    what  a  monstrous  thing  I 

Yale  Lit,  Mag,,  xiii.  236. 

Bit.  Usually  one-eighth  of  a  dollar.  See  a  valuable  note  by 
Mr.  Jolm  E.  Norcross  of  Brooklj-n  on  *  Dollars,  Bits,  Pica- 
yunes '  :    Notes  and  Queries,  10  S.  viii.  63-64. 

1683     Spanish  hitts  and    Boston   money. — *Col.  Rec.  Penna.,' 

i.  85.     (N.E.D.) 
1819     A  hit  \a  the  Pennsylvania  elevenpence,   the  New  York 
shilling,  and  the  New  England  ninepence. — Arthur  Single- 
ton, '  Letters  from  the  South  and  West,'  p.  127  (Boston, 
1824). 
1840  Says  Paddy,  drinking  off  his  cup, 

Your  Custom  here  is  hard  to  hit ; 
For  when  a  feUow  wants  a  sup 
You  make  him  hand  you  out  a  hit. 

Daily  Pennant  (St.  Louis),  April  10. 

1850  Two  hits  for  a  cup  of  coffee  ;  two  hits  for  a  piece  of  pie  ;  or, 
if  hunger  and  economy  were  to  be  considered,  two  dough- 
nuts for  a  quarter  of  a  doUar.  Hardly  anybody  said 
"  two  bits  "  or  **  a  quarter  "  in  those  days.  It  was  dos 
re€Jes  !  cuatro  reales  !  un  peso  ! — Barry  and  Patten, 
*  Men  and  Memories  of  San  Francisco,'  p.  1 32. 

1854  — The  returned  Califomian's  fortune  of  $10,000; — six 
hits  in  money,  and  the  balance  in  experience. — J.  G. 
Baldwin,  *  Flush  Times,'  p.  95. 

1854  — The  will,  that  cuts  off  an  expectant  heir  with  a  **  short 
hit.'' — Dow,  Jr.,  '  Patent  Semions,'  iv.  219. 

1856  I  declare,  cousin  Ellis,  you  haven't  changed  a  bit.  Changed 
a  BIT  !  Course  I  haven't,  here  in  Philadelphia, — if  I  had, 
I  should  have  got  two  fips  for  it. — Knick.  Mag,,  xlviii. 
502  (Nov.). 

1859  Let  'em  fight  it  out,  daddy.  I'd  give  a  long  bit  myself  to 
see  'em  puh  hair. — Mrs.  Duniway,  '  Capt.  Gray's  Company,' 
p.  158  (Portland,  Oregon). 

1860  The  price  of  liquor  at  Salem,  till  recently,  was  tiro  bits 
a  drink.  Now  it  is  a  bit.  Take  off  the  license,  and  liquor 
could  be  as  well  afforded  for  a  pica\'une,  or  at  least  three 
drinks  for  a  quarter. — Letter  to  Oregon  Argus^  July  21. 
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Bitter  end,  to  the.    A  phrase  possibly  of  nautical  origin.     See 
N.E.D.,  with  example,  1867. 

1849  I  am  among  those  who  voted  for  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  even  **  to  the  hitter  end  J" — Mr.  St£uiton  of  Tennessee, 
House  of  Repr.,  Dec.  12  :    Congressional  Globe,  p.  23. 

1850  The  disunionist  looks  to  a  southern  Confedera<jy  ;  the 
bitter-ender  to  the  triumph  of  his  party,  and  the  downfall 
of  as  honest,  and  patriotic,  and  honorable  an  Executive, 
as  this  country  has  known  since  the  days  of  Washington. — 
Mr.  Butler  of  Conn.,  the  same,  March  12  :  td.,  p.  303, 
Appendix. 

1850  Our  defence  is  a  just  one,  and  will  be  maintained  by  us  to 
the  "  bitter  end,''  speaking  after  the  manner  of  the  venerable 
editor  of  the  Union. — Mr.  Corwin  of  Ohio,  the  same, 
April  9  :    id.,  p.  434,  App. 

Black  Betty.     A  spirit-bottle.     Obs.  The  N.E.D.  has  Betty,  1725. 

1827  They  become  enamored  of  blue  ruin  itself.  They  hug  the 
"  black  Betty,''  that  contaiiLs  it,  to  their  bosoms. — Mass. 
Spy,  Oct.  31  :  from  the  Berkshire  American.  [The  phrase 
blue  ruin  ls  used  by  Moore,  1819  :    N.E.D.] 

Black  Dan.     A  nickname  of  Daniel  Webster. 

1846  Mr.  Webster  has  two  characters  which,  Proteus-Hke,  he 
can  assume,  as  his  interests  or  necessities  demand, — the 
"  God-like  "  and  the  ''  Hell-like,"— the  "  God-like  Daniel  " 
and  "  Black  Dan." — Mr.  Yancey  of  Alabama  in  the  House 
of  Repr.,  April  10  :    Cong.  Globe,  p.  653. 

Black  eye.     A  defeat ;    a  dLscouragement 

1795  Massachusetts  beaten  ;  and  a  black  eye  for  Connecticut. 
— Story  of  a  Vermont  pumpkin,  Mass.  Spy,  Feb.  18. 

Blackguarding,  Blackguardism.    Vile  language. 

1799     They   wish   to   hear   rea^son   instead   of   disgusting   black- 

gnardism. — Tlio.    Jefferson,    'Writings'    (1859),    iv.  281. 

(N.E.D.) 
180r     [I  am  not]  afraid  to  encounter  your  gigantic  blackguardis^n, 

— Matthew  Lyon,  Mass.  Spy,  June  26. 
1826     That   rencontre   of  wit   which  is  commonly  called  black- 

guarding. — Timothy  Flint,  '  Kecoll.,'  p.  31. 

Black  jack.     The  dwarf  or  scrub  oak. 

1792  The  more  broken  and  hilly  country  (I  mean  the  worst 
land)  produces  hhick-jack  oak,  tir.  Sec. — G.  Imlay,  *  Topo- 
graphical Description,'  p.  210  (Lend.). 

1816  Live-oak  lias  very  little  [Lrallie  acid]  in  proportion  to  the 
black-<iak  (qnercus  tiiietoria)  or  the  black-jack  (quercus 
nigra). — Analcctic  Mag.,  vii.  218  (Pliila.). 

1817  On  the  prairie,  post  oak  (Quercus  obtusiloba),  black  jack 
(Quercus  nigra),  etc. — John  l^radbury,  '  Travels,'  p.  257. 

1834  I  never  saw  weeping  j^ines  and  black-Jacks  (scrub  oaks) 
before  I  came  into  South  Carolina. — '  The  Kentuckian  in 
New  York,'  i.  166  (N.Y.). 
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BUek  iwtk—cofUd. 

1834  I  would  scold  my  overseer's  son,  who  is  but  twelve  years 
old,  if  he  were  to  brag  on  a  shot  that  would  hardly  knock 
a  squirrel  out  of  a  black  jack, — *  Novellettes  of  a  Traveller,' 
i.  180  (N.Y.). 

1846  I  noticed  in  one  of  the  ravines  the  scrub  oak,  or  wliat  is 
commonly  called  blackjack. — Edwin  Bryant,  *  What  I 
saw  in  California,'  p.  132  (Lond.,  1849). 

1847  We  meet  the  peccan  and  other  trees,  among  them  the 
blackjack,—'  Life  of  Benj.  Limdy,'  p.  39  (Phila.). 

1856  The  gray  beech,  and  the  shrubby  black- jack  oak. — Olmsted, 
'  Slave  States,'  p.  383.     (N.E.D. ) 

1862  If  the  rebel  troops  become  guerillas,  they  will  have  to  be 
hung.  The  black-jacks  will  be  far  more  fatal  to  them  than 
yellow  jack  was  to  our  troops. — S,Y.  Observer,  June  5 
(Bartlett). 

1904  A  tliicket  of  dwarfed  oaks,  blackjack  as  it  is  called  in  that 
section,  and  which  is  impassable  for  cavalry. — Claiborne, 
*  Seventy-Five  Years  in  Old  Virginia,'  p.  283. 

Blaek  Money.    See  Red  Money. 

Blaek  Republiean.  The  diametrictd  opposite  of  a  Bourbon 
Democrat. 

1866  They  say  they'll  fight  till  the  crack  of  doom  before  they'll 
allow  the  Black  Republicans  to  get  tlie  upper  hand. — Seba 
Smith,  *  Major  Jack  Downing,'  p.  455  (1860). 

1866  Now  these  gentlemen  denounce  us  as  ^'  Black  BipublicatK^.'' 
— Mr.  Simmons  of  X.Y.,  House  of  Repr.,  Jan.  3  :  Cong. 
Globe,  p.  141. 

1856  The  honorable  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Jones), 
in  a  short  letter  to  his  constituents,  used  the  term  *'  Black 
Republican  "  twenty- two  times  :  denouncing  us  for  the 
election  of  Robert  Morris  a  Black  Bcpublican  {as  ho  calls 
him)  to  the  office  of  postmaster. — Mr.  Purv-iance  of  Pa., 
the  same,  July  12  :    trf.,  p.  921,  Appendix. 

1858  It  was  reser\'ed  for  the  Black  Bepublican  party  to  announce 
a  doctrine  which  directly  strikes  at  the  honor  and  independ- 
ence of  fifteen  states  of  this  Confederacy. — Mr.  Wright  of 
Tennessee,  the  same,  March  20  :    id.^  p.  1232. 

1859  The  election  of  a  Black  Bepublican  President ....  would 
be  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  Wiu*  upon  our  rights. — 
Mr.  Moore  of  Alabama,  the  same,  Dec.  8  :    id.,  p.  71. 

1859  [Tho  State  Rights  men]  repudiate  the  doctrine — a 
favorite  one  with  the  Black  Republicans — that  slavery. . . . 
is  the  creature  anywhere  of  local  law. — Bicfitnond  Enquirer, 
Sept.  23,  p.  1  '7  :  from  the  X.O.  Daily  Delta. 

1859  The  S.Y.  Times,  formerly  Black  Bepublican.  is  now  the 
Xew  York  city  organ  of  ^Ir.  Douglas. — Id..  Sept.  23,  p.  4  6. 

1860  The  Black  Bepublican  Lecislatiue  at  ADuuiy  has  nearly 
completed  its  work  of  black  iniqiuty. — Corr.,  Biclnnond 
Enquirer,  April  20,  p.  2  3. 

1860  The  Black  Bepublican  members  of  this  Committee  are 
representative  men  of  the  party  and  section. — Telcirram 
from  Mr.  Toombs,  Dec.  23. 
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Black  Republican— cont{f. 

1861     I  undertake  to  say  that  no  Black  Republican  Legislature 

will  ever  say  it  is  their  duty  to  render  back  fugitive  slaves. 

— Mr.  Toombs  in  the  Senate,  Jan.  7. 
1861     [I  am]  utterly,  unalterably  opposed  to  any  and  all  plans  of 

reconstructing  a  Union  with  the  Black  Republican  States 

of  the  North.— Speech  of  W.  L.  Yancey,  Alabama  Con- 
vention, Jan.  24. 
1861     Partisans  have  united  to  fire  the  Southern  mind  against 

the  hated  Black  Republicans  of  the  North. — Sherman  in 

the  House  of  Representatives,  Jan.  18. 

[For  the  last  foiu*  quotations  see  O.  J.  Victor,  '  History 

of  the  Southern  RebeUion,'  vol.  i.  pp.  118,  178,  205,  240.] 
1861     We  will  preserve  the  soil  of  the  State  [of  Virginia]  from 

the   polluting   foot   of   tlie   Black   Republican   invader, — 

Richmond  Enquirer,  March. 
1861     The  Black  Republicans  are  a  cowardly  set,  £ifter  €dl.     They 

have  not  the   courage   of   their   own  convictions. — New 

Orleans  Bee,  March  10. 

Black-snake.     A  long  and  cruel  whip. 

1869     In  the  midst  of  it  all,  he  would  start  up  with  a  sudden 

yell  of  antTjuish,  whirl  his  black-snake^  and  let  fly  at  the 

mules :      misery,    passion,    ferocity,    depicted    in    every 

feature. — J.    Ross  Browne,    *  Adventures  in   the  Apache 

Country,*  p.  40  (N.Y.). 
1869     Pop  cracked  his  black-snake,  and  wo  all  rid  in  with  flying 

colors. — Id.,  p.  462. 
1875     To  keep  from  starving,  ho  wa^  ol)Iiged  to  take  a  black 

snake,  and  drive  a  team. — Atlantic  Monthly,  p.  660  (May). 
1878     The  fearful   **  black-snake  "   curled  and  popped  over  the 

animals'     backs,    sometimes    gashing    the    skin. — J.    H. 

Beadle,  '  Western  Wilds,'  p.  53. 
1888     The  Mexicans   vied   with  one   another  as   to  who  could 

snap  the  huge   "  black-snake  "   the  loudest. — Mrs.  Cust<?r, 

*  Tentmg  on  the  Plains,*  j).  356. 

Black -strap.     Any  cheap  sph'ituous  di-ink.     Scotch. 

1821     What  champaigne  is  to  homely  black  strap. — Blackwood* 

X.  105.     (N.E.D.) 
1828     Tliis  is  the  baby-drink,  caird  black-strap  and  molasses,  for 

the  boys.—*  The  Yankee,'  p.  227. 
1830     The  mate  Wixs  compounding  a  large  tin  pot  of  hot  "  black 

strap,''  when  a  huge  monster  of  an  old  [seal]  bolted  in 

among  us. — N.  Dana,  *  A  Mariner's  Sketches,'  p.  151. 
1830     A  somewhat  **  lengthy  "  application  to  the  tin  pot  of  hot 

blackstrap. — Id.,  p.  156. 
1836     Tins  is  a  temperance  town,  or  the  proposed  stake  would 

probably    have    been   flip    or    blackstrap. — Boston    Pearl, 

Fob.  13. 
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BUek  tariff.    A  term  applied  to  the  tariff  of  1842. 

1846  Mr.  IngersoU  of  Pa.,  **  How  if  there  should  be  a  blcick 
tariff  f  '  Mr.  Hunter  of  Va.,  **  Let  this  state  of  things  once 
come,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  about  the  *  black  tariff.*  ** 
— Congressional  Globe,  p.  92,  Appendix  (House  of  Repre- 
sttitatives,  Jan.  10). 

1846  [Mr.  Yancey]  appeals  to  the  democracy  of  the  South,  and 
tells  them. . . . that  '*  the  black  tariff  "  will  be  sustained. — 
Mr.  Bckker  of  Illinois,  House  of  Representatives,  Jan.  29 : 
OongressioncU  Olobe,  p.  152,  Appendix. 

1846  I  might  compromise  a  little,  rather  than  see  the  country 
oons^pied  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  black  tariff  of  1842. 
— ^Mr.  Wick  of  Indiana,  House  of  Representatives,  July  1 : 
id.,  p.  1043,  App. 

[Tius  waa  a  high  tariff,  odious  to  the  Democrats,  in 
which  the  duties  averaged  33  per  cent.  It  included  the 
'*  similitude  *'  section.] 

BUeky.    A  negro.    The  usucd  word  is  Da&ksy. 

1815    Aye,  even  Blackey  cries  shame. — ^Moore,  '  Epistle  to  Tom 

Crib.'     (N.E.D.) 
1824    The  blackee,  turning  roimd  suddenly,  gave  him  a  severe 

blow. — Nantucket  Inquirer,  March  8. 
1834    A  sang  of  dandy-looking  blackees,  each  with  cm  enormous 

cudgeL — C.  F.  Hoffman,  *  A  Winter,*  &c.,  ii.  302  (Lend., 

1835). 
1834    [He  may]  pick  up  some  Southern  heiress,  with  a  thousand 

blackies.—W.  G.  Simms,  '  Guy  Rivers,'  ii.  174  (N.Y.,  1837). 

1838  A  httle  regiment  of  blackies  came  marching  towards  me. 
—Caroline  Gilmcm,  *  RecoU.  of  a  Southern  Matron,'  p.  107. 

1839  He  assured  me  that  he  (the  blacky)  would  have  me  carried 
before  a  magistrate. — R.  M.  Bird,  *  Robin  Day,*  L  125 
(Phila.). 

1839  Some  of  the  blackies  whisked  the  young  lady  out  of  my 
hands.— /d.,  i.  167. 

Blasty  in  f  olL    Energetically  at  work. 

1850  [This]  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  all  the  elements  of  agita- 
tion in  full  blast  at  the  North. — Mr.  Bell  of  Tennessee, 
U.S.  Senate,  July  5  :   Cong.  Olobe,  p.  1096,  Appendix. 

1858  The  organ. . .  .was  in  full  blast  in  the  church. — Hawthorne, 
•  Fr.  and  It.  Journals,*  ii.  143.     (N.E.D.) 

BUie,  n.  and  v.     See  quot.  1833. 

1737     We   then  found   another   blaze,   and  pursued   it. — John 

Wesley.     (N.E.D.) 
1775    These  same  two  men  serve  as  chain-bearers,  and  two  as 

blazers. — B.  Romcms,  '  Florida,'  p.  195. 
1799    Gashing,    notching,    and    blazing^    arc    fallacious,    futile, 

hurtful.— T/w  Aurora,  (Phiia.),  May  22. 
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Blaze,  n.  and  v. — contd. 

1832  From  Utica  to  Canandaigua  [about  1785-1800]  they 
travelled  by  blazed  paths. — Watson,  *  BUst.  Tales  of  New 
York,'  p.  41. 

1833  "  Blazed  "  trees  are  marked  with  an  axe  or  hatchet,  to 
designate  that  a  trail  runs  near  them. — C.  F.  Hoffman, 

*  A  Winter  in  the  Far  West,'  i.  181  n.  (Lond.,  1835). 

1835  It  whets  your  invention  to  strike  a  path,  without  a  blaize 
or  a  tree  to  guide  you. — '  Col.  Crockett's  Tour,*  p.  68 
(Phila.). 

1836  We  had  no  other  guide  to  the  path  than  the  blazes  on  the 
trees.—*  Col.  Crockett  in  Texas,'  p.  120  (Phila.). 

1841  I  desire  to  new  blaze  the  landmarks  which  do  now,  find  ever 
have  divided  the  Federal  and  the  Democratic  parties. — 
Mr.  Dimcan  of  Ohio,  House  of  Representatives,  Jan.  26 : 
Congressional  Olobe,  p.  155,  Appendix. 

Blaze.     A  continual  firing. 

1777  [They]  kept  up  such  a  blaze  upon  the  enemy,  that  they 
were  forced  to  retreat. — Maryland  Journal,  Sept.  2. 

Bleachers.  The  imcovered  benches  on  an  atliletic  field  ;  because 
bleached  by  sun  and  rain. 

1909  Since  the  old  days,  there  iiave  been  sad  faces  on  the 
bleachers, — N,  Y,  Ev.  Fast,  IMarcli  4  :  from  the  Boston 
Post, 

1909  [Some  think]  that,  by  going  to  work  at  eiglit,  they  may 
adjourn  to  the  bleachers  or  the  teeing-ground  at  half-past 
tlireo.— A'.r.  Ev,  Post,  May  13. 

1909  No  true  friend  of  athletics  who  has  cheered  madly  from 
tlie  "  bleacherSy'  or  danced  tlio  serpent-dance  of  victory 
on  the  soggy  field,  will  hesitate. — Id,,  April  8. 

Blind  Tiger.     See  quotation. 

1909  A  **  blind  tiger  "  is  a  private  residence,  a  shed,  a  tent,  or  an 
office  room  in  a  building,  occupied  temporarily,  and  stocked 
with  beer  and  whiskey  for  sale  to  friends  of  the  j^roprietor. 
—A'.  Y.  Ev,  Po6t,  Jan.  28. 

Blinders.     Blinkers  for  horses. 

1809     Shake  off  their  manacles,  their  blinders  cast. — J.  Barlow, 

*  Tlie  Columbiad,'  x.  414.     (X.E.D.) 

1812     [The  cow],  when  she  went  away,  had  a  board  blinder. — 

Advt.,  Boston-Gazette,  July  16. 
1848     [Mr.  Polk]  was  worked  into  the  Presidency  with  Oregon 

and  Tex€is  on  eitlier  side,  as  a  horse  is  worked  with  blinds, 

— Mr.  Thompson  of  Kentucky,  House  of  Representatives, 

June  30  :    Cong,  Globe,  p.  820,  Appendix. 

Blister. 

1894  An  oyster  smaller  than  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  (New  Jersey.) 
—'  Dialect  Notes,'  i.  328. 
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BUstar.     An  extortioner.     Rcure  and  perhaps  obsolete. 
1854    Here's  Mrs.  Grind  now, — rooms  to  let, — good  rooms,  but 
the  dowager's  a  6;v«<er. — Yale  Lit,  Mag.,  xx.  20 

BttnanL     This  word  at  first  meant  a  smart  blow :     see   quot. 
1866 ;    and  was  so  used  by  Col.  Crockett  in  1834  (Bartlett). 
During  the  h€u^  winter  of  1880-1  it  came  into  general  use 
(though   thus   used   previously     to    signify   an   intolerable 
snowstorm,  with  high  wind. 
1834    A  gentleman  at  dinner  asked  me  for  a  toast ;    and,  sup- 
posing he  meant  to  have  some  fun  at  my  expense,  I  con- 
cluded to  go  ahead,  and  give  him  and  his  likes  a  blizzard, 
— Crockett's  *  Tour  down  East,'  p.  16. 
1856  And  then,  behold.  King  Henry,  very  de€ul. 

Lies  stiff  and  cold  upon  his  gory  bed. 
When  some  true  etcher,  from  the  upper  tier. 
Gave  him  a  **  blizzard  "  on  the  nearest  ear. 

Sacramento  City  (Cal.)  Item,  n.d. 
1863    rd  gin  him  a  blizzard,  if  I  died  for  it  the  next  minit. — J.  B. 

Jones,  *  Wild  Western  Scenes,'  p.  76  (Richmond,  Va.). 
1899    A  North  Dakota  blizzard  is  well  described  by  Mrs.  Custer 

in  *  Boots  and  Saddles  '  (Harpers). 
1902    Until  one  has  encountered  a  western  blizzard,  the  word 
has    little    meaning.  —  Bishop    Whipple,    '  Liglits    and 
Shadows,'  p.  88. 

[For  quotations  1880-1883  see  the  N.E.D.  The  word 
is  copiously  discussed  in  Notes  and  Queries,  Series  7  and  9. 
It  seems  to  be  Midland  English,  in  the  form  of  blizzer, 
blizzamer,  blizzom,  &c.  A  house  in  the  Fulham  Road, 
London,  bore  the  name  of  Blizzard  House,  some  forty 
years  ago,  having  no  doubt  belonged  to  the  family 
so  named,  as  to  which  see  Sotes  and  Queries,  7  S.  xii.  336. 

Block.     The   aggregation   of   houses   enclosed   by   four   streets. 
Sometimes  called  a  Squ.\re. 

1796  The  whole  block  of  buildings  included  between  that  slip. 
Front  Street,  and  the  Fly  Market.— TAc  Aurora  (Phila.), 
Dec.  13. 

1824  A  fire  broke  out  [in  Columbia,  S.C.]  by  wliich  nearly  a 
whole  block  was  consumed. — Carolina  Gazette,  Jan.  17, 
p.  3/2. 

1837  Paved  thoroughfares,  and  manufactxu*ing  or  commercial 
blocks. — Knick.  Mag.,  ix.  72  (Jan.). 

1843  **  I  was  standing  in  my  shop-door,  if  the  coiu*t  please, 
when  about  two  blocks  off  I  saw" — *' Two  blocks^'' 
interrogated  the  district  attorney.  **  Yes,  sir,  two 
blocks,''  retorted  the  crockery-dealer. — Cornelius  Mathews, 
*  Writings,'  p.  276. 

1846  Seventeen  blocks  (squeures),  containing  houses  of  the  largest 
and  most  costly  construction,  were  consumed  in  one  night 
[in  the  great  fiure  of  1835]. — Jolm  F.  Watson,  *  Annals  of 
New  York,'  p.  37a. 
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Block— corUdf. 

1847  If  he  means  to  toll  you  there's  a  man  across  the  street, 
'tis  ten  to  one  he  goes  roimd  the  whole  block  to  define  his 
position. — Paulding,  *  American  CJomedies,'  p.  187  (Phila.). 

1853  The  traveller  would  probably  be  completely  masticated 
[by  the  horses]  about  once  in  passing  three  blocks.  Then 
he  would  be  run  over  some  three  times  in  one  block, — 

*  Capt.  Priest,*  p.  237. 

1860  In  length  [the  Great  Eastern]  reaches  three  city  **  blocks  ** 
or  squares,  taking  in  the  river  terminus  of  Hammond, 
Troy,  and  Bethime  streets. — Corr.,  Richmond  Enquirer^ 
July  6,  p.  4/2. 

1869  The  dogs  sleep  in  the  streets  all  over  [Constantinople]. 
From  one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other,  I  suppose  they 
will  average  about  eight  or  ten  to  a  block.  Sometimes  there 
are  fifteen  or  twenty  to  a  block. — Mark  Twain,  *  New 
Pilgrims'  Progress,'  chap.  iii. 

1909  [They]  took  the  negro  from  his  cell  and  handed  him  from 
an  electric  light  pole  half  a  block  from  the  jail. — N,  Y.  Ev. 
Post,  April  5. 

Block  out.  To  design  in  the  rough.  Whether  this  phrase 
originated  in  England  or  in  America  is  doubtful. 

1829  There  are  portions  [of  the  Message]  which  bear  the  marks 
of  having  been  **  blocked  out  "  by  General  Jackson. — Mass. 
Spy,  Dec.  16. 

1837    The  latter  cantos  were  merely  blocked  out. — Lockhart, 

*  Life  of  Scott,'  iii.  15.     (N.E.D.) 

Blockade.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  whiskey  dxu-ing  the 
Civil  War. 

1867  The  guard  got  drunk  on  *'  blockade  " . .  . .  One  fellow,  seeing 
the  excellent  "  blockade  "  poured  into  the  streets,  thought 
it  a  wanton  destruction. — J.  M.  Crawford,  *  Mosby  axid 
his  Men,'  pp.  217,  220  (N.Y.). 

Block-house.  A  house  of  hewn  logs  ;  a  fort.  The  N.E.D.  gives 
examples,  1512-1878. 

1791  January  2.  The  Indians  surprised  the  block-house,  and 
broke  up  the  settlement  on  the  Big  Bottom. — Thaddeus 
M.  Harris,  *  State  of  Ohio,'  p.  203  (1805). 

1821  A  block-house  differs  from  a  log  one  in  this  particular  ; 
in  the  former  the  logs  are  hewn  square,  so  that  they  are 
smooth  within  and  witliout,  and  the  latter  are  hewn,  only 
within,  having  the  bark  on  the  outside. — Zerah  Hawley, 

*  Tour  '  (Ohio),  p.  52  (New  Haven,  1822). 

1835     A  fort  constructed  in  this  >;^  ay  is  described  by  W.  G.  Simms, 

*  The  Yemassee,'  i.  42-44  (N.Y.). 

1840  Fort  George  consists  of  three  small  block-houses,  one 
of  which  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Birney  and  family,  and  the 
others  for  purposes  of  trading. — Gustavus  Hines,  *  Oregon,' 
p.  89  (1851). 
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BIoek-ll01U6-*oon<(f. 

1840  A  blockhouse  is  nothing  but  a  green  log  house,  of  two 
stories :  the  second  story  projecting  a  couple  of  feet  over 
the  first,  and  resting  on  a  floor  of  split  lorn ;  the  loop- 
holes for  firing  being  in  the  upper  story,  both  in  the  sides, 
and  in  the  fioor,  and  in  the  projections.  A  dozen  men 
will  put  up  such  a  house  in  a  day,  and  cover  it  in  the  next 
day. — Mr.  Benton  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Jan.  12 :  Cong. 
Olobe^  p.  99  (Appendix). 

Blooded.    A  blooded   quadruped  is  one  with  a  pedigree;     one 
bred  of  a  pskrticulcurly  good  stock. 

1778  Several  blooded  mares  and  fillies  will  also  be  sold. — Advt., 
Maryland  Journal,  Jan.  20. 

1778  "Three  half-blooded  bull-calves'*  advertised  for  sale.— 
Jd.,Aug.  11. 

1782  Stolen,  the  following  Creatures,  viz.  one  a  bay  Horse,  the 
other  a  half-blooded  black  Mcure. — Id,,  July  30. 

1783  A  young  bay  Mare,  part  blooded. — Id.,  Feb.  4. 

1783  A  likely  dark  bay  mare,  about  three-quarters  blooded, — 
Id.,  July  15. 

1784  A  natural  trotter,  but  not  free-spirited,  though  pcurt  blooded, 
-^Id.,  Nov.  2. 

1786  A  number  of  full-blooded  Colts  and  Fillies,  cot  by  Bajazet, 
together  with  a  considerable  number  of  half  and  three- 

Siarter  blooded  Colts  and  Fillies,  by  the  same  Sire. — Id., 
arch  31. 

1804    When  one  of  our  blooded  young  fellows  sepfitfates  from  the 

crowd,  he  only,  &c. — Mass.  Spy,  Jan.  11. 
181i;    Forty-five  full-blooded  Merino  sheep. — Id.,  April  25. 

1829  [He]  presented  Col.  Gardner  Chandler  with  a  fine  blooded 
colt. — Id.,  June  10. 

1829  He  is  somewhat  distinguished  as  a  breeder  of  blooded 
horses.— nj.  P.  Kennedy,  ^Swallow  Barn,*  p.  36  (N.Y.,  1851). 

1833  The  grooms  were  feeding  and  rubbing  down  a  nimiber  of 
beautiful  blooded  animafe. — James  Hall,  *  Harpe's  Head,' 
p.  22  (Phila.). 

1888  A  Blue-grass  farm,  with  blooded  horses,  &c.,  was  my  hus- 
band's ideal  home. — Mrs.  Custer,  *  Tenting  on  the  Plains,' 
p.  340. 

Bloodee.  A  kind  of  stick  or  cane,  once  sported  by  certedn 
collegians.  Compare  such  formations  as  coatee,  frockee, 
stickee,  &c.,  much  used  a  century  ago. 

1797  Seniors  about  to  take  degrees 

Not  by  their  wits,  but  hybloodees. 

Hall's  '  College  Words.' 
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Bloomer,  Bloomerism.  Mrs.  Bloomer,  who  lived  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1894,  was  the  supposed  originator  of  a  semi- 
masculine  dress  for  women,  which  was  worn  by  Dr.  Mary 
Walker  on  the  streeta  of  Washington  at  least  aa  late  as  1880. 
She  did  not  invent  it,  was  not  the  first  to  wear  it,  and  pro- 
tested against  its  being  called  by  her  name.  See  D.  C. 
Bloomer's  '  Life  and  Writings  of  Amelia  Bloomer,*  1896. 
For  some  years  she  edited  and  published,  at  Seneca  Falls, 
N.Y.,  a  magazine  called  The  Lily,  in  which  (Feb.,  1851)  the 
new  costume  appears  to  have  been  first  mentioned  in  print. 
It  was  adopted  by  a  few  women  in  London  in  that  year 
(see  Notes  and  Queries,  8  S.  viii.  6),  and  afforded  much  scope 
for  ridicule  in  Punch  (see  vol.  xx.  220 ;  xxi.  3,  68,  141,  160, 
158,  160,  168,  175,  184,  186,  189,  191-2,  196,  200,  202,  204, 
208-10,  217-19,  229,  232,  269)  ;  also  Leech's  two  cartoons. 
There  are  copious  allusions  to  it  in  the  Boston  Transcript, 
May  6,  10,  13,  14,  17,  19,  21,  26-29,  31,  1851.  Two  ladies 
appe€u:ed  in  "  Bloomers  "  on  May  10  in  New  York. 

1861  The  Turkish  Dress.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  says  the 
Times  (Boston),  a  young  lady  of  18,  daughter  of  a  well- 
known  West  End  citizen,  made  her  appecurance  on  Ccun- 
bridge  street,  accompanied  with  her  father,  dressed  in  a 
round  hat,  short  dress,  fitting  tightly,  and  pink  satin 
trousers. ..  .The  same  young  lady  was  out  yesterday 
afternoon,  for  a  walk  around  the  Common  and  upon  the 
Neck.... The  Bee  says  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Hanson,  of 
this  city,  appeared  in  the  Blooiner  suit  at  a  convention 
at  South  Reading  Icist  week. — The  Transcript,  May  26, 
p.  2/3. 

1851     The    New    Costume.     The    first    '' Blomner''    made    it 
appearance   in    our   city   yesterday.     [Worcester   Spy,] — 
Id.,  May  29,  p.  2/4. 

1861  The  New  Costimie. — A  Lowell  correspondent  of  the  Bee 
says  quite  a  large  number  of  young  ladies  have  made 
arrangements  to  attend  church  to-morrow  in  the  Bloomer 
costume. — Id.,  May  31,  p.  2/4. 

1851  National  Theatre.  This  evening,  June  2,  Will  be  per- 
formed a  new,  whimsical,  satirical,  and  comical  Burletta, 
entitled  the  Bloomer  Rig  :  Or,  The  Kevolutionists  of  the 
19th  Century. ~/rf.,  June  2,  p.  3/4. 

1861     Leech's  cartoons  in  Punch,  Sept.  27,  Nov.  8. 

1852  Grammarians  have  discovered  a  new  gender,  viz.  the 
**  Bloomer,' '-^ha.U  way  between  the  masculine  and  feminine, 
with  a  touch  of  the  neuter. — Frontier  Guardian,  Jan.  9 
(Kanesville,  Iowa,  edited  by  Orson  Hyde). 

1852  I  should  not  like  to  have  Bloomers  about  my  house,  but 
folks  have  different  notions,  and  there  is  no  accounting 
for  taste.  Besides,  I  understand  that  there  are  some  very 
clever  folks  at  the  North  who  put  on  that  dress. — Mr. 
Stanly  of  N.  Carolina,  House  of  Repr.,  June  14  :  Cong 
Globe,  p.  707,  App. 
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Bloomar,  Bloomerism— eon<(f • 

1852  We  consider  Bloamerimn  as  the  most  dangerous  of  modem 

"  isms." The  Bloomers  once  trimnphant*  no  prophetic 

ken  will  be  required  to  read  their  future  tactics. — Bloomer- 
ism  :  an  essay  by  Tho.  W.  Lane  of  Georgia :  Knick.  Mag,^ 
xl.  240-1  (Sept.). 

1853  A  Bloomer  was  seen  in  Cleveland  the  other  day.  Her 
skirts  were  unusually  short. — Daily  Morning  HercUd, 
April  12  (St.  Louis). 

1854  A  paitj  **  scotched  but  not  killed,**  traitors  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union,  with  the  black  banner  of  AboUtion 
for  their  ensign,  a  Giurison  for  their  lectder,  and  garrisons 
of  whitened  sepulchres  "  holding  forth  '*  on  the  Sabbath 
to  gloomy  €Uid  fanatical  assemblages  ;  Spiritualists  and 
Millerites,  Bloomers  wearing  the  apparel  of  men,  and 
men  wrapped  in  the  apparel  of  women. — Mr.  Chastain 
of  Georgia,  House  of  Representatives,  May  20 :  Cong. 
Globe,  p.  717,  Appendix. 

1855  Perhaps  Lawrence  [Ksmsas]  is  the  only  city  in  America 
where  the  majority  of  the  ladies  wear  Bloomers, — Kansas 
Tribune,  n.d. 

1855  [These  women]  generally  become  **  Bloomers  '*  about  the 
time  when  they  cease  to  bloom. — Knick,  Mag,,  xlv.  47 
(Jan.). 

1857     She  was  pretty  far  gone  in  Bloon%erisjn. — Chewles  Reade, 

*  True  Love,*  ii.  153.     (N.E.D.) 
1859    I  don*t  like  the  Bloomers  any  too  well, — in  fact  I  never 

saw  but  one. — '  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table,* 

chap,  vii. 

Blow.    A  flower. 

1797    Downing,  in  *  Disorders  of  Homed  Cattle,*  p.  31,  mentions 

"  Fox-glove  6/ott'5."   (N.E.D.) 
1824    As  thick  as  seven  bumble  bees  on  a  punkin  blow, — Old 

Colony  Memorial,  Mcurch  6  (Plymouth). 
a.  1854    As  gently  as  a  breeze  ever  scupped  a  bean-blow. — Dow, 

Jan.,  *  Patent  Sermons,*  iv.  73. 

1856  Phil  suggested  to  her  that  "the  large  bloiv  '*  was  incon- 
venient to  be  carried. — Knick.  Mag.,  xlviii.  226  (Sept.). 

1869  Miss  Asphyxia  had  one  name  for  fill  flowers.  She  called 
them  £^11  blows,  and  they  were  divided  in  her  mind  into  two 
classes ;  namely,  blows  that  were  good  to  dry,  and  blows 
that  were  not. — Mrs.  Stowe,  *  Oldtown  Folks,'  cliap.  viii. 

1878  Feelin's  ain't  worth  a  red  cent  without  they  come  to 
facts,  no  more  *n  flowers  that  ain't  fruit-blows. — Rose  T 
Cooke,  *  Happy  Dodd,'  chap.  xii. 

Blow  in.     To  waste  one's  cash  riotously.     iModom  slang. 

BlOWy  V.     To  swagger,  to  boast. 

1840  [I  CMivise  them]  to  treat  with  contempt  all  the  blasting, 
blowing,  blustering,  and  bullying  displays  they  may  see 
here  or  elsewhere. — Mr.  Duncan  of  Ohio,  House  of  Repre 
sentatives,  Jan.  9  :   Congressional  Globe,  p.  50,  Appendix. 
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Blower.    A  braggart. 

1 863  General  Grant  is  not  one  of  the  "  blower  *'  generals. — "  Man- 
hattan "  in  the  Ev.  Standard,  Dec.  10.    (N.E.D.) 

Blower.     A  regulator  of  the  draught  in  a  grate. 

1795    The  blower  was  let  down  close  to  the  top  of  the  grate. — 

^Patent  Specification,  No.  2032.    (N.E.D.) 
1 8 12  T The  blower  should  reach  to  the  lowest  bar  of  the  grate, 
jg^'  and  be  taken  off  after  the  coal  is  once  kindled. — ^Advt., 
Boaton-QazeUe,  Sept.  14. 

Blowhard.     Boastful,  blustering. 

1865    The  Oregonian  of  last  week  has  a  blowhard  article  on  the 

subject. — Oregon  Weekly  Times,  July  21. 
1894     [New  Jersey.]    '  Dialect  Notes,'  i.  328. 

Blow-out.     A  feast,  a  jollification. 

1825  We  had  a  blow-out  last  Sunday,  and  half  a  dozen  trouble- 
some fellows  they  call  justices  were  done  for  by  the  brave 
rowdies. — Jas.  K.  Paulding,  *  John  Bull  in  America,' 
p.  198  (Lond.). 

Bludge  barrels.  What  these  were  is  uncertain.  The  expression 
is  not  known  at  the  Admiralty,  Whitehall. 

1799  Among  military  stores,  **  Port  taugles "  and  **  Bludge 
barrels  "  are  advertised. — The  Aurora,  Dec.  2  (Phila.). 

Blue-beards.     See  quotation. 

1841  [They  have  been]  in  company  with  "  blue-beards,"  who  are 
ragged,  dirty,  brawling,  browbeating  monsters,  six  feet 
high,  whose  vocation  is  robbing,  drinking,  fighting,  and 
terrifying  every  peaceable  man.  —  Mr.  Stanly  of  N. 
Carolina,  House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  18:  Congressional 
Olobe,  p.  359,  Appendix. 

Blue-cat.     A  kind  of  cat-fish. 

1855  In  this  [dug-out]  sat  a  youth,  fishing  for  blue-cat  and  perch. 
The  blue-cat  of  the  Edisto  is  one  of  the  nicest  fish  that 
swims.--W.  G.  Sirams,  *  The  Forayers,'  p.  275  (N.Y.). 

Blue  grass.     Poa  compressa, 

1784  This  land  lies  open  to  the  barrens,  where  there  ate  many 
hundred  acres  without  timber,  and  thick  set  with  blue 
grass. — Advt.,  Maryland  Journal,  Aug.  17. 

1817  White  clover,  and  the  much  esteemed  blue  grass  (Poa 
compressa). — John  Bradbury,  *  Travels,'  p.  308. 

1834  The  hardy  blue  grass  afforded  a  rich  sward  beneath  the 
boughs.—C.  F.  Hoffman,  *A  Winter  in  the  Far  West,' 
ii.  150  (Lond.,  1835). 

1835  A  beautiful  carpet  of  short,  luxiu-iant  blue  grass, — James 
Hall,  *  Tales  of  the  Border,'  p.  214  (Phila.). 

1888  A  blue-grass  farm  with  blooded  horses,  &c.,  was  my  hus- 
band's ideal  home. — Mrs.  Custer,  *  Tenting  on  the  Plains,* 
p.  340. 

1909j^He  manages  to  find  time  to  work  a  farm  down  in  the  Blue 
Grass  region  of  Kentucky. — xV.  Y.  Ev,  Post,  Jan.  21. 
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Blue  11611*8  chiclniis.    The  people  of  Delaware. 

1840  In  the  revolutionary  war, Captain  Caldwell  [of  Dela- 
ware] had  a  company. . .  .caUed  oy  the  rest  **  Caldwell's 
game  cocks,"  and  the  regiment  after  a  time  in  Carolina  was 
nicknamed  from  this  *' the  blue  hen's  chickens"  and  the 

I*  blue  chickens.** But  after  they  had  been  distinguished 

in  the  south  the  name  of  the  Blue  Hen  was  applied  to  the 

state The  whigs   of  the  revolution  never  ceased   to 

boast  of  the  Blue  Hen  and  her  chickens. — N ties'  National 
Register,  May  9,  p.  164/3. 

1840  A  writer  in  the  Delaware  Journal,  over  the  signature  of  the 
old  revolutionary  appellation  of  **  The  Blue  Hen's  Chickens," 
says.  Sec— Id,,  Dec.  5,  p.  210/1. 

1844  At  the  Whig  Convention  in  Baltimore,  The  Blue  Hen's 
Chickens  was  the  name  of  a  club  from  Kent  county,  having 
a  significant  banner,  representing  a  chicken  coop. — Id., 
May  18,  p.  1832.     See  also  p.  185/3. 

1856  Yes,  sir,  the  blue  hen's  chickens,  the  descendants  of  the 
cocks  which  crowed  and  fought  so  bravely  in  the  times 
which  tried  men's  souls  ;  and  pame  ones  at  that. — Mr. 
Cullen  of  Delaware,  House  of  Repr.,  July  12  :  Cong,  Globe, 
p.  1056,  Appendix. 

1861  Blue  Hen's  Chickens  to  the  front  !  Forward  !  March  !— 
Delaware  Inquirer,  May  5  (Bartlett). 

Blae-Jay.     The  cyanunts  criMatus, 

1792  The  crow,  the  blue  jay,  the  wood  pecker,  and  the  partridge 
are  seen  fl>Tng. — Jeremy  Belknap,  '  History  of  New  Hamp- 
shire.' iii.  I73. 

1794  I  would  not  shoot  a  blue  jay,  while  the  Eagle  is  to  be  come 
aX,— Gazette  of  the  U.S.,  Phila..  May  8. 

1807  The  blue  jay,  that  is  charmed  by  a  black  snake  into  its 
very  jaws. — TAc  Repertory  (Boston),  Jan.  2. 

1818  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
killing  of  Crows,  Blackbirds,  Owls,  BJucjays,  and  Hawks, 
at  any  season  of  the  year. — Act  of  Assembly,  Mass.,  Feb.  12. 

1821  They  found  a  blue-jay  flying  in  a  horizontal  direction. — 
T.  Dwight,  *  Travels,' i.  56  (New-haven). 

1826  [I  did  not  see]  a  single  bird  except  the  Hue  jay. — T.  Flint, 
'  Recollections,'  p.  262. 

1844  Xo  sound  broke  the  stillness,  but  the  occasional  screeching 
of  a  blue-jay,  &c. — Yah  Lit.  Mag.,  ix.  133. 

1844  The  shrill  crv  of  the  bluc-ja^/  becomes  a  scream.  — 
'  Scribbhngs  and  Sketches,'  p.  159  (Pliila.). 

1847  I  have  known  many  a  fellow  returned  from  an  academy, 
who  had  no  more  ideas  of  his  own  than  a  blue- jay. — 
1).  P.  Thompson,  '  Locke  Amsdon,'  p.  00  (I^oston). 
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Blue  laws.     Certain  customary  laws  of  Connecticut,  not  having 
the  force  of  statute,   commonly  cited  as  illustrating    the 
ideals  of  Puritanism. 
1775     See  an  incident  told  by  Bumaby  (*  Travels  in  N.  America,' 

pp.  85-86)  of  an  English  captain,  whipped  in  Mcussachu- 

setts  Bay  for  kissing  nis  wife  on  a  Sunday,  who  retaUated 

in  kind. 
1781     Some  of  the  blue  laws,  which  were  never  officially  printed, 

are  given  by  Samuel  Peters,   *  History  of  Connecticut,* 

pp.  63-69  (Lond.). 

1805  The  Connecticut  Courant  retaliated  by  publishing  some 
of  the  obsolete  enactments  of  the  "  Old  Dominion,"  under 
the  heading  of  "  Blue  Laws  of  Virginia,'*  See  The  Reper- 
tory (Boston),  Jan.  8. 

1806  If  a  priest  shall  come  into  this  Government,  he  shall  be 
admonishod  and  led  out — for  a  second  offence,  he  shall 
be  driven  out, — and  for  a  third  offence,  suffer  death. 
See  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut,  TJie  words  are  not  exactly 
quoted,  but  we  believe  the  sense  is  strictly  retained. — 
Bait.  Ev.  Post,  March  17,  p.  3/2. 

1814  Connecticut,  in  her  blue  laws,  laying  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  tlio  laws  of  God  sliould  be  the  laws  of  the  land. — 
Thoma^s  Jefferson  to  John  Adams,  Jan.  24  :  from  Monti- 
cello. 

1816  Our  Eastern  forefathers ....  came  to  avoid  persecution,  and 
they  began  to  porsocute  ;  tliey  hung  honest  women  for 
witclios  ;  and  they  enacted  a  black  and  blue  code  of  by- 
laws.— Arthur  Singleton,  '  Letters,'  p.  43  (Boston,  1824). 

1817  The  ignorant  and  the  prejudiced  have  so  long  ridiculed 
the  *'  blue  laws  "  of  Connecticut,  that,  &c. — Mass  Spy, 
Oct.  15. 

1826  The  Salem  Observer  contains  particulars  of  a  trial  which 
took  place  in  Conn,  in  1700,  under  that  section  of  the 
blue  laics  which  prohibited  kissing. — Id.,  March  1. 

1835  In  "  Xatcliez  under  the  hill,"  the  Sabbath  is  not  observed 
according  to  the  strictest  letter  of  tJie  old  ''blue  laws,*' — 
Ingraham,  '  TJie  Soutli-West,'  ii.  54. 

1854  I  know  tliat  Conneetient,  in  the  olden  time,  was  libeled  by 
a  Tory  rcnierjacle,  wlio  absconded  to  England  to  perpetrate 
his  vindictive  falsehood,  as  the  Blue  Law  State. — Mr. 
Gillette  of  Conn.,  U.vS.  Senate,  July  6  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  1618. 

Blue-light.     See  quotation,  1858. 

1844     [He  was]  a,s  rank  a  blue-light  federal  wliio:  as  ever  justified 

the    Hartford    Convention,    or   worshipj^ed    a   coon. — Mr. 

Duncan   of   Oliio.    House   of   l-Jepresentatives,   March   6 : 

Congressional  Globe,  p.  390,  Appendix. 
1846     [TJiis  talk  about  not  fighting  for  Oregon]  might  sound  very 

well  for  a  city  where  blue-liglUs  had  been  in  fashion,  but 

it  grated  unpleasantly  to  an  American  heart. — Mr.  Martin  of 

Tennessee,  the  same,  Feb.  G  :   id.,  p.  325. 
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Bhie-llght— cofKd. 

1847  Where,  tell  me  where,  have  you  buried  the  sins  of  these 
**  old  blue  lights  "  of  New  Hampshire  ?  With  what  magic 
wand  have  you  changed  their  Federalism  into  modem 
Democracy  ? — Mr.  Culver  of  N.Y.,  the  same,  Jcui.  20  ; 
id.,  p.  252,  App. 

1848  The  late  war  with  Great  Britain  was  unpopular  with  the 
hlue-ligfU  Federalists. — Mr.  Ficklin  of  Illinois,  the  same, 
March  2:    td.,  p.  418. 

1848  There  were  biAls  of  every  feather  [in  the  Philadelphia 
Convention]  —  blue-light  Federalists,  no-territory  men, 
aboUtionists,  &c. — Mr.  Foote  of  Mississippi  in  the  Senate, 
June  22  :    id.,  p.  866. 

1850  Such  men  aided  England  in  the  days  of  tlie  Revolution  ; 
held  out  blue-lights  to  her  in  1812.— Mr.  Savage  of  Tenn.» 
House  of  Repr.,  May  13  :    id.,  p.  558,  App. 

1858  They  met  in  convention  at  Hartford,  in  that  odorous 
land  of  the  nutmeg  and  the  onion  ;  and,  worse  than  that, 
they  hoisted  blue-lights  at  New  London,  that  [the]  enemy 
might  know  where  to  strike  us. — Mr.  Maynard  of  Tenn., 
the  same,  March  20  :    m/.,  p.  1209. 

Blue-nose.     A  native  of  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick.     Quot. 

1830  is  exceptional. 
1830     A  real  "  blue-nose,''  fresh  from  Uie  land  of  steady  habits, 

— Northem  Watchman  (Troy,  N.Y.),  Nov.  30. 
1837-40    HaUburton.     (N.E.D.) 
1853     A  Httle  boy,  ficcompanying  his  mother  to  New  Brunswick, 

said  to  her  :   **  Mother,  are  these  all  Blue  Xoses  /*  "    "  Hush  ! 

Yes,  my  dear."     *'  Mother,  where  are  their  blue  noses  ?  " — 

Knick,  Mag,,  xlii.  545  (Nov.). 
1857     Several  papers  headed  '*  A  ^fonth  with  the  Blue  Xo.so," 

by  F.  S.  Cozzens,  appeared  in  the  Kniekcrbockcr  Ma'jazine 

during  the  year. 
1859     De  Sauty :    an  electro-chemical  dialogue,  bit  ween  '' Pro- 
fessor ''    and    Bluc-Xose. — '  Professor    at    the    Breakfast 

Table,'  chap.  i. 

Blue,  till  all  is.     For  an  indefinite  period.     The  N.E.D.  supi)lics 
a  quotation,  1616,  *'  They   drink. .  . .  Vntill  tlieir  adle  lieads 
doe  make  the  ground  Seeme  blew  vnio  ilum." 
1806  The  land  we  till  is  all  our  own  ; 

WTiate*er  the  price,  we  ]n\id  it  ; 
Therefore  we'll  ficrht  ^7/  all  is  hhn\ 
Should  anv  dare  invade  it. 

The  Bahutec,  July  22  (p.  232) 
Blaff.     See  quotations. 

1737     Savannah  stands  on  a  flat  hh/f,  so  they  term  any  IulIi 

land  hanging  over  a  creek  or  rivrr. — Joliu  \VesIev.    (N.E.D.) 

1797     "  Bluff  "  is  a  name  given  in  this  country  to  any  ]ncmont<ny 

of    land    that    terminates    almost    perpendicnlarlv.— P'ra. 

Daily,  F.B.S.,  *  Journal  of  a  Tour.'  p.  201  (l.ond..^l8."ir;). 
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Bluff — corUd, 

1817  The  ascent  from  this  valley  is  precipitous,  and  is  called 
**  the  Bluff  "  ;  it  may  consist  of  rock  and  clay.  Betwixt 
these  bluffs  the  river  runs  in  a  very  crooked  channel,  and 
is  perpetually  changing  its  bed,  as  the  only  permanent 
bounds  are  the  bluffs. — John  Bradbury,  *  Travels,'  p.  46,  n. 

1823  The  immediate  valley  of  the  Missouri  is  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  chains  of  rocky  bluffs. — E.  James,  *  Rocky  Mtns. 
Expedition,'  i.  88  (Philadelphia). 

1833  The  river  bluffs  on  the  opposite  shore  were  never  more  than 
a  mile  from  us. — '  Narrative  of  J.  O.  Pattie,'  p.  97  (Cin- 
cinnati). 

1841  Many  years  ago  you  erected  a  light-house  on  the  bluff  at 
Natchez. — Mr.  Thompson  of  Miss.,  House  of  Repr., 
Jan.  23  :    Cong,  Globe,  p.  177,  App. 

Bluffing.  Imposing  on  another  with  a  show  of  force,  where  no 
real  force  exists  :    a  phrase  taken  from  the  game  of  poker. 

1850  I  cannot  look  upon  the  effort  of  Texas  in  any  other  light 
than  a  bluffing,  brow-beating  game,  to  wrench  that  terri- 
tory from  a  weaker  neighbor. — Mr.  Meacham  of  Vermont, 
House  of  Repr.,  May  14  :    Cong,  Olobe,  p.  606,  Appendix. 

1854  I  did  not  take  the  slightest  exception  to  the  Senator 
saying  that  he  was  playing  a  little  game  of  brag.  We  both 
know  how  that  game  is  played.  I  thought  I  would  bluff 
hack  on  him. — Mr.  Steplien  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  U.S. 
Senate,  May  3  :    Cong.  Globe,  p.  1070. 

1885  He  went  his  whole  heart,  soul,  and  pocket  on  three  aces, 
and  was  bluffed  by  his  opponent  with  a  pair  of  trays. — 
N.Y.   Weekly  Sun,  May  13.     (N.E.D.) 

1910  It  was  felt  by  the  Canadians  that  the  threat  of  the  maximiim 
was  one  that  we  did  not  daro  to  carry  out,  on  accoimt  of 
the  injury  which  such  an  increase  of  duties  on  Canadian 
products  would  inflict  on  our  own  people.  They  regarded 
it  as  a  bluff  ;  and,  if  tliey  did  not  actually  call  the  bluff, 
they  came  as  near  doing  so  as  could  be  done  without 
putting  us  in  a  position  where  we  might  have  be^n  com- 
pelled, for  the  sake  of  saving  our  face,  to  phmge  into  a  ta,riff 
war,  however  little  wo  liked  to  do  so. — N.Y.  Evening 
Post,  March  31. 

Blunt   Cartridge.      This  seems  to  be   an  earlier  form  of  blank 

cartridge,  which  latter  appears  (X.E.D.)  in  1826. 
1799     The  Mihtia  Legion  will  form,  provided  as  lieretofore  with 
blunt  cartridge. — The  Aurora  (Pliila.),  July  11. 

1799  The  same  notice  is  published. — Id.,  Oct.  5. 

1800  Blunt  cartridge  is  named  in  two  separate  notices. — Id., 
April  30. 

Board  round.    See  quot.  1860. 

1858     I  '^boarded  round,*'  a  significant  phrase,  whose  meaning 

every    poor    coimtry    schoolmaster    learns,    with    all    its 

variatioiLs.— X?i/c^\  Mag.,  li.  31  (Jan.). 
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Board  round — contd. 

1866    [If  the  schoolmaster]  hoards  round,  great  is  the  pcurade, 

€uid  great  the  preparation,  by  each  funily,  when  their 

**  week   of  boarding   the   master  *'    comes  roimd. — Seba 

Smith,  *  *Way  Down  East/  p.  76. 
1872    It  was  well  for  Ralph  that  he  began  to  *'  hoard  round  '* 

by  stopping  at  Mrs.  Metuis's. — E.  Eggleston,  *  The  Hoosier 

Schoolmaster/  p.  3. 

Board-naU.     A  nail  of  a  large  size. 

1770    A  Moses  Boat,  with  the  Larboard  Gimwale  broke,  and 

mended    with    Board    Nails    amidships. — ^Advt.,  Mass. 

Oazette,  Jem.  29. 
1833    Mr.  Van  Buren  msu'ched  out  of  the  room,  looking  as  though 

he  could  bite  a  hoard  nail  off. — Seba  Smith,  *  Major  Jack 

Downing,*  p.  226  (1860). 

1866  And  then  father  would  look  gritty  enough  to  bite  a  hoard 
nail  in  two. — Seba  Smith,  *  'Way  Down  East,*  p.  62. 

1867  He  had  been  known  to  bite  a  fig  in  two. 
And  change  a  hoard-nail  for  a  shingle-nail. 

J.  R.  Lowell,  *  Fitz-Adam's  Story.' 

Boatable.    Navigable  by  boats. 

1683    The  Schuylkill  being  an  hundred  miles  hoatable  below  the 

falls.— W.   Penn,   *  Descr.   of  Pennsylvania.*     (N.E.D.) 
1786    The  phrase  **  hoatctble  waters  **  occurs  in  chap.  ii.  of  the 

*  Constitution  of  Vermont.*     (Bartlett.) 

1796    General  Cleveland  explored  the  river  Cuyahoga,  which  was 

hoatahle, — Mass.  Spy,  Nov.  30. 
1806    [The  Hockhocking]  is  hoatable  about  seventy-five  miles. 

— Thaddeus  M.  Harris,  *  State  of  Ohio,*  p.  109. 
1826    We  were  almost  daily  passing  the  mouths  of  hoatahle 

streams. — T.  I  lint,  *  Recollections,'  p.  22. 
1830    It  is  a  calm  and  hoatahle  stream,  Quite  to  its  recesses  in  the 

Roclrjr  Mountains. — T.   Flint,    *The   Shoshonee   Valley/ 

L  95  (Cincinnati). 

Boat-horn.     One  used  for  signalling. 

1 835  One  fellow  tried  to  sing,  that  was  not  half  up  to  a  Mississippi 
6oa^Aom.— *  Col.  Crockett's  Tour,*  p.  87  (Phila.). 

Boat-horn.     See  quotation. 

1843  [A  boat-homl  consists  of  the  horn  of  an  ox  attached  to  the 
extremity  of  a  wooden  handle,  and  is  used  in  sloops  and 
other  river  craft  to  wet  the  sails. — Comehus  Mathews, 

•  Writings,*  p.  71. 

Boat-ride.     An  excursion  in  a  boat. 

1842    The  released  [turtle]  was  gratified  with  a  hoat-ride,  and 

finally  returned  to  his  native  element. — *  Lowell  Offering,' 

iii.  59. 

Boat-wreek.     The  analogue  of  a  shipwreck. 
1826    [He]  had  been,  as  he  said,  hoat-turecked  half  a  dozen  times. 
— T.  Flint,  *  Recollections/  p.  82. 
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Boblineoln,  Bobolink. 

1792  The  Bohlincoln,  Emberiza  oryzivora,  is  mentioned  in 
Jeremy  Belknap's  *  New  Hampshire,'  iii.  173. 

1796     Also  in  Morse's  '  Am.  Geography.'     (N.E.D.) 

1809  The  luxurious  little  bohlincon  revels  among  the  clover- 
blossoms  of  the  meadows. — W.  Irving,  *  History  of  New 
York,'i.  124(1812). 

1826  [In  Missouri]  I  saw  early  in  the  spring  a  flock  of  tl\pse 
merry  and  chattering  birds,  that  we  call  hob-a-link,  or 

French  blackbird. —T.  Flint,  *  Recollections.'  p.  243. 

1832  The  Bohlincon  is  a  well  known  meadow  bird,  always  full 
of  life  and  chatter,  called  in  the  southern  states  the  Rice- 
bird. — Williamson,  *  History  of  Maine,'  i.  141  (Hallowell). 

1842  I  had  listened  to  the  songs  of  the  robin  and  hcib-a-lincon, — 

*  Lowell  Offering,'  ii.  208. 

1847     I  heard  her  voice,  which  was  sweeter  thfui  a  hoh-6' -linck' 8, 

— *  Tom  Pepper,'  i.  145. 
a.  1870     Gladness  of  woods,  skies,  waters,  all  in  one, 
The  bobolink  has  come,  and,  like  the  soul 
Of  the  sweet  season  vocal  in  a  bird, 
Gurgles  in  ecstasy  we  know  not  what, 
Save,  June  J  Dear  June  !    Now  God  be  praised  for  June  I 
J.  R.  Lowell,  *  Under  the  WiUows.' 

Bob-sled.     See  quot,  1851.     Examples  in  Bartlett,  1848-1860. 

1851  The  teams  [draw]  after  them  a  short  sled,  called  a  **  bob- 
sled "  :  probably  so  named  for  tlie  bobbing  motion  it  has 
while  drawn  over  the  rough   ground. — John  S.  Springer, 

*  Forest  Life,'  p.  94  (N.Y.). 

1909  The  men  took  a  boh-slcd  out  on  a  hill,  and  were  riding 
do%vn  on  the  snow  crust. — X.  Y.  Ev.  Post,  Feb.  18. 

Bob-white.     The  couxmon  partridge.     (1864,  Webster.) 
1908     A  boh-v'hite  was  calling    in  the  meadow  across  the  dusty 
road. — Eliza  C.  Hall,  '  Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky,'  p.  46. 

Bodaciously.     An  absurd  exaggeration  of  bodily. 

1833  It's  a  mercy  that  the  cowardly  varments  hadn't  used  you 
up  bodifaciously. — Jas.  Hall,  *  Legends  of  the  West,'  p.  38. 
(Phila.). 

1833  You  never  seed  sich  a  poor  afflicted  crittiu*  as  I,  with  the 
misery  in  my  tooth  ;  it  seems  like  it  would  just  use  me 
up  bodyaciously. — Id.,  p.  82. 

1833  [I  cannot]  regale  you  with  the  delicate  repast  of  a  constant 
repetition  of  the  terms  bodyaciously,  teetotaciously, 
obfliHticated,  &c. —  Preface  to  *  Sketches  of  David 
Crockett.' 

1840  [It  has  been  proclaimed  abroad]  that  the  Administration 
is  bodaciously  used  up. — Mr.  Wick  of  Indiana  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Jidy  20  :     Congressional  Globe,  p.  545. 

1843  It  was  now  snowing  bodaciously  fast ...  .1  gets  bodaciously 
sker'd  and  hollows  agin  like  the  very  Old  Harry. — R. 
Carhon,  *  The  New  Piucliase,'  i.  175   176. 
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Bodaelonsly-— con<(f. 

1878  I  saw  a  man  in  Stockton,  CaL,  who  had  been  "  hodacumaly 
chawed  up  '*  to  use  his  own  language,  by  a  grizzly  bear. — 
J.  H.  Beadle,  *  Western  Wilds,'  p.  118. 

1904    You  was  ruinin'  yoreselves  bodaciously, — W.  N.  Harben, 

*  The  Georgians,'  p.  69  (Harpers). 

Body  yaws.     See  quotation. 

1776  The  chronic  diseases  are.... among  blacks  the  leprosy, 
elephantiasis,  and  body  yaws  ;  which  last  in  Carolina  is 
caUed  the  lame  distemper. . .  .1  have  seen  three  or  four 
instances  of  the  disease  called  body  yaws,  in  the  Islands. — 
Bernard  Romans,  *  Florida,'  pp.  249,  256. 

Bogue.     See  quotation. 

1826  [The  people  of  Western  Florida]  are  a  wild  race,  with  but 
little  order  or  morals  ;  they  are  generally  denominated 
'' Bogties,''  and  call  themselves  "rosin  heels." — T.  Flint, 

*  Recollections,*  p.  319. 

Bogus.     Anything  sham  or  forged.     The  origin  of  the  word  is 
obscure.     See  N.E.D. 

Bogus,  says  Mr.  Lowell,  Introduction  to  the  *  Biglow 
Papers,*  1866,  **  is,  I  more  than  suspect,  a  corruption  of  the 
French  bagasse  (from  low  Latin  bagasea),  which  travelled 
up  the  Mississippi  from  New  Orleans.**     [See  Bagasse.] 

1827  He  never  procured  the  casting  of  a  Bogus  at  one  of  our 
furnaces. — PainesvUle  (Ohio)  Tele^aph,  July  6.     (N.E.D.) 

1840    HaH-dollars,  principally  bogus, — Mrs.  Kirkland,  *  A  New 

Home,'  p.  227. 
1842     Cowdery,  Whitman,  and  others  were  guilty  of  perjurj', 

cheating,  selling  bogu^  money  (base  coin),  and  even  stones 

and  sand  for  bogus, — John  A.  Clark,  '  Gleanings  by  the 

Way,*  p.  340. 
1844     To  bolster  up  the  interests  of  blacklegs  and  bogus-makers. 

— Naui-oo  Neighbor,  June  IL. 
1844    A  bogus  press  for  making  counterfeit  money  was  dug  up 

near  Lyme,  Huron   Coimty,  Pa.,  on  Monday  last. — Phila. 

Spirit  of  the  Times,  Oct.  12. 
1848    No  luggage,  nor  no  nothing,  but  a  roll  of  bogus, — W.  E. 

Burton^s  *  Waggeries.*  p.  90  (Phila.). 
1850    We  employed  that  same  Bill  Hickman  to  ferret  out  a 

bogu>s  press  and  a  gang  of  counterfeiters  that  were  going 

into  operation  in  our  frontier  coimtry.       James  H.  Mul- 

hoUand  was  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  bogus  business 

...  .A  part  of  the  bogu^  machine  has  been  foimd  here  in 

Mulholland*8  possession. — Frontier  Guardian  (ed.  by  Orson 

Hyde),  Jan.  23. 
1853     [The  Magicians  of  Egypt]  produced  a  very  good  bogus, 

but  it  "wpJB  not  quite  the  true  coin. — Brigham  Young, 

Aug.  14  :    *  Journal  of  Discourses,'  i.  270, 
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Bogus— con^. 

a.  1856  Crocodile  tears  are  bogus.^-Dow,  Jr.,^  Patent  Sermons,' 
iv.  216. 

1867  I  must  have  paid  you  for  my  supper  with  a  bogus  half- 
dollar. — Herald  of  Freedom  (Lawrence,  Kas.),  Aug.  22. 

1863  [Throughout  Texas]  the  spirit  of  insurrection  existed  long 
before  the  vote  on  secession,  ordered  by  the  "  bogus  '* 
Convention,  had  been  taken. — O.  J.  Victor,  *  History  of  the 
Southern  Rebellion,'  ii.  32. 

1867  There  is  a  bogus  assessor  in  town,  and  we  are  going  to  hang 
him. — A.  D.  Richardson,  'Beyond  the  Mississippi,' 
p.  49. 

1867  **  More  Bogus.  Joe  Logan  was  arrested  a  week  ago  by 
*  X,'  for  manufacturing  bogus  gold  dust."  —  Helena 
(Mont.)  paper,  citM  in  A.  K.  McClure's  *  Rocky  Mountains,' 
p.  378  (Phila.). 

Boll.     Seequot.  1863. 

1826  [The  Mississippi]  is  full  of  singular  boils,  where  the  water 
rises  with  a  strong  circular  motion,  forming  a  convex 
mass  of  waters,  which  roll  down  and  are  incessantly 
renewed. — ^T.  Flint,  *  Recollections,'  p.  87. 

1829  He  studied  the  currents,  the  boils  and  eddies,  the  marks 
of  shallow  and  deep  water. — ^Timothy  Flint,  *  George 
Mason,'  p.  124  (Boston). 

1863  These  "  boils,''  as  the  boatmen  call  them,  are  immense 
upheavings  of  the  moving  waters  [of  the  Missouri],  which 
rise  with  a  convex  surface,  sometimes  spreading  out  to  near 
half  an  acre,  and  which  whirl  a  loaded  flat-boat  roimd 
like  a  top. — Putnam's  Monthly,  Aug. 

Boiled   crow.     The  defeated  party  in  an  election  is  said  to  eat 

this  dish. 
1872     Both   [are],   in   the   curious   slang   of  American   pohtics, 

"  boiled  crotv  "  to  their  adherents. — Daily  Ketcs,  July  31. 

(N.E.D.) 

Boiled  dinner.  Meat  and  vegetables  boiled  together  in  the  New 
England  manner. 

1878  Slabs  of  fat,  adding  savor  and  strengtli  to  a  b'iled  dinner. 
— Rose  T.  Cooke,  '  Cal  Culver  and  the  Devil,'  Harper's 
Mag.,  Ivii.  676. 

1897  The  woman  brought  in  a  good  boiled  dinner  of  corned  beef, 
potatoes,  turnips,  and  carrots. — W.  D.  Howells,  '  Land- 
lord at  Lion's  Head,'  chap.  iii. 

Boiler  deck.     The  lower  deck. 

1836  [You]  quit  the  cabin  for  tlie  boiler-deck,  or,  still  better, 
for  the  hurricane-deck  above.  —  C.  J.  Latrobe,  '  The 
Rambler  in  N.  America,'  i.  294  (Lond.). 

1838  He  had  followed  his  friend,  the  Kentuckian,  to  the  boiler- 
deck,— R.  M.  Bird,  '  Peter  Pilgrim,'  i.  86  (Phila.). 

1876     See  Texas  deck. 
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Bolly  Bolter.    To  bolt  a  nomination  or  a  ticket  is  to  desert  one's 
party  by  opposing  it. 

1812  Should  an  Albany  Caucus  take  our  kingship  in  hand. 

Our  veto  would  addle  Dewitt*s  nomination  ; 
For  unmov'd  on  the  back  stairs  D.  Tompkins  would  stand, 
And  send  home  the  boUers  by  new  prorogation. 

Salem  OazeUe,  July  10,  4/1. 

1813  Some  respectable  members  [of  the  N.H.  Leg.],  who  voted 
against  the  judiciary  law  in  June,  now  voted  in  favour  of 
it.  Others,  a^euned  to  make  further  opposition,  to  so 
excellent  a  system,  but  without  sufficient  courage  to  do 
their  duty,  bolted  the  question. — Portsmouth  (N.H.) 
Oracle,  Nov.  20,  2/3. 

1847  [I  said]  that  I  had  never  hoUed  a  regular  nomination  of  the 
Democratic  party,  from  President  to  constable. — Mr. 
Wentworth  of  lU.,  House  of  Repr.,  Feb.  4  :  Cong,  Olohe, 
p.  322. 

1854  Uncle  K.  was  not  much  of  a  politician  ;  but  he  would  often 
"  bolt  **  and  cfury  the  town  with  him. — Knick,  Mag., 
xliii  522  (May). 

1855  We  met  from  60  to  100  emigrants  yesterday,  going  up  the 
river  to  vote.  One  man  h&a  retxuned,  saying  that  they 
passed  a  vote  to  kill  Gov.  Reeder  [of  Kansas],  for  which 
he  bolted  and  returned. — Kansas  Herald  of  Freedom, 
Oct.  6,  3/4. 

1868  It  is  known  that  there  would  have  been  some  such  a  bolt 
from  the  nominations,  had  the  nominations  been  made. — 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  Jan.  8,  2/3. 

1868  The  Delegate  (Convention  determined  not  to  vote.  A  few 
disaffected  got  up  a  bolting  ticket. . .  .An  attempt  was  made 
by  several  persons  to  make  the  people  go  into  the  election 
and  harmonize  the  bolters. — Id.,  Jan.  12,  2/3. 

1858  Some  of  the  Free-State  bolters  had  got  out  one  of  these 
nominally  Free-State  "Democrats,"  who  are  qualified 
for  either  side,  and  the  Lecomptonists  and  the  "  anti- 
Lecompton  **  Democracy  of  Lecompton  went  off  on  this 
bolt,  doing  it  secretly.  [Refers  to  Kansas.] — Id.,  April  1, 
3/3. 

1858  This  convention  of  bolters  and  office-holders  could  not 
find  one  man  in  the  State  for  them  to  run  for  a  State 
officer  who  was  not  an  anti-Nebraska  man. — Mr.  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  U.S.  Senate,  June  15 :  Coyig. 
Olobe,  p.  3058. 

1858  Mr.  Elmore  [A.  E.  Elmore  of  1st  District,  Wisconsin]  is 
personally  very  popular,  but  has  strong  enemies  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Democracy,  he  having  *' bolted"  party  nomina- 
tions at  pleasure,  and  just  as  often  as  they  did  not  suit, 
of  late.— A\F.  Tribune,  Aug.  3,  5^5. 
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Bolt,  Bolter— con<rf. 

1858  Carrying  the  boys  of  the  machine  shops  with  him,  he 
[Dexter  F.  Parker  of  Worcester,  Mass.]  got  nominated 
for  the  Senate.  At  this  the  respectability  and  Anti- 
Slavery  of  Worcester,  which  endured  Mr.  Thayer's  greater 
offense  with  the  utmost  quietness,  bolted,  and  a  new 
candidate  has  been  nominated. — Id,,  Oct.  23,  6/6. 

1858  You  [Robert  C.  Winthrop]  bolted  when  you  thought  it 
best  to  bolt,  just  as  you  stuck  by  Freedom  and  Massa- 
chusetts opinion  when  you  thought  it  best  to  stick 
by  them,— Id.,  Nov.  3,  4/4. 

1860  Remember  that  Stephen  A.  Douglas  is  a  bolter  from  the 
party,  is  a  bogus  Democrat,  &c.  —  Richmond  Enquirer, 
Nov.  2,  p.  1/8. 

1861  Bolt  a  fraudulent  nomination,  scratch  every  imworthy 
candidate.— iV.  F.  Tribune,  Oct.  3  (Bartlett). 

1862  He  was,  Uke  his  opponent,  a  boUer  candidate,  a  man  who 
bolted  from  his  own  convention. — Rocky  Mountain  News 
(Denver),  Sept.  11. 

1883     To  whom  a  "  scratchcr  "  or  a  ^^  bolter''  is  more  hateful 

than  the  Beast. — Atlantic  Monthly,  lii.  327. 
1909     "  What  was  the  firsr  attack  ?  " 

"  Carmack  called  me  a  bolter''' 

"  Didn't  you  bolt  the  ticket  and  vote  for  Gen.  Fussell  ?. . . . 

Didn't  you  bolt  the  regular  ticket  ?  " 

*'  No,  sir,  I  did  not,     There  were  two  regular  Democratic 

tickets." — Cooper  trial  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  N,Y,  Evening 

Post,  Feb.  25. 

Bomb-proof.      A  Southerner  who  did  not  join  the  Confederate 
army. 

1877  Wliile  the  war  lasted,  it  was  the  delight  of  some  of  the 
stoutly  built  fellows  to  go  home  for  a  few  days,  and  kick 
and  cuff  and  tongue-lasli  the  able-bodied  bomb-proofs. — 
*  Southern  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,'  ii.  229  (Riclmaond,  Va.). 

Bon.     Good,  thorough.     Obsolete. 

1812     The  agent  employs  those  men  only  who  are  bon  republicans 

to  do  the  necessary  repairs  [on  the  U.S.  frigates]. — Boston- 

GazeUe,  Sept.  17. 

Bonanza.     A  profitable  mine,  with  reference  to  the  "  Bonanza 

Mine  "  ;    hence,  any  piece  of  good  luck  in  an  investment. 
1866     The  Saturday  Revieic,  concerning  the  mine  itself.     (N.E.D.) 

1878  [He  was  working]  in  the  daily  hope  of  striking  a  bonanza. 
—J.  H.  Beadle,  '  Western  Wilds,'  p.  40. 

1881  The  Star-route  Cases  a  Fat  Bonanza. — Heading  in  The 
Critic  (Washington),  Dec.  23. 

Bone  up.     To  bristle  up. 

1888  I  have  known  the  General  to  "  bone  up,"  as  his  West  Point 
plu-ase  expressed  it,  on  the  smallest  details  of  some 
questions  at  issue  in  the  Republican  party,  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  fire  his  parent  into  a  defense. — Mrs.  Custer, 
*  Tenting  on  the  Plains,'  p.  286. 
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Boo^  Hot.    A  hooded  slei^ 

1 766  A  very  neat  Booby-HtUch  to  be  sold  cheap'for  Cash. — Bosion- 
Qazette,  Dec  29. 

1767  A  close  Sley  or  BtMy  Htaeh,—I<L,  Feb.  2.  (This  is  corrected 
a  week  later  to  Booby  Hutch.) 

1812  The  subscriber  thanks  all  those  **  who  have  favoured  him 
with  painting  their  Booby  HutU  and  Sleighs." — Boston- 
Oazette,  Dec  7. 

1812  He  has  on  hand,  for  sale,  a  number  of  Booby  Huts  and 
Carriagee. — I(L,  Dec.  28. 

1813  The  Subscriber  has  one  Booby  Hut  only  for  sale.  That 
Booby  Hutt,  if  correctly  informed,  was  built  at  Hatchett's 
Coach  Ware  House,  Long  Acre,  London,  110  years  since 
—/A,  Jan.  18. 

1846  Some  of  the  ladies  of  the  wealthy  classes  [in  Boston! 
€ire  seen  in  the  very  cold  weather  driving  about  in  a  covered 
conveyance,  enclosed  partly  with  glass  ;  it  is  a  monstrously 
grotesque-looking  affair,  and  its  ncime  is  worthy  of  the 
appearance  ;  it  is  called  a  "  Booby -hut.'" — Eliot  VVarbur- 
ton,  *  Hochelaga,'  ii  chap.  vi. 

1888  They  collided  with  Crowley's  booby  hack,  knocking  the 
horse  down. — Boston  Daily  Olobe,  n.d.  (Fcurmer). 

Boodle.    A  crowd,  a  lot  of  people. 

1833    I  know  a  feller  'twould  whip  the  whool  boodle  of  'em  an' 

give  'em  six. — John  Xeal,  *  Tlie  Down-Easters,'  i.  61. 
1833     He  declared  he'd  fight  the  whole  boodle  of  'em.— Seba 

Smith,  *  Major  Jack  Downing,'  p.  183  (1860). 

1847  [He]  stumped  all  the  rest  to  come  on,  one  at  a  time,  £ind 
there  wasn't  a  soul  of  the  whole  boodle  that  dared  do  it. — 
D.  P.  Thompson,  '  Locke  Amsden,'  p.  76  (Boston). 

1858  He  would  like  to  have  the  whole  boodle  of  them  ship- 
wrecked (I  remonstrated  a^inst  this  word,  but  the 
Professor  said  it  was  a  diabolish  good  word,  and  he  would 
have  no  other). — *  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,* 
chap.  V. 

Boodle.     Money  stolen  by  politicians. 

1868  Boodle  is  a  flash  term  used  by  coimterfeiters . . . .  The 
leaders  [of  the  gang  J  were  tlie  manufacturers  and  bankers 
of  the  boodle. — Harper's  Weekly,  April  3. 

1888  The  office  [of  a  City  Councilman]  is  an  unsalaried  one, 
and  any  money  that  is  made  out  of  it  is  boodle. — Phila- 
delphia Bulletin,  Feb.  24  (Farmer). 

1909  **  Boodle "  in  Pittsburgh.  Looters  know  not  when  or 
how  probe  will  end. — HeadUnes,  X.Y.  Er.  Post,  Jan.  11. 

Book  eoneern.  An  establishment  for  printing  and  handling 
books. 

1851  We  print  because  we  can  frank,  and  we  frank  because  we 
print,  till  this  House  has  become  the  greatest  "  book 
concern  "  in  the  Union. — Air.  Root  of  Ohio,  House  of  Repr., 
Jan.  4  :    Cong.  Globe,  p.  170. 
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Bookstore.    A  place  where  books  are  sold. 

1796     [A  man]  wants  employment  in  a  Bookstore,  Compting 

House,  or  Public  Office. — The  Aurora  (Phila.)»  Dec.  3. 
1799    — The  bookstores  of  this  city. — Id,,  Jan.  19. 

1806  Samuel  Butler  inserts  an  advt.  of  his  **  Baltimore  Book- 
store "  in  the  Bolt.  Ev.  Post,  April  30,  p.  1/4. 

1805  All  the  preceding  Books  may  be  had  at  the  above  Book- 
stores,— Advt.,  Mass.  Spy,  May  22. 

1810     Edinburgh  Review,  xvii.  121.     (N.E.D.) 

1814  While  residing  in  Paris  [I  examined]  all  the  principal 
bookstores,  turning  over  every  book  with  my  own  hand, 
and  putting  by  everything  which  related  to  America. — 
Tho.  Jefferson  to  S.  H.  Smith,  Sept.  21. 

1818  Bookstores  afford  tho  best  data  from  which  can  be  calcu- 
lated the  state  of  public  literary  improvement. — 
W.  Darby,  *  Tour  to  Detroit,*  p.  22  (1819). 

Booky.    Bookish,  hterary. 

1833  What !  You're  one  of  the  booky  fellers,  that  think  on  one 
thing  while  they  are  talking  about  another. — J.  K.  Pauld- 
ing,^ The  Banks  of  the  Ohio,'  i.  194  (Lond.). 

1880  Lessons. ..  .which  come  not  of  booky  teaching,  but  of 
experience. — Mark  Twain,  '  Tramp  Abroad,'  ii.  202. 
(N.E.D.) 

Boom,  Boomer,  Booming.    To  boom  is  to  rush  along ;    also,  to 
give  an  impetus,  to  urge  onward. 

1850  Shall  tho  army  which  finds  itself  on  the  wrong  side  of  a 
booming  river,  rush  headlong  in  ? — Mr.  Underwood  of 
Kentucky,  U.S.  Senate,  April  4:  Cong,  Globe,  p.  531, 
App. 

1879  [They  are]  all  ''booming''  for  U.  S.  Grant. — Indianapolis 
Journal,  Apr.  23.     (N.E.D.) 

1879  Every  one  says  business  is  booming, — Lun^ennan^s 
Gazette,  Oct.  15.     (N.E.D.) 

1879  There  has  not  been  the  boom  upon  lumber  experienced 
in  many  other  articles  of  merchandise. — Id.,  Dec.  19. 
(N.E.D.) 

1879     The    trickery ....  of  the  leading  boomster. — The  Nation, 

Oct.  9  (N.Y.).     (N.E.D.) 
1885     The  Oklahoma  boomers. — Boston  Journal,  Aug.  19.  (N.E.D. ) 

1888  The  city  of  Paris  is  said  to  be  diminishing  in  population. 
They  don't  know  how  to  boom  a  town  over  there. — Daily 
Inter-Ocean,  n.d.  (Farmer). 

1890  He  was  an  old-time  boomer,  and  had  lately  come  to  Cali- 
fornia, because  he  fancied  he  heard  the  rumble  of  a  coming 
boom. — Van  Dyke,  *  Millionaires  of  a  Day,'  p.  61. 
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Boost    To  shove  ap,  to  lift  ap  by  pressure  from  below. 

1825    ShaO  I  give  him  a  boast  f    or  no  ?— John  Neal,  '  Brother 

Jonathan,'  ii.  101. 
1820    The  crooks,  in  danger  of  being  boasted  (mc),  were  compelled 

to  knock  under. — Mass,  Spy,  Nov.  29. 
1830    I  got  a  pretty  good  boost  in  Boston,  by  the  editors  giving 

me  recommendations. — Seba  Smith,  *  Major  Jack  Downing/ 

p.  lU  (1860). 

1833  You  may  give  me  a  boost  if  you  like. — John  Neal,  *  The 
Down-Easters,'  i.  119. 

1834  [I  will  make  them]  do  it,  if  I  see  it  nyes  any  on  'em  a 
boost  with  his  pcurty. — *  Major  Jack  Downing,  Letters,* 
p.  119  (N.Y.). 

1845    There  is  one  poor  fellow  getting  his  comrade  to  boost 

him,  while  he  hemgs  to  the  skirts  of  the  one  above. — YcUe 

Lit.  Mag.,  xi.  34. 
a.  1847     Spit  upon  your  hands, — lay  hold  of  the  rope  of  Faith, — 

let  Hope  give  you  a  boost. — Dow,  Jr.,  *  Patent  Sermons,'  L  47. 
a.  1847    It  is  remarkable  what  a  boost  the  sudden  possession  of  a 

few  dollars  can  give  a  chap. — Id,,  i.  105. 
a.  1853    Marriage  sometimes  gives  a  man  a  ^ood  boost  towards 

the  smnmit  of  earthly  happiness. — Id.,  iii.  134. 

1854  I  thought  each  member  of  the  choir  imagined  the  songs 
of  praise  would  never  get  to  heaven  if  he  didn't  give  them 
a  personal  boost  in  the  shape  of  £in  extra  yell. — Weekly 
Or^onian,  Dec.  9. 

1855  Polygamy  in  Utah,  by  their  bill. 

Is  boosted  from  its  slough  upon  a  hill 
Or  eminence,  like  gods  of  ancient  Rome 
Dragged  from  its  infernal  Salt  Lake  catacomb. 

Id.,  *  Carriers'  Address,'  Jan.  6. 

1856  He  had  "  boosted  "  me  along  before  him  by  the  shoulders. 
— Knickerbocker  Mag.,  xlviii.  286  (Sept.). 

1857  It  was  with  cheerful  counsel  that  Hiram  began  to  boost 
Sam  up  the  tree  of  virtue. — Id.,  xlix.  42  (Jan.). 

1860     Proceeding  much  the  same  as  persons  who  load  saw-logs, 

we  managed  to  boost  the   cage  up. — James   C.   Adams, 

'Adventures,'  p.  306  (S.F.). 
1862     Where€is  old  Abe  'ud  sink  afore  he'd  let  a  darkle  boost  him, 

Ef  Taney  shouldn't  come  along  an  licdn't  introduced  him. 
*  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd.  S..  No.  3. 
1907     [At  a  book-auction]  little  disposition  to  boost  the  cost  of 

this  or  that  musty,  dog-eared  volume  was  apparent. — 

Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Nov.  28. 

1909  A  few  days  ago  somebody  in  Kansas  saw  a  $3,000  job  melt 
from  between  his  fingers  because  the  President,  in  naming 
him,  was  described  as  ha\'ing  slapped  this  Kansas  politician 
or  boosted  that  one. — A'.  Y.  Evening  Post,  !May  24. 

1910  Kindliness,  optimism,  the  desire  to  say  a  good  word  for 
somebody  or  something,  the  national  inclination  to  "  boost  " 
tmd  not  to  **  knock,"  are  admirable  virtues.  But  tlie  vir- 
tues must  always  keep  a  weather-eye  open  for  tlie  sense 
of  the  ridiculous. — Id..  Feb.  24. 
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Bootee.    A  small  boot. 

1799  For  sale,  180  pairs  of  bootees. — The  Aurora  (PhUck),  Nov.  16. 

1805  Egbert  Taylor  advertises  "  Cosscwks,  Suwarrows,  Back- 
straps,  Fire-buckets,  Spear  and  Double-tongues,  Full 
Boots,  Three  Quarter  Boots,  Bootees,  &c." — Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Journal,  March  29. 

1844  We  give  singular  names  to  articles  now-a-days.  We  all 
know  what  *'  boots  "  are,  and  by  habit  we  have  learned  to 
comprehend  also  what  **  bootees  "  are,  though  the  name 
is  an  abominable  one. — Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Dec.  18. 

Booty-race.     Meaning  uncertain. 

1812  He  by  pure  feats  of  running  (not  at  a  booty  race)  found 
shelter  in  a  tavern. — Mass.  Spy,  Sept.  30. 

Border  Buffians.  Those  hving  on  the  border  of  civilized  settle- 
ments. 

1856  I  am  not  gomg  to  put  on  an  equality. . .  .those  who  have 
gone  to  Kansas  with  Sharpe's  rifles  in  their  hands,  and  the 
Missouri  "  border  ruffians,  '  as  they  have  been  termed. — 
Mr.  Butler  of  S.  Carolina,  U.S.  Senate,  Mcirch  5  :  Cong. 
Globe,  p.  585. 

1856  [The  people  of  Missouri]  are  not  entitled  to  the  epithets 
of  abuse. .  .  .bestowed  upon  them ;  they  are  not  **  border 
ruffiayis.'' — Mr.  Whitfield  of  Kansas,  House  of  Repr., 
Aug.  1  :    id.,  p.  1867. 

1857  A  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  West,  on  the  borders, 
may  be  emphatically  termed  **  Border  ruffians.'^  The 
Eastern  people  call  them  by  that  name. — John  Taylor  at 
the  Bowery,  Salt  Lake  City,  Aug.  9 :  *  Journal  of  Dis- 
courses,' V.  116. 

1860  I  only  wanted  to  convince  gentlemen. . .  .that  Indianicms 
made  better  border  ruffians  than  we  did. — Mr.  Craig  of 
Missouri,  House  of  Repr.,  Jan.  4  :    Cong,  Globe,  p.  332. 

1860  Abe  Lincoln  is. . .  .the  beau  ideal  of  a  relentless  Free-Soil 
border  ruffian. . .  .a  fanatic  in  pliilanthropy,  and  a  vulgar 
mobocrat  and  Southern  hater  in  political  opinions. — 
*  Junius  '  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  Dec.  4,  p.  1/7. 

1863  Ho  put  a  guard  at  every  Border -ruffian's  door. — Wendell 
Phillips,  '  Speeches,'  x\-ii.  372  .     (N.E.D.) 

1863  The  Border  rulJianism  of  Kansas. — The  Times,  April  10. 
(N.E.D.) 

Bore.    A  hoax. 

1800  "  A  Federal  Bore."  Heading  of  an  item  concerning 
the  reported  death  of  Thomas  Jefferson. — The  Aurora 
(Phila.),  July  3. 

1800     The  institution  of  the  Lazy  Society  was  a  mere  sportive 
hoax,  to  bore  some  of  the  laziness  of  the  District. — Id,, 
Sept.  12. 
1811  'Tis  thus  that  Hymen  cracks  his  joke, 

A  hoax,  a  quiz,  a  bore  ; 
The  Bridegroom's  still  a  "  Batchelder," 
The  Bride  is  not  *'  Muchmore.'* 
Mass.  Spy,  May  1  :     on  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Batchelder  to  Miss  Martha  Muchmore. 
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Bore.  To  annoy.  So  in  *  Henry  VTH.,'  i.  1.  The  word  assumed 
new  life  in  America,  and  examples  from  1800  to  1827  have 
been  collected.  But  continuous  English  use  can  be  quoted 
also. 

Borer.    A  wood-boring  insect  or  worm. 

1789    [The  teredo.]    I  should  conceive  it  a  preservative  against 

the  Borer,  so  destructive  to  ships. — PhiL   Transactions, 

hoax.  68.     (N.E.D.) 
1789    The  dismal  ravages  made  among  the  canes  by  a  most 

pernicious  insect,  called  the  borer. — Letter  from  St.  Kitt's, 

Feb.  13 :  American  Museum,  v.  414. 
1867  — I  some  misdoubt 

'Twas  borers,  there's  sech  heaps  on  *em  about. 

J.  R.  Lowell,  *  Fitz-Adam's  Story.' 

Borer.     A  bckgman,  a  "  drummer."     Obs. 

1836  PDrummers  in  Philadelphia]  €ire  called  borers,  probably 
from  some  resemblance  in  guahties  to  a  worm  that  infests 
fruit  trees. — Public  Ledger  (Phila.),  Aug.  23. 

1854    I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  these  **  legislative 

borers:' "What  is  a  borer?''   said  I.     **  A  borer!'' 

scdd  my  friend,  *'  why  that  is  an  animal  that  walks  on 
two  le^,  has  brass  in  his  face,  iron  in  his  nerves,  and  rail- 
road tickets  in  his  pockets. . .  .They  €kre  fcuniliar  with  all 
the  dodges  of  the  season,  understand  the  ropes  about  town, 
and,  to  members,  are  the  most  obsequious  gentlemen  in 
the  crowd." — Mr.  Trout  of  Pa.,  House  of  Repr.,  May  20 : 
Cong,  Qlobe,  p.  893,  App. 

1856  Fehcien  B.  blessed  the  drununers  and  borers  of  New  York. 
— Knickerbocker  Mag.,  xlviii.  407  (Oct.). 

Boss.     An  employer.     As  an  adjective,  principal. 

1806     May  26 By  the  time  I  had  finished  the  letter,  I  had 

completely  forgotten  the  errand  I  was  sent  on ;  so  I  had 
to  return,  make  an  awkward  apology  to  boss,  and  look  like 
a  nincompoop. — ^\V.  Irving,  *  Life  and  Letters,'  i.  171  (1862). 
[Lrving's  **  boss "  was  Josiah  G.  Hoffman,  a  N.Y. 
lawyer.] 

1818  Now  I  reckon  you  do  not  know  that  my  boss  would  not 
have  a  single  ugly  or  clever  gentleman  come  to  liis  store, 
if  he  cut  coloured  men ;  now  my  boss^  I  guess,  ordered 
me  to  tmn  out  every  coloured  man  from  the  store  right 
away,  and  if  I  did  not  he  would  send  me  off  slick  ;  for  the 
slimmest  gentleman  in  New  York  would  not  come  to  his 
store  if  coloured  men  were  let  in  ;  but  you  know  all  that, 
sir,  I  guess,  without  my  telling  you  ;  you  are  an  elegant 
gentleman,  too,  sir.  [A  negro  baroer  in  Broadway  loquUur.] 
— H.  B.  Fe€uron,  *  Sketches  of  America,'  p.  59  (Lond.). 

1822  Master  is  not  a  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  liired  people. 
Bos,  a  Dutch  one  of  similar  import,  is  substituted  for  it. — 
J.  Fhnt,  *  Letters,'  p.  9.     (N.E.D.) 
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Boss — conld, 

1839  **  Why  don't  you  get  in,  boss  f  "  scud  one  of  the  men  on  the 
deck. — Chcirles  F.  Briggs,  *  Harry  Franco,'  i.  31. 

1840  Charley  Moggs,  long  known  as  the  boss  loafer  of  Bicker- 
bray.— John  P.  Kennedy,   *  QuodUbet,'  p.  244  (1860). 

1841  The  boas  had  been  in  for  a  few  moments ;  but,  finding 
his  hands  absent,  he  had  left. — Mr.  Benton  of  Missouri, 
U.S.  Senate,  July  13  :    Congressional  Olobe,  p.  191. 

1846  The  prefix  Boss  was  doubtless  acquired  from  the  fact  of 
his  affecting  to  be  a  leading  chciracter  in  his  settlement. — 

*  Chronicles  of  Pineville,'  p.  43  (Phila.). 

1847  I  swow  to  man,  I  thought  he'd  strike  the  boss, — *  The  Great 
Kalamazoo  Hunt,*  p.  44  (Phila.). 

1848  *'  How  d'ye  do,  folks  ?  "  said  the  stremger ;  **  is  the 
boss  devil  to  hum  ?  " — W.  E.  Burton's  '  Waggeries, 
p.  63  (Phila.). 

1850  Mr.  G.,  the  boss  of  the  gang,  was  a  middle-aged  man. — 
Sylvester  Judd,  '  Richard  Edney,'  p.  48  (Boston). 

1862     An'  so  we  fin'Uy  made  it  up,  concluded  to  hitch  bosses 
An'  here  I  be  'n  my  ellermunt,  among  creation's  bosses. 
*Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  Series,  No.  3. 

Boss,  a  political.  Tho  loader  of  a  corrupt  following.  Chief 
example,  Boss  Tweed  of  New  York. 

1908  As  for  the  political  boss, . . .  .cannot  C.  P.  Taft  be  allowed 

to  enjoy  in  peace  his  alliance  with  the  worst  boss  in  Ohio  ? 
—N.Y.  Et\  Posty  Dec.  28. 
1911  The  pathos  of  Senator  Loriiner's  rise  from  bootblack  to 
boss  has  received  scant  comtesy  at  the  hands  of  the 
Bribery  Investigating  Committee  of  his  own  State  Senate. 
—Id.,  May  18. 

Boss.     To  control. 

1867  Since  I  have  bossed  the  business  here,  said  he. 

No  fairer  load  was  ever  seen  by  me. 

J.  K.  Lowell,  '  Fitz-Adam's  Story.' 
1872     It   takes   a  man  to   boss  this   deestrick. — E.   Eggleston, 

*  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,'  p.  2. 

1909  IMrs.  Upham  supervises  tho  running  of  fifty  gold  and  silver 
mines,  bossing  tliree  hundred  workmen. — Leslie's  Weekly, 
Jan. 

Boss,  adj.      Equivalent  to  "  Bully." 

1888  Take  it  altogether,  we  had  a  hard  but  a  boss  time. — 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  IMarch  18  (Farmer). 

Boston  coffee,  Boston  particular. 

1830  A  keg  of  molasses,  another  of  "  Boston  particular, '^  Icu^king 
six  days  of  being  a  week  old,  and  a  quantity  of  Boston 
coffee,  videlicet  rye. — ^N.  Dana,  *  A  Mctriner's  Sketches,' 
p.  132  (Providence). 
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Bostonian.     See  quotation. 

1782    It  was  indeed  by  the  name  of  Bostoniatia  that  all  Americans 

were  known  in  France  then Coffee-houses  took  that 

name,  and  a  game  invented  at  that  time,  played  with  ceuxls, 
was  called  Boston,  and  is  to  this  day  (1830)  exceedingly 
fashionable  at  Paris  by  that  appellation. — *  Recollections 
of  Sconuel  Breck,*  Phila.,  p.  64. 

Botheration.      Perhaps   em  Americemism ;     but  see   the    1801 
quotation. 

1801  I  would  fairly  see  it  out,  £md  witness  the  whole  bodercUion. 
— Southey,  *  Life,'  iL  138.     (N.E.D.) 

1806  A  writer  in  the  Enquirer,  with  much  humour,  recommends 
to  the  third  party  of  Virginia  to  adopt  the  term  botherism, 
instecKl  of  moderism  (sic).  He  says,  when  the  party  is 
spoken  of  collectively,  they  may  be  called  the  botherists, 
and  when  their  works  and  operations  are  alluded  to,  nothing 
would  be  more  proper  than — botheration  / — The  Balance, 
Jan.  14,  p.  11. 

Bottom  Dollar.     One's  last  dollar. 

1882  You  may  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  I  never  offer,  &c. — 
*  Southern  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,'  x.  90  (Richmond). 

1888  It  is  the  ri^ht  kind  of  bravery  ;  you  may  bet  your  bottom 
dollar  on  uiat. — Air.  O'FerraJl  in  Congress :  Inter-Ocean, 
March  7  (F€irmer), 

1904  You  bet  your  bottom  dollar  I'm  open  to  criticism  myself. — 
W.  N.  Harben,  *  The  Georgians,'  p.  43  (Harpers). 

Bottom  facts.     The  real  and  full  truth. 

1877  Curiosity  has  been  on  the  tiptoe  these  many  weelvs  to  know 
the  bottom  facts.— 2s\Y,  Tribune,  March  17  (Bartlett). 

1884  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  in  time  we  may  get  at  the 
bottom  facts. — *  Southern  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,'  xii.  219. 

Boughten.     Used    (1793,     1805)    by    Coleridge    and    Southey : 
N.E.D. 

1825  The  sight  of  the  white  *'  boughten  "  stockings  provoked 
[liim].---John  Neal,  *  Brother  Jonathan,'  i.  131. 

1825  — Where  their  new  brass  buckles,  or  *'  boughten  "  finery-, 
would  bear  the  candle-light. — Id.,  i.  139. 

Bounce,  Bouncer.     To  bounce  is  to  eject  summarily. 

1882  Gibson  Bounced.  A  Blackmailer  kicked  out. — Heading 
in  Washington  Republican,  Jan.  28. 

1884  Speaker  Carlisle  has  bounced  his  clerk  for  telling  tales  out 
of  school. — Bosto^n  Journal,  Oct.  3.     (N.E.D.) 

1888  The  [land]  jumpers  did  not  go,  whereupon  the  Mayor 
ordered  liis  force  to  bounce  them,  and  tear  down  their 
shanties,  &c. — Cincinnati  Gazette,  Feb.  22  (Farmer). 
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Bounce,  Bouncet—contd. 

1890  The  widow  of  a  miner,  who  kept  boarders,  was  on  the 
Hst  of  acquaintances  of  one  of  the  frontiersmen,  who 
describes  a  person  called  the  bouncer,  who  seems  to  be  a 
well-recognized  functionary.  He  is  always  big  and  strong, 
and  his  duties  consist  in  bringing  to  time  people  who 
neglect  to  pay  tlieir  bill,  and  for  this  service  he  is  boarded 
without  charge.  An  Eastern  man,  a  **  tenderfoot," 
on  one  occasion  asked  some  one  to  pass  the  gravy,  where- 
upon the  bouncer  placed  his  pistol  on  the  table,  and  quietly 
remarked,  "  Any  man  as  calls  sop  gravy  has  got  to  eat 
dust  or  Apologize." — Mrs.  Custer,  '  Following  the  Guidon,' 
p.  31. 

Bound  boy.     An  apprentice. 

1846  He  has  to  stand  by,  as  we  say  in  the  West,  "  like  a  bound 
boy  at  a  husking." — Mr.  Cathcart  of  Indiana,  House  of 
Representatives,  Feb.  6  :     Congressional  Globe,  p.  322. 

Bounty  Jumper.    See  quotations. 

1875  **  Bounty- jumpers,''  who  enlisted  merely  for  money,  and 
soon  deserted  to  enlist  again. — Higginson,  *  Hist.  U.S.,' 
p.  306.     (N.E.D.) 

1889  Desertion  was  most  prevalent  in  1864,  when  the  town  and 
city  governments  hired  so  many  foreigners  who  enlisted 
solely  to  get  the  large  bounties  paid,  and  then  deserted, 
many  of  them  before  getting  to  the  field,  or  immediately 
afterwards.  These  men  were  called  bounty-jumpers ; 
and,  having  deserted,  went  to  some  other  State  and  enlisted 
again,  to  secure  another  bounty.  Tlic  greater  part  of 
these  bounty-jumpers  came  from  Canada. — J.  D.  Billings, 
'  Hard  Tack  and  Coffee,'  pp.  161-2. 

Bourbon.     A  ''  dyed-in-the-wool  "  Democrat. 

1859  The  "  Bourbon "  family  have  attempted  to  rule  this 
territory  from  the  carhest  hour  of  its  creation. — Olympia 
(W.T.)  Pioneer  and  Democrat,  xVpril  15. 

1874  In  the  crucial  test  of  hi«  ^jride,  his  manhood,  his  prejudices, 
his  spirit,  it  may  be  said  of  the  Southern  Bourbon  of  the 
Legislature,  that  he  comports  himself  with  a  dignity,  a 
reserve,  and  a  decorum,  that  eonimand  admiration. — 
Pike,  '  The  Prostrate  State,'  p.  13  (N.Y.). 

1877  Ex-governor  Humplu-eys  is  an  irredeemable  Bourbon* — 
xY.F.  Tribune,  June  15  (Bartlett). 

1881  Gibson  and  Finley  are  Bourbon  Democrats, — Washington 
Republican,  Sept.  12. 

1884  That  chief  of  Bourbon  organs,  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  Times, 
— Bostoyi  Journal,  Sept.  20.     (N.E.D.) 

1907  The  older  baiirbotis,  who  are  constitutionally  opposed  to 
change. — Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Dec.  10. 
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Bonrton.    Kentucky  whiskey,  from  Bourbon  county. 

1867  When  a  barrel  of  Bourbon,  or  Monongahela,  or  Double 
Rectified  was  accessible,  they  forgot  even  in  some  instances 
to  ask  the  polities  of  its  possessor. — ^T.  H.  Gladstone. 
*  "Rngltahw^jMi  in  Kansas,*  p.  40. 

1859  The  young  man  John  cisked  me  to  come  up  and  try  some 
"old  Bourbon,*'  which  he  said  was  A  1. — 'Professor  at 
the  Breakfast  Table,*  chap.  viL 

Bowtf,  rigllt  and  left    The  highest  cards  at  euchre. 

1858  He  uses  terms  which  I  do  not  understand  :  talking  about 
the  "  right  bou?er"  and  **  ace,**  and  tdl  that  sort  of  thing. — 
Mr.  Bigler  of  Pa.,  U.S.  Senate,  May  28 :  Cong.  Globe, 
p.  2460. 

a.  1871  At  last  he  put  down  a  riglu  howtr,  which  the  same  Nye 
had  dealt  unto  me. — F.  Bret  Harte,  *  Heathen  Chinee.' 
(N.E.D.) 

Bowuy»  the.  See  quotation,  1832.  This  farm  became  the  most 
populous  and  plebeian  p€urt  of  New  York  ;  and  the  "  Bowery 
boys  *'  were  notorious.  The  name  was  also  given  to  a 
summer  tabernacle  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

1803  The  fatal  event  took  place  at  a  house  in  the  Boivery. — John 
Davis,  *  Travels  in  the  U.S.A.,*  p.  28  (Lend.). 

1832  The  Bouwery  or  farm  sold  to  Governor  Stiiyvesant  in  1631 
was  originally  purchased  by  him  for  6400  guilders. — 
Watson,  *  Hist.  Tales  of  New  York,*  p.  35. 

BowflSt*     A  rope  to  fasten  a  boat  with  (?). 

1834  One  of  the  crew  [leaped]  to  land,  with  the  hmrfast  in 
his  hand. — C.  F.  Hoffman,  *  A  Winter  in  the  Far  West,' 
ii.  116  (Lend.  1835). 

Bowie,  Bowie  knife.    See  quot.  1860. 

1836  Our  sword  canes,  our  dirks,  our  pocket  pistols,  oiu*  in- 
famous Bougie  knives,  have  made  us  a  reproach  to  ci\*iliza- 
tion.— Public  Ledger  (Phila.),  Aug.  12. 

1836  Col.  Travis  introduced  Col.  Crockett  to  Col.  Bowie,  and, 
writes  Crockett  ;  —  While  we  were  conversing,  he  had 
occasion  to  draw  his  famous  knife  to  cut  a  strap,  and  I 
wish  I  may  be  shot  if  the  bare  sight  of  it  wasn't  enough 
to  give  a  man  of  a  squeaimsh  stomach  the  colic,  specially 
before  breakfftet. — *  Col.  Crockett  in  Texas,'  pp.  172-3 
(Phila.). 

1838  The  Louisville  Jounml  chronicles  *'  a  challenge  to  fight 
with  Bowie  hiives,  toe  to  toe." — The  JeffcrsoniaUy  Sept.  8 
(Albany,  N.Y.). 

1838  Mockery  of  the  Law.  The  trial  of  John  Wilson,  who 
officiated  as  Speaker  of  the  Arkansas  House  of  Representa- 
tives, during  the  last  lecrislative  session  of  that  State,  and 
who  walked  down  from  his  chair  and  slew  Major  T.  T. 
Anthony  with  a  bowk  knife  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  took 
place  a  few  days  ago.  The  verdict  of  the  jiu*y  was.  not 
guilty  of  murder,  but  excusable  homicide. — Louisville 
Jotirnal :  cited  in  J.  S.  Buckingham's  '  America,'  ii.  201 
(Lond.). 
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Bowie,  Bowie  knife — contd. 

1839  The  Virginians  still  maintained  their  position  by  force, 
and  presented  botvie  knives,  dirks,  &c.,  threatening  the  lives 
of  all  those  who  would  lay  hands  on  them  or  the  prisoner, 
and  all  this  in  open  court. — Marion  (Ohio)  Visitor,  cited 
in  N.  Y,  Observer,  Sept.  21  :  Buckingh€un*B  *  E.  and  W. 
States/  i.  204. 

1841  [A  resident  of  Washington]  who  entertained  a  strong 
feeling  of  resentment  towards  Mr.  Wise,  one  of  the  members 
for  Virginia,  went  constantly  armed  with  loaded  pistols 
and  a  long  botoie  knife,  watching  his  opportumty  to 
assassinate  him. — Buckingham,  '  America,'  i.  366. 

1849  A  leathern  girdle  surrounds  the  waist,  from  which  are 
suspended  a  bowie  and  a  hunter's  knife,  and  sometimes 
a  brace  of  pistols. — E.  Bryant,  '  What  I  saw  in  California,' 
p.  366  (N.Y.). 

1849  A  speech  traducing  the  South, — chciracterizing  its  citizens 
as  among  the  most  degraded  in  the  civilized  world, — 
charging  them  with  being  semi-barbarians,  and  knowing 
only  a  bonne-knife  civilization  ! — Mr.  Brown  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, House  of  Representatives,  Jem.  30 :  Cong.  Globe, 
p.  404. 

1860  Col.  Bowie  made  his  elegant  article  between  a  hunting- 
knife  and  a  sword,  with  a  blade  ten  inches  in  length. — 
Oregon  Argus,  Jime  9. 

1860  The  Woodville  (Miss.)  Bepublican  of  this  year  contains  an 
accoimt  of  the  fight  in  which  about  forty  men  were  engaged. 
Col.  Bowie  lea<£ng  one  side.  It  occurred^at  Natchez  in 
1828. 

1889  The  little  town  of  Ashby  in  Mass.,  at  one  of  its  earliest 
war-meetings,  voted  "that  each  volunteer  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a  revolver,  a  bowie  knife,  and  a  Bible,  and  shall 
also  receive  ten  dollars  in  money." — J.  D.  Billings,  *  Hard 
Tack  and  Coffee,'  p.  274. 

***  As  a  consequence  of  a  quarrel  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives between  John  F.  Potter  and  Roger  A.  Pryor, 
the  latter  issued  a  challenge,  to  which  Mr.  Potter's  second 
thus  replied,  Washington,  April  12,  1860  :  "  Sir — I  have 
to  state  that  my  principal  will  fight  Hon.  Roger  A.  Pryor 
with  the  common  bowie  knife,  at  such  place,  private  room 
or  open  air,  in  this  District,  as  we  may  agree  upon:. .  . . 
distance  four  feet  at  commencement  of  engagement. 
Two  seconds  to  be  present  to  each  principal.  Knives  of 
principals  of  equal  weight  and  length  of  blade,"  &c. — 
Richmond  Enquirer,  April  17,  1860,  p.  2/7.  [Mr.  Potter 
was  put  under  bonds  to  keep  the  ];)eace.] 

Bowie  Whiskers.     See  quotation. 

1837  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  insinuates  tiiat  those  who  wear 
these  appendapes  encircling  the  fnce  are  no  better  than  rhey 
should  be.  Ho  says  Boime  whiskcru  are  the  signs  of  Bowie 
knivos.- — Bnlt.  Coyvml.  Trnvf^rripf,  Nov.  16.  p.  2/1, 
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BowUsts.     An  extinct  New  England  sect. 

1781     The  Boivlists,  Separatists,  and  Davisonians,  are  peculiar 

to  the  Colony.     The  first  allow  neither  singing  nor  prayer  ; 

the  second  permit  only  the  Elect  to  pray  ;    and  the  third 

teach    universal    salvation. — Samuel    Peters,    *  Hist,    of 

Connecticut,'  p.  280  (Lond.). 

Bow-i^in,  Bow-key.     The  piece  that  fastens  an  ox-yoke. 

1857    You  will  not  be  so  likely  to  lose  your  howpins,  chains, 

or  axe. — ^F.    D.    Richards,    Salt   Lake   City   Tabernacle, 

March  22  :    *  Journal  of  Discourses,*  v.  47. 
1867    The  bow-pin  has  dropped  out  of  old  Bright's  bow,  and  tlie 

bow  has  dropped  out,  and  the  yoke  is  now  on  old  Buck- 

anan's  neck. — H.  C.   Kimball  at  the  Bowery,  Sept.   6  : 

id.,  V.  217. 
1857     You  that  have  on  such  a  yoke  had  better  pull  out  the 

how-keys. — John  Young,  the  same,  April  8  :  id.^vi.  230. 

Bow-wood.     The  wood  of  the  Osage  Orange. 

1821     The  how-wood,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Osage 

Orange,  is  found  upon  the  southerly  tributaries  of  the 

Arkansa,  Ac. — E.  James,  *  Rocky  Moimtain  Expedition,' 

iL  344  (PhUa.,  1823). 
1866    Its  elastic  yellow  wood  is  called  Bow-woody  from  its  beinff 

used  by  the  Indians  for  making  bows. — *  Treas.   Bot., 

8.V.  *  Maclura.*     (N.E.D.) 

Box-alder  or  ''Box-elder.'* 

1823  The  hox  elder  (Acer  negimdo). — E.  James,  *  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Expedition,'  ii.  8. 

1845  (July  3).  The  streams  are  lined  with  cottonwood,  willow, 
and  boxalder. — Joel  Pahner,  Journal,  p.  30  (Cincinn.,  1847). 

Box-car.     A  railway  freight -car. 

1862  I  made  my  bed  on  the  top  of  a  box-car,  and  slept  soimdly. 
— *  Southern  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,'  xi.  299  (Kichiuond, 
1883). 

1884  A  freight  train  was  about  to  start.  As  it  moved  off,  I 
chmbed  up  between  two  box-cars,  and  the  next  morning 
was  in  Chicago. — Id.,  xii.  398. 

1910  The  Railway  Commission  of  Canada,  after  a  hearing,  has 
decided  not  to  recommend  the  running  of  freight  trains 
without  brakemen  on  the  tops  of  the  box  cars.  Tliere  was 
a  demand  that  such  a  reconunendation  be  made  in  order 
to  make  practicable  the  building  of  overhead  britlges  at  a 
lower  ele\-ation,  and  tluis  in  some  cases  reduce  the  cost 
of  putting  in  such  bridges  where  needed  for  the  abolition 
of  level  crossings. — Itidianapolw  Sews,  April. 

Box-rent.     Rent  for  a  pigeon-hole  in  a  Post-office. 

1841  [I  proposed]  to  cure  the  abuse  growing  out  of  box-rents. — 
Mr.  Unden\'ood  of  Kentucky,  House  of  Representatives, 
Feb.  20  ;    Congressional  Globe,  p.  343,  Appendix. 
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Bracer.     Any  kind  of  "  antifogmatic." 

1829  If  I  take  a  settler  after  my  coffee,  a  cooler  at  nine,  a  hracer 
at  ten,  a  whettcr  at  eleven,  and  two  or  three  atiffenera  during 
the  forenoon,  who  has  a  right  to  complain  ? — Savantum 
(Ga.)  Mercury,  July  1. 

Brag.     Surpassingly  good  (Elizabethan  English). 

1836    The  Moselle  was  a  new  brag  boat,  and  had  made  several 

quick  trips. — The  Jeffersonian,  May  5,  p.  96  :    from   the 

CinHnnati  Whig. 
1847     I  filled  [the  kettle]  up  anew,  thinking  I  would  boil  down 

a  few  pounds  as  nice  as  I  could  for  brag  sugar, — ^D.  P. 

Thompson,  *  Locke  Amsden,*  p.  14  (Boston). 
1857     Isaac  had  once  been  the  "  brag  hand  "  of  the  plantation. — 

Knickerbocker  Mag.,  1.  292  (Sept.). 
1904     A  boy  that  blowed  an  army  bugle  come,  and  a  brag  singer, 

— W.  N.  Harben,  '  The  Georgians,'  p.  160  (Harpers). 

Brag,  playing  the  game  of.     Bluffing  and  threatening.     (N.E.D., 

1883.) 
1845     [This]  looked  like  playing  the  game  of  brag,  while  the  negotia- 
tion was  pending. — Mr.  Haywood  of  N.  Carolina  in  tho 
U.S.  Senate,  Dec.  30  :    Congressional  Globe,  p.  112. 

Brainy.     Possessing  brains  ;    quick-witted. 

1874     Men  here  are  for  the  most  part  wiry,  sinewy,  nervous,  and 

brainy. — *  Sex  and  Education,'  p.  25.     (N.E.D.) 
1877     A  fresh,  clean,  brainy,  courageous  man. — Albany  Journal, 

March  (Bart let  t). 
1881     The    great    brainy    man    of    the    cabinet. — Washington 

Republican,  Sept.  13. 
1888     We  arc  a  brainy  poo])le.     Brainy  men  succeed  in  life. — 

Missouri  Republican,  Feb.  12  (Farmer). 
1904     The  brainy  men  o'  the  future  may  find  a  way. — ^W.  N. 

Harben,  '  Tlie  Georgians,'  p.  11  (Harpers). 

Branch.     A  stream  smaller  than  a  '*  creek  "  ;    a  brook. 

1817  Even  the  smaller  branches  were  swollen  into  large  creeks, 
sweeping  away  fences,  &c. — Boston  Weekly  Messenger, 
Aug.  21. 

1826  [The  settlement]  is  intersected  with  numerous  spring- 
branches,  around  wliich  there  are  always  found  clumps  of 
trees.— T.  Flint,  '  Recollect  ions,'  p.  192. 

1833  He  went  to  a  branch,  waslied  the  blood  from  liis  body,  &c. 
[Note.]  In  the  south  and  west,  tlie  small  streams  are  called 
Branches.—'  Sketelies  of  David  Crockett,'  p.  190  (N.Y.). 

1835     W.  Irving.     (N.E.D.) 

1835  He  rested  beside  a  brooklet,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  south, 
a  branch,  that  trickled  across  the  path. — W.  G.  Simms, 
*  The  Yenmssee,'  i.  40  (N.Y.). 

1843  In  the  early  spriufj,  branches  are  brimfull,  and  they  hold 
a  great  deal. — K.  Carlton,  '  The  New  Purchase,'  i.  58, 
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hraxkeh—corud. 

1843    [I  should  like]  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  knocking  yonder 

[whiskey]  barrel  in  the  head,  and  letting  out  the  stiiff  into 

the  branch  here. — Id.,  L  126. 
1 845    I  combed  my  hair  smoothly  over  the  branch ,  which  answered 

me  for  a  looking-glass. — W.  G.  Simms,  *  The  Wigwam  and 

the  Cabin,'  p.  103  (Lond.). 
1845     **  How  far  are  you  going.  Mr.  Sikes  ?  *'  I  inquired.     **  Only 

jest  up  the  branch  a  httle  bit.'* — *  Chroniclee  of  Pineville,' 

p.  165. 
1848     Reached  a  dry  branch  ;    foimd  a  good  pool  of  water,  after 

following  its  course  a  nule. — C.  W.  Webber,  *  Old  Hicks 

the  Guide,'  p.  89  (N.  Y.). 
1852    A  braru^h  near  the  old  field  on  the  Fatio  grant. — Knicker- 
bocker Mag.,  xL  648  (Dec.). 

Bran-danee.    See  quot.  1833. 

1833  [A  Western  dance,  which]  derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  the  ground  is  generally  sprinkled  with  the  husk  of 
Indian  meal.—*  Sketches  of  D.  Crockett,'  p.  148  (X.Y.). 

1851  There  I  stood,  looking  kin  to  a  fool  at  a  bran-dance. — *  An 
Arkansas  Doctor,'  p.  52  (Phila.). 

Brandy-smash. 

1861  A  cabin  where  the  wayworn  traveler  may  regale  himself 
with  a  "  brandy  smash  "  or  a  **  gin  sling." — Letter  to 
Oregon  Argus,  Nov.  2. 

Brash.     Foolishly  impetuous. 

1824    WTiat  a  brash  raggald  !    Craven  dialect.     (N.E.D.) 

1837     Strannger  thar's  as  brash  as  a  new  hound  in  a  bar  fight. 

(Xote)   Brash  is  rash,   headstrong,   over- valiant. — R.   M. 

Bird,  *Nick  of  the  Woods,'  i.  177  (Lond.). 

Brass- wood.     See  quotation. 

1844  On  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers  an  extremely  valuable 
wood,  as  yet  scarcely  known  to  shipbuilders,  called  the 
bois  d'arc,  or  brass  wood,  grows  in  great  quantities. — Mr. 
Thompson  of  Mississippi,  House  of  Representatives, 
May  31  :    Congressional  Globe,  p.  500,  Appendix. 

Breaehy.     Apt  to  break  through  fences.     Eng.  dial. 

1800    McKinney's  horses  were  breaehy. — Addison,  *  Law  Reports,' 

p.  258.     (N.E.D.) 
1846     [The  man]  had  sold  me  a  yoke  of  "  breaehy  "  oxen,  notorious 
for  their  deeds  throughout  the  settlement. — Kniek.  Mag., 
xxviii.  343  (Oct.). 
1846  Pledges  air  awflc  breaehy  cattle, 

Thet  preudunt  fanners  don  t  turn  out ; 
Ez  long's  the  people  git  their  rattle, 
Wut  is  ther  fer'm  to  grout  about  ? 

•  Biglow  Papers,'  Xo.  7. 
E  2 
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Bread.     To  supply  with  bread. 

1842     He  always  grows  enough  to  bread  his  own  people  for  a  year 

at  least. — Buckingham,  *  Slave  States,'  ii.  167. 
1867     It  now  takes  about  one  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  to  bread 

my  family  one  year. — H.  C.  Kinball  at  the  Bowery,  Salt 

Lake  City,  April  6  :    *  Journal  of  Discourses,'  v.  20. 
1861     [The  la(ies  of  Richmond]  luine  them  and  cake  them — 

and  they  deserve  it. — J.  B.  Jones,  *  A  Rebel  War  Clerk's 

Diary,'  i.  33  (Phila.,  1866). 
1879     They  had  enough  to  bread  themselves. — ^Albion  W.  Tourgee, 

*  A  Fool's  Errand,'  p.  91.     (N.E.D.) 

Bread  and  butter,  to  quarrel  with  one's:  i.e.  with  one's  means 
of  livelihood.     Is  this  a  Jeffersonian  coinage  ? 

1820  If  they  push  it  to  that,  they  will  have  quarrelled  with  their 
bread  and  butter, — Thomas  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Pinckney, 
Sept.  30. 

1884  [They  could  not]  afford  to  quarrel  with  their  bread  and 
butter.— Harper's  Mag.,  p.  92.     (N.E.D.) 

Bread-stuffs.     Cereal  products, 

1793     France  receives  favorably  our  bread  stuff,  rice,  wood,  &c. 

—Thomas  Jefferson,  *  Writings  '  (1869),  iii.  609.     (N.E.D.) 
1793     The  articles  of  export  are  bread  stuffs. — Id.,  *  Report  on 

Commercial  Restrictions '  (Bartlett). 

1841  No  nation  can  be  perfectly  independent  which  does  not 
raise  its  own  breadstuff s. — Mr.  Whit-e  of  Indiana,  U.S. 
Senate,  Jan.  19  :    Congressional  Globe,  p.  76,  Appendix. 

1842  When  the  want  and  desperation  of  the  people  may  no 
longer  be  safely  resisted,  then,  and  then  only,  the  bread- 
stuffs  of  this  country  are  to  be  admitted. — Mr.  Clay  in  the 
Senate,  March  23  :    id.,  p.  326,  App. 

1844  South  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  they  had  sufficient  bread- 
stuffs  to  supply  the  wants  of  all  their  people. — Mr.  Hammett 
of  Xlississippi,  House  of  Repr.,  Feb.  6  :    id.,  p.  235. 

1848  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  never  said  that  the  exports 
of  breadstuffs  this  fiscal  year  would  be  larger  than  they 
were  the  last  fiscal  year. — Mr.  Bayly  of  Va.,  the  same. 
May  15  :    id.,  p.  768. 

1852  A  Georgia,  indeed  a  Southern  breakfast,  differs  in  sundry 
respects  from  ours  at  the  North,  chiefly  however  in  the 
matter  of  breadstuffs. — *  As  Good  as  a  Comedy,'  p.  29 
(Phila.). 

Break.     A  blunder. 

Break.  A  run  of  success.  Kare  and  perliaps  obsolete.  [1865  is 
the  earliest  N.E.D.  date  for  a  break  at  billiards.] 

1827  I  am  of  opinion  that  (as  we  say  in  Virginia)  we  have  made 
a  "  great  break.''  In  fact,  the  administration  have  suc- 
ceeded in  no  one  measure. — John  Randolph  to  Dr.  Brocken- 
brough,  March  3  :  *  Life,'  ii.  289  (1851). 
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Break-bone  fever.    See  quot.  1888. 

1862  Breakbone, . .  .is  a  cousin-german  to  the  typhus. — N.Y, 
Tribune,  May  16  (Bartlett). 

1866  Break-hone  fever.  For  symptoms,  see  Flint,  '  Principia 
Medica  '  (1880),  p.  1073.     (N.E.D.) 

1878  The  old  man  waved  his  hand  toward  [the  prairie]  with  the 
brief  but  expressive  phrase,  **  break-bone  fever.* ^ — J.  H. 
Beadle,  *  Western  Wilds,'  p.  27. 

1888  It  was  "  break-bone  "  fever.  It  is  not  dangerous,  but  the 
patient  is  introduced,  in  a  most  painful  manner  to  every 
bone  in  his  body.  I  used  to  lie  and  speculate  how  one 
slender  woman  could  possibly  conceal  so  many  bones  under 
the  skin. — ^Mrs.  Custer,  '  Tenting  on  the  Plains,*  p.  142. 

1888  [My  husband]  was  very  sick.  Break-bone  fever  had  waited 
to  do  its  worst  with  its  last  victim. — Id.,  p.  194. 

Breast-work.    See  quotation. 

1806  On  the  breastiaork  over  the  fireplace  was  the  distinct  im- 
pression of  a  bloody  hand. — Mass.  Spy,  July  23. 

Briek  in  one's  hat,  to  have.    To  be  drunk. 

1848  A  shocking  bad  un  was  his  hat,  and  matted  w£ts  his  hair  ; 
He  wore  a  **  brick  "  within  that  hatj — the  chfwge  was  all 

complete. 
And  he  was  flanked  by  constables,  who  marched  him  up  the 
street.  *  Stray  Subjects,'  p.  61  (Phila.). 

1850  A  couple  of  prostrate  animals,  l>Tng  upon  the  crossing, 
with  a  heavy  **  brick  in  the  hat.'' — Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xv.  210. 

1853  The  Perfect  Bffd  carries  a  brick  in  his  hat,  and  a  stone  in 
his  boot. — *  Captain  Priest,'  p.  319. 

1854  A  seedy-looking  old  negro,  with  a  "  brick  "  in  his  old 
hat,  and  a  **  weed  "  round  it. — Knick.  Mag.,  xliv.  210 
(Aug.). 

1857  [Lines  on  Travel],  written  by  H.  P.  L.  on  the  top  of  a  hat, 
with  a  brick  in  it  —Id.,  xlix.  129  (Feb.). 

1863  On  one  occasion  I  was  so  unlucky  as  to  get  a  brick  side  of 
my  head,  though  some  say  it  was  in  my  hat. — *  Southern 
Hist.  Soc.  Papers,'  xii.  215  (1884). 

Brieketty.    Irritable. 

1836  You  needn't  go  for  to  come  for  to  be  so  brieketty. — Boston 
Pearl,  Feb.  13. 

Brick-pond. 

1811  Two  boys  were  drowned  in  a  brick-poiid  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city. — Mass.  Spyy  Jan.  9. 

[The  city  was  Philadelphia  ;  and  a  brick-pond  was  one 
where  a  brick-kiln  had  stood.  See  J.  F.  AVatson's  *  Annals 
of  Philadelphia,'  1857,  i.  495-6.] 
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Brief.     A  summary  of  arguments  and  cases  filed  by  counsel  in 

an  appellate  court ;  called  in  Pennsylvania  a  **  paper  book** : — 

not,  as  in  England,  a  memorandum  of  instructions  for  counseL 

1821     I  do  not  think  much  of  the  legal  acquirements  of  that  man 

who,  after  being  furnished  with  the  briefs  of  counsel,  and 

picking  the  brains  of  the  bar,  is  able. . .  .to  tack  together 

as  much  law  as  will  make  a  good  opinion. — Corr.,  The 

American,  New  York,  Aug.  22,  p.  2/3. 

Brills.  See  quotation.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  obscure,  but  it 
probably  came  from  Germany  through  the  "  Pennsylvania 
Dutch." 

1802  Jeremiah,  I  suppose,  had  put  on  the  six  hundred  dollars 
for  spectacles ....  But  the  Brills  had  blinded  his  eyes, 
&c. — Farmer's  Register  (Greensburg,  Pa.),  Dec.  4. 

Britisher.  This  word  (see  N.E.D.)  is  apparently  of  American 
origin.  Prof.  E.  A.  Freeman  remarks  that,  in  the  contem- 
porary records  of  the  War  of  Independence,  the  word  English 
is  never  contrasted  with  American^  nor  is  it  applied  to  the 
royal  army.  The  word  used  is  British,  [*  Impressions  of  the 
U.S.,*  1883,  pp.  27-29.]  And  when  the  general  committee 
of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  addressed  a  letter 
(1775)  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  they  said :  "  That  while 
the  whole  continent  are  ardently  wishing  for  peace  on  such 
terms  as  can  be  acceded  to  by  Englishmen,  they  are  inde- 
fatigable in  preparing  for  the  last  appeal." — [W.  Gordon, 

*  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  ii.  5,  Lond.,  1788.] 
The  term  '*  Briton  "  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  offensively 
applied    to    Englishmen    in    Connecticut. — [Samuel    Peters, 

*  Hist,  of  Conn.,^  pp.  307-311.] 

1842  The  British  on  Lake  Ontario  are  supposed  to  own  near 
twenty  steamboats  to  our  five. — IMr.  Woodbury  of  New 
Hampshire  in  the  Senate,  April  14  :  Congressional  Globe, 
p.  309,  Appendix. 

1843  Is  that  the  way  the  Britishers  larnt  ye  to  treat  a  gal,  blast 
your  infernal  pictur  ! — Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  ix.  79. 

Broad   aisle.  Broad   alley.      The  middle  passage  of  a  meeting- 
house or  a  church. 
1776  And  should  you  offer  to  repent. 

You'd  need  more  fasting  days  than  Lent, 
More  groans  than  haunted  churchyard  valliee 
And  more  confessions  than  broad-alleys. 
John  Trumbull,  *  McFingal,'  Canto  I.     [Note  :     an  ile 
of  the  church,  called  in  New  Enc^land  the  broad-alley. 
Hartford  ed.,  1820,  p.  38.] 

1806  Mr.  Deming  was  sitting  in  the  Pew  oast  of  the  broad  Alley. 
— Intelligencer  (Lancaster,  Pa.),  Oct.  21. 

1807  [For  sale  :]  Another  pew  at  the  rij^^ht  hand  of  the  broad 
aisle,  esteemed  the  pleasantest  in  said  house. — Mass.  Spy, 
March  25. 

1809  For  sale,  a  Pew  in  the  broad  Isle  of  the  Chapel  Church. — 
The  Repertory  (Boston),  June  1 6 
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Broad  aisle.  Broad  alley— cotuci. 

1812    [For  sale  :]  Two  Pews  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baneroft*s  Meeting 

House  [in  Worcester,  Mass.]  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 

Broad  Aisle, — Mass.  Spy,  May  20. 
1825    Right  under  the  middle  of  our  new  meetin' -house  ;    in  the 

very   centre   of    the   hroad-aisle, — John   Neal,    *  Brother 

Jonathan,*  ii.  19. 
1831     He  entered,  and  walked  up  the  broad-aisle,  with  the  swagger 

of  a  tipler. — Northern  WcUchman  (Troy,  N.Y.),  April  5. 
1833     She  was  already  on  her  way  up  the  broad-aisle. — John 

Neal,  *  The  Down-Easters,'  i  143. 
1863    A  youn^  gentleman  who  had  occupied  a  vacant  slip  in  the 

broad  atsU. — Oregonian,  July  2. 
1866     As  he  stepped  out  into  the  broad-aisle,  1  saw  my  mcister  put 

himself  by  the  side  of  Miss  Wiley. — Knick.  Mag.,  xlvii. 

671  (June). 
1866  No  white  man  sets  in  airth's  broad  aisle 

Thet  I  ain't  willin  t'own  ez  brother. 

*Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  Series,  No.  11. 
1872     To  think  of  her  walkii^  up  the  broad  aisle  into  meeting 

alongside  of  such  a  homely,  rusty-looking  creatur'  as  that ! 

— *  Poet  at  the  Breakfast-Table,'  chap.  xi. 
Broad-axe.     A  large  axe  used  by  woodmen.     The  "  Brade  ax  " 
is  mentioned  as  a  weapon  (1352)  and  as  a  carpenter's  axe 
(ab.  1400)  the  *'  brodax  "  :    N.E.D. 
1779    A  scar  cut  with  the  comer  of  a  broad-axe. — Rtmaway  ad\^., 

Maryland  Journal,  June  22. 
1781     Just    imported falling    and    broad   axes,    &c. — Advt., 

Royal  Georgia  Gazette,  March  8. 
1790    It  seems  to  me  that  his  throat  is  lined  with  bell-metal, 

and  his  tongue  steeled  like  a  broad-axe. — Gazette  of  the 

U.S.  (N.Y.),  Jan.  16. 
1799     — ^A  stroke  received  from  one  of  the  rioters  with  an  unlifted 

[uplifted]  broad  axe. — The  Aurora  (Phila.),  March  19. 
1812     [She]  had  from  the  window  observed  the  nepro  sharpening 

the  broad  axe  upon  the  grindstone. — Mass.  Spi/y  Dec.  12. 
1830     He  went  out  to  get  a  broad  axe  which  lay  in  the  yard. — Id., 

Aug.  4. 
1836     A  chap  just  about  as  rough  hewn  as  if  he  had  been  cut  out  of 

a  giun  log  with  a  broad  axe. — *  Col.  Crockett  in  Texas,' 

p.  82  (Phna.). 
1842    Mr.  Arnold  of  Tennessee  said  his  fatlier  **  would  as  lief 

have  been  caUed  a  mad  dog  as  called  a  Federalist.     At 

the  very  sound  of  the  word,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  broad 

oare." — House  of  Representatives,  Jan.  27  :     Congressiofial 

Globe,  p.  184. 
1842     If  I  haint  lamt  him  everything  and  a  good  deal  more,  may 

I  be  swingled  treed  with  a  broad  axe. — Phila.  Spirit  of   the 

Times,  March  24. 
1857     He  threatened  to  hew  down  with  his  broad  axe  any  who 

dared  to  preach  such  nonsense  in  his  presence. — 6eorge 

A.  Smith,  at  the  Bowery,  Salt  Lake  City,  Aug.  2  :    *  Journal 

of  Discoiirses,'  v.  103. 
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Broad  Bottoms.    The  Anti-federalists. 

1816  The  Broad  Bottoms  are  increasing  in  strength.  The 
Federalists  rest  on  their  oeas. — Letter  from  Washington : 
Mass.  Spy,  Jan.  10. 

1819  Many  broad -bottomed  measures  have  been  enacted. — Id,, 
Jan.  13. 

[**  The  Broad-bottomed  Administration  '*   in  England 
was  Henry  Pelham's  Coahtion  Ministry  of  1744.] 

Broad-horn.     A  kind  of  wild  sheep. 

1847  He  had  wandered  up  the  [California]  mountains  in  search 
of  wild  sheep  or  "  broad-horns.'' — Knick,  Mag.,  xxx.  141 
(Aug.). 

Broad-horn.    An  **  ark  **  or  flat-boat. 

1820  The  flat -bottom  boat  is  a  mere  raft,  with  sides  and  a  roof, 
but  it  is  more  roomy  and  convenient  than  the  "  keel," 
if  well  built  and  light.  An  immense  oar  is  placed  on  the 
roof  on  each  side,  near  the  bow  (which  has  given  these  boats 
the  nickname  of  "  broad  horns  ")  and  another  at  the  stem. 
—Hairs  *  Letters  from  the  West,'  p.  324  (Lond.). 

1826  Next  are  the  Kentucky  flats,  or  in  the  vernacular  phrcise 
**  broad-horns,''  a  species  of  ark,  very  nearly  resembling 
a  New  England  pig-stye.  They  are  fifteen  feet  wide,  and 
from  forty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  length. — T.  Flint,  *  Recollec- 
tions,' p.  13. 

1829  Equally  broad  at  the  bow  and  the  stem,  it  was  but  natural 
that  these  unique  crafts  went  by  the  name  of  broad-horns. 
—Shields,  *  Life  of  Prentiss,'  p.  31  (1884). 

1839-40.     Washington  Irving.     (N.E.D.) 

1840  At  Wheeling  I  embarked  on  a  flat -bottomed  family  boat, 
technically  called  a  "  broad-horn."  In  this  ark  I  floated 
down  the  Ohio. — Knick.  Mag.,  xvi.  157. 

1840  England  means  to  bring  the  whole  celestial  empire  to  terms, 
by  effecting  reprisals  upon  a  few  broad-horns,  classically 
called  junks. — Daily  Pentiant  (St.  Louis),  Aug.  11. 

1846  Boys,  this  'ere  life  won't  do.  I'll  stick  to  the  broad-horn 
accordin'  to  contract ;  but,  once  done  with  it,  I'm  off  for  a 
frohc. .  .  .1  must,  to  live  peaceably,  point  my  rifle  at  some- 
thing more  dangerous  than  varmint. — Cornelius  Mathews, 
*  Writings,'  ii.  333. 

1847  Ben  was  an  old  Mississip  "roarer," — none  of  your  half- 
and-half,  but  just  as  native  to  the  element  as  if  he  had  been 
born  in  a  broad-horn. — '  Streaks  of  Squatter  Life,'  &c., 
p.  64. 

1860  At  the  landing  a  large  broad-horn  was  lazily  sleeping, 
squatted  on  the  muddy  waters  like  a  Dutch  beauty  over 
a  warming-pan. —  'Odd  Leaves,'  p.  58. 
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Broneho.    See  quotations. 

1878  The  mountain  bronchos  [are]  selected  for  their  skill  in  goin^ 
up  high  and  narrow  ways ....  Our  bronchos  carried  us  with 
ease  and  safety  ;  for  one  of  these  native  horses  coxild  easily 
go  up  and  down  any  stairs  in  CincinnatL — J.  H.  Becuile, 
^Western  Wilds,*  pp.  453-4. 

1883  A  ragged,  tough  oroncho  horse. — Harper's  Mag,^  p.  428. 
(N.E.D.) 

Brook-drive.    See  quotation. 

1851  In  brook-driving  it  is  necessary  to  begin  early,  in  order  to 
ffet  the  logs  in  the  current  of  the  main  river  while  the 

nreshet   is   yet   up Brook-drives   &re   usually    distinct 

parcels  of  logs  belonging  to  an  individual  or  company. — 
John  S.  Springer,  *  Forest  Life,'  pp.  156,  164  (N.Y.). 

Broom-eorn.     The  Sorghum  or  Millet. 

1817-18     I    have    Broom-Corn    and    Seed-Stems    enough. — W. 

CJobbett,  *Resid.  U.S.,'  p.  340  (1822).     (N.ED.) 
1829     [The  arundo  gigantind]  produces  an  abundant  crop   of 

seeds,  with  heads  like  those  of  broom  com. — Mass,  Spy, 

June  3. 

1860  He  knows  he  cannot  learn  a  Yankee  farmer  anything  about 
raising  becms  and  broom-corn, — Mr.  Toombs  of  Georgia, 
U.S.  Senate,  June  13  :    Cong,  Globe,  p.  2928. 

1861  The  Americans  called  them  Broom  com. — G.  Berkeley, 
•  Sportsman  W.  Prairies,'  xxiv.  410.     (N.E.D.) 

Brother  Jonathan.  The  United  States  coUectively  ;  Uncle  Sam. 
(But  see  quot.  1788.)     N.E.D.,  s,v.  *  Jonathan.' 

1788  [A  New  England  sea-captain,  attending  a  college  com- 
mencement, addresses  his  companion  as  **  brother  Jona- 
than,'']— American  Museum,  iv.  184  (Aug.). 

1802  I  am  not  very  much  alarmed  at  the  furious  thunder  bolts 
of  brother  Jonathan  [Jonathan  Trumbull  ?] — *  Letters  to 
Alexander  Hamilton,'  p.  20  (N.Y.). 

1815  An  incident  **  highly  characteristic  of  John  Bull  and 
Brother  Jonathan  "  is  told  in  verse. — Mass.  Spy,  May  17. 

1852  Punch  cartoon,  *  John  and  Jotiathan,'  Aug.  28. 
Brown  Betty.     A  preparation  of  apples. 

1864     [In  training,]  tea,  coffee,  pies,  and  "  broivn  Betty  "  must 

next  be  sacrificed. — Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xxix.  187. 
Bning.     Vulgar  for  brought. 
1833    I  wonder  where  he  was  brung  up,  to  have  no  more  manners 

than  that  comes  to. — John  Xeal,    '  The  Down-Easters,' 

i  46. 
1848     Birds,  and  varmints,  and  images,  what  was  brung  from 

the   North    Pole. — '  Major    Jones's    Sketches    of   Travel,* 

p.  54  (PhUa.). 
1848     The   grate   sarcophagus   what    Conunodore   Elliott   brung 

over  from  Egypt  to  biu'y  General  Jackson  in. — Id.,  p.  54. 
1857*  I  never  shall  feel  so  good  as  this  ag'in.     It  can't  be  brung 

round  ctg'in  any  way. — J.  G.  Holland,  *  The  Bay  Path,' 

p.  161. 
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Brunt.    To  bear  the  bnint  of.     Rare  (N.E.D.). 

1848  Were  such  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  remuneration  as 
those  who  had  brunted  the  whole  war,  and  been  engaged 
in  almost  every  battle  ? — Mr.  Atchison  of  Missouri  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  June  15  :  Congressional  Glohe,  p.  843. 

1869  Brunting  the  chilling  fogs  of  a  winter's  afternoon,  in  Eng- 
land.—I.  Taylor,  *  Logic  in  Theology,  p.  194  (N.E.D.). 

Brush.     Underwood,  whether  growing  or  cut  down,  O.E.,  ex- 
amples 1330,  1440,  &c.,  N.E.D. 
1774     Heretofore  the  north  orchard  was  hired  to  be  pruned 

and  they  that  did  the  labour  had  the  brush  for  their  pains. 

— Newport  Mercury y  May  30. 

1801  The  imprudence  of  a  person  who  set  on  fire  a  quantity 
of  brush  near  Cambridge. — Mass,  Spy,  Dec.  23. 

1802  She  fell  down  in  the  brush,  and  perished  of  cold. — Id., 
May  12. 

1805  The  horse  coursed  it  over  very  bad  race  ground  thickly 
covered  with  trees,  logs,  brush,  &c. — Id.,  June  5. 

1816  [The  smoke]  evidently  proceeded  from  the  blue  mountains, 
the  brushes  and  trees  on  which  have  been  on  fire  for  up- 
wards of  a  week. — Id.,  May  15. 

1854  All  round  the  wood's  edge  creeps  the  skirting  blaze 
Of  bushes  low,  as  when,  on  cloudy  days 

Ere  the  rain  fall,  the  c«,utious  farmer  burns  his  brush. 
J.  R.  Lowell,  *  An  Indian  Sunmaer  Reverie.' 
Brush-drag.     See  quotation. 

1801  They  had  met  at  FrankHn,  with  a  view  of  fishing  in 
the  Miami  with  what  is  called  a  brush  drag. — Mass  Spy, 
Oct.  21. 

Brush-whipped.     Whipped  by  low  branches  while  passing  through 

the  woods. 
1856     You  know  tliat,   when  they  get  a  little  brush-whipped, 
they  are  apt  to  become  angry. — Brigham  Young,  April  20  ; 

*  Joiu'nal  of  l^iscourses,'  iii.  324. 

Bub  and  sis.     Brother  and  sister,  as  applied  to  small  children. 
1835     Little   "  sis  "  has  a  most  unrighteous  reverence  for  her 

brother. — Knick.  Mag.,  vi.  201)  (Oct.). 
1842     [Ho]  ^ook  the  little  girl  in  his  la]\  with  the  loving  title  of 

"  sis.'' — Mrs.  Kirkland,  '  Forest  Life.'  i.  12a 
1845     *  Letters  from  a  Baby  '  are  signod  "  Bub  "  in  the  8t.  Louis 

Beveille,  Aug.  4,  &c.,  and  are  alluded  to  as  *'  Bill's  letters."' 
1847     "Where  are  you  going,  Biih?"  said  one  of  them. — *Tom 

Pepper,'  i.  98. 

1851     "  .Vn't  you  joking,  bud?"  asked  Polly  of  her  boy  brother. — 

'  Polly  Pensblossom's  Wedding,'  p.  19. 
1853     They  exclaimed,   *'  O  Bub,  what  have  you  done  ?     You 

have  shot  Jimmy." — Knick.  Mag.,  xli.  272  (March). 

1855  Don't  be  a  fool,  sis  :   if  you  knew,  &c. — John  Brougham, 

*  A  Basket  of  Chips,'  p.  27  (N.Y.). 
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Bab  and  sb—corud. 

1855    It's  sis  /    I  wonder  what  she  wants Who's  come,  sis  f 

— W.  G.  Sinuns,  *  The  Forayers,'  pp.  278-9  (N.Y.). 

1872  Many  eminently  genteel  persons,  whose  manners  make 
them  at  home  anywhere,  are  in  the  habit  of  addressing 
all  unknown  children  by  one  of  the  two  terms,  **  bub  '* 
and  "  «w,"  which  they  consider  endears  them  greatly 
to  the  young  people. — '  Poet  at  the  Breakffist  Table,' 
chap.  L 

1872  In  many  of  these  families  the  nickname  of  '*  Bud,''  given 
to  the  oldest  boy,  and  that  of  **  Sis,''  which  is  the  birth- 
right of  the  oldest  girl,  completely  bury  the  proper  Christian 
name. — E.  Eggleston,  *  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,'  p.  3. 

a*  1890     See  Appendix  xx. 

Bveky  V.     To  rear,  attempting  to  throw  the  rider  off. 

1860  The  native  horses  become  singularly  skilled  in  "  bucking'* 
(For  fuller  quotation  see  Cayuse.) — A.  K.  McClure, 
*  Rockv  Mountains,'  p.  302. 

Buck.    A  male  Indian. 

1860  The  bucks  became  lively,  and  shouted,  hallooed,  and 
whooped,  as  if  mad. — j€w.  C.  Adams,  *  Adventures,' 
p.  109(S.F.). 

1878  We  found  a  party  of  Pueblos  on  a  general  spree.  One 
able-bodied  **  buck  "  was  staggering  along,  with  his  wife 
after  him.— J.  H.  Beadle,  *  Western  Wilds,^  p.  242. 

Baek  nigger.    A  male  negro. 

1842  The  most  prominent  object  was  a  "  long  nine  "  with  a 
fierce  looking  buck  of  a  colored  fellow  hanging  to  the  end  of 
it. — PhUa.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  April  18. 

1860  He  let  drop  from  the  canvas  an  unmistakable  small, 
nappy-headed  buck  negro, — Corr.,  Richmond  Enquirer, 
Nov.  30,  p.  2/4. 

Bvek  party.     A  party  of  men  only  :  a  **  stag  party." 

1837  It's  a  buck  party,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, — a  buck 
party  entirely. — J.  C.  Xeal,  *  Charcoal  Sketches,'  p.  26. 

Bnek-board.  An  elastic  board,  either  supporting  the  seat  of  a 
vehicle,  or  itself  used  to  sit  on.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  vehicle  thus  furnished. 

1839  [Did  you]  ever  see  a  teamster  riding  upon  a  buckhoard  ? 
a  stout,  springy  plank,  laid  upon  the  bare  bolsters  of  a 
waggon  ?—-€.  F.  Hoffman,  '  Wild  Scenes,'  i.  10  (Lend.). 

1888  The  buckboard's  pretty  narrow  for  three  of  us,  but  then 
Bessie  is  not  very  big.  and  I  can  hold  her  on  my  lap. — 
A\F.  Mercury,  n.d.  (Farmer). 

Baeket-Shop.     See  quotation.     Examples  18S2-6,  X.E.D. 

1881  A  **  bucket-shop  "  in  New  York  is  a  low  **  gin-mill,"  or 
"distillery,"  where  small  quantities  of  spirits  are  dis- 
pensed in  pitchers  and  pails  (buckets).  Wlien  the  shops 
for  dealing  in  one-share  or  five-share  lots  of  stocks  were 
opened,  these  dispensaries  of  smaller  lots  tlian  could  be 
got  from  regular  dealers  were  at  once  named  "  bucket- 
shops:'— N.  F.  Ev,  Post,  Oct. 

1886    See  also  Leeds  Mercury,  Dec.  (N.E.D.), 
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Bucket-shop — contd. 

1888  Inspector  B3npne8  was  seized  with  another  spcism  of  in- 
dignation against  the  bucket-shops  [in  New  York]  this 
morning. — Missouri  Republican,  Feb.  12  (Fanner). 

1908  The  firm  had  been  engaged,  for  some  time  prior  to  ils 
collapse,  in  running  a  ''bucket  shop,'' — N.Y,  Ev,  Posty 
Dec.  24. 

1909  [It  is]  notorious  that  bucket-shops  and  wild  cat  promoters 
generally  find  clergymen  and  college  professors  their  most 
unresisting  prey. — Id.,  April  29. 

1910  What,  by  some  peculiar  and  not  wholly  obvious  analogy 
of  thought,  our.  people  call  a  bur.ket-shop,  is  not  only  a 
gambling  establishment  pure  and  simple,  but  is  in  most 
cases  a  gambling  establishment  which  pretends  to  be 
something  else. — A^  Y,  Evening  Post,  April  4. 

Buckeye.  The  American  horse-chestnut,  jEscuIus  glabra,  Ohio 
came  to  be  called  the  Buckeye  State,  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  chestnuts ;  and  an  Ohioan  is  colloquially 
termed  a  Buckeye. 

1784  Here  is  the  buck-eye,  an  exceeding  soft  wood,  bearing  a 
remarkable  black  fruit. — John  Filson,  *  Kentucke,'  p.  23. 

1792  [In  Kentucky,]  by  the  middle  of  [March]  the  buck-eye 
or  horse-chestnut  is  clad  in  its  summer  livery. — G.  Imlay, 

*  Topographical  Description,'  p.  128. 

1828  She  put  into  his  arms  a  third  boy,  a  fine  Illinois  buckeye 
too.— Timothy  Fhnt,  '  Arthur  Clenning,'  ii.  171. 

1833  Dr.  Drake's  famous  address  on  the  Buckeye  (Dec.  26)  is 
to  be  found  in  Benj.  Drake's  *  Tales,  &c.,*  pp.  173-180 
(Cincinnati). 

1835  [I  was  born]  and  nurtured  in  the  back-woods,  a  buckeye 
in  feeling  and  thought. — I\Ir.  Lytle  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Feb.  18  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  264. 

1835  [These  boats  are]  manned  by  *'  real  Kentucks,"  **  Buck 
eyes,''  "  Hooshers,"  and  "  Snorters." — Ingraham,  *  The 
South  West,'  i.  105. 

1836  The  Illinoisans  are  called  suckers,  the  inhabitants  of 
Indiana  Hooshiers,  and  those  of  Ohio  Buckeyes. — Phila. 
Public  Ledger,  Oct.  14. 

1840  Queer  carryalls  did  these  Buckeye  boys  construct. — 
Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  Sept.  12. 

1840  I  saw  nothing;  here  at  which  a  well  corn-and-pork  fed 
Western  Buckeye  would  not  douce  (sic)  his  wool  hat, 
throw  off  his  linsey  hunting-shirt,  and  walk  right  into. — 
Dr.  Duncan  of  Ohio,  N.Y,  Courier,  Jan.  15  :   Buckingham, 

*  E.  and  W.  States,'  i.  454  (1842). 

1840  These  horse-chestnuts  were  plenty  in  our  country,  and  in 
the  West  it  was  what  they  called  the  buck-eye. — Mr.  Jones 
of  Virginia,  House  of  Representatives,  April  29  :  Con* 
gressional  Olobe,  p.  367, 
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Bnekeye — contd. 

1840  People  in  the  Atlantic  States  know  as  little  about  the  high 
and  beating  heart  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  as  we  Buckeyes, 
Com-crackers,  and  Hooehiers  do  about  Nova  Zembla. — 
Cincinnati  Chronicle^  Aug.  26. 

1841  Far  in  the  stem  [of  the  steamer  at  New  Orleans]  you  see 
flitting  about  three  or  four  gentle  hoosiers,  or  buckeye 
fair  ones. — Arcturus,  ii.  53  (N.Y.). 

1845    A  letter  on  the  word  Buckeye,  and  on  Dr.  Drake's  address. 

— CincinncUi  Miscellany,  ii  97-100. 
1848     There  is  a  swarm  of  **  suckers,"  **  hoosiers."  **  buckeyes,'' 

**  com-crackers,"    and    **  wolverines "    etemaUy    on    the 

qui  vive  in  Wisconsin. — *  Stray  Subjects,'  p.  79. 
1862    In  this  year  *  The  Buckeye  Abroad,'  by  S.  S.  Cox  of  Ohio, 

appeared. 
1896    I  kep'  a  buckeye  in  my  pocket  tell  it  wore  a  hole  and  fell 

out. — Ella  Higginson,  *  Tales  from  Puget  Sound,'  p.  218. 
Baek-eyes.     Worthless  oil  paintings,   made  for  auctions :     see 

New  York  Evening  Post,  June  7,  1881. 
Buckshot   war.     This  was  an  outbreak  in  Pennsylvania  (1838) 
arising  out  of  election  disputes.     (Farmer.) 

1842  Mr.  Benton  believed  that  wtts  the  phrase  used  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  time  of  the  buckshot  war. — U.S.  Senate,  June  10  : 
Congressional  Olobe,  p.  609. 

BaeksUn.     A  Virginian. 

1755  "  These  are  high  times,  when  a  British  general  is  to  take 
counsel  from  a  Virginia  buckskin,^'  Saying  of  General 
Braddock,  in  rejecting  Washington's  suggestion.  See 
C.  F.  Hoffman's  *  Winter  in  the  Far  West,'  i.  67  (Lond., 
1835). 
1787  ComwaUis  fought  as  long's  he  dought. 

And  did  the  buckskins  claw,  man. 

Robert  Bm-ns,  *  American  War  '  (N.E.D.). 

1824  We  suspect  that  Capt.  Tribby  Clapp  doodled  the  Buck- 
skins.— Franklin  Herald,  Ap.  13  :  also  Mass.  Spy,  Ap.  21, 
with  yankee-doodled  for  doodled. 

1825  "  He,  a  Yankee  !  he's  a  Buckskin,  every  inch  of  him." — 
The  Virginians  are  called  Buckskins. — John  Xeal,  *  Brother 
Jonathan,'  i.  245. 

1837  Greorge  Washington  [was]  a  poor  colonial  Bucksl  in  colonel 
then,— .R.  M.  Bird,  *  The  Hawks  of  Hawk-hollow,'  i.  65 
(London). 

BaektaiL     See  quot.  1842. 

1820  (Feb.  7.)  We  have  no  Commissioner  at  our  village  (the 
men  fit  for  it  being  chiefly  Bucktails) . . .  .Education,  habit, 
inclination,  and  principle,  all  conspire  to  make  me  a 
BuckiaU.—B.  F  Butler  to  Jesse  Hoyt :  *  Lives  of  Butler 
and  Hoyt,'  by  Wm.  L.  Mackenzie,  pp.  26-27  (Boston, 
1845). 
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Bucktail — contd. 

1821  There's  a  barrel  of  porter  at  Tammanv  Hall, 

And  the  hucktails  are  swigging  it  all  the  night  long. 
F.  Halleck,  *  Fanny,  Ixxv. 

1821  Impromptu,  by  a  B — kt — 1. 

To  rule  in  their  Congress  a  Taylor  once  sought, — 

He'll  suit  us,  the  »*»»»  they  all  said  ; 
But  the  Bucktails  considered,  and  so  the  House  thought 
A  Barber  more  fit  for  its  head. 

Mass,  Spy,  Dec.  19  :    from  the  National  Intelligencer. 

1842  There  was  an  order  of  the  Tammany  Society,  who  wore 
in  their  hats,  on  certain  occasions,  a  portion  of  the  tail  of 
the  deer. . .  .The  party  opposed  to  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Clinton  were  for  a  long  time  called  the  Bucktail  Party. 
. .  .  .The  New  York  Bucktails  formed  an  organized  oppo- 
sition.— J.  D.  Hammond,  *  Hist,  of  Political  Parties,' 
i.  451,  466. 

1845  Walter  [Bowne]  was  a  delegate  to  the  bucktail  convention 
at  Herkimer  in  1828,  which  nominated  Van  Buren  as 
governor. — '  Lives  of  Butler  and  Hoyt,'  p.  129. 

Bucktails.  Name  applied  to  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  during 
the  Civil  War. 

1863  The  Kentuckians  first  showed  themselves,  when  the 
fiery  Bucktails  advanced  upon  them. — O.  J.  Victor, 
•  History  of  the  Southern  Rebellion,'  ii.  470. 

1876  We  awaited,  with  beating  hearts,  the  siu-e  and  steady 
approach  of  the  **  Pennsylvania  Bucktails,'' — '  Southern 
Hist.  Soc.  Papers,'  i.  436  (Kiclunond.  Xa.), 

Buckwheat  cakes.     Tliin  soft  cakes  made  of  buckwheat  flour, 

and  usually  eaten  with  molasses. 
1775     It  is  well  known  that  in  Philadelpliia  buckwhcxit  cakes  are 

one   of   the  articles   of   that   city  for   their  breakfasts. — 

B.  Romans,  *  Florida,'  p.  125. 
178 S     His  hot  roll  and  buttered  buckwheat  cake  are  placed  by  his 

chocolate,   that   is  milled  up  with  a   froth  like  a  whipt 

syllabub;  that's  something  like  living. — American  Museum^ 

iv.  565. 
1797     [We  had]  tea  and  coffee  and  a  boiled  chicken  for  our 

l3reakfast,    attended    with    buck -wheat    cakes,    wliich    are 

common  in  this  part  of  the  country  [Ohio]. — Fra.  Baily, 

F.H.S.,  '  Journal  of  a  Tour,'  p.  201  (Lend.,   1856). 
1805     Mrs.  G.  baked  some  buckwheat  cakes  for  breakfast. — Mass, 

N/V/,  :March  0. 
1829     The  classical  coteries  [at  Princ-eton]  wliore  they  ate  buck- 
wheat   cakes. — J.    P.    Kennedv,    *  Swallow    Barn,'    p.    69 

(N.Y.,  1851). 
1835     Buckwheat  cakes  can  not  be  made  pood  any  where  but  in 

Philadelphia. — *  Letters   on   the   Virginia   Springs,'    p.   12 

(Phila.). 
1859     I'^ven  our  Quakers  are  willing  to  drink  cheap  danmation 

in  their  coiTi*e-cups,  and  eat  it  on  their  buckwheats. — S.  S. 

Cox,  '  Eiplit  Years  in  Congress,'  ]\  114  (1865). 
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buff     To  swagger.    Buffer.    A  swaggerer.     Obs. 

1787  Good  news,  brother  dealers  in  metre  and  prose. 

The  world  has  turned  buffer,  and  coming  to  blows. 
Maryland  Journal,  Dec.  21  :   from  the  American  Museum. 

1799  K  we  were  as  fond  of  fighting  France  as  ever  buffing 
Jackson,  or  big  Ben,  or  the  tinker  of  Cornwall  were  of 
entering  the  lists. — The  Aurora,  Phila.,  Aug.  23. 

Buffalo.    A  buffalo-robe. 

1840    Dont'  forgit  to  Put  in  as  many  Seats  as  you  can,  and 

All  your  Buffaloes, — Knick,  Mag.,  xv.  326  (April). 
1842    It's  my  vote  that  we  jist  make  up  a  good  big  shakedown 

with    buffaloes    and    cushions. — ^Mrs.    Kirkland,    'Forest 

Life,*  L  118. 

1852  A  tale  is  told  of  two  Englishmen  in  Boston,  who  ordered  a 
sleigh.  **  Will  you  have  one  buffalo  or  two  ?  "  asked  the 
hostler.  "  Why,  we'll  only  have  one  the  first  time,  as 
we're  not  used  to  driving  them." — C.  A.  Bristed,  *  The 
Upper  Ten  Thousand,'  p.  14  n.  (N.  Y.). 

1853  [He  covered  his  horse]  with  one  of  his  two  ample 
*^ buffaloes,''  as  the  cured  skins  of  the  American  bison  are 
commonly  caUed. — *  Turnover :  a  Tale  of  New  Hampshire,' 
p.  12  (Boston). 

1855  I  asked  them  for  a  chamber, 

And  a  place  to  lay  my  head  : 
They  spread  for  me  a  buffalo 
Within  a  floorless  shed. 
Herald  of  Freedom  (Lawrence,  Ivansas),  Oct.  13. 
1857    I  established  myself  in  the  back  seat,  and  seized  upon  a 
double  allowance  of  buffaloes, — Knick,  Mag,,  xlix.  67  (Jan.). 
1862     [He]   tramps  homeward   in  disgusted  dignity,   his  arms 
loaded  down  with  buffaloes  and  cushions. — Yale  Lit,  Mag., 
xxvii.  208. 

Buffalo-beat.     See  quotation. 

1805  There  are  found  open  cleared  spots  on  the  summit  of 
hills,  called  **  Buff  aloe  beats,''  because  supposed  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  resort  of  those  animals  thither  in  fly 
time.— Thaddeus  M,  Harris,  *  State  of  Ohio.'  p.  179. 

Buffalo-berry.     The  fruit  of  Shcphcrdia  argentea. 

1805     Scions  of  a  newly  discovered    berry,  called    the    buff  aloe 

berry, — Mass,  Spy,  July  17. 
1856     The  fehcity  of  tasting  real  Bnffalo-hcrrics. — Card,  Chron., 

p.  174.     (X.E.D.) 

Buffalo-chips.     See  quot.  1846. 

1846  Our  fuel  for  cooking  is  what  is  called  "  hnfjalo-chips,'' 
which  is  the  deposit  of  manure  made  by  tlic  herds  of  buffalo 
that  have  roamed  over  this  region  in  years  past,  and  has 
become  perfectly  dry,  burning  with  a  lively  blaze,  and 
producing  a  strong  heat. — Edwin  Bryant,  *\Vhat  I  Saw 
inCahfomia,'  p.  63  (Lond.,  1849). 
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Buffalo-chips — conid, 

1859     Buffalo-chips  for  fuel.— Marcy,  *  Prairie  Travels/  p.  268, 

(N.E.D.) 
1870    We  took  to  the  plains  and  gathered  the  fuel  known  to 

plainsmen  as  **  buU  chips,'*  which  made  a  very  hot  fire 

when  used  in  sufficient  quantities. — J.  H.  Beadle,  *  Life 

in  Utah/  p.  221  (Phila.,  &c.). 
1888     A  fire  was  made  of  buffalo-chips,  of  which  a  great  quantity 

was  lying  around. — Forest  and  Stream,  March  16  (Farmer). 
1893     [It  was  necessary]  to  gather  and  use  buffalo  chips  [for 

fuel].  — Alex.    Majors,    *  Seventy   Years   on  the  Frontier/ 

p.  172. 

Buffalo-fish.     See  quof.  1  05. 

1784  The  fish  common  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  are  the  buffalo- 
fish,  of  a  large  size,  and  the  cat-fish. — John  Filson,  *  Ken- 
tucke/  p.  26. 

1792  The  buffalo  fish  is  in  size  from  four  to  eight  lb. — G.  Imlay, 
*  Topographical  Descr.  [Ky.]/  p.  155. 

1805  Buffalo-Fish,  so  called  by  the  Indians  and  Europeans  on 
account  of  its  being  heard  sometimes  to  beUow  in  the 
water.— Thaddeus  M.  Harris,  *  State  of  Ohio,'  p.  116. 

1861  These  rivers  are  very  fine  for  buffalo  fish  to  live  in. — W.  H. 
Russell  in  The  Times,  July  10.     (N.E.D.) 

Buffalo  grass.     Tlie  Sc^leria  dactyloides, 

1893  The  grass  called  buffalo  grass  did  not  grow  more  than 
one  and  one  half  to  two  inches  high,  but  grew  almost  as 
thick  in  many  places  as  the  hair  on  a  dog's  back. — 
Alex.  Majors,  '  Seventy  Years  on  the  Frontier,'  p.  33. 

Buffalo  platform.     See  Platform,  1850. 

1850  The  high-priests  of  nullification,  the  school  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  '98,  the  worshippers  upon  tlie  Buffalo  platform, 
and  the  disciples  of  the  Nashville  Convention,  have  set 
up  a  simultaneous  howl. — Mr.  jAshmun  of  Mass.,  House  of 
Kepr.,  Aug.  H  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  1121,  Appendix. 

Buffalo  street.     See  quotation,  1837. 

1837     You've  as  cl'ar  and  broad  a  trace  before  you  as  man  and 

beast    could    make — a    buffalo-street    tlxrough    the    canes. 

(Xote.)     The   bison-paths,    when   very   wide,    were   often 

thus    called.— R.   M.   Bird,    'Nick   of  the  Woods,'    i.   42 

(Lend.). 
184G     From  the  forks  of  Clark's  river  it  is  about  ninety  miles 

to  tlie  NortJi  Pass,  along  a  well-beaten  buffalo  road. — Mr. 

Benton  of  ML^souri  in  the  U.S.   Senate,   May  28  :     Con- 

gressiounl  Globe,  p.  916. 
1850     The  wild  animals.  .  .  .are  the  first  engineers  to  lay  out  a 

road  in  a  new  country  ;    the  Indians  follow  them,  and 

hence    a   buffalo  road    becomes    a  war-path. — The  same, 

Dec.  16  :   id.,  p.  57. 
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Bug.  Any  insect.  O.E.  [See  also  big  bug,  hom-bug,  June- 
bug,  lady-bu^,  lightning-bug,  potato-bug,  rose-bug,  straddle- 
bug,  tumble-bug.] 

1642  Gods  rare  workmanship  in  the  Ant,  the  poorest  bitgge 
that  creeps. — Rogers,  *  Naaman  the  Syrian,'  p.  74.  (N.E.D.) 

1672  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  Bug  like  a  Beetle,  but  of  a 
glistering  brass  colour,  with  four  strong  Tinsel  Wings. — 
John  Josselyn,  *  New-Englands  Rarities,  p.  39. 

1771  Word  used  in  modem  English  sense. — ^Advt.,  Mass.  Spy, 
July  25. 

1787  That  pernicious  insect  commonly  known  by  the  appeUation 
of  the  Hessian  hug. — American  Museum,  ii.  459  (Nov.). 

1793  No  harvest  came  for  Peleg, — the  hugs  had  eaten,  it,  four 
years  in  advance. — Mass.  Spy,  Aug.  8. 

1801  A  species  of  Bug  has  been  discovered  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, resembling  in  appearance  and  effect  the  imported 
Cantharides. — Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer,  Aug.  12. 

1803  The  moans  of  destroying  the  canker  and  hug  worms. — 
Mass.  Spy,  June  29. 

1804  The  cause  of  the  evil  [among  the  South  Carolina  pine- 
trees]  has  been  found  to  proceed  from  a  small  black 
winged  hug,  resembling  the  weavel,  but  something  larger. — 
Id.,  Feb.  8. 

1806  In  wonder  now  I  see  thee  tug, 

With  strength  of  nose,  and  head  sublime. 
Striving  in  vain,  laborious  hug. 
To  roll  thy  baU  as  fast  as  Time. 

Verses  to  the  Scarabajus,  Tl^e  Repertory  (Boston),  Sept.  2. 
1815     A  traveller,  relating  what  he  liad  seen,  mentioned  a  hug 

that  was  €is  large  as  a  sheep.     Indeed,  said  a  bystander, 

and  isn't  it  called  a  hum-hug  ? — Mass  Spy,  Aug.  2. 
1820    Noises  in  the  air,  supposed  to  be  the  flying  of  hugs  and 

beetles. — John  Trumbull's  *  Works,'  p.  66  (Hartford). 
1822     That  which  produces  the  hugs  and  skippers  in  the  meat, 

after  it  has  been  smoked. — Mass.  Spy,  Jan.  16. 
1835     I  could  not  help  tliinking  what  pleasure  folks  could  take 

in   sticking  up  whole    rows  of  little   hugs,  and  such  like 

varmints. — *  Col.  Crockett's  Tour,'  p.  44  (Phila.). 

1838  Thus  was  the  worthy  naturalist  relieved,  not  however 
without  the  loss  of  his  box  of  hugs. — E.  Flagg,  *  The  Far 
West,'  ii.  26  (N.Y.). 

1839  If  farmers  would  scald  their  seed  peas  before  sowing  them, 
they  would  not  be  troubled  by  the  hug. — Farmer  s  Monthly 
Visitor,  i.  68  (Concord,  N.H.). 

1843  A  rural  vicinity,  where  every  boor  and  ploughman  is 
classed. . .  .like  so  many  hugs  and  beetles  in  the  Linnacan 
system. — Cornelius  Mathews,  '  Writings,'  p.  136. 

1843  The  ladies  pursued  their  walk  gaily,  sometimes  shrinking 
suddenly  back  at  the  sight  of  a  hug. — Knick.  Mag.,  xix. 
124  (Feb.). 
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BVLg—contd. 

1848  To  examine  Mary's  geological  specimens,  and  Till5r*8 
cases  of  htigs  and  butterflies. — ^W.  E.  Burton's  *  Waggeries,' 
p.  28. 
1867  The  buckwheat  cakes  sometimes  had  insects  (known  as 
Croton-water  bugs)  in  them. — T.  B.  Gunn,  '  New  York 
Boarding  Houses,'  p.  53. 
1867  As  these  bring  home,  from  every  walk  they  take. 

Their  hat-crowns  stuck  with  bugs  of  curious  make. 
So  he  filled  all  the  lining  of  his  head 
With  characters  impal^  and  ticketed. 

J.  R.  Lowell,  *  FitB-Adam's  Story.' 

Bug.     A  trick,  a  hoax.     Rare. 

1848  They  say  the  people  of  Stiumington  in  Connecticut  live 
on  fish  so  much  that  they  smell  like  whale  oil,  and  have 
scales  on  their  backs.  This  may  be  a  htig  what  they  put 
on  me,  but  one  thing  I  do  know,  &c. — *  Major  Jones's 
Sketches  of  Travel,'  p.  126  (Phila.). 

Bug  horns.     Horns  curving  inward.     Obs. 

1642     [The   moon]    'gins   swell,    and   waxen   bug   with   horn. — 

H.  More.     (N.E.D.) 
1766     Strayed  away,  a  small  dark 'brown  Cow,  with  bug  Horns, — 

Mass,  Oazctte,  Oct.  23. 
1769     Strayed,   a   Heifer,   brown  and   white,   with    short    bug 

Horns. — Id.,  Nov.  23. 
1809     A  middling  sized  red  cow,  with  bug  horns. — ^Advt.,  Mass. 

Spy,  Sept.  27. 
1819     A  stray  Cow,  of  a  deep  red  coloiu*,  having  "  bug  horns  " 

(so  called). — /(/.,  Jime  2. 
1821     Strayed,  a  pair  of  three-year-old  Steers, — one  of  brown 

colour,  with  bug  horns, — and  the  other  with  large  broad 

horiia. — Id.,  Aug.  22. 
1823     Came  into  the  onclosuro  of  the  subscriber. .  .  .a  Red  Cow, 

with  a  white  face  and  bug  horned. — Somerset  (Me.)  Journal, 

Nov.  28,  p.  i;i  (Advt.). 

Bugaboo.     A  terrific  vision. 

1740     Hobgoblins,   Rawheads,  and  Bloodybones,  Bu{/gybows. — 

*  Clu-istmas  Entertaimuent,'  ii.  (N.E.D. ,  the  next  citation 
being  from  E.  A.  Foe,  1843). 

1800     Buqgaboo  Tracy  scowled.     Gunn  stared  and  looked  wise. 

— The  Aurora  (Phila.),  June  4. 
1806     Advt.,  signed  '*  James  Akin,  Author  of  the  *  Prairie  Dog,' 

*  Infuriated  Despondency,'   '  Bug-a-boo,'  &c. — The  Beper^ 
tory  (Boston),  Nov.  21. 

1812  Thus  is  ended,  says  the  Cmwnddigna  Repository,  the 
bullying  of  this  swaggering  bugaboo.  —  Boston  -  Gazette, 
Dec.  21. 

1812  As  to  the  bugaboo  Smythe,  on  Friday  last  he  was  at  his 
quarters. — Mass,  Spy,  Dec.  23. 
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Bugaboo— cofUd. 

1842  "  Bugaboo  HaU"  the  title  of  "  a  minor  romance,"  oon- 
ceming  a  haunted  house  — ^Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Times, 
May  18. 

1843  Diseased  potatoes  form  the  last  bugaboo  story  for  the 
newspapers. — Id.,  Nov.  17. 

a.  1848  All  ye  who  see  bugaboos  in  the  dim  distance,  and  would 
cut  'cross  lots  to  eternity. — Dow,  }uil,  *  Patent  Sermons,* 
L  70. 

1852  Why  do  you  make  such  a  bugaboo  of  nothing  ? — James 
Weir,  *  Simon  Kenton,'  p.  29  (Phila.). 

1865  [The  principle  of  opposition  to  foreigners]  is  a  bugaboo  that 
commenced  in  the  city  of  New  York. — Mr.  Kelly  of  N.Y., 
House  of  Repr.,  Dec.  19  :    Cong,  Globe,  p.  54. 

1860  John  Hickman  is  by  no  means  the  bug-a-boo  to  the  South- 
erners you  would  suppose. — Oregon  Argus,  June  9. 

Buggy.     A  light  carriage.     See  Notes  and  Queries,  5  S.  v.  445  ; 

9  S.  viL  148.     Obs.  in  England. 
1773     Oentleman's  Magazine.     (N.E.D.) 
1778     Annual  Register.     (N.E.D.) 
1827    We  are  to  make  a  return  of  the  greatest  number  of  horses, 

buggies,  ponies,  dogs,  cats,  bullfinches,  and  canary  birds, 

&c.,  and  to  be  taxed  ckccordingly. — Sydney  Smith,  Edin. 

Review,  March. 
1840     "  Tom  Corwin's  buggy  "  brought  in  over  200  persons  from 

one  neighbourhood,  drawn  by  32  yoke  of  oxen.     [This 

was   at   a   political   rally.] — Niles's   Register,    Sept.    12 : 

lix.  21/3. 
1857    Tom,    get    my    buggy    immediately.  —  D.    H.    Strother, 

'Virginia  Illustrated,'  p.  253  (N.Y.). 

Build.    To  construct  anything 

1852  These  cravats  are  built  on  the  same  principle. — C.  A. 
Bristed,  *  The  Upper  Ten  Thousand,'  p.  125  (N.  Y.). 

Bulge.     An  advantage,  particularly  in  a  fight. 

1860     It  is  in  this  respect  [of  field  products]  that  the  South 

?ias  "  the  bulge  "  on  the  North,  and  will  always  have  it. — 

Richmond  Enquirer,  Nov.. 30,  p.  4  5. 
1867     Time  was  afforded  Brasher  to  form  his  men,  and  thus 

get  the  bulge  on  Mont  joy. — J.  M.  Crawford,  *  Mosby  and  l»is 

Men,'  p.  298  (N.Y.). 
1870  (?)     You  had  the  biggest  bulge  on  him,  only  neither  of  you 

knew  it.— F.  Bret  Harte,  *  Trent's  Trust.' 
1888     Soldiers  used  to  say  that  such  shooting  as  Andrews  did 

got  the  bulge  on  every  body. — Mrs.  Custer,  *  Tenting  on  the 

Plains,'  p.  689. 

Bulk-head.     The  covering  of  a  cellar- way  (New  England). 

1865  An  old  woman  came  out  and  fastened  the  door  of  her 
bulk-head.— Thoreau,  *  Cape  Cod,'  p.  73.     (N.E.D.) 
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Bull-doze.     To  intimidate.     Hence  Bulldozer, 

1842  Mr.  Stanly  of  N.  Carolina  said  that  Mr.  Whitney  had  not 
been  "  dogged  '*  to  the  door  of  the  committee-room,  but, 
when  inside,  he  had  been  **  buU-dogged  "  with  a  vengeance. 
— House  of  Representatives,  April  28  :  Congressional  Globe, 
p.  457.     (See  also  p.  478.) 

1876  There  was  a  bad  case  of  "  bulldozing  *'  in  Cincinnati  on 
Monday  night.— -TV.  Y.  Tribune,  Dec.  (Bartlett). 

1877  The  Russian  fleet  is  not  engaged  in  a  bulldozing  mission  in 
American  waters. — Providence  Journal,  Jan.  31  (Bartlett). 

1877  If  [Mr.  Hayes]  has  strength  of  character  and  tact,  the 
bull-dozers  cannot  subdue  him. — N,Y,  Herald,  March  7 
(Bartlett). 

1882  [He  says  that]  the  counsel  for  the  defense  are  cursing 
Buell  roundly  for  allowing  the  Court  to  **  bulldoze  him," 
as  they  put  it — ^Washington  Critic,  Aug.  7  (Star-Route 
cases). 

1882  — Promise  of  office,  and  the  Bulldozing  of  jurors  and  wit- 
nesses by  men  in  high  position. — Id,,  Sept.  8. 

1888  See  here  !  I'm  not  to  be  bull-dozed  by  you.  I  know  my 
business. — St.   Louis  Globe- Democrat,  March  7   (Farmer). 

1889  By  dint  of  bulldozing,  and  an  abundance  of  hard  service, 
most  of  them  got  their  fine  sentimental  notions  pretty  well 
knocked  out  before  they  had  been  many  weeks  in  camp. 
—J.  D.  Billings,  '  Hard  Tack  and  Coffee,'  p.  207  (Boston). 

Bull-fly.     A  stag  beetle.     Cotgrave,  1611,  N.E.D. 

1781  The  bull-fly  is  armed  with  a  coat  of  mail,  which  it  can  move 
from  one  place  to  another,  as  the  sliders  to  a  window  are 
moved. — Samuel  Peters,  *  Hist,  of  Connecticut,'  p.  259 
(Lend.). 

Bull-frog.     See  quot.  1705. 

1705     In  the  Swamps  and  running  Streams,  they  have  Frogs 

of  an  incredible  bigness,  which  are  called  Bull-frogs,  from 

the  roaring  tliey  make. — Beverley,  *  Virginia,'  iv.  63. 
1738     The  bull-fropj  is  mentioned  in  Mortimer's  *  Nat.  Hist,  of 

Carolina.'     (N.E.D.) 
1781     The  bull- frogs  were  the  leaders,  and  the  pipers  followed.— 

Samuel  Peters,  ut  supra,  p.  152. 
1789  — In  marsh  or  stagnant  pool 

No  more  tlie  bull- frog  hoarse  is  heard. 

From  a  Winter-piece,  by  a  Marylander,  American  Museum, 

vi.  484. 
1792    The  Bidl  Frog,   Rana  boans,   is  mentioned  by  Jeremy 

Belknap,  *  New  Hampshire,'  iii.  174. 
1797     The  deep-toned  bull- frog,  and  the  still  more  thundering 

alligator,  returned  [the  current's]  hollow  sounds  in  many 

a dismal  howl. — Fra.  Baily,  F.R.S.,    *  Journal  of  a 

Toiur,'  p.  297  (Lond.,  1856). 
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Bun-frog— con^. 

1801  Should  Retta  poor  Phelim  forsake, 

The  world  into  mourning  would  go. 
And  bullfrogs  would  grunt  at  his  fate, 
And  mud  turtles  pine  at  his  woe. 
SpirU  of  the  Farmers*  Museum,  p.  77  :     from  the  Mass, 
Spy. 

1803  Such  noise  as  once  was  heard  at  Windham  town. 
When  buU'frogs  in  their  march  put  all  to  flight. 
And  threatened  revolution  to  the  world. 

The  Balance,  Aug.  30  (p.  280). 

1804  The  highest  price  will  be  given  for  well-grown  fresh  Bull 
Frogs. — Id.,  June  6  :    from  a  Maryland  paper. 

1806  As  night  advanced,  the  noise  of  vermin,  reptiles,  and  insects 
was  so  great,  particularly  the  clamour  of  the  great  bull- 
frog, that  I  felt  very  little  disposition  to  lie  down. — ^Thomas 
Ashe,  *  Travels  in  America,'  ii.  220  (Lend.,  1808). 

1807  [Mr.  Jefferson]  secured  the  lead  Mines,  the  Salt  Moimtain, 

Huge  Tadpoles,  Dogs  Prairie,  and  homed  Bull  Frogs. 

— TAe   Repertory  (Boston),  Feb.  8. 

1827  The  bull- frog  is  niunerous  everywhere  ;  a  stranger  would 
imagine  that  he  often  strained  his  lungs,  to  imitate  the 
voice  of  the  lordly  alligator. — J.  L.  Williams,  *  West 
Florida,'  p.  29  (Phila.). 

1833  There's  a  powerful  chance  of  the  biggest  bull- frogs  you 
ever  see,  down  in  the  slash  yonder. — James  Hall,  *  Harpo's 
Head,'  p.  162  (PhUa.). 

1846  *Tis  wondrous  fine,  I  calculate, 

To  sit  upon  an  oak 
And  hear  ten  thousand  bull- frogs  join 
In  one  almighty  croak. 

Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xi.  226. 
1866  And  the  melancholy  buU-frog, 

Brek-e-kex-co-ax,  the  bull-frog. 
On  the  river's  shiney  margin. 
Echoed,  "  Good-bye,  Milgenwater." 

Id.,  xxi,  233. 
Bull-snake.     See  quotations. 

1791  The  pine  or  bull  snake  is  very  large,  and  inoffensive  with 
respect  to  mankind,  but  devour  squirrels,  birds,  rabbits,  and 
every  other  creatiu:e  they  can  take  as  food. — W.  Bartram, 
*  Travels,'  p.  276. 

1878  The  "  bull-snake  "  [is]  an  immense  thing  four  or  five  feet 
in  length,  which  gets  its  name  from  its  bhmt  head  and 
thick,  clumsy  body. — J.  H.  Beadle,  *  Western  Wilds,' 
p.  133. 

Bull-whacker.     A  long  whip  :     hence  the  teamster  who  wields 

it. 
1869     Gentile  and  Mormon,  bull  whacker  and  Pike's  Peaker,  all 
seem  to  mingle  freely, — AUa  California,  Aug.  17. 
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Bull-whacker — contd, 

1861  Five  yoke  of  oxen  is  the  motive  power  for  each  wagon 
[going  to  Pike's  Peak],  and  these  are  urged  forward  by  a 
**  bull-whacker  '*  armed  with  a  whip  carrying  a  Icwh  from 
six  to  twelve  feet  in  length. — Knick.  Mag.,  Iviii.  117  (Aug.). 

1878  Numbers  of  "  hull- whackers,'^  sunburnt,  healthy,  and  jolly, 
carrying  with  them  their  murderous  whips. — J.  H.  Beieuile, 

*  Western  Wilds,'  p.  407. 

1888  I  employed  old-time  hull-whackers,  who  had  done  nothing 
but  scare  about  buffaloes  all  their  hfe.  —  S.  F.  Examiner, 
Feb.  23  (Farmer). 

1888  There  is  no  sound  like  the  snap  of  the  lash  of  a  "  bull- 
whacker.'' — Mrs.  Custer,  *  Tenting  on  the  Plains,'  p.  229. 

1890  We  employed  a  Pike  county  hull-whacker,  who  agreed  to 
deliver  us  and  our  effects  in  Hangtown. — Haskins,  *  Argo- 
nauts of  California,'  p.  52. 

Bully.  Excellent  of  its  kind.  *'  What  sayst  thou,  bully  Bottom  ?  " 
(*  Mid.  Night's  Dream,'  iii.  1).  An  American  collegian  is  said 
to  have  derived  the  word  restaurant  from  res,  a  thing,  and 
taurus,  a  bull,  the  restaurant  being  *'  a  bully  thing." 

1855     The  cook  gave  us  a  hulhj  dinner. — Wm.  Carleton,  *  Willy 

Reilly'  (Bartlett). 
1855     Tlie  witness  can't  remember  as  he  hilt  any  hand  at  all, 

with  bully  hands  out,  and  him  tlie  be«t  player  in  the  crowd. 

— Oregon  Weekly  Tiynes,  July  28. 

1860  "New  York  is  a  big  place,  I  expect."  "Yes,  very  big." 
"  Big  as  New  Orleans,  is  it  ?  "  "  Yes,  much  bigger." 
"  Bigger' n  New  Orleans  !  It  must  be  a  bully  city." — 
F.  L.  Olmsted,  '  Journey  in  the  Back  Country,'  p.  171 
(Lond.). 

1888  All  the  boys  done  huUy,  but  Corporal  Johnson  he  flinked. 
The  boys  don't  think  [he]  ought  to  liave  corporal's  straps. 
— Mrs.  Custer,  '  Tenting  on  the  Plains,'  p.  680. 

Bully  for  you !    Well  done  ! 

1861  ''''Bully  for  you!''  alternated  with  benedictions,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  ''bullies"  to  one  blessing. — Atlantic 
Monthly^  p.  745  (June). 

1864  The  freckles  have  vanished,  and  bully  fof  you. — Daily 
Telegraph,  Nov.  18.     (N.E.D.) 

1865  "  Bully  "  for  Grant  and  for  Foote  ! 
E'en  if  the  voice  must  tremble, — 

And  "  bully  "  for  all  wlio  lielped  'em  to  do't ! 

Bully  for  Porter  and  Stemble  ! 

For  Paulding  and  for  Walke, 

For  Phelps,  for  Gwin,  and  for  Shirk  ! — 

But  what's  tlie  use  to  talk  ? 

They  were  all  of  them  up  to  the  work. 

Bully  for  each  brave  tub 

That  bore  the  Union  Blue  ! . .  . . 

*  The  Rhyme  of  the  Master's  Mate,'  Atlantic  Monthly,  l^ov^ 
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Bully-boat    Soe  quot.  1844. 

1844  I  have  been  snagged  once,  and  on  fire  twice ;  but  a  two 
dayB*  race  with  buUy-bocUs  combines  every  sort  of  pleasing 
excitement.  It  were  well  to  inform  you  that  a  buUy-hoat 
means  a  boat  that  beats  everything  on  those  [Mississippi] 
waters,  and  performs  her  trips  in  an  astonishingly  short 
space  of  time. — *  Scribblings  and  Sketches,*  p.  181. 

1846  Our  "  buUy  "  hocU  sped  away  like  a  bird. — *  Quarter  Race 
in  Kentucky,*  &c.,  p.  126. 

BuDyras*     To  scold  with  threats  ;    to  defy. 

1807  You  vainly  thought  to  haUarag  us  with  your  fine  squadron 
off  Cape  Lagos.— Warton,  *  Misc.,*  p.  128.     (N.E.D.) 

1845  You  have  been  in  the  habit  of  bullyragging  those  that  are 
in  arreeirs. — Ck)melius  Mathews,  *  Writings,'  i.  163. 

a.  1870 1  never  hecurd  of  his  fightin*  anybody  but  his  own  kind,  and 
when  he  was  bullyragged, — ^F.  Bret  Harte,  *  The  Ckjnva- 
lescence  of  Jack  HamUn.' 

Bummer.     A  worthless,  lazy  fellow.     The  word  acquired  a  special 
meaning  in  the  Civil  War.    See  quot.  1865-66. 

1856  *Pon  my  word  I'm  no  bummer,  I  never  ate  a  limch  in  all 
my  life  without  taking  a  square  drink. — S.  F.  Call,  Dec.  25. 

1857  The  irreclaimable  town  "owmmcr"  figured  in  the  poUce 
court. — Id,,  April  28 

1860  Another  great  sham  connected  with  our  social  life  is  that 
of  spreeing  or  ^^  bumming.'' — Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xxv.  398. 

1862  A  great  majority  of  the  bummers y  who  so  long  infested 
this  city,  have  either  left  or  gone  to  work. — Rocky  MourUain 
News,  Denver,  May  10. 

1862  There  are  different  kinds  and  qualities  of  the  bummer 
species.  Some  are  whiskey  bujnmers,  some  are  boarding- 
house  bummers,  and  some  are  bummers  on  general  prin- 
ciples.— Id.,  May  24. 

1865  You  have  doubtless  heard  of  Sherman's  "  bummers  " . . . . 
These  were  pure  silver  bummers,  plated-ware  bummers, 
jewelry  bummers,  women's  clothing  bummers,  provision 
bummers,  in  fine  a  bummer  or  bummers  for  every  kind  of 
stealable  thing.  No  bummer  of  one  specialty  interfered 
with  the  stealables  of  another. — *  Southern  Hist.  Soc. 
Papers,'  xii.  428  (Richmond,  1884). 

1866  The  origin  of  this  nickname  is  unknown.  Xo  English 
Dictionary  contains  it ;  only  the  bummers  themselves 
know  exactly  what  it  means,  except  perhaps  inferentially. 
...  .If  it  be  asked  what  a  bummer  is,  the  reply  is  easy.  Ho 
is  a  raider  on  his  own  account,  a  man  who  temporarily 
deserts  his  place  in  the  ranks,  while  the  army  is  on  the 
march,  and  starts  out  upon  an  independent  foraging 
expedition ....  A  bummer  may  once  have  been  a  foot- 
soldier,  but  I  never  saw  one  who  was  not  mounted  on 
some  sort  of  an  animal. — Nichols's  *  Story  of  the  Great 
March,'  pp.  240-242. 

[Opposite  p.  244  is  a  picture  of  a  bummer  on  horseback. 
Nichols's  use  of  the  term  is  quite  obsolete.] 
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Bummer — contd. 

1874  So  long  as  substantial  citizens  choose  to  leave  politics  to 
shoulder-hitters,  rum-sellers,  and  hummers  of  every  degree, 
they  will  be  robbed. — N.  Y,  Commercial  Advertiser,  Sept.  9 
(Bartlett). 

1876  The  defaulters,  the  renegades,  the  bummers  and  cheats, 
are  the  boys  who  enjoyed  fat  places  and  salaries. — 
*  Southern  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,'  i.  87. 

1885  [I  had]  the  nicest  farm  in  all  these  parts,  afore  your 
btimmers  come  along. — Admiral  Porter,  *  Incidents  of  the 
Civil  War,'  p.  184. 

Bunch.     A  herd  of  followers  (1622-1832,  N.E.D.). 

Bunch-grass.     Festuca  scabrella :     described  in  the  quotations. 

1846  The  plain  is  covered  with  wild  sage,  with  a  few  occasioned 
blades  of  dead  bunch-grass  between  the  sage  hillocks. — 
E.  Bryant,  *  What  I  Saw  in  California,'  p.  113. 

1855  The  ''bunch  grass  "  takes  its  name  from  the  form  in  which 
it  grows,  wliicli  is  in  bunches — different  from  the  short 
grass  called  "  buffalo." — Mr.  Benton  of  Missouri,  House  of 
liepr.,  Jan.  16  :    Cofig.  Globe,  p.  77,  Appendix. 

1860  They  get  into  the  **  bunch-grass  "  country  before  the  frost 
comes,  and  you  know  bunch-grass  is  good  all  the  year 
round. — H.  C.  Kimball,  Tabernacle,  Oct.  6  :  *  Journal  of 
Discourses,'  viii.  252. 

1873  The  grass  on  the  plains  [in  northern  Colorado]  consists 
of  two  species  of  bmich  grass,  the  common  yellow  and  the 
white-topped  varieties.  TJie  last  is  by  far  the  richest, 
the  top  containing  a  small  black  seed  which,  with  its  husk, 
is  considered  as  nutritious  as  grain. — J.  H.  Beadle,  *  The 
Undeveloped  West,'  p.  (So(j  (Phila.,  &c.). 

1878  The  bunch-grass  is  a  pale  preen,  or  quite  gray  and  yellow 
—J.  H.  Beadle,  '  Western  \Vilds,'  p.  124. 

Bunco,  Bunko.     To  swindle. 

1887  He  was  accused  of  having  bunkoed  Ex-County-Commissioner 
Stei)hons  out  of  2,.*U)0  dels,  in  Xenia  recently.  —  Cincinn, 
Enquirer,  Aug.  20  (Fanner). 

Buncombe,  Bunkum,  Bunkumite.  Buncombe  County,  North 
Carolina,  was  named  in  1791  after  Col.  Edward  Buncombe. 
The  derivative  use  of  the  word,  signifying  elap-trap,  had  tliis 
origin  :  A  member  of  Congress  from  that  district  addressed 
the  House  in  so  prosy  and  lengthy  a  maimer,  that  many 
members  left  tho  hall.  Ho  then  told  those  who  remained, 
that  they  might  go  too  ;  he  should  speak  for  some  time  yet, 
and  "  ho  was  only  talking  for  Buncombe,"  to  please  his 
constituents. — See  John  H.  Wheeler,  *  Historical  Sketches 
of  N.  Carolina,'  ii.  52  (Philadelphia,  1851). 
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Buneombe,  Bankmn,  Bunkiuiiite — cotud. 

1827  "Talking  to  Bunkum/''  This  is  an  old  and  common 
sa/ing  at  Washington,  when  a  member  orcongress  is  making 
one  of  those  hmn-drum  and  unlistened  to  **  long  talks 
which  have  lately  become  so  fashionable. . .  .This  is  cantly 
called  **  talking  to  Bunkmn  '*  :  an  **  honorable  gentleman, 
long  ago,  having  said  that  he  was  not  speaking  to  the  house, 
but  to  the  people  of  a  certain  county  in  his  district,  "which, 
in  local  phrase,  he  called  '*  Bunkum." — Niks' a  Register, 
Sept.  27  :     xxxv.  66/2. 

1841  We  spend  the  whole  of  our  time  in  speech-making  to  Bun- 
comb,  instead  of  practical  action  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
— ^Mr.  Underwood  of  Ky.,  House  of  Repr.,  Feb.  20 : 
Congressional  Globe,  p.  340,  Appendix. 

1843  Mr.  Weller  of  Ohio  thought  the  miestion  had  been  suffi- 
ciently debated,  for  nearly  all  the  speeches  had  been 
made  for  Buncombe, — The  same,  Dec.  11  :    id.,  p.  43. 

1844  Mr.  Olingman  of  N.  CaroUna  said  that  Mr.  Duncan  had 
avowed  that  his  speech  was  intended  for  Buncombe.     He 

^  (Mr.  C.)  happened  to  hve  in  Bimcombe,  and. . .  .if  [Mr.  D.] 

intended  such  speeches  aa  he  had  made  for  the  veritable 
Buncombe,  the  people  there  were  too  hard-headed  to 
swallow  them. — ^The  same,  March  7  :    id.,  p.  356. 

1846  Mr.  Tibbatts  of  Ky.  said  he  had  no  reference  to  Buncombe, 
no  popular  favor  to  court  in  the  views  which  he  expressed. 
—The  same.  May  19 :    id.,  p.  840. 

1847  Look  at  the  amount  of  Buncombizing  which  was  done  in 
this  Hall  upon  the  land  bounty  bill,  and  upon  the  resolu- 
tion of  thcmks  to  Greneral  Taylor,  and  his  officers  and  men, 
for  their  successful  effort  in  storming  Monterey. — Mr. 
Brodhead  of  Pa.,  the  same,  Feb.  9  :    id.,  p.  328,  App. 

1847  A  great  deal  of  "  bunkum,''  sprinkled  with  a  high  seasoning 
of  political  jugglery. — '  Streaks  of  Squatter  Life,'  &c., 
p.  17  (Phila.). 

1848  We  would  have  less  sound  and  more  sense,  loss  for  Buncum 
and  more  for  the  country. — '  Major  Jones's  Sketclies 
of  Travel,'  p.  84  (Phila.). 

1850  Conventions,  rights  of  independence,  caucuses,  agitation, 
and  whatever  else  may  be  implied  by  the  American  expres- 
sion, "  bunkum."— The  Times,  Jan.  24.     (N.E.D.) 

1860  It  looks  as  if  one  part  of  the  speech  was  addressed  to  a 
Whig  Buncombe,  and  another  part  to  a  Democratic 
Buncombe  ;  one  to  the  eastern  Buncombe,  and  the  other  to 
the  western  Buncombe. — ^Ir.  Stanly  of  X.  Carolina,  House 
of  Repr.,  March  6  :     Cong.  Olobe,  p.  342,  Appendix. 

1850  Talking  for  Bunkum.  Three  hours  has  got  to  be  a  very 
common  thing. — Knick.  Mag.,  xxxv.  348  (April). 

1854  Bushey  spreads  it  on  rather  thick,  "  all  for  Buncome," 
of  course. — Oregonian,  Jan.   21. 

[The  allusion  is  to  Asahel  Bush  of  Salem,  Oregon,  who 
became  a  banker  and  a  man  of  wealth.] 
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Buncombe,  Bunkum,  Bunkumite— con^. 

1864     My  clients  are  bunkum  yet, — allers  stands  up  to  the  rack 

at  the  end  of  an  execution. — H.  H.  RUey,     Puddleford,* 

p.  157.     [Exceptional  use  of  the  word.] 

1864  The  first  of  these  measures  of  weighty  import  is  buncombe, 
the  second  of  still  greater  import  is  buncombe,  and  the  third 
of  mighty  magnitude  is  buncombe. — Oregonian,  Dec.  23. 

1865  You  will  learn  that  such  hiunbug  buncombe  appeals  will 
not  tell  in  this  territory. — Olympia  (W.  T.)  Review,  June  8. 

1867  Congresses  of  crows,  clamorous  as  if  talking  to  buncombe, 
— S.  G.  Goodrich,  *  Reminiscences,*  i.  101  (Bartlett). 

1858  p?he  attorney]  was  making  a  boisterous,  thundering, 
Buncome  speech,  in  an  uncertain  cause. — Knickerbocker 
Mag.,  li.  538  (May). 

1868  All  Buncome  orators  want  to  be  "  right  on  the  record.*'— 
Id.,  li.  639. 

1861  A  poor,  shoeless,  shirtless,  and  hat  less  Bunkumite, — Oregon 
Argus,  Feb.  16. 

1861  We  have  been  so  much  accustomed  to  the  Buncombe  style 
of  oratory,  that  we  are  apt  to  allow  a  great  latitude  in 
such  matters. — Atlantic  Monthly,  p.  237  (Feb.). 

1862  An*  yit  enj'y  th'  exclusive  right  to  one  another's  Buncombe. 
— *  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  S.,  No.  2. 

1866  It's  good  Buncombe  to  have  a  scape-goat. — C.  H.  Smith, 
*  Bill  Arp,' p.  69. 

1909  [Senator  Thurston's  extravagant  laudation  of  Secretary 
Alger]  is  sheer  buncombe,  of  course. — N,Y.  Ev.  Post, 
Jan.  25. 

Bundling.  Passing  the  night  together,  with  clothes  on.  An 
old  and  obsolete  custom. 

1775  Bundling  is  described  under  the  name  of  tarrying,  by 
Andrew  Burnaby,  '  Travels  in  N.  America,'  pp.  83-84. 

1781  Notwithstanding  tlie  modesty  of  the  females  is  such  that 
it  would  be  accounted  the  greatest  rudeness  to  speak 
before  a  lady  of  a  garter,  knee,  or  leg,  yet  it  is  thought  but 
a  piece  of  civility  to  ask  her  to  Bundle  :  a  custom  as  old 
as  the  first  settlement  in  1634. — Samuel  Peters,  *  History 
of  Connecticut,'  p.  325.  [The  author  does  not  consider 
bundling  more  immoral  than  sitting  together  on  a  **  sopha  ": 
pp.  327-9.] 

1801  Thomas  Paine  has  called  [the  book  of  Ruth]  an  idle, 
bundling  story.—*  The  Port  Folio,'  i.  308  (Phila.). 

1801  [Slie  obser\'ed]  that  it  was  the  fashion  in  that  town  to 
b-ndle. — Spirit  of  the  Farmer's  Museian,  p.  194. 

1809  He  swore  that  ho  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
such  a  squatting,  bundling,  guessing,  questioning,  swapping, 
pmnkin-eating,  molasses-daubing,  shingle-spUtting,  cider- 
watering,  horse -jockeying,  notion- peddling  crew. — W. 
Irving,  *  Hist,  of  New  York,'  i.  120  (1812). 

1809  The  custom  to  which  I  allude  was  vulgarly  known  by  the 
TXXivaQoihundli7\g.—Id.,  i.  181  (1812). 
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Bundling — contd. 

1809  He  still  remembered  the  frolicking  and  dancing  and 
bundling,  and  other  disports  of  the  east  country. — Id.,  ii. 
180. 

1825  The  very  "  bundling  "  of  the  Dutch  settlers  ;  that  mis- 
chievous, wicked  habit,  which  is  now  spreculing  through 
the  frontier  settlements. — John  Neal,  *  Brother  Jonathan/ 
L  118. 

1 825        In  one  of  those  industrious  Yankee  States, 

So  fcun'd  for  bundling,  onions,  notions,  codfish. 
For  lean  lank-sided  schoolmasters,  and  oddfish. 
For  wooden  nutmegs,  trenchers,  pewter  plates. 
There  dwelt  a  maiden  lady. 

New-Harmony  Gazette,  Nov.  30,  p.  80/1. 

1825  I  fully  believed  that  [they]  were  a  bundling,  gouging, 
spitting,  impious  race,  without  either  morals,  literature, 
religion,  or  refinement. — J.  K.  Paulding,  *  John  Bull  in 
America,*  p.  2  (Lond.). 

1828  See  a  paper  on  Bundling  in  The  Yankee  (Portland,  Maine), 
p.  258. 

1844  His  friends  suggested  that  this  was  like  what  was  called 
bundling  in  New  Jersey.  We  don't  (said  he)  want  to  have 
any  bundling  with  the  States. — Mr.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of 
Blmois,  House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  14  :  Congressional 
Globe,  p.  277. 

Bnngtown  eoppers.    Worthless  copper  coins. 

1840    [He  took]  a  five  cent  piece  find  two  bungtown  coppers  out 

of  the  tiSL—Knick.  Mag.,  xv.  385  (May). 
1850     These  flowers  wouldn't  fetch  a  Bungtown  copper. — Sylvester 

Judd,  •  Margaret,'  p.  19  (Bartlett). 
1853     *'  Bewfkre  of  crossed  sixpences,  smooth  shillings,  and  what 

are    ccklled    Bungtown    coppers,'^    said    Cheat um. — Daily 

Morning  Herald  (St.  Louis),  March  10. 
1853     What    is   the   currency    of    the   U.S.  ? — Coppers,    bogus, 

Bungtown    cents,    pennies,    fips,    foiupence    *a'    pennies, 

levies,    ninepences,    Spanish    quarters,    pistareens,    and 

shinplasters. — Oregonian,  Aug.  13. 

Bunt  A  push  with  the  head.  Wilts  (1825)  and  Sussex  (1875) 
dialects ;    N.E.D. 

1767  [The  black  Ram]  will  sometimes  come  behind  a  fine  great 
Weather,  or  upon  the  side  of  him,  and  give  him  a  paultry 
Bunt  at  unawares. — Boston  Gazette,  Jan.  19. 

Buntline,  Buntlinism.    The  original  *'  Ned  Buntline  "  of  pohtics 
was  Mr.  E.  Z.  C.  Judson  of  N. Y.,  who  organized  the  **  Know- 
nothings  "  in  1853. — Mr.  Chas.  L.  Norton,  *  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,' 
xiii.  202  (1885). 
1855     In  these  days  of  Buntlinism,  it  is  a  common  tiling  to  hear 
men  boast  that  some  fellow  has  '*  seen  Sam,"  or  is  *'  Kight 
on  the  Goose." — Olympia  (W.  T.)  Pioneer,  July  C. 
1855     The  Ned  Buntlines  of  the  organization. . .  .Horace  Greely 
is  to  be  the  Lord  high  priest,  and  Xed  Buntline  the  con- 
fessor [of  the  New  York  fusionists]. — Id.,  Sept.  7. 
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Bureau.     A  chest  of  drawers  :     a  dressing-table  with  drawers. 

The  word  came  in  gradually,  as  the  earUer  quotations  show. 
1742    Miss  Nancy  will  find  it  in  the  inner  Till  of  my  Bureau, — 

Richardson,  *  Pamela,'  iv.  79.     (N.E.D.) 
1764     A  "  Chest  of  Draws  "  is  advertised  with  other  things  at 

Public  Vendue. — Boston  Eveyiing  Post,  Jan.  30. 
1772     Chests  of  Draws,  Bureaus,  Desks,  &c.,  for  sale. — Mass, 

Spy,  April  23. 
1800    Auction  sale  of  "  Bureaus,  Dukes,  sophas,  Windsor  chairs, 

&c.,"  advertised  in  The  Aurora  (Phila.),  Aug.  30. 

1804  A  chest  of  drawers,  &c.,  advertised. — Larvcaster  (Pa.) 
Journal,  March  3. 

1805  A  sale  of  beds  and  bedding,  bureaus,  tables,  &c. — I<L, 
March  29. 

1806  In  the  rage  of  intoxication,  they  danced  upon  Tables, 
Bureaus,  &c..  Hallooing  and  cursing  Democr€w;y. — InteUi- 
gencer  (Lancaster,  Pa.),  Dec.  30. 

1818  The  floor  fell  in  an  oblique  direction,  which  had  the  effect 
of  piling  [the  company]  in  heaps,  together  with  tables, 
chairs,  bureaus,  crockery,  &c. — Mass,  Spy,  Nov.  11. 

1819  Look  in  the  bureaus  and  trunks  of  modem  men  of  fashion, 
and  see  the  number  of  coats,  waistcoats,  pantaloons,  &c. 
— St,  Louis  Enquirer,  Sept.  15. 

1836     His  trunks  and  bureaus  were  broken  open  and  rifled. — 

Phila.  Public  Ledger,  July  7. 
1851     He  left  a  paper  on  his  bureau,  telling  me  to  send  down  for 

half  a  bushel  of  oysters. — Knick.  Mag,,  xxxvii.  120  (Feb.). 
1853     There's  a  chest  of  draivcrs  to  set  against  the  door  ;    so  you'll 

be  free  from  intrusion. — '  Life  Scenes,'  p.  48. 
1856     He  sticks  and  catches  just  like  an  old  bureau  drawer. — 

H.  B.  Stowe,  '  Dred,'  cJiap.  xxvii. 

1866  The  ball  went  dead  through  a  house,  and  tore  a  bureau  all 
to  flinders.— C.  H.  Smith,  *  Bill  Arp,'  p.  39. 

1867  I  lay  down  upon  a  couch  in  the  room,  directly  opposite 
a  bureau  upon  which  was  a  looking  glass. — F.  B.  Carpenter, 
'  SLx  Months  at  the  White  House/  p.  164  (N.Y.). 

1890  Our  bureaus  were  always  called  bureaus  ;  but  they  were 
in  fact  packing  boxes. — Mrs.  Custer,  *  Following  the 
Guidon,'  p.  253. 

Burgoyne,  to.     To  capture  entirely  :    from  the  taking  of  Greneral 
Burgoyne  at  Saratoga. 

1779  The  enemies  to  Govermnent  boast  that  [Prevost  has  been 
attacked  on  James  Island],  and  as  they  say  Burgoyned, — 
*  Diary  of  Tho.  Hutchinson,'  Aug.  10. 

1780  Their  numbers  will  bo  wasted,  and  the  miserable  reniains 
of  them  Burgof/ncd. — JoJin  Adams  (from  Amsterdam)  to 
Mr.  Calkoen,  Oct.  7. 

179^  The  Duke  of  York  Cornwallis'd  and  Burgoyn'd  in  HoUcuid. 
— Heading  in  Farmer  s  Register,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  28. 
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Bmgoyiie,  to — conid. 

1807  Brag  if  you  please,  but  FU  be  shot 

If  you'll  Btirgoyne  a  Bemadott*  ; 
You'll  find,  too  late  to  mend  your  follies. 
That  Angereau  is  not  Comwallis. 

N.  Y.  Weekly  Inspector,  New  Year's  Address. 
1820    To  Burgoyne  an  army  was,  during  the  war,  a  favorite 
phrase  in  America,  to  express  a  complete  capture. — Note 
to  John  Trumbull's  *  McFingal,'  p.  162  (Hartford  ed.). 

Burn  powder,  to.    To  use  ammunition.     Apparently  American. 
1785     [They  prepared  an  expensive  entertainment],  while  the 

soldiers  were  left  to  bum  potvder  to  no  purpose. — Address 

by  Grov.  SuUivan  of  New  Hampshire  :    American  Museum, 

V.  578  (1789). 
1850    Civil  war,   disunion,  and  the  burning  of  gunpowder  are 

threatened. — Mr.  WiUiams  of  Tennessee,  House  of  Repr., 

Aug.  9  :    Cong.  Olobe,  p.  1051,  Appendix. 

Burner.  A  swindler.  {Probably  peculiar  to  Philadelphia  ;  but  see 
1845.) 

1842  The  burners  make  better  plots  than  most  of  our  drama- 
tists. Moreover,  burners,  male  and  female,  are  mortal 
men  and  women,  have  their  frailties,  and  miss  their  figures 
occasionally. — Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Jan.  15. 

1842  An  old  convict  and  notorious  burner,  just  out  of  the 
Moycunensing  tombs,  was  caught  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Stephen's  Church,  trying  to  wheedle  a  countryman. 
A  lot  of  bad  money,  a  book  for  telling  fortunes,  a  pack  of 
playing  ccurds,  and  other  things  belonging  to  the  burner's 
calling,  were  foimd  upon  his  person. — Id.,  Feb.  21. 

1842  Burners.  This  is  a  slang  term  by  wliich  the  police 
designate  a  particular  branch  of  those  industrious  indivi- 
duals who  live  by  their  wits. . .  .Occasionally  tliey  snatch 
money  from  the  hands  of  strangers  ;  again,  they  entice 
some  willing  dupe  into  a  giune  of  cards,  and  pluck  him  as 
bfw^  as  an  unfledged  pigeon. — Id.,  May  7. 

1844  Two  negro  burners  were  arrested  in  the  act  of  trying  to 
bum  two  Pottsville  boatmen  with  a  plated  chain  worth 
about  fifteen  cents. — Id.,  Aug.  19. 

1845  The  Empire  Club  [of  New  York]  was  organized  in  July 
last,  and  it  consisted  of  gamblers,  pickpockets,  droppers, 
burners,  thimble-riggers,  and  the  like. — Mr.  Clingmem  of 
N.  Carolina,  House  of  Representatives,  Jan.  6 :  Con- 
gressional Olobe,  p.  118,  Appendix. 

Borrite.     A  follower  of  Aaron  Burr. 

1802     Burrites  /    Clintonians !     Democrats  !     hear    nie    for   my 

family. — Parody  by  **  A  Clintonian  BurritCy^'  The  Balance, 

Aug.  10,  p.  250  (Hudson,  X.Y.). 
1804    The  insolent  menaces  of  the  saucy  Burrites, — Id.,  March  20, 

p.  91. 
1804     See  Fed. 
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Burrite— con^. 

1804  Both  Burrites  and  Lewisites  are  very  polite  to  the  Federal- 
ists.— Mass,  Spy,  May  2. 

1806  New- York  is  now  divided  into  four  distinct  political 
parties :  the  Federalists,  the  Burrites,  the  Clintonians, 
and  the  Livingstonians. — The  Repertory,  Mcirch  4  (Boston). 

1 824  It  is  not  very  serviceable  to  talk  much  of  Burrites,  Lewisites, 
and  the  High  minded. — B.  F.  Butler  to  Jesse  Hoyt.  Wm. 
L.  Mtkjkenzie's  *  Life  of  M.  Van  Buren,'  p.  169  (Boston). 

1842    This  meeting  was  got  up  by  a  few  dissatisfied  Burrites, 

&c Some  respectable  Lewisites  and  Burrites, — J.  D. 

Hanmiond,  *  History  of  Pohtical  Parties,*  i.  230,  275. 

Burro.     A    donkey.     Spanish,     A    word    frequently    used    by 
Southey.    See  N.E.D.     It  is  told  of  a  "  tenderfoot "  freight 
clerk  in  the  West,  that,  being  instructed  to  inquire  for  a 
missing  burro,  he  reported,   "  No  chest  of  drawers  here ; 
but  there  is  a  donkey  without  any  label." 
1862    This  wild,   rocky  region,  wherein  bearded  miners,  fierce 
Pah-Utes,  brazing  (?  braying)  burros,  and  inmiense  shoals 
of  smaller  fry,  do  roam. — Knick.  Mag.,  lix.  107  (Jan.). 
1862    A  train  of  six  burros,  vulgfirly  called  *'  Jacks,"  rolled  out 
yesterday,    heavily    loaded    for    the    Southern    mines. — 
Rocky  Mountain  News  (Denver),  May  10. 
1862    We  noticed  a  packtrain  of  some  twenty  buros  (sic)  in  the 
streets  yesterday,  fitting  out  for  the  Arkans€is  diggings. — 
Id.,  Nov.  27. 
1878     I  noticed  a  miserable  little  burro,  no  bigger  than  a  good- 
sized  ram,  staggering  under  an  entire  b^tead,  strapped 
on  his  back. — J.  H.  Beadle,  *  Western  Wilds,*  p.  236. 

Burr-oak.     The  overcup  oak,  Quercus  macrocarpa. 

1833  A  pile  of  burr-oak,  which  makes  a  capital  fire,  flames  up 
the  enormous  wooden  chimney. — C.  F.  Hoffman,  *  A 
Winter  in  the  Far  West,'  i.  257  (Lond.,  1835). 

Burst  one's  boiler.  To  come  to  grief,  to  collapse.  In  a  figurative 
sense,  probably  American. 

1824  A  short  essay,  repeating  this  phrase  at  the  end  of  every 
paragraph,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Franklin  Herald  (Green- 
field, Mass.),  March  2  :  being  copied  from  the  Cheraw 
Intelligencer, 

Burthensome.     Capable  of  carrying  a  cargo.     Obs. 

1763     A  very  good  and  burthensome  Schooner  for  sale. — Boston 

Evening  Post,  May  9. 
17G6     Wanted  to  piurchase,  a  burthensome  Sloop  of  about  55  Tons. 

Id.,  Feb.  17. 
1772     Wanted  a  good  burthensome  doiiblo-dock'd  vessel  about 

150  or  160  "Yon^.—Boston-aazcttc,  Jan.  27. 

1834  The  burthensome  steamboats  from  New  Orleans  reach 
[St.  Louis]  at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  river. — C.  F.  Hoffman, 
'  A  Winter  in  tlie  Far  West,'  ii.  74  (Lond.,  1835). 
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Bosh-figllt.     See  quotation. 

1838    Torches  were  seen  glowing  in  the  range  of  whitewashed 

huts,  and  a  bush-light  was  flanung  near  Jaque*s  habitation. 

[Note.]     A  fire  of  light  wood  kmdled  on  a  small  mound 

of  earth. — Caroline  Gflman,  *  Recollections  of  a  Southern 

Matron,'  p.  82. 

Busll-whaek.  To  propel  a  boat  by  laying  hold  of  bushes  and 
overhanging  branches,  and  walking  toward  the  stem. 

1826  We  began  to  pull  the  boat  up  the  stream  by  a  process 
which  in  the  technics  of  the  boatmen  is  called  bush- 
whacking,— ^T.  Flint,  *  Recollections,*  p.  86. 

1854  When  the  waters  are  high,  and  the  boat  can  run  edong 
under  bushes  on  the  river-bank,  pulling  up  by  the  bushes, 
this  is  c€dled  bush- whacking. — Lambert  Lilly,  *  Hist,  of  the 
Western  States,'  p.  30  (Boston). 

BnsllWhaek.  To  prowl  among  bushes  ;  hence,  to  pursue  a  guerilla 
warfare  ;  to  talk  all  round  a  subject. 

1813  These  bush-whacking  Yankees  won' t  do 

For  me  to  be  dwelling  among. 

Mass,  Spy,  Jan.  27. 

1836  I  mounted  the  stump  that  had  been  cut  down  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  began  to  bushwhack  in  the  most  approved  style. — 
*  CoL  Crockett  in  Texas,'  p.  17  (Phila.). 

1841  Mr.  Benton  thanked  the  Senator — they  should  now  have 
a  fair  contest,  and  no  "bush-whacking,'' — U.S.  Senate, 
Jan.  8  :  Cong.  Globe,  p.  91. 

1846  All  Mr.  Foster  [of  Tenn.]  asked  for  was  a  clear  field  and  a 
fair  fight — no  bush-whctcking,  if  he  might  be  radulged  in 
an  expressive  word,  well  understood  in  the  border  wars 
of  the  West. — The  same,  Feb.  3  :  id.,  p.  152,  App. 

Bvshwhacker.     A  guerilla,  a  sharp-shooter. 

1809    They  were  gallant  bush-whackers  and  hunters  of  racoons 

by    moonlight. — W.    Irving,     *  Knickerbockers '     (1849), 

vL  342.     (N.E.D.) 
1834     I  belonged  to  Captain  Williams's  troop,  called  the  Bush 

Whackers,— \V,  G,  Simms,  *  Guy  Rivers,'  i.  92  (1837). 

1861  Three  hundred  miles  of  frontier,  exposed  to  "  bushwfiackers,'^ 
— Speech  of  Gen.  Rosecrans,  Dec.  11  :  O.  J.  Victor,  '  Hist. 
Southern  Rebellion,'  ii.  461. 

1862  The  supposed  object  of  the  expedition  is  to  drive  up 
beeves,  though  some  are  of  opinion  that  we  are  lq  search 
of  "  bushwhackers.'' — *  Southern  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,'  xii.  393. 

1862     Of  banditti,  or  bushwhackers, ...  .we  say  nothing — Mac- 

miUan's  Mag,,  p.  141.     (N.E.D.) 
1867     He  lost  his  life  by  bushwhackers  while  on  one  of  these 

expeditions  near  Alexandria. — J.   ^M.   Crawford,    *  Mosby 

and  his  Men,'  p.  77  (X.  Y.). 
1867     Three  miles  from  the  town,  Mont  joy,  being  far  ahead  of  his 

men,  was  bushwJujcked,  and  received  a  mortal  wound  in 

the  head.— /rf.,  p.  306. 
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Bushwhacker — contd, 

1885    Think  of  being  pursued  day  after  day  by  a  pfirty  of  bush- 

whackers,  watching  from  behind  trees  a  chance  to  pick 

you  off. — Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  *  Incidents  of  the  Civil 

War;  p.  245. 
1888     [In  Texas,   down   to   1866,]  jay  hawkers,   bandito,   and 

bushwhackers    had    everything    their    own    way. — Mrs. 

Custer,  '  Tenting  on  the  Plains,'  p.  260. 

BusinesSy  do  the,  for  one.    In  good  sense.    See  quotation. 

1829  An  answer  so  proper  produced  an  instant  impression. 
It  did  the  business  for  Oeorge,  It  aroused  attention,  and 
created  instant  sympathy. — Timothy  Flint,  *  Greorge 
Mcison,'  p.  81  (Boston). 

Busking.     Searching.     Obs.    and    rare.     **  Busking    for    trout " 

occurs  in  1653  :   N.E.D. 
1790    May  4.     Here   it  was   understood   that   the  Indians   of 

Coosawda  were  engaged  in  a  grand  busking  for  mulberries. 

— A.  J.  Pickett,  *  Hist,  of  Alabama,*  chap.  xxv. 

Bust.     A  burst ;  a  "  spree." 

1850  [Miners  were  coming  in]  to  expend  their  gold  on  what  they 
term  "  a  hurst  "  ;  which  is  a  constant  revel,  day  fiwid  night, 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  oiien  a  week  at  a  time. — 
Theodore  T.  Johnson,  *  Sights  in  the  Gold  Region,*  p.  165 
(N.Y.). 

1856  Mr.  C.  B.,  while  reading  one  of  my  pieces,  went  off  on  a 
regular  bu^t, — Knick.  Mag.,  xlviii.  405  (Oct.). 

1857  She  had  retained  such  refreshing  simplicity  as  to  consider 
a  work  of  art  alone  suggested  by  ^' bust,'' — ^T.  B.  Gunn, 
*  New  York  Boarding  Houses,*  p.  174. 

1857  He  abandoned  work,  and  went  off  on  a  fortnight's  **  bust,*' 
returning  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  'viithout  a  cent 
and  witJi  delirium  tremens. — Id.,  p.  254. 

1859  Young  fellows  on  a  frolic,  taking  it  for  a  "  bust,''  go  [to  a 
meeting]  and  substitute  a  sort  of  second  constitution  to 
control  us  here. — Mr.  Thompson  of  Kentucky,  U.S.  Senate, 
Jan.  14  :   Cong,  Globe,  p.  376. 

Bustler.     A  lady's  bustle.     [Which  form  wa,s  earlier  ?] 

1787  A  paper,  '*  On  the  use  of  bustlers,"  American  Museum, 
ii.  482-4.  The  introduction  of  *'  the  ridiculous,  deforming, 
and  (may  I  add  ?)  inliuman  bustler  "  is  referred  to  the  visit 
of  a  German  duchess  to  London,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1783. 

1788  Such  locks  the  n^Tuphs  now  wear  (in  silks  who  rustle) 
In  rich  luxiu'iance  reaching  to  the  bustle. 

T.  Monro,  '  OUa  Podrida,'  No.  40  (N.E.D. ). 

Butcher-knife.     Similarly  I^arber-shop.     The  Balance,  Oct.  22, 

1805,  mentions  "  a  drunken  sailor  frolic." 
1822     Her  foot  slipt,   and   she  fell  upon  a  large  butcher-knife 

which  she  had  in  her  hand. — Mass.  Spy,  Dec.  25. 
1837     With  a  largo  butcher-knife  [they]  skinned  all  the  hair  off 

Acr  head.— John  L.  Williams,  *  Florida,'  p.  254  (N.Y.). 
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Butcher-knife — contd. 

1838    The  pack  was  found  to  contain  the  body  of  a  man,  with  a 

butcher-knife    in    his    hand. — Bait.    Comml,    Transcript, 

Feb.  7,  p.  2/4. 
1851     He  broke  into  the  congregation  with  a  large  hutcher- 

knife  in  his  hand.— Gustavns  Hines,  *  Oregon,*  p.  190. 
1853    One  of  the  hands  of  the  dead  man  grasped  a  long  butcher- 

il-nt/c.  — -  Paxton,    *A   Stray   Yankee   in  Texas,*    p.    289. 

[Two  pages  later,  he  writes  butcher's  knife,] 
1853     When  you  go  into  the  harvest  field,  carry  a  good  butcher 

knife  in  your  belt ....  Let  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 

that  can  handle  a  butcher  knife,  be  good  for  one  Indian, 

and  you  are  safe. — Brigham  Young,  July  31  :    *  Journal 

of  Discourses,'  L  167-8. 

Butl.     See  quot.  1850. 

1850  Richard  took  an  axe,  and  very  neatly  proceeded  to  *'  butt  " 
a  log  ;  that  is,  to  cut  the  end  of  it  square  off. — Sylvester 
Judd,  *  Richard  Edney,'  p.  41. 

1880  If  we  were  buying  the  logs,  we  should  try  to  get  enough 
off  the  scale  to  pay  for  the  butting, — Northwestern  Lumber- 
man, Jan.  24  (N.E.D.). 

Butt  cut     The  butted  end  of  a  log. 

1830  [Dixon  H.  Lewis  of  Alabama]  weiglis  little  short  of  450  lbs., 
and  is  familiarly  known  as  the  But-cut, — Nortftcm  Watch- 
man (Troy,  N.Y.),  Oct.  19.  [Jolm  Quincy  Adams  styled 
Mr.  Lewis  **  the  Silenus  of  the  House, — a  Falstcdf,  without 
his  wit  and  good  hmnour."] 

1840  Nebuchadnezzar  couldn't  beat  him  at  a  speech  :  he's 
the  butt  cut  of  Democracy. — John  P.  Kennedy,  *  Quodlibet,' 
p.  190  (1860). 

1851  In  two  hovirs  more,  [your  horse]  won't  be  able  to  step  o^  or 
the  butt  cut  of  a  broom  straw. — '  Adv*entures  of  Simon 
Suggs,'  p.  38  (Phila.). 

1878  The  **  butt-cut  "  of  the  tree  lies  as  it  fell.— J.  If.  Beadle, 
•  Western  Wilds,'  p.  143. 

Butte  (pronounced  bute).     See  quot.  1846. 

1838  Red  Bute,  wliich  is  a  liigh  bluff.— Parker,  *  Rocky  Moim- 
tams.'  p.  70  (N.E.D.). 

1846  Far  in  front,  rising  solitary  from  the  face  of  the  plain,  are 
elevated  buttcs,  of  singular  configuration.  The  plain 
appears  at  some  geological  era  to  Jiave  been  submorgod, 
with  the  exception  of  these  butto-Sy  wJiich  were  islands. — 
E.  Bryant,  *  What  I  Saw  in  California,'  p.  113  (Loud., 
1849). 

1878  In  about  four  minutes  you  couldn't  a  told  that  stranni  r*s 
face  from  a  map  o'  tliis  territory,  it  wa^  so  full  o'  red  butt(\s 
an'  black  deserts. — J.  H.  Beadle,  '  AVcstern  Wilds,'  p.  1S5. 

1878  The  6wtt€  is  nearly  two  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide,  rising 
evenly  from  the  plain  on  every  side. — Id.,  p.  244. 
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Butt-ender.     A  rowdy.     Local. 

1841  Gentlemen  assembling  under  the  delicate  designation  of 
**  Butt-enders  "  in  Brooklyn  or  Williamsburgh. — Arcturus 
(N.Y.),  i.  79. 

Butter  box.     See  quotation. 

1909  What  New  York  youngster  over  hopped  a  "  butterbox  "  ? 
Indeed,  what  New  York  youngster  ever  heard  of  a  '^butter- 
box  "  ?  This  is  the  name  apphed  [in  the  country]  to  tho 
spring  wagons  of  farmer  and  grocer,  divested  of  wheels 
and  set  up  on  runners  for  the  winter  season. — New  York 
Ev,  Post,  Jan.  28. 

Butternut.  The  white  walnut ;  also,  the  nut  which  it  bears. 
The  Confederate  troops  wore  clothes  dyed  with  butternut 
extract  (see  quot.  1865)  and  were  commonly  called  **  butter- 
nuts.'* 

1781  The  butternut  furnishes  fine  but  tender  boards  ;  and  its 
bark  dyes  black,  and  cures  cutaneous  disorders. — Samuel 
Peters,  '  History  of  Connecticut,'  p.  247. 

1788  The  butternut  tree  is  sometimes  so  large  as  to  measure  ten 
feet  in  circumference.  It  is  a  species  of  juglans,  seemingly 
not  mentioned  by  Linnaeus.  The  bark  was  much  used  in 
the  Continental  army,  during  the  late  war,  and  proves  a 
good  substitute  for  jalap,  rhubarb,  and  other  cathartics 
of  foreign  production. — American  Museum,  iv.  436 : 
from  Dr.  Mitchell's  Journal. 

1792  Oil-nut  or  Butter-nut.  The  extract  of  [its  bark]  is  one 
of  the  best  cathartics  in  the  materia  medica.  It  is  an 
excellent  family  medicine. — Jeremy  Belknap,  *  New  Hamp- 
shire,' iii.  101. 

1802  The  stockings  were  changed  [by  spontaneous  combustion] 
to  a  brown,  or  wiiat  is  commonly  called  a  butternut  color. 
— Mass.  Spi/y  Nov.  17. 

1810  Two  pair  homo-made  pantaloons,  the  one  dark-colored, 
the  other  lifjht  butternut. — Id.,  Feb.  21. 

1821  The  hail  stones  increased  to  the  size  of  a  large  butternut, — 
— T.  Dwight,  *  Travels,'  i.  100. 

1822  The  timber  is  maple,  asli,  hickory,  ehn,  sycamore,  butternut, 
cVc. — Mass.  Spy,  Feb.  6  :   from  The  Detroit  Gazette. 

1830  His  were  tlic  coarse  butternut  colored,  snug-setting  trowsers, 
reaching  only  to  the  calf  of  his  leg. — Mass.  Spy,  Feb.  24  : 
from  The  N.  Y.  Constellation. 

1855  We  stopped  to  lunch  under  a  noble  butternut  tree. — Knick, 
Mag.,  xlv.  566  (June). 

1855  Myriads  of  all  conceivable-sixed  and  mis-shapen  insects, 
some  as  large  as  a  butter-nut,  and  similar  in  smell  and  color. 
—Id.,  xlvi.  599  (Dec). 

1856  Home-spmi  cloth,  dyed  a  brownish  yellow  with  a  decoction 
of  the  bitter  barked  butternut.  —  Derby,  '  Phcenixiana,' 
p.  129. 
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Botterniii — contd. 

1859  A  stout-looking  individual,  in  a  buUemtU  suit  and  home- 
made straw  hat,  rode  up. — Mrs.  Duniway,  *  Captain 
Gray's  Company,*  p.  86  (Portland,  Oregon). 

1865  From  the  extreme  front  you  catch  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  the  Rebels,  "  BtUtemtUs  "  as  they  are  termed  in  camp, 
from  their  cinnamon-hued  homespim,  dyed  with  huUemtU 
extract, — ^A.  D.  Richardson,  'The  Secret  Service,*  p.  256 
(Hartford,  Conn.). 

Buttoning  np.  See  quotation.  Carlyle  (1837)  has  "  thoughts 
which  he  must  button  close  up.** — *  French  Revolution,* 
ii.  136  (N.E.D.). 

1841  Not  a  man  could  be  found  in  Wall  Street,  who  confessed 
the  ownership  of  a  share.  This  is  called  **  buttoning  up.'* 
— •  A  Week  in  WaU  Street,*  p.  47  (N.  Y.). 

Bnttonwood.    The  occidental  plcme-tree. 

1775  Western  plcmtane,  with  lobated  leaves,  (vulgo)  button  wood, 
water  beech,  or  sycamore. — Bernard  Romans,  *  Florida,* 
p.  27. 

1781  Elms  €uid  button-trees  surround  the  center  square  of  New- 
haven. — Samuel  Peters,  'Hist,  of  Connecticut,*  p.  185 
(Lend.). 

1791  Along  the  streams,  the  timber  runs  mostly  on  button  wood, 
beach  (sic)  cmd  maple. — Mass,  Sj)y,  Jan.  6. 

1792  Buttotiwood  is  a  large  tree,  but  as  tough  as  the  hornbeam. 
— Jeremy  Belknap,  *  New  Hampshire,'  iii.  102. 

1799  The  old  button-wood  meeting-house  in  Philadelphia  was 
made  into  a  military  riding-house. — The  Aurora  (Pliila.), 
May  21. 

1807  [The  Lombardy  poplar]  is  not  comparable  to  the  locust, 
the  elm,  the  walnut,  the  biUtonwood,  or  the  oak. — "  Mentor  ** 
in  The  Balance,  May  12,  p.  145. 

1818  A  piece  of  a  large  button-wood  tree  has  been  hollowed  out 
and  placed  for  a  curb,  to  prevent  people  from  falling  into 
[the  well].— M(W5.  Spy,  Oct.  14. 

1824  The  buttonwood  is  neither  good  for  fuel  nor  timber. — Mass. 
Yeoman,  April  21. 

1851  General  Washington  measiu*ed  a  Button-wood  growing  on  an 
island  in  the  Ohio,  and  found  its  cirth,  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  about  forty  feet. — Jolm  S.  Springer,  *  Forest  Life,' 
p.  16  (X.Y.). 

1858  The  button-wood  tlu-ows  off  its  bark  in  large  flakes. — 
*  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,'  chap.  vii. 

Buy.     A  purchase,  a  bargain. 

1890  Biggest  buy  in  town. — Van  Dyke,  *  Millionaires  of  a  Day,* 
p.  134, 
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By  and  large.    Comprehensively. 

1833     A  man  who  feels  rather  perplexed  on  the  whole,  take  it 

6?/  and  large. — John  Neal,  *  The  Down-Easters/  p.  23. 
1845     He  liad  been  speaking  for  four  hours,  ostensibly  on  the 

Panama  mission,  but  actually  travelled  over  everything 

by  and  large. — Cornelius  Mathews,  *  Writings,'  ii.  159. 
1857     I  know  what  women  be.     Take  'em  by  and  large,  they're 

better'n  men.— J.  G.  Holland,  *  The  Bay  Path,'  p.  172. 
1869     Taking  it  ''by  and  large,''  as  the  sailors  say,  we  had  a 

pleasant  run. — Mark  Twain,  *  Innocents  Abroad,'  chap.  v. 
1875     Taking  you  by  and  large,  you  do  seem  to  be  more  different 

kinds  of  an  ass  than  any  creature  I  ever  saw  before. — 

Mark  Twain,    *  Old  Times '  :     Atlantic  Monthly,  p.   285 

(March). 
1906     Considered  by  and  large,  the  canals  seem  to  be  equally 

distributed. — Percival    Lowell,    *  Mars    and    its    Canals,' 

p.  188. 
By  the  name  of.    Now  colloquial  and  U.S. 
1 676    A  Nephew  of  his  by  the  name  of  Maestro  Santo. — '  Life  of 

Fr.  Sarpi.'     (N.E.D.) 
1796     An  American  by  the  name  of  Figsby. — Mass.  Spy,  July  13. 
1799     The  two  murderers  by  the  name  of  Harps  [of  Kentucky] 

were  arrested,  and  broke  the  Danville  Gaol. — Id.,  Oct.  9. 
1802     A  boy  in  Sanford,  by  the  name  of  Tripp. — Id.,  Sept.  22. 
1 806     A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Stviney  has  been  f o\ind  guilty 

of  forgery.— T/te  Balance,  Sept.  23,  p.  302. 
1812     A  butcher  by  the  tiame  of  Mzimma,  and  two  others. — Maes. 

Spy,  Sept.  2. 
1817     A  man  by  the  name  of  Thomus  Baldivin  passed  through  this 

city  yesterday. — Id.,  Feb.  19. 
1817     Kan  away,  a  Boy  by  the  name  of  Timothy. — Id.,  Sept.  24. 
1819     [A  small  boy  of  the  name  of  Potccrs. — Id.,  Aug.  25.] 
1836     A  front loman  by  the  name  of  Glover  advertised  for  a  help. — 

PhiJa.  PubUc  Ledger,  Nov.  12. 
1840     A  poor  fellow  by  the  naync  of  Herri gan  attempted  to  cut  his 

throat. — Daily  Pennant  (St.  Louis),  May  7. 
1859     I  knew  one  young  fellow  by  the  nnnie  of  Hiram. — *  Professor 
at  the  ]5rcakfast-Tablc,'  chap.  iv. 

Bye.     A  lateral  eddy. 

1801     For  fear  of  being  drawn  into  a  bye,  he  put  to  shore  at  a 

steep  bank,  where  a   large  tree    fell    across  his   boat. — 

iMass.  Spy,  July  29. 

Byme-by.     By  and  bye. 

1786  Oh  !  he  say,  land  dear  now,  bumhye  buy  him  five  dollars 
nacre.  [Negro  talk.]  —  Exchange  *  Advertiser  (Boston), 
Oct.  19  :   from  Neirport  Mercury. 

1824  Well,  bimeby  he  took  notion  to  liab  my  darter. ..  .Well, 
bimeby  I  found  em  out,  and  says  I,  Cliloe,  you  shant  hab 
hiin.  [A  negro  in  New  England  loq.^ — Nantucket  In- 
quirer, Jan.  5. 
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Qyme-I^y — cantd. 

1825     Bym  by  ;    naiteral  enough ;     there  they  go. — John  Neal, 

*  Brother  Jonathan,'  L  106. 

1825     You'll  believe  what  I  say,  hy^m  by, — Id.,  i.  195. 

1857     It's  a  thing  that'll  come  round  bynie-bye. — J.  G.  Holland, 

*  The  Bay  Path,'  p.  166. 

1857     Byme-by  I  looked  up,  €md  there  stood  the  widow  crving. 
—Id.,  p.  334. 

1862        Your  "  you'U  see  nex  time,"  an'  "  Look  out  butnby  " 
'Most  oilers  ends  in  eatin'  umble-pie. 

*  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  S.,  No.  2. 

1878     Bimeby  one  chap  says,  O  yes,  I  know  Mr.  Darnell. — J.  H. 
Beadle,  *  Western  Wilds,'  p.  28. 

1878    I  got  strong  pretty  fast,  and  bimeby  along  came  dad  hunt  in' 
for  me. — Id,,  p.  31. 


C.O.D.    Cfiwh  on  delivery. 

1863  When  does  your  creditor  consider  you  fisliy  ?  Wlien 
he  puts  C.O.D.  on  your  bUl.  —  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Denver,  March  12. 

1909  [The  court  of  appeals  aflBrms]  the  right  of  a  licensed  liquor 
dealer  to  ship  his  wares  C.O.D.  into  "  dry  "  territory, 
provided  he  has  a  bona  fide  order. — JV.  Y.  Ev.  Post,  March  18. 

Caba.     See  quotations 

1853  The  patterns  for  the  slippers,  the  bell-ropes,  the  cahas 
were  selected,  the  slides  and  tassels  for  the  purses  chost^n. 
— Charlotte  Bronte,  '  Villette,'  chap,  xxxiv. 

1885  The  origin  of  the  word  **  caha  "  applying  to  the  small 
hand-bag  or  satchel. .  .  .The  French  cabcis,  a  frail  basket, 
hand  basket,  &c.,  was  used  upon  ladies'  work-boxes  im- 
ported thirty  years  ago. — Boston  Journal,  Sept.  7.    (X.E.I). ) 

1886  The  Philadelphian  to  the  manner  born  knows  that  **  caba  " 
is  only  another  name  for  hand-bag,  but  the  averasre  Xew 
Yorker  never  lieard  it  used,  and  would  probably  takt*  tiie 
word  to  mean  some  new  kind  of  inftrnal  machine.  [And 
a  correspondent  saj-s  it  is  in  use  throiiizhoiit  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  quite  common  in  Baltiinore  and  Washington.] — 
N.Y.  Ev,  Post,  about  Sept.  5. 

*»♦  See  Notes  and  Queries,  J>  S.  vii.  85,  218. 
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Caboodle.    Company ;    "  crowd." 

1866    The   whole   caluboodle  hover   about  me. — Knick.   Mcig,, 

xlvii.  54  (Jan.). 
1873     I  walked  up  as  collected-looking  as  if  I  owned  the  whole 

caboodle    of    them. — Marietta    Holley,    *  Betsy    Bobbet/ 

p.  351  (Bartlett). 
1891     There  ain't  one  of  the  hull  caboodle  but  what  despises  an 

onmarried    woman. — Rose    T.     Cooke,     *  Huckleberries/ 

p.  287  (Boston). 

Caboose^  Camboose.  A  ship's  cooking-stove ;  hence,  the  galley 
or  ship's  kit<ihen.  A  word  probably  of  Dutch  origin.  See 
Skeat's  *  Etymol.  Diet.'  Littr6  says  that,  in  the  form 
camhiLse,  it  came  into  use  in  the  merchant  navy  of  France 
about  1750,  meaning  a  ship's  kitchen. 
1766     'Twas' imagined  she  took  fire  at  sea,  as  her  cabouse  was 

biunt. — Boston  Evening  Post,  Nov.  10. 
1769     [They]  sent  out  a  Pilot  Boat  to  search  for  the  Vessel,  but 

found  only  the  Binnacle,  a  Caboose,  and  Sugar  Box. — 

Boston  Post- Boy,  Feb.  6. 
1786     For    Sale,     **  One    elegant    patent    caboose.'' — Maryland 

Journal,  Jime  23. 
1790    This  was  the  occasion  of  my  losing  my  boat,  caboose,  &c., 

off  the  main  deck. — Gazette  of  the  U.S.  (Phila.),  Dec.  15. 
1795     *'  Cambooses,  pots,   and   other  castings  executed  at  the 

shortest  notice." — Advt.,  id.,  Aug.  4. 
1799     *'  Ship's  Patent  Cabooses  "   advertised. — Mass.   Mercury, 

June  21. 
1803     There  never  was  any  occasion  for  us  to  have  recourse  to 

the  caboose. — John  Davis,  *  Travels  in  the  U.S.A.,'  p.  10 

(Lond.). 
1805     "Thirty    Cambooses    of    different    sizes  —  Stove,    &c."  — 

Advt.,  The  Bcpertori/y  May  17  (Boston). 

1809  Davidson  then  went  from  the  quarter  deck  to  the  caboose, 
— Mass.  Spy,  Nov.  2. 

1810  George  Youle  advertises  that  **  His  Cambooses  have  a 
great  advantage  over  others.  They  cook  for  double  the 
number  of  j^ersons." — The  Repertory,  Feb.  13. 

1812     For  sale,    "  One  Patent   Cahouse,   suitable  for  a  ship  of 

220  Tons,  partly  worn." — Boston-Gazette,  Sept.  28. 
1819     He  seized  a  brand  of  fire  from  the  kettle  which  served  for 

a  caboose. — Western  Bevien-y  Aug.  (Lexington,  Ky.). 
1821     [They  searched]  every  hole  and  corner  of  the  vessel  but  the 

right    one,    and   notliing   was    left   unexamined   but   the 

caboose. — Mass.  Spy,  Aug.   1  :     from  the  Salens  Gazette. 
1834     [He  has]  sot  fire  to  the  boarding  of  the  small  galley — the 

caboose     they     calls     it     in     merchantmen. — Blackwood's 

Mag.,  xxxvi.  33. 
1839     I  had  a  judgment  in  dainties,  wliicli  could  only  be  expected 

from  one  who  had  ]>een  indultred  in  the  fat  of  the  caboose. 

— R.  M.  Bird,  '  Kobin  Day,'  i.  10  (riiila.). 
1844     His  wanderings  from  camboose  io  cabin,  and  from  cabin  to 

camboose. — *  Scribblings  and  Sketches,'  p.  100  (Pliila.). 
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Caboose.  Any  sataM  and  crowded  place :  especially  the  cab 
of  a  locomotive  (Notes  and  Queries,  10  S.  iL  214)  and  the 
narrow  accommodation  allotted  to  workmen,  drovers, 
&c.,  on  railway  trains. 

1839  We  have  a  postmaster  in  our  little  village,  who  is  a  most 
thorough  electioneerer,  and  in  his  Httle  caboose  of  a  post 
office  I  found  electioneering  interferences. — ^Mr.  Preston 
of  So.  Ccff.  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  15 : 
Congressional  Olobe,  Appendix,  p.  343. 

1859  Almost  the  first  mem  he  met  in  the  '*  caboose  '*  was  an  old 
acquaintance,  a  drover  from  the  West,  who  was  passing 
down  with  a  lot  of  cattle. — Knick,  Mag,,  liiL  329  (March). 

1881  The  caboose  of  the  construction  train,  containing  workmen 
€uid  several  boys.— CAtco^o  Times,  June  18.     (N.E.D.) 

1888  A  caboose  drawn  by  two  engines  jimiped  the  track  at  Great 
Barrington,  Vt. — Daily  Inter-Ocean  (Farmer). 

Caehe.    A  hiding-place.     To  cache,  to  hide.     Fr. 

1595    The  inhabitants,  havinge  inteUigence  of  our   cominge,  had 

hid    their    treasure    in    casshes, — ^Drake,     *  V^oyage,* 

p.  12.     (N.E.D.) 

1817  The  Aricaras  could  not  spare  any  provisions,  as  the 
excessive  rains  had  penetrated  into  their  caches,  jmd 
spoiled  the  whole  of  their  reserved  stock, — John  Bradbury, 
'Travels,*  p.  118. 

1823  He  observed  a  recent  mound  of  earth,  about  eight  feet  in 
height,  which  he  was  induced  to  believe  must  be  a  cache, 
or  pl£U2e  of  deposit,  for  spoils  taken  from  an  enemy. . .  .He 
saw  several  caches,  which  had  been  broken  open  and 
robbed  of  their  com  by  tlie  Omawhaws. — E.  James, 
*  Rocky  Mountain  Expedition,'  i.  90,  190. 

1830  [Reference  goes  back  to  this  year.]  The  mamier  of  caching 
furs  is  this  :  A  pit  is  dug  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  in 
which  to  stand.  The  men  then  drift  from  tliis  under  a 
bank  of  sohd  earth,  and  excavate  a  room  of  considerable 
dimensions,  in  which  the  fiu*s  are  depositeii,  and  the 
ai>artment  closed  up.  The  pit  is  then  filiod  wiili  earth. 
These  caeJ^es  are  the  only  storehouses  of  tlie  wilderness. 
— Mrs.  Victor,  *  The  River  of  the  West,'  p.  S'J  (Hartford, 
Conn.,  1870). 

1833  We  returned  to  Beaver  river,  and  dug  up  the  fiirs  that  we 
had  buried,  or  cctshed,  as  the  plirase  is. — '  Xarrative  of  J.  O, 
Pattie.'  p.  64  (Cincinnati). 

1855  In  a  short  time  we  had  one  of  the  61b.  howitzers,  wo  had 
taken  out  of  the  cache,  ready  for  action. — Orcgonian, 
Dec.  29. 

1856  Cache,  as  used  by  mountain  men,  means  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  where  provisions  are  concealed. — /(/.,  March  22. 

1857  Gk)  and  build  your  storehouses,  and  get  your  wheat  together, 
and  when  the  time  to  cache  the  wheat  comes,  we  will 
cache  it. — H.  C.  Kimball  at  the  Bowery,  iSalt  Lake  City, 
Aug.  23  :     *  Journal  of  Discourses,'  v.  iSOi 
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• 

Cache — contd. 

1857     You  say  you  are  going  to  work  to  cache  your  grain,  €tnd  so 

am  I. — The  same,  at  the  Tabernacle,  Nov.  29  :     id,,  vu 

103. 
1862     — To  cache  the  horses  and  unload  the  boats. — Harper's 

Weekly,  June  7. 

Caddo.     An  Indian  of  a  tribe  now  extinct. 

1818  [He  has]  returned  from  a  trading  expedition  up  the  Red 
Kiver,  among  the  lotans,  Cados,  and  Choctaws. . .  .A 
Cado  bit  off  the  under  lip  of  a  Choctaw. — Birkbeck, 
*  Letters  from  Illinois,'  p.  Ill  (PhiJa.). 

1836  A  Caddo  had  been  seized  as  a  spy,  and  tlireatened  with 
death.... The  next  instant  the  Caddo's  knife  was  in  his 
Jiand,  for  the  savage  sprung  with  the  quickness  of  the 
wild  cat  upon  his  prey. — *  Col.  Crockett  in  Texas,'  pp.  122- 
123  (Phila.). 

1838  In  the  place  of  the  wild  Caddocs  and  Camanches  would 
appear  a  race  of  men  rapidly  fulfilling  the  high  destiny  of 
civilized  man. — Mr.  Preston  of  So.  Car.  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  :  Congrcssiotml  Globe,  p.  558,  Appendix. 

1844  "  A  treaty  with  the  Caddocs  and  other  wandering  tribes." 
— Congressional  Globe,  p.  377. 

Cag  bread.     A  kind  not  named  in  the  dictionaries. 
1788     The  subscriber  has  just  begun  to  bake  Ship,  Pilot,  and 
Cag  Bread, — Advt.,  Mari/larid  Journal,  March  7. 

Cahoot.     Partnersliip. 

1834  (Feb.)  I  will  splice  the  member  from  North  Carohna  to 
you,  and  for  a  short  time  will  consider  you  in  cahoot, — 
Speech  of  S.  S.  Prentiss,  '  Life  '  (1884),  p.  239. 

1839  1  feel  a  freedom  in  talking  to  you  ;  and  in  order  to  have 
a  full  and  ample  case,  I  will  splice  the  member  from  North 
Carolina  to  you,  and  for  a  short  time  will  consider  you  one 
person,  or  in  cahoot, — Mr.  Duncan  of  Ohio  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  :    Congressionul  Globe,  March  4,  p.  211. 

[From  the  latter  quotation  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
IMr.  Prentiss  said  the  same  thing  five  years  earlier.] 

1845  Pete  Hopkins  ain't  no  better  nor  he  should  be,  and  1 
woukhi't  swear  he  wasn't  in  cahoot  with  'em.  — *  Clu'onicles 
of  Pineville,'  p.  74  (incorrectly  quoted,  Bartlett). 

184C  Who  wants  a  parcel  of  low-flung  outside  barbarians  to  go 
in  cahoot  with  us  ? — Oregon  Spectator,  May  28.  (Given  as  a 
sj)ecimen  of  stump  oratory.) 

1851  If  I  could  only  get  the  township  and  range,  I'd  make  a 
cahoot  business  with  old  1). — *  Adventures  of  Simon  Suggs,' 
p.  37  (Phila.). 

1852  A  resident  of  Florida  supplies  the  following  local  terms  : — 
A  cracker  has  just  lighted  at  my  oflice,  and  informed  me 
that  a  neighbor  who  vva^  in  cahoot  with  him  had  honey- 
fackled  him  in  the  matter  of  a  heap  of  logs  which  they  had 
been  getting  out  on  a  quarter  (40  ac.)  about  a  look  from  a 
branch  near  the  old  field  on  the  Fatio  grant. — Knicker- 
bocker Mag.,  xl.  648  (Dec). 
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1857  They  all  agree  to  cahoot  with  their  claims  against  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica.— JY-Y.  Herald,  May  20  (Bartlett). 

1881  It  is  an  open  secret  that  [Sargent,  of  Calif omia]  has  long 
been  in  *'  cahoot  '*  with  ex-Governor  Shepherd. — Phila- 
delphia Record,  Feb.  8. 

1888  Seibert  fuad  Nolcmd  are  in  cahoots,  Seibert's  friends  will 
support  Noland,  €uid  Noland's  friends  will  support  Seibert. 
— Washington  Post,  n.d.  (Fanner). 

1892  You  are  trying  to  get  me  to  go  in  cahoot  with  you,  and 
sheure  your  spoils. — W.  N.  Harben,  '  A  Mute  Confessor,* 
p.  153  (Boston). 

Cake.     See  quot.  1785.     Now  uncommon, 

1785  Cake  or  Cakey,  a  foolish  fellow. — Grose,  *  Dictionary  of 
the  Vulgar  Tongue.'     (N.E.D.) 

1837  If  we  are  briefly  told  that  Mr.  P.  is  a  "  cake,^"  the  word 
may  be  derided  tis  a  cant  appellation,  but  volumes  could 
not  render  our  knowledge  of  the  man  more  perfect. — J.  C. 
Neal,  *  Charcoal  Sketches,'  p.  164. 

1842  It  won't  be  long  before  he  fills  the  place  of  some  one  of 
the  drones  and  cakes  who  now  outrank  him.  —  Phila- 
delphia Spirit  of  the  Times,  Sept.  1. 

Cake,  to  take  the.     To  surpass  all  competitors.     The  allusion  is 
to  a  cake-walk.     Take  the  rag  (q.v.)  is  an  earlier  plu'ase. 
1886    As  a  purveyor  of  light  literature, ....  Mr.  Xorris  takes  the 
cake,— PaU^ Mall  Gazette,  Sept.  2.     (N.E.D.) 

[See  Notes  and  Queries,  8  S.  i.  60,  176,  364.] 

Cake-walk.     A  walking  competition  among  negroes,   in  which 
the  couple  who  put  on  most  style  **  take  tlie  cake." 

Calabash.    A  head.    Slang. 

1837  Mind  how  you  chuck,  or  you'll  crack  his  Cfilahash. — J.  C. 
Neal,  *  Charcoal  Sketches,' p.  97. 

Calaboose.     A  prison.     Span.  Calaboza. 

1797  [He  threatened  me]  with  the  horrors  of  the  CallihoH'^e  if 
I  any  longer  disputed  liis  authority. — Fra.  Baily,  F.K.S., 
'  Journal  of  a  Tour,'  p.  289  (Lond.»  18.50). 

1819  The  calahose  [in  New  OrlearL-;'.]  whither  all  vagrants, 
taken  after  the  nine  o'clock  siszunl  E:nn  is  fired,  an^  st'nt. — 
Ai-thiu*  Singleton,  *  Letters  from  tiio  SoutJi  and  \\>st,' 
p.  123  (Boston,  1824). 

1826  [Along  the  Mississippi,  in  the  IStli  century.]  tlie  com- 
mandant, a  priest,  a  file  of  soldiers,  and  a  cnhihnza,  made 
up  the  encine  of  Govonmient. — T.  Flint,  '  Hei'c>llt  rtions,' 
p.  208. 

1835  We  passed  the  famous  Cahihnos,  or  Calahozo,  tlie  city 
prison,  so  celebrated  by  all  seaman  who  have  made  the 
voyage  to  New-Orleans. — InLrraluun,  *  Tiio  South  West,' 
i.  111. 

1835  Sam  he  got  off  to  the  boat,  but  the  Calahoos  men  got  Joe. 
— *  Col.  Crockett's  Tour,'  p.  146. 
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Calaboose — contd, 

1835     "Five   Months    in    the    CoZt6ow«e."— -Story   by   William 

Comstock  :  Boston  Pearl,  Sept.  26. 
1840    A  poor  fellow  by  the  name  of  Heirigan  cut  his  throat  in 

the    calaboose    last    night. — Daily    Pennant    (St.    Louis), 

May  7. 
1840     The  pugnacious  gentlemen  were  lodged  in  the  calaboose, — 

Id.,  June  9. 
1840     He  will  be  put  in   the   calaboose  tonight,  and  tomorrow 

sent  to  jail,  or  to  the  hospital. — Id,,  July  11. 
1846     The  calaboose  [at  San  Jose]  is  a  miserable  dark  room 

of  two  apartments,  one  with  a  small  loophole  in  the  w&H, 

the  other  a  dungeon  without  light  or  ventilation. — Edwin 

Bryant,  *  What  I  Saw  in  California,'  p.  274  (Lond.,  1849). 
1852     No  one  coming  forward  as  bail,  the  magician  was  locked 

up  in  the  calaboose, — Daily  Morning  Herald  (St.  Louis), 

Dec.  26. 
1862     We  learn  he  has  seciired  quarters  at  the  calaboose. — Rocky 

Mountain  News  (Denver),  Sept.  11. 

1868  He  became  a  maniac  for  the  time  being,  kicking  up  a 
general  row,  and  fighting  the  policemen.  Of  course  his 
lodging  that  night  was  in  the  calaboose. — Sol.  Smith, 
'Autobiography,'  p.  211. 

1888  Charley  Read  struck  an  old  tramp  in  the  calaboose,  who 
looked  disgusted  at  his  headquarters. — Santa  Ana  Blrie, 
n.d.  (Farmer). 

Calaboose^  v.     To  imprison.     Rarely  met  with. 

1 857  Colonel  Titus  was  calaboosed  for  shooting  at  the  porter  of  the 
Planters'  House. — Cincinnati  Commercial,  n.d.  (Bartlett). 

Calculate.     To  think  ;   to  "  guess  "  ;   to  "  reckon." 

bef.  1812.  **  Capital,  gentlemen,  capital,"  said  the  farmer ; 
**  you  are  right  humorsome,  I  calculate.  What's  to  pay  ?  " 
— Bernard,  *  Retrospections  of  America,'  p.  307  (N.Y., 
1887). 

1850,  1857,  &c.     N.E.D. 

1851  I  kalkilated  them  curs  o'  hisn  wasn't  worth  shucks  in  a  bar 
fight. — *  Polly  Pcasblossom's  Wedding,'  p.  51. 

1852  The  New  Englandor  calculates,  the  Wrsternor  reckons. — 
Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xvii.  177. 

1867  Wal,  Square,  I  prucss  so.  Call  Hate  to  stay  ? — J.  R.  Lowell, 
*  Fitz-Adam's  Story.' 

1869  Kalklate  to  quit  the  business  [of  stage- driving]  next  spring. 
I'm  getting  well  along  in  years,  and  don't  like  it  as  well  as 
T  used  to. — J.  RossiBrowne,  *  Adventures  in  the  Apache 
Country,'  p.  313. 

Call    for.     A  deed  is  said  to  "call  for"  so^many  acres  of  land. 
Cf.  to  call  for  a  reply,  for  consideration,  &c. 
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CaflousecL    Hardoned,  callous. 

1819  One,  more  bold  than  the  rest,  with  cMoused  sensibilitiee, 
comes  forth  in  the  Salem  Register, — Mass,  Spy,  Mfiurch  24. 

1850  Great  welts  and  calloused  spots. — 'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,* 
p.  204.     (N.E.D.) 

Camas.     See  quot.  1838. 

1837  The  Indians  come  in  summer  time  to  dig  the  caynash  root. 
— W.  Irving,  *  Capt.  Bonneville,'  ii.  221.     (N.E.D.) 

1838  [The  women]  were  gathering  camriuis  roots.  This  root  in 
some  degree  resembles  in  taste  and  nutritive  properties 
the  sweet  potato. — Samuel  Parker,  *  Tour,'  p.  120  (Ithaca, 
N.Y.). 

1839  [He]  bought  a  small  quantity  of  dried  salmon,  and  a 
little  fermented  kamas  or  quamash  root. — J.  K.  Townsend, 

*  Narrative,'  p.  124,  (Phila.).     See  also  p.  126. 

1 845  There  is  a  root  here,  known  aa  the  cainas,  which  is  held  in 
high  repute  by  the  Indians  for  some  medicinal  qualities 
it  is  thought  to  possess. — Joel  Palmer,  *  JoumeJ,'  p.  53 
(Cincinn.,  1847). 

Cambridge  platform.  A  code  of  rules,  consisting  of  seventeen 
chapters,  adopted  by  the  Puritans  of  New  England  in  1646. 
See  Williamson's  *  Hist,  of  Maine,'  i.  379. 

Campbellite.  A  follower  of  Alexander  Campbell :  a  **  Disciple." 
President  Gckrfield  was  a  **  Disciple." 

1830  Elder  Rigdon,  one  of  the  early  Mormons,  is  described  as 
having  been  **  a  Campbelite  leader  of  some  notoriety  " 
by  the  Painesinlle  (Ohio)  Gazette  :  Mass.  Spy,  Dec.  22. 

1841  The  Campbelites  are  practising  tlie  most  barefaced  im- 
position upon  the  people  of  America  and  P^npland  that 
ever  was  introduced  among  men. — Millennial  Star,  p.  6 
(May). 

1845  A  Campbellite  preacher,  named  Foster,  was  reading  a 
hymn,   preparatory   to   religious   worship. — Joel   Pabuer, 

*  Journal,'  p.  23  (Cincinnati). 

1855  I  recoDect  a  Campbellite  preacher  who  came  to  Joseph 
Snuth ;  I  think  his  name  was  Hayden. — Georjjre  A  Smith 
at  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City,  June  24  :  *  Journal  of 
Discourses,'  ii.  326. 

1881  Abram  Garfield ....  united  with  a  comparatively  new 
sect,  called  Disciples,  though  Campbellites  was  a  name  by 
which  they  were  sometimes  known,  in  lionor  of  the  founder 
of  the  sect,  Alexander  Campbell. — W.  M.  Thaver.  '  Log- 
Cabin  to  White  House.'  ii.     (N.E.D.) 

1908  Alexander  Campbell  was  jest  as  good  a  man  as  Wesley 
€md  a  sight  better  'n  Calvin,  but  you  can't  make  a  Camp- 
bellite  madder  than  to  call  him  a  Campbellite, — Eliza  C. 
Hall,  *  Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky,'  p.  162. 
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Camp-meeting.  A  meeting  for  preaching,  exhorting,  Ac, 
held  in  the  forest.  These  meetings  were  originated  by  the 
Presbyterians,  but  abandoned  by  them,  cmd  tckken  up 
vigorously  by  tlio  Methodists  and  Baptists. 

1801  The  first  Presbyterian  camp-meeting  held  in  North 
Carolina,  in  October  of  this  year,  is  described  in  W,  H. 
Foote  s  *  Sketches  of  N.  C.,'  chap,  xxvii.  (N.Y.,  1846). 

1809  Our  fanatics  have  not  yet  ventured  to  hold  catTip-meetingf, 
--Quarterly  Eev.,  ii.  336.     (N.E.D.) 

1814     See  Qly,  Rev.,  Jan.,  pp.  510-11. 

1819  A  camp-mectimj  [was]  held  near  Franklin  in  the  Missouri 
Territory,  in  May  or  June  last.... A  few  days  after,  a 
camp-meet  ing  was  held  about  four  miles  from  my  place 
of  residence. — Letter  from  Edwardsville,  lU.,  Sept.  13  : 
Mass.  Spy,  Nov.  3. 

1829  Presbyterian  camp  meetings  have  been  held  in  Ohio,  and 
at  Versailles,  Ky. — Id.,  July  22. 

1829  Mrs.  M.  had  been  accustomed  to  think  of  a  camp-meeting 
witli  unpleasant  associations  of  every  sort. — Timothy 
Flint,  *  George  Mason,'  p.  103  (Boston). 

1835  In  the  vicinity  of  this  settlement  [fifty  miles  from  Natchez] 
the  Presbyterians  annually  hold  a  camp-mr-ettng.  A 
Presbyterian  camp-meeting  is  at  least  a  novelty  at  the 
north. — Ingraham,  *  The  South  West,'  ii.  66. 

1835  Intrigue,  dissipation,  electioneering,  chaffering,  and  cheat- 
ing hold  their  festival  at  the  modern  camp-meeting. — 
C.  J.  Latrobe,  *  The  Rambler  in  Nortii  America,'  i.  97 
(Lend.). 

1843  A  graphic  description  of  one  of  the^e  meetings  occur*  in 
*  The  New  Purchase,'  by  R.  Carlton,  chap,  xlviii. 

Campus.  A  college  yard,  lawn,  or  field.  An  excellent  mono- 
graph on  the  use  of  this  word  was  published  in  1897  by 
Mr.  Albert  Mattliews  of  Boston:  see  Publications  of  the 
('olonial  Society  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  iii.  pp.  431-7.  The 
word  ap])fars  (in  writing)  at  Princeton,  1774,  and  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  used  elsewhere  until  about  1821. 
No  earlier  examples  in  print  than  those  here  given,  1833 
and  1834,  have  yet  been  found,  or  are  likely  to  be  foimd. 
Finch,  who  was  an  Englishman,  refers  to  Princeton. 
1833     In  front  of  the  College  is  a  fine  cam^pus  ornamented  with 

trees. — Finch's  '  Travels  in  the  l\S.  and  Canada,'  p.  282. 
1831  He  acted  on  the  present  oecasion  ])reeisely  as  ho  might 
have  (lone  in  //h'  Cof/n/i'-  Cthinpn.^.  with  all  tiio  benefits  of  a 
fair  field  and  a  plentitul  crowd  of  ])aekers.  —  \V.  G. 
Siiuius,  '  (Uiy  Rivers,'  i.  ISO  (3rd  ed.,  N.  V.,  1837). 
IS  to  We  are  told  that  the  Abolition  battle  must  be  fought  at 
th(*  North;  that  u'(>  must  deal  kindly  here,  to  afford  a 
Cdmpus  for  their  chivalry  at  home. — Mr.  Colquitt  of 
Georgia,  House  of  liepresonta lives,  Jan  17 :  Cwig. 
(Uobc,  p.  144  (Appendix). 
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Campus — contd, 

1843  One  moming  was  very  unexpectedly  seen  a  surveyor 
running  a  line  across  the  Campus  [in  preparation  for  a 
new  college]. — R.  Carlton,  *  The  New  Purchase,'  ii.  273. 

1866  The  students  retreated  hastily  to  the  College  Campus 
(€kfter  the  riot  of  1854). — Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xxxi.  146. 

1909  A  fraternity  chapter  whose  house  was  on  the  campiis  [at 
Middletown].--2/.F.  Ev.  Post,  March  11. 

Canada.     A  mountain  gorge.     Spanish. 

1846  The  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  Canada  or  gorge  are 
precipitous,  and  tower  upwards  several  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  upon  which  we  are  travelling ....  There  seems  to 
be  an  abundance  of  pine  and  red-wood  in  the  canadas. — 
Edwin  Bryant,  *  What  I  Saw  in  California,'  pp.  126,  318 
(Lend.,  1849). 

1850  Descending  a  long  Canada  in  the  mountains. — Bayard 
Taylor,  *  Eldorado,^  xiii.  (1862).     N.E.D. 

Canada  Thistle.     The  Cirsium  arvense, 

1799     A  torvous,  stubborn,  and  vexatious  weed,  known  by  the 

name  of  the  Canada  thistle. — Mass.  Spy,  July  31. 

1819     A  labourer  pointed  out  t^  me  a  piece  of  groimd  covered 

with   the   Canada   Thistle. — Id.,   June    16:     from   the 

PiUsfield  Sun. 

1829     Canada    Thistle.     This    noxious   weed   appears    to    be 

disseminating  itself  throughout  the  country. — Id.,  July  23. 

1860  I  should  advise  him  to  keep  his  Canada  thistles  at  home. — 
Mr.  Clarke  of  N.Y.,  House  of  Repr.,  May  13  :  Cong.  Globe, 
p.  565  (Appendix). 

Candidacy.    Candidature. 

1861  Mr.  Opdike,  by  the  brilliant  canvass  made  under  his 
candidacy,  carried  the  party. — N.Y.  Tribune,  Nov.  22 
(Bartlett). 

1864  [John  C.  Fremont  said]  In  accepting  the  candidacy  you 
propose  to  me,  &c. — Daily  Telegraph,  June  21.     (N.E.D.) 

1910  Absurd  as  his  candidacy  seemed  in  1880,  it  was  soon  plain 
that  to  have  been  the  disbursing  agent  of  offices  for 
Cornell  and  for  Conkling,  was  to  have  interested  the  rank 
and  file  in  his  favor. — New  York  Evening  Post,  March  7. 

1910  It  should,  of  course,  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Presidential  candidacy  of  Mr.  Taft  was  of  a  wliolly  different 
kind  from  that  of  the  judge  on  the  bench  seeking  political 
office.— /rf.,  March  28. 

Candle-berry  myrtle.    See  quotations. 

1753  Candle  berry  tree,. ..  .an  aromatic  everfrreen, . .  .  .also 
called  the  Virginia  m>Ttle. — *  Chambers's  Cyol.'     (N.E.D.) 

1775  The  myrica,  or  candle  berry  rnyrlJe,  grows  in  groat  abund- 
ance on  the  sea  shore. — B.  Romans,  '  Florida,'  p.  188. 

1792  The  candle  berry  myrtle,  myrica  cerifera,  is  mentioned  by 
G.  Imlay,  *  Topographic^al  Description,'  p.  213. 
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Candle-box  returns.     Fraudulent  votes. 

1868  Cincinnati  directories  and  candle-box  returns  have  been 
infinitely  more  potent  than  the  real  votes  of  the  in- 
habitants.—Mr.  Wade  of  Ohio,  U.S.  Senate,  Mckrch  15  : 
Congressional  Olobe,  p.  1122. 

Candle-Ughting.     The  time  of  hghting  up. 

1784     Said  School  to  begin  at  Candle-lighting,  and  continue  till 

Nine  o'clock,  P.M. — Advt.,  Maryland  Journal,  Sept.  17. 
1810     From  dinner  to  dark  I  give  to  Society ;  and  from  candle 

light   to   early   bed-time   I   read. — ^Thomas   Jefferson   to 

General  Kosciusko,  Feb.  26  (from  Monticello). 
1824     The   Rev.    Mr.    Kidwell,    a   Unitarian   UniversaUst,   will 

preach  at  the  court  house  at  early  candle-light  on  Sunday 

evening. — Liberty  Hall  and  Cincinnati  Gazette,  March  26. 
1853     The  dancing  commenced  at  **  early  candle-ligJUing,'^  €md 

continued  until  long  after  midnight. — *  Turnover  :   a  Tale 

of  New  Hampshire,'  p.  80  (Boston). 
1866     By  early  candle-light,  the  company  began  to  drop  in. — 

Seba  Smith,  *  'Way  Down  East,'  p.  37. 
1888     The  meeting  was  appointed  for  early  candle-lighting, — 

Arncricari  Humorist,  Aug.  (Farmer). 

Candle-wood.     See  quot.  1753. 

1753  Candlc-ivood,  strips  of  pine  about  the  thickness  of  the 
finger,  used  in  New  England ....  to  burn  instead  of  candles. 
— *  Chambers's  Cycl.'     (N.E.D.) 

1857  The  meal  liad  but  just  been  cleared  away,  and  the  candle- 
wood  set  blazing  on  the  hearth. .  .  .The  fitful  light  of  the 
burning  candlc-irood  [flashed]  full  upon  his  tawny  face. — 
J.  G.  Holland,  *  The  Bay  Path,'  pp.  12,  15. 

Cane-bottom.     Lowland  abounding  in  canes. 

1847  The  land  here  [on  the  Brazos  River]  is  cane-bottom, — *  Life 
of  Benjamin  Lundy,'  p.  37  (Phila.). 

Cane-brake.     A  thicket  of  cane-bushes. 

1787     We  lay  by  a  largo  fire,  in  a  thick  cane-brake . . .  .1  often 

reposed  in  thick  cane-brakes,  to  avoid  the  savages. — ^Daniel 

Boon,  m  the  American  Museum,  ii.  321-2. 
1819     Largo  lierds  of  cattle,  which  keep  fat  the  year  round  on 

the    range    of    cane-breaks. — Benjamin    Harding,    *  Tour 

through  the  Western  Coimtry,'  p.  13  (Xew  London,  Conn.). 
1821     The  valley  of  thc^  Arkansa  is  generally  clad  in  rich  forests 

and  luxuriant  cane  brakes. — K.  James,  *  Rocky  Mountain 

Expedition,  ii.  347  (Phila.,  1823). 
1829     A  man  could  not  make  tliroe  miles  a  day  tiirougli  a  thick 

cane  brake.  .  .  .The  buniiug  of  a  cane  brake  makes  the  noise 

of  a  conflicting  army,  in  wliich  tliousands  of  muskets  are 

continually  discharging. — Mass.  Spy,  June  3. 
1834     With  the  fury  of  a  wounded  panther  in  a  canc-brakc. — 

W.  G.  Simms,  '  Cniy  Rivers,'  i.  lo3  (1837). 
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Cane-brake — contd. 

1836  The  flames  got  into  the  cane-hrake,  crackling  like  a  con- 
tinued peal  of  musketry. — C.  J.  Latrobe,  *  The  Rambler 
in  North  America/  i.  256  (Lond.). 

1838  On  running  through  a  cane-hrake,  the  land  over  which  he 
passed  might  be  worthless. — ^Mr.  Sevier  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
April  9  :  Congressional  Qlohe,  p.  293. 

Canon.     A  gorge.     See  quotations  1846,  1850,  1855. 

1834  Two  canons  rem  up  into  the  bosom  of  the  ridge.  (By 
the  word  canon  the  Spaniards  express  a  deep,  narrow 
hollow  among  the  mountains. — Albert  Pike,  *  Sketches, 
&c.,'  p.  20  (Boston). 

1846  The  Spanish  word  "  caOon  '*  implies  a  narrow,  tunnel- 
like passfige  between  high  and  precipitous  banks,  formed 
by  mountains  or  table-lands.  It  is  pronounced  kanyon, 
fuad  is  a  familiar  term  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  mountaineer. 
— Rufus  B.  Sago,  *  Scenes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,*  p.  1 1 1  n. 
(Phila.). 

1850  A  canon  is  the  narrow  opening  between  two  mountains, 
several  hundred,  and  sometimes  a  thousand  feet  in  depth. 
— Theodore  T.  Johnson,  '  Sights  in  the  Gold  Reejion,* 
p.  164  (N.Y.). 

1850  The  word  canon  (meaning  in  Spanish  a  fimnel)  has  a 
peculiar  adaptation  to  these  cleft  channels  through  which 
the  rivers  are  poured. — Bayard  Taylor,  *  Eldorado,' 
xxvii.    (N.E.D.) 

1852  Were  I  to  go  to  the  kanyons,  the  whole  camp  of  Israel 
would  follow  me  there. — Brigham  Young,  March  4  : 
*  Journal  of  Discourses,'  i.  31. 

1852  It  is  an  uphill  business,  to  go  into  these  kanyons  to  get 
wood. — Brigham  Young,  Oct.  0  :  id.,  i.  210. 

1853  I  am  going  to  the  kanyon  for  a  load  of  wood. — Brigham 
Young,  July  31  :  id,,  i.  162. 

1855  On  they  came,  with  a  thimderous  shout 

That  made  the  rocky  canon  ring  ; 
— Canon,  in  Spanish,  means  tube,  or  spout. 
Gorge,  or  hollow,  or  some  such  thing. 

Knickerbocker  Magazine,  xlv.  334  (April). 
1869     [The  island]  was  ribbed  with  sharp,  steep  ritlpcs.  and  c]o\  en 
with  narrow  canons, — *  Innocents  Abroad,'  chap.  v. 

Canoned.     Cloven  with  caiions. 

1846  The  shore  is  hilly,  and  caiicncd  in  seme  places. — Edwin 
Bryant,  *  What  I  'Saw  in  Cnlifomia,'  p.  303  (Lond.,  1849). 

Cantankerous.  Ill-natured,  quarrelsome,  spiteful.  Possibly  of 
American  origin,  though  early  examples  are  English.  It 
occurs  in  *  The  Rivals,'  1775.    (N.E.D.) 

1772  There's  not  a  more  bitter  cantanckerons  road  in  all  ehristen- 
dom. — *  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.'   (X.E.D.) 
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Cantankerous — contd. 

1 854  [Ho  is]  driven  by  his  wife,  just  as  oiir  old  rooster  is  driven 
about  by  that  cantankerous  crabbed  Dorking  hen. — J.  W. 
Spaulding,  Weekly  OrcgoniaUf  Deo.  23. 

1862  There  was  a  Wild  Warrior  called  Edwin, 

Who  behaved  Hke  an  impolite  Bedouin, 
Persisting  to  kick 
'Gainst  McClellan  the  "  brick," 
That  futile,  cantankerous  Edwin. 
N,Y,  Express,  n.d.     (One  of  the  many  gibes  at  Secretary 
Stanton  current  during  the  War.) 

Cant-dog.     A  cant-hook,  used  in  logging. 

1850  Leaning  on  a  cant-dog,  he  could  talk  with  Mellcent  and 
Barbara. — Sylvester  Judd,  '  Richard  Edney,'  p.  272. 

1851  All  hands  are  lifting  with  heavy  pries,  hand-spikes,  and 
cant-dogs,  to  roll  these  massive  sticks  into  the  brook 
clmnnel. — John  S.  Springer,  *  Forest  Life,'  p.  156  (N.  Y.). 

Canuck.     A  French  Canadian. 

1855  [Wo  jTjave]  our  donkey  into  the  keeping  of  a  lively  Canuck, 
— Knickerbocker  Mag.,  xlv.  34:1  (April). 

1857     My  grandfather  got  fifty  [old  French  crowns]  at  once  from 

a  Kanuck  in  trading. — Id.,  xlix.  40  (Jan.). 
1884     A  Kanuck,  or  French  Canadian,  at  the  oar  or  cordelle. — 

Harper's  Ma-g.,  p.  125.     (N.E.D.) 

Canvas-back.     A  species  of  duck  much  valued  by  epicures. 

1784  "In  their  Seivson,  delicious  Canvass-Backs  and  Blue- 
Wiiif^s,  in  Plenty,  may  be  found  on  liis  Table,  accompanied 
with  an  exeellent  l)ottle  of  Irish  Claret,  as  an  Element 
suitable  to  the  last  exit  of  such  notable  Birds." — A  tavem- 
keej;)er's  advt.,  Maryland  Journal,  Nov.  2. 

179G  There  is  one  duek  in  particular  found  on  [the  Susque- 
hamiah],  and  also  on  Patowmac  and  James  rivers,  which 
surpa.sses  all  others  :  it  is  called  the  whit<?  or  canvc^s-hack 
duek,  from  the  feathers  between  the  wings  being  some- 
wliat  of  the  colour  of  canvass. — Isaac  Weld,  *  Travels 
throuLjhN.  Ameriea,'  p.  73  (Lond.,  1799). 

180C  I  j)rithee,  eonie  not  up  the  Chesapeake, 

And  scare  our  Catiras-hacks  to  t'other  clime. 

Verses  in  Bait.  Ki\  Post,  Feb.  12,  p.  2/2. 

1813  Four  large  dueks....Tho  far-famed  ^^  canvass-backs.'^ — 
A.  Wilson  (N.K.I).). 

1817  l^^at  your  oa?nvf>-/;r/cA-  ducks'  I  Driiik  your  Burgundy  ! — 
John  Adams  to  Tlioina;^  .letlerson,  ]\lay  20. 

182^  [Tlie  Viriziuians]  have  frerpiently,  in  its  season,  the  ex- 
quisite cdurass-hnck  duek  ,*  witli  rieli  catsups,  and 
anchovies. — Arthur  Singleton,  '  Letters  from  the  South 
and  West,'  p.  72  (Boston). 

1827  Pro\^denee  River  and  Bristol  Bay  have  been  thronged  with 
canvass  back  ducks  this  fall. — Mass.  Spy,  Dec.  20. 
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Canvas-baek— corKd. 

1839     [The  public  money]  never  has  been  applied  to  tne  purchase 

of  canvass-back  ducks,  nor  venison,  nor  even  to  turn  bonds 

into  gold. — Speech  of  Mr.  Wise  in  Congress  :    TAe  Jeffer- 

sonian  (Albtmy),  Jan.  12,  p.  381. 
Cap  the  elimaXy  to.    To  surpass  everything. 
1804    Your  correspondent  caps  the  climax  of  Misrepresentation. — 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer,  Feb.  21. 
1811     It  caps  the  climax  of  French  arrogance  and  turpitude. — 

Mass.  Spy,  Sept.  18. 
1819    To  cap  the  climax  of  his  villany,  True  forced  Mr.  Buswell 

to  swallow  a  large  quantity  of  pearl-ash  and  red-pepper. — 

Id,,  April  28. 
1821     To  cap  the  climax  of  his  infamy  and  barbarity,  he  severed 

the  head  from  the   body  of   the  infant. — Pennsylvania 

Intelligencer  (Harrisburg),  March  21  :  from  the  Missourian. 

1823  To  cap  the  climax  of  this  discipline  of  humanity,  &c. — 
Howard  Gazette  (Boston),  p.  2. 

1824  In  the  Land  of  Mud,  otherwise  called  Catskill,  it  appears 
one  of  the  true  bom  sons  of  invention  and  artifice  has 
capped  the  climax  of  deceitful  manoeuvering,  and  eclipsed 
all  the  heroes  of  wooden  nutmegs,  horn  gun-flint,  and 
bass-wood  button  memory. — The  Microscope,  March  27, 
p.  4/ 1  :  from  the  N.  Y,  Examiner, 

1826  Having  gradually  advanced  towards  the  cap  of  his  climax, 
"In  short  [said  the  Methodist  preacher],  **to  say  all  in 
one  word,  heaven  is  a  Kentuck  of  a  place." — Mass,  Spy, 
June  7. 

1829  The  family  was  precisely  tJie  cap  of  the  climax  of  the 
ancient  German  grandees  in  the  coimtry. — ^T.  Flint, 
*  George  Mason,*  p.  163. 

1830  This  office  was  still  the  cap  of  his  climax  of  promotion. — 
T.  Flint,  '  The  Shoshonee  Valley,'  i.  39  (Cincinn.). 

1836    W.  Irving  (N.E.D.). 

1841  Our  Government  cowered  before  [the  British  Minister], 
and  this  last  act  of  submission  has  capped  the  clitnax. — 
Mr.  Buchanan  of  Pa.,  U.S.  Senate,  Jime  15  :  Congressional 
Globe,  p.  68,  Appendix. 

1863  To  "  cap  the  dimax,'  Dow  asserts  that  Wallenstein  was 
the  conqueror  of  Gustavus  Adolphiis. — Knick.  Mag., 
xU.  276  (March). 

1855  We  can  cap  the  climax  by  a  leaf  from  our  Hoosier  remi- 
niscences.— Chicago  Tribune,  n.d. 

1858  To  cap  the  climax,  up  would  scamper  the  aforesaid  Grimes. 
—Knick.  Mag.,  li.  371  (April). 

1860  All  that  was  wanting  to  cap  the  climax  to  this  absurd 
[Lincoln]  nomination  was  the  selection  of  Hannibal 
Hamlin  as  a  candidate  for  the  Vice- Presidency. — Corr., 
Richmond  Enquirer,  May  25,  p.  4/5. 

1861  To  cap  the  climax  of  insult  to  our  feelings,  this  party 
nominated  [Mr.  Lincoln]  for  the  Presidency. — Farewell 
of  Mr.  Clay  of  Alabama,  U.S.  Senate :  O.  J.  Victor,  '  Hist, 
of  the  Southern  Rebellion,'  i.  258. 
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Cap-sheaf.     The  O.E.  '*  gol-shcaf."     The  crowning  point. 

1800    Goodrich  a  cap-sheaf,  won't  be  led. — The  Aurora  (PhilcL  ) 

April  8. 
1815     This  is  the  crowner,  the  cap-sheaf, — Mc^s  Spy,  May  31. 

1823  But  here  comes  the  cap  sheaf. — The  Yankee,  Jan.  23 
(Portland,  Maine). 

1836     *'  The  Cap  Sheaf."     Heading  of  an  item  concerning  prices 

of  land  in  Michigan  City. — Phila.  Public  Ledger,  July  14. 
1851     The  placing  the  cap-sheaf  to  all  this  blundering  business 

was  reserved  for. . .  .Cuvier. — H.  Melville,   *  The  Whale/ 

p.  296.    (N.E.D.) 
1856     Of  all  the  strains  ever  I  heerd  on,  I  should  think  that  was 

the  cap  sheaf.—*  Widow  Bedott,'  No.  9. 
1856     Amelia  hasn't  come  out  much, — and  she  the  cap  sheaf 

of  every  body. — Knick  Mag.,  xlviii.  608  (Nov.). 
1859     When  it  came  to  the  cap-sheaf,  when  there  was  a  chance 

to  put  the  apex  upon  freedom's  pyramid,  he  was  not  there. 

— S.  S.  Cox,  '  Eight  Years  in  Congress,'  p.  79  (1865). 
1862  A  knee-high  lad,  I  used  to  plot  and  plan. 

An'  think  twuz  hfe's  cap-sheaf  to  be  a  man. 

'  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  S.,  No.  6. 
1869     Ike's  bull  took  the  prize.     That  put  the  cap  sheaf  on  for 

Bill.     He  was  jest  about  as  much  riled  as  a  feller  could 

be.— Mrs.  Stowe,  *  Oldtown  Stories  '  ('  The  Bull  Fight '). 
1873     Of  all  the  painted,  and  frizzled,  and  ruffled,  and  humped- 

up  and  laced-down  critters  I  ever  see,  she  was  the  cap 

sAca/.—IMarietta  Holley,  '  Betsy  Bobbet,'  p.  337  (Bartlett), 

Capitalize.     To  print  in  capitals. 

1809     I  capitalized  the  prophetic  parts  of  the  letter,  and  italicized 

the    i.atin. — W.    Cimningham,    jun.,    to    John    Adams, 

Sept.  23. 
1850     Capitalizing    the    names    of    abstract    qualities. — E.    P. 

Whipple,  *  Essays,'  ii.  264.     (N.E.D.) 

Capling.     See  quot.  1620. 

1620  Capline  a  fish  much  resembling  smcltes  in  forme  and  eating. 
—J.  .AInson,  *  Newfound-land,'  p.  5.    (X.E.D.) 

1824  In  tlie  capling  season,  the  codfish  are  such  epicures  that 
they  will  not  taste  anytliing  but  capling. — Salem  Obsert'cr, 
May  29. 

Cap-streak.     (Is  this  meant  for  LajD-streak  ?) 

1769  Said  Yawl  has  a  plain  Cap-streak,  with  a  Stern-plate  and 
Shoes. — Boston -iiazettc,  Oct.  2,  Advt. 

Caption.     A  title  or  hei^ding. 

1821  [The  statute]  is  imder  the  caption  of  "  Fees  in  the  Secre- 
tary's OtKce."— 3/rt5s.  Spy,  Oct.  24. 

1824  Our  readers  will  doubtless  be  alarmed  at  our  using  the 
synonymous  words,  ''  Clark  "  and  **  Stupidity,"  in  the 
caption  of  this  article.- — Tlie  ^Microscope  (Albany,  N.Y.), 
April  17,  p.  22; 2. 
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Caption — contd. 

1825    The  caption  of  an  indictment  runs  thus. — W.  W.  Hening, 

*  The  Virginia  Justice,*  p.  366  (4th  ed.,  Richmond). 

1836  The  captions  of  the  different  chapters  rim  as  follows. — 
J.  K.  Paulding,  *  Slavery  in  the  U.S.,'  p.  16  (N.Y.). 

1838  In  the  first  niunber  of  this  mag€tzine,  imder  the  above- 
written  caption,  was  given,  &c. — -The  Hesperian,*  i.  95. 

1839  "  Confession  of  Horrid  Crime.'*  A  communication  imder 
the  above  caption,  &c. — *  Farmer's  Monthly  Visitor,'  i.  69  : 
from  the  Vermont  Patriot. 

1839  Under  the  caption  of  *  Stop,  Villain,'  was  an  advertisement. 
— R.  M.  Bird,  *  Robin  Day,*  ii.  86  (Phila.). 

1841  There  is  a  chapter  in  Montesquieu,  the  caption  of  which 
is  that  monarchs  ought  to  be  accessible. — Mr.  IngersoU 
of  Pa.,  June  9  :   Congressional  Globe,  p.  74,  Appendix. 

1844  "  An  Innocent  Man  Hung.'*  Under  this  caption  the 
Paris  (Mo.)  Mercury  narrates  some  curious  particulars. — 
Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  July  29. 

1845  Then  comes  the  caption,  and  then  succeed  the  stanzas. — 

*  Lowell  Offering,'  v.  188. 

1860    We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  above  caption 

expresses  an  untruth. — Yale  Lit,  Mag.,  xxvi.  11. 
1898    The  full-face  captions  of  divisions  and  subdivisions  have 

of  course  been  set  by  hand. — The  Nation,  N.Y.,  Feb.  17, 

p.  131. 
1908     Under  the  caption  of   "  Gavin  Drummond,"  I  [recently] 

submitted  some   facts. — Eugene  F.   McPike  of  Chicago, 

Notes  and  Queries,  10  S.  ix.  446. 

Captivate.    To  capture. 

1825  He  was  **  captivated  "  by  a  man  who  held  a  knife  at  his 
throat. — John  Neal,  *  Brother  Jonathan,'  iii.  112. 

1840  We  can  captivate  those  chaps  complete,  if  they  only  move 
a  httle  further  down  stream. — C.  F.  Hoffman,  *  Greyslaer,' 
i.  206  (Lend.). 

Careague,  Carcajou.     The  Wolverine.     Mentioned  in  Goldsmith's 

*  Natural  History,'  1774. 
1796    The  Wolverene,  called  in  Canada  the  Carcajou,  and  by 

hunters  the  Beaver-eater. — Morse,  *  American  Geography,' 

i.  196.   (X.E.D.) 

1846  The  **  carcague  "  is  a  native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
£«id  of  a  family  and  species  foimd  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world  as  yet  known.  He  seems  a  distinct  genus,  partaking 
the  mixed  nature  of  the  wolf  and  bear,  but  Ls  far  more 
ferocious  than  either. . .  .In  size,  ho  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  common  cur-dog,  and  is  more  agile. — Rufus  B. 
Sage,   Scenes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,'  pp.  12(3-7  (Phila.). 

Card.     A  special  notice  in  the  nature  of  an  advertisement.     The 

N.E.D.  gives  only  a  very  modern  example  (1887). 
1769     A  Card  from  the  London  and  British  Merchants  to  the 
American  Merchants. — Boston  Ncws-Lctter,  Feb.  2. 
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Card— con<<i. 

1769  A  Card  of  more  than  a  column,  with  reference  to  depositions 
concerning  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  in  Boston. — 
Boston  OazeUCy  Feb.  20. 

1770  A  Card  of  nearly  two  columns,  concerning  Whitefield's 
sermon  preached  at  Cambridge,  Mass. — Boston  Evening 
Post,  Sept.  10. 

1770     A  Card  concerning  an  ordination  at  Medfield. — Id.,  Oct.  16 

1772     A  Card  addressed  to  Lord  Dunmore. — Mass,  Spy,  April  23. 

1772  A  Card,  addressed  to  the  author  of  a  piece  signed  **  A  Friend 
to  Truth,"  suggesting  that  **  A  Friend  to  Falsehood" 
would  be  more  suitable. — Id.,  April  23. 

1777  A  Card,  embodying  a  special  notice  about  "  the  affcur  of 
Ticonderoga." — Maryland  Journal,  Aug.  6. 

1791  A  Card  from  W.  Cooper  and  Arthiu'  Noble,  who  presented 
samples  of  maple-sugar  to  the  President. — Mass.  'Spy, 
Sept.  1. 

1792  A  Card  from  IVfr.  Harper  to  the  citizens  of  Boston. — 
Gazette  of  the  U.S.,  Pliila.,  Dec.  22. 

1798  A  Card  of  apology  for  having  omitted  the  name  of  a 
returned  member  of  Congress. — Mass.  Mercury,  July  24. 

1802  A  Card,  a  column  long,  addressed  by  **  Philander "  to 
**  A  Young  Miss,*'  rebuking  her  for  using  profame  language. 
—The  Balance,  Feb.  9,  p.  44  (Hudson,  N.Y.). 

1802  Tliis  was  answered  by  "  A  Card  "  from  "  A  Young  Lady," 
a  fortnight  later.— Id.,  p.  57  (Feb.  23). 

1801  A  Card,  concerning  Kine  Pox,  from  Dr.  Water  house. — 
Mass.  Spy,  July  1. 

1809  A  Card.  The  Town  Clerk  and  Constable  of  Oxford  saw 
the  rich  and  odorous  stream  which  was  fired  at  them  from 
a  certain  Democratic  den,  but  Laiis  Deo  /  It  missed  them  ! 
— Mass.  Spy,  May  24. 

1810  If  the  parties  are  dissatisfied  with  what  I  pubhshed,  I 
will  without  hesitation  give  place  to  their  "  card.^' — Id., 
Aug.  1. 

1813     A  Card,  recommending  the  Plymouth  Beach  Lottery. — 

Boston  Gazette,  March  29. 

Carf.     O.E.  (about  A.D.  1000)  and  Sc.  (N.E.D.).  A  place  on  a  tree 
where  the  axe  has  made  an  opening. 

1897  He  lift(^d  his  axe,  and  struck  it  into  the  carf  on  the  tree. — 
W.  D.  HowclLs,  '  Landlord  at  Lion's  Head,'  chap.  vii. 

Carica.     Sec  quotation. 

1775  Here  wo  begin  to  see  a  few  of  the  tropical  plants,  such  as 
curiea,  borassus,  capsicum,  mangles,  and  blackwood. — 
Bernard  Komajis,  *  Florida,'  p.  208. 
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Garpet-lMlgger.  One  who  travels  withont  mneh  baggage.  The 
term  was  used  (1857)  with  reference  to  Kansas  ;  but  after 
the  war  it  was  applied  to  the  twl venturers  described  (1904)  by 
Bir.  Clfubome.— -See  Notes  and  Queries,  1 1  S.  iii.  45. 

1857  Early  in  the  spring  several  thousand  excellent  young  men 
came  to  Kans€».  This  was  jokingly  called  the  carpet- 
bag  emigration. — Herald  of  Freedom,  Sept.  19  (Lawrence, 
Kas.). 

1868  The  carpet-baggers  are  immigrants  from  the  North,  wlio 
have  thrown  themselves  into  local  poUtics  ;  and  through 
their  influence  the  negroes  obtained  office. — Daily  Nctcs, 
Sept,  18.     (XE.D.) 

1871  Unprincipled  white  men,  seeing  an  opportunity  of  office 
and  plunder,  joined  the  carpet-baggers  [m  So.  Carolina]. — 
*  Southern  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,'  xii.  176. 

1877  It  was  a  contest  waged  against  carpet-baggers,  and  when  I 
say  carpet-bagger,  I  mean  by  that  thief. — Wfiide  Hampton, 
Speech  at  Auburn,  N.Y.,  June  19  (Bartlett). 

1888  Tne  head  of  the  ticket  is  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  men 
who  figured  in  Southern  politics  in  the  carpet-hag  era. — 
Daily  Inter-Ocean,  n.d.  (Farmer). 

1904  The  mihtary  govermnent,  which  in  this  city  (Petersburg, 
Va.)  had  preceded  the  installation  of  the  carpet-bag  and 
scalawag. — Claiborne,  *  Seventy-Five  Years  in  Old  \"ir- 
ginia,'  p.  319. 

1904  These  were  called  carpetbaggers,  not  because  the  word  was 
descriptive  or  euphonious,  but  because  they  have  no  other 
name  by  which  they  are  known.  They  were  imprincipled 
adventurers  who  sought  their  fortunes  in  the  South  by 
plimdering  the  disarmed  and  defenceless  people. . .  .That 
a  few  rapscalhons  and  carpetbaggers  might  have  unlimited 
hcense  to  thieve  and  plunder. — Id.,  pp.  323,  326. 

Carriole.    A  sleigh. 

1808  I  rode  in  a  cariole  for  one  person. — Pike,  *  Sources  of  the 
Mississippi,'  i.  68.     (X.E.D.) 

1820  The  Carriole  gailv  careers  over  the  frost-bound  river. — 
SiUiman,  '  Tom*  of  Quebec,'  p.  337.     (X.E.D.) 

1833  Their  highest  ambition  is  to  turn  out  the  fa.stest  trotting 
pony  when  the  carriole  races  commence  on  the  ice  at  mid- 
stunmer. — C.  F.  Hoffman,  *  A  Winter  in  the  Far  West,' 
i.  118  (Lend.,  1835). 

Carry,  Carrying.    A  portage. 

1857  From  tliis  place  we  were  to  walk  over  a  *'  earrj/,''  stated  to 
be  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  wliich  was  nearer  six. — 
Knick\  Mag.,  1.  494  (Nov.). 

1857  Tliis  was  my  first  experience  in  '' rarr///;jj/,"  the  generic 
word  for  this  sort  of  business. — /(/..  495. 

1858  AtlengthaMr.  H.,  who  has  a  eanip  at  the  othtr  end  of  the 
**  carry,^'  appeared  with  a  truck.  .  .  .The  next  tiling  \\i\s  to 
get  our  canoe  and  effects  over  the  carry. — H.  D.  Thoreau, 
*Chesuncook'  (Atl.  Monthly). 

1860  We  crossed  the  carr^  at  day-break. — All  the  Year  Round, 
p.  588.     (N.E.D.) 
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Carry-all.     An  indefinite  term  for  a  ceurria^e  of  a  useful  rather 

than  handsome  kind,  variable  in  capacity. 

1814  Itisan  unfair  sight,  to  see  women  guiding  their  carry-alls 
to  pamper  the  city  with  their  luscious  melons,  without  a 
man. — Arthur  Singleton,  *  Letters  from  the  South  and 
West,'  p.  27  (Boston,  1824). 

1833     You  can  sartainly  get  along  with  that  ar  httle  carry-aU. — 
James  Hall,  '  Legends  of  the  West,'  p.  190  (Phila.). 
[For  fuller  quotation  see  Priming.] 

1835  We  prevailed  upon  [him]  to  lend  us  his  horse  Tony,  and 
another  "  carry-alV — C.  J.  Latrobe,  *  The  Rambler  in 
North  America,'  ii.  52  (Lond.). 

1837  Wo  mounted  our  carry-all,  a  carriage  which  holds  four. — 
Harriet  Martineau,  *  Society  in  America,'  i.  276.     (N.E.D.) 

1840  Queer  carry-alls  did  these  Buckeye  boys  construct ;  strange 
arks,  drawn  by  four,  six,  eight,  and  ten  horses  :  shaded 
with  bouglis,  and  carrying  from  fifteen  to  thirty  of  the 
hard-handed  gentry.  —  Buffalo  Commercicd  Advertiser, 
Sept.  12. 

1850  One  man,  who  raised  the  largest  cucumbers,  and  hewi  the 
most  satisfactory  children,  and  drove  the  prettiest  carryall, 
— Sylvester  Judd,  *  Richard  Edney,'  p.  46. 

1853  Taking  his  wife  in  the  old-fashioned  but  strong  **  carryaUy^ 
he  journeyed  some  forty  miles. — Daily  Morning  HercUd, 
St.  Louis,  March  11. 

1857  They  came  [to  the  frontier]  in  a  one-horse  **  carry-all,'' 
and  were  apparently  very  poor. — Knick  Mag,,  1.  441  (Nov.). 

Case.     A  queer  or  difficult  character. 

1833  In  the  slang  of  the  backwoods,  one  swore  that  he  would 
never  be  one-eyed,  that  is,  dishonest ;  another,  that  he 
would  never  be  "a  casCy"  that  is,  flat,  without  a  dollar. — 
*  Sketches  of  David  Crockett,'  p.  24  (N.Y.). 

1840  Were  you  ever  at  a  corn  shucking  in  the  West  ?  If  you 
were,  you  never  left  it  without  hearing  the  wool  hat  and 
linsey  hunting-sliirt  boys  sing — 

Mary  Rogers  are  a  case. 

And  so  are  Sally  Thompson  ; 

General  Jackson  are  a  horse. 

And  so  are  Colonel  Jolmson. 
Mr.  Duncan    of  Ohio,   House   of  Repr.,  April  10  :  Cong, 
Globe,  p.  435,  Appendix. 

1856  This  sister  of  mine  is  a  pretty  rapid  little  cane,  1  can  tell 
you. — ^Irs.  Stowe,  '  Dred,'  chap.  xv. 

1862  The  other  prisoners  are  all  sharp,  intelligent-looking  men, 
no  hard-looking  cases  like  Yankee  prisoners  and  East 
Tennessee  Tories  usually  are. — 2^ he  Southern  Confederacy 
(Atlanta,  Ca.),  May  3. 
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Casket.    A  coffin  of  an  elaborate  and  costly  kind. 

1881  Here  the  casket  will  be  placed  on  the  train  for  Cleveland. 
— N.Y.  corr.  of  The  Times,  Sept.  24.    (N.E.D.) 

1910  [The  funeral  eulo^t]  should,  of  course,  compare  his 
remarks  to  a  flower,  or,  better  still,  a  floweret,  which  he 
is  dropping  on  the  "  casket,''  In  polite  society  the  word 
**  coffin  "  has  become  obsolete.  To  sympathize  with  the 
mourners  is  to  **  mingle  one's  tears  with  theirs."  The 
grave-stone  is  either  **  the  marble  shaft "  or  **  the  simple 
stone  which  marks  the  spot  where  his  mouldering  dust 
is  deposited." — N.Y,  Evening  Post,  Sept.  29. 

Cassaba  or  Cassava.     The  manioc,  from  which  tapioca  is  made. 
1777    The  inhabitants  had  none  but  Cassava  bread. — Robertson, 

*  History  of  America,'  ii,  430.     (N.E.D.) 
1837     A  nigger  wench,  baking  cassaba  bread  on  an  old  rusty 

griddle. — Knick,  Mag.,  ix.  270  (March). 

Cassine.     See  quotation. 

1775  At  this  place  [the  traveller]  is  entertained  with  tobacco 
and  cassine  drink. . .  .The  cussine  is  by  them  used  as  a 
drink.  They  barbacue  or  toast  the  leaves,  and  make 
a  strong  decoction  of  them. — B.  Romans,  *  Florida,'  p.  93. 

Cat     A  cat-fish. 

1705     Conger-Eels,  Perch,  and  Cats,  &c. — Beverley,  *  Virginia,' 

ii.  32. 
1790     Perch,  pike,  eel,  and  cats  of  a  monstrous  size. — Mass. 

Spy,  Sept.  16. 
1796    The  spotted  cat  is  mentioned  in  Stedman's   *  Surinam.' 

(N.E.D.) 
1805     Fish  sc€ffce,  cuid  those  principally  of  the  cat  kind. — Mass. 

Spy,  July  17. 
1853     Other  kmds  of  river  fish  [were  abundant,]  but  the  huge 

*'  ecus,''   where  were  they  ? — Paxton,    *  A   Stray  Yemkee 

in  Texas,'  p.  65. 

Cat  in  a  strange  garret.  Nearly  equivalent  to  *'  a  fish  out  of  water." 
1824     "  What  was  King  Caucus  like  ?  "  said  an  old  gentleman. 
**  Why,  like  a  cat  in  a  strange  garret,  frightened  at  every 
step  it  took,  and  alarmed  at  every  thing  it  saw." — Wood- 
stock (Vt.)  Observer,  March  16  ;  from  Niles's  Register. 

Catalpa.     A  species  of  Bignonia.     Mentioned  by  Catesby,  1731- 

1748.     (N.E.D.) 
1794    The  catalpa  is  a  large  tree,  with  leaves  remarkably  simple 

and  heart-shaped. — Martyn,    *  Rousseau's   Botany,'    xxii. 

317.    (N.E.D.) 
1816     The  broad-leafed,  long-podded  catalpa. — Arthiu*  Singleton, 

*  Letters  from  the  South  and  West,'  p.  61  (Boston,  1824). 
1818     The  catalpa  (Bignonia  Catalpa)  is  now  planted  extensively 

in  Opelousas,  find  is  used  for  posts,  bournes  to  the  land, 

and  other  purposes  demanding  timber  of  long  duration. — 

W.  Darby,  *  Emigrtint's  Guide,'  p.  80  n. 
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Catalpa — corud, 

1819     In  the  gardens  [of  New  Orleans]  frequently  spread  their 

umbrage  the  pride  of  China,  and  the  brotid-leaved  catalpa. 

— Arthiu"  Smgleton,  p.  118  (Boston,  1824). 
1823     It  is  called  petalfra,  which,  as  well  as  catalpa,  the  received 

appellation,  may  be  a  corruption  from  Catawba,  the  name 

ot  the  tribe  of  Indians  by  whom  the  tree  may  have  been 

introduced. — E.   James,    *  Rocky  Mountain   Expedition,* 

i.  36  (Phila.). 
1850    The  ailanthus,   and  catalpa,   are  our  cockney's  favorite 

trees.— D.  G.  Mitchell,  *  The  Lorgnette,'  ii.  166  (1852). 

Catawampous.      A   ludicrous   word   associated   with   images   of 

terror. 
1843     The  other  one  what    got   sker'd  is  a  sort  of  ccUawampua 
(spiteful).— R.  Carlton,  '  The  New  Purchase,'  i.  265. 

Cat-bird.     The    Muscicapa  vertice  nigro :    Phil,   Trans,  xxxvii. 

175  (N.E.D.),  1731. 
1821     The  Cat-bird  and  the  Thrush  have  native  notes  in  an  almost 

endless  variety. — T.  Dwight,  *  Travels,'  i.  54. 

Catch-all.     A  miscellaneous  receptacle. 

1838  [The  Administration  party  includes]  old  Federalists,  the 
champions  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  counterfeit 
Democrats,  National  Republicans,  Antimasons,  and 
Abolitionists.  They  have  been  a  kind  of  catch-all,  or 
omnium  gatherum. — Mr.  Yell  of  Arkansas  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  April  16  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  275  (Appendix). 

1866  The  general  catch-all  and  menagerie. . .  .of  all  the  family 
Htter.— Mrs.  Stowe,  *  Little  Foxes,'  p.  27.     (N.E.D.) 

Catch-dog.     See  quotation. 

1800  Mr.  Hamlet  says  at  the  South  you  cannot  get  runawa5rs 
without  blood-hounds  and  catch-dogs.  Southern  gentle- 
men will  not  descend  to  hunt  negroes. — Mr.  Van  Wyck 
of  N.Y.,  June  16  :   Co7ig.  Globe,  p.  436,  Appendix. 

Catch  on.     To  apprehend,  to  grasp  the  point. 

1884  '*  He  Didn't  Catch  On  to  the  Pronunciation." — Head-line 
in  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Tribune,  July  18.    (N.E.D.) 

1888  Tlie  managers  of  the  Boston  Globe  have  a  faculty  of  catching 
on,  as  the  boys  say. — Peabody  Reporter,  n.d.  (Farmer). 

a. 1894  "  Blanio  my  skin  ef  the  men  folks  weren't  a  darned 
sight  oft  oner  in  my  grocery,  sittin'  on  barrils  an'  liistin'  in 
corn-juice,  than  ever  any  of  you  be  here."  *'  Ye  don't 
catch  on,''  returned  Wyiibrook. — F.  Bret  Harte,  *  Old 
I'rosper's  Mother.' 

Cat-haul.     See  (|Uot.  1816. 

1816  What  is  the  most  ludicroiLS,  but  horrid,  the  cat-Iiaul  ; 
that  is,  to  fasten  a  slave  down  flatwise  upon  the  ground, 
with  stak(^  and  cords,  and  then  to  take  a  huge  fierce  tom- 
cat by  the  tail  backward,  and  haul  him  down  along  the 
screeching  wretch's  bare  back,  with  his  claws  clinging 
into  the  quick  all  the  wnv. — .Arthiu*  Singleton,  *  Letters 
from  the  South  and  West,'  p.  79  (Boston,  1824). 
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Cat-haul — contd. 

1840  The  Anti-Slavery  Almanac  for  1840  is  filled  up  with  pic- 
tures, such  as  white  people  of  the  South  branding  slaves, — 
hunting  slaves  with  do^  and  guns, — co/-^t//in^  slaves,  &c. 
— ^Mr.  Benton  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Jan.  12 :  Cong.  Globe, 
p.  99  (Appendix). 

1844-7  I  saw  a  slave  punished  by  cat-hauling. — Chambers's 
Misc.,  cxlix.  17.    (X.E.D.) 

Cats  and  elay.  See  quot.  1848.  This  mode  of  building  was 
introduced  by  Scottish  immigrants. 

1756  The  cottage  was  built  of  timber  stoops,  and  what  we  call 
cat  and  clay  uxUls. — Mrs.  Calderwood's  Journal  (N.E.D.). 

1848  [He  resided]  in  the  same  original  log  cabin,  which  in 
course  of  time  ficquired  a  roof,  a  puncheon  floor  below, 
and  a  clapboard  roof  above,  a  small  square  window  without 
glass,  and  a  chimney  carried  up  with  **  ctUs  and  clay  *' 
to  the  height  of  the  ridge-pole.  These  "  cats  and  clay  " 
were  pieces  of  small  poles,  well  embedded  in  mortar. — 
Dr.  D.  Drake,  '  Pioneer  Life  in  Kentucky,'  p.  20  (Cincinn., 
1870). 

1889  They  were  also  called  dirt  and  stick  chimneys  :  see  Phelan's 
*  Hist,  of  Tennessee,'  p.  25  (Boston). 

Cats  and  Dogs.  "  To  pay  in  cats  and  dogs  "  is  to  pay,  not  in  cash, 
but  in  inconvenient  or  useless  commodities. 

Cat-stiek.    A  small  stick  suitable  for  the  game  of  "  cat." 

1867         An  honest  cord  in  Jethro  still  would  fail 
By  a  good  foot  upon  the  Deacon's  scale  ; 
And,  more  to  abate  the  price,  liis  gimlet  eye 
Would  pierce  to  cat-sticks  that  none  else  could  spy. 

J.  R.  Lowell,  *  Fitz  Adam's  iStory.' 

Catting.     Going  after  cat-fish. 

1834  I'm  jist  now  Hke  I've  been  at  times  when  I've  been  out 
catting. — *  The  Kentuckian  in  Xew  York/  ii.  217  (X.Y.). 

Cattycornered.  Diagonally  opposite  or  across.  Sliropslure. 
Lancashire,  and  Leicester  Dialect.     X.E.I).,  s.v.  'Cater.' 

1836  One  of  that  class. . .  .who,  when  compelled  to  share  their 
bed  with  another,  he  in  that  engrossinc:  position  called 
^*  catty-cornered.''— J.  C.  Xeal,  *  Charcoal  Sketches,'  p.  190. 

1843  Two  strings  diagonally  fastened,  or,  as  he  better  under- 
stood it,  "'  kattekorner'd  like." — R.  Carlton,  *  The  Xew 
Purchase,'  i.  261. 

1847  [When  the  bcfur]  got  putty  cloast,  he  walked  round  caie- 
cornered  like. — *  Quarter  Race  in  Kentucky,'  A:c.,  p.  100. 

0.1854  — All  the  cris-crossiiigs,  meanderings,  triauglings,  and 
ca// ?/-corticn /J {/s  [of  a  dance]. — Dow,  Jan.,  '  Patent  Sermons,' 
iv.  79. 

1896  Let's  take  tliis  catecomcred  cut  through  here. — Ella  Higgin- 
son,  *  Tales  from  Puget  Sound,'  p.  88. 
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Caucus.     A  meeting  of  politicians  in  order  to  settle  their  combined 

plan  of  action.     Hence  to  caucus,  caucussing,  house-caucus, 

&c.     See  Notes  and  Qtieries,  particularly  Series   Five   and 

Six.     The  word  has  been  referred  (see  1841)  to  a  caulker's 

meeting  held  in  Boston,  1770  ;     but  **  the  caucus  club  "  is 

mentioned  by  John  Adams  seven  years  eturher  :    see  N.E.D. 

See  also  quot.  1774. 

1774     Mr.  Samuel  Adams  conferred  with  Mr.  Warren  of  Plymouth 

upon  the  necessity  of  giving  into  spirited  measures,  €md 

then  said  :    **  Do  you  keep  the  conunittee  in  play,  and  I  will 

go  and  make  a  caucus  against  the  evening ;    and  do  you 

meet  me."     Note :     the  word  caucus,  and  its  derivative 

caucusing,  are  often  used  in  Boston.      The  last  cmswers 

much  to  what  we  style  parhamenteering  or  electioneering 

. . .  .The  word  is  not  of  novel  invention.     More  than  fifty 

years  ago,  ^Mr.  Samuel  Adams's  father,  and  twenty  others, 

one  or  two  from  the  north  end  of  the  town  where  the  ship 

business  is  carried  on,  used  to  meet,  make  a  caucus,  and  lay 

their  plans  for   introducing  certain  persons  into  places 

of  trust  and  power. — W.  Gordon,  *  Hist.  Am.  Revolution,* 

i.  365  (Lend.,  1788). 

1799  It  was  said  that  a  Tory  caucus  was  held  some  nights  €igo 
at  Mr.  Craick's  lodging. — The  Aurora  (Phila.),  Jan.  8. 

1800  The  bill  was  discussed  at  the  Caucus  on  Wednesday 
evening. — Id.,  Feb.  19. 

1800  The  Caucusses  are  now  carried  on  more  cautiously  than 
lieretofore — they  now  assume  the  character  of  tea  and  card 
parties. — Id,,  March  29. 

1800  They  would  recommend  that  the  [Congressional]  Hbrary 
be  divided  into  sev^eral  small  apartments,  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  Sub-Caucusses, — Id.,  May  10. 

1800  Ross.  Join  the  Caucus,  we  shall  meet  presently.  Gunn. 
Pray  what  docs  Caucus  come  from  ?  I  have  often  thought 
of  it  and  looked  in  Bailey's  Dictionary. — Id.,  June  4. 

1802  — Wliose  meetinf,^s,  Cacusscs  (sic),  plots,  and  stratagems 
arc  not  so  secret  as  tJio  junto  may  vainly  imagine. — 
*  i^etters  lo  Alexander  Hamilton,'  p.  9  (N.Y.). 

1802  — Treasonable  night  Caucusses,  which  it  is  certain  are 
frequently  held  in  New  York. — Id.,  p.   11. 

1806  Would  tliey  not  liavo  assembled  in  Caucusses,  and  borne 
testimony  against  such  destructive  proceedings?  —  Lan- 
caster (Pa.)  Intelligencer,  Juno  10  :    from  Boston  Chrofiiclc, 

1811  The  electioneering  caucuss/ny  will  be  over,  and  Mr.  Madison 
still  the  man  of  the  people. — Mass.  Sp^/,  Dec.  18. 

1813  I  advanced  up  to  a  caucus  of  gentlemen  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. — The  ^Stranger,  Oct.  9  (Albany, 
N.Y.). 

1816  It  is  said  that  a  caucus  at  A\  a.sliington  is  to  be  counter- 
caucusscd. — Mass.  >S/)//,  May  1. 

1817  Every  individual  of  the  Pruuavif  Caucus  may  justly  feel 
liimseif  otiended. — Boston   Weekly  Messenger,  Nov.  13. 
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Caneos — eorud, 

1818  The  defeated  party  complain  of  the  corrupt  inflnence 
of  "  Caucus,^*  I  have  often  enquired  the  meaning  of  this 
term,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  power  exercised,  but  I  have 
not  received  any  satisfactory  mformation.  An  American 
writer  sajrs  it  is  **  a  cant  term  for  those  private  meetings 
which  are  held  by  the  political  parties  previous  to  elections, 
for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  candidates." ...  .[A  man 
is  quoted  as  saying] :  **  Only  mind,  I  tell  you,  Adams 
never  can  be  president ;  for  he  will  not  be  able  to  do 
anything  with  Caucus.*' — H.  B.  Fearon,  *  Sketches  of 
America,'  p.  321  (Lond.). 

1820  The  libel  on  the  Convention,  which  charged  them  with 
caucusing  for  the  principal  offices  of  the  State. — SL  Louis 
Enquirer y  July  19. 

1820  The  caucus  have  met  and  met  again,  and  determined  upon 
what  shall  be  done  in  Missouri. — /d.,  July  26. 

1821  [Our  cousin's]  bandboxes  and  wardrobes  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  curiosity  and  secret  caticussing  among 
my  girls. — Mass,  Spy,  Jan.  17  :     from  The  Ploughboy. 

1823  I  went  in  the  evening  to  the  Town-Hall,  to  Caucus^  a  grand 
pohtic€d  meeting  of  thousands  of  the  mobocracy. — W.  Faux, 
*  Memorable  Dajrs,'  p.  28  (Lond.). 

1823  Caucus  vs.  Caucus.  Andrew  Gregg  is  nominated  by 
the  People's  Caucus  as  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
opposition  to  the  unlieard  of  candidate  of  the  Legislative 
Caucus,  John  Andrew  Shulze. — Lancaster  (Pa.)  Journal, 
June  20. 

1824  A  tavern  is  a  h'ttle  republic,  where  you  may  caucus  and 
nominate,  and  vote  for  yourself  without  a  dissenting 
voice. — Mass,  Spy,  Jan.  14 :  from  the  Portsmouth 
Journal, 

1824  There  are  181  [members  of  Congress]  who  deem  it  inex- 
pedient to  meet  in  Catiais. — Missouri  IntcUigcncery 
March  13. 

1824  Mtidam  Caucus  has  ushered  into  the  world  another  heir- 
apparent  to  the  presidential  chair. — Id.,  ^larch  13. 

1835  In  caucus  assembled,  it  was  agreed  that  a  favorable  oppor- 
tiuiity  was  now  presented  to  wreak  their  spite  tipon  poor 
Hill.—*  Biog.  of  Isaac  Hill,'  p.  46  (Concord,  X.H.). 

1835  Legislative  caucuses  [said  Mr.  Hill]  should  be  considered  as 
no  fm-ther  binding  than  as  they  express  the  popular 
sentiment. — /cf.,  p.  58. 

1836  Congressional  caucuses  were  for  a  long  tin^e  practised 
dimng  the  protracted  contests  for  power  between  the  old 
republican  and  federal  parties.  The  practice  was  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  public  sentiment 
upon  a  sinirle  individual,  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the 
principles  of  the  party,  which  might  be  lost  by  division. 
AU  caucuses,  conventions,  or  meetings,  of  the  dominant 
power,  have  had  the  same  object  in  view. — Mr.  Cnirland 
of  Virginia  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  1  : 
Cong,  Globe,  p.  258  (Appendix). 
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Caucus — contd. 

1841  The  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  xviii.  186  (Sept.)»  refers 
caucus  to  the  caulker's  meetings  held  in  Boston  in  1770. 

1888  House -caucus,  —  Bryco's  'American  Commonwealth/ 
(N.E.D.) 

Cause.     Because.     Enprlish   examples.    1556-1682   (N.E.D.). 

Much  used  by  children  and   illiterate    people   in  the  U.S. 
1798     [He]  said  so  to  make  fun  of  me,  cause  I  was  a  Jarzymtin. — 

Th^  Aurora  (Phila.),  Dec.  13. 
181G     Cau^e  you've  got  20,  or  30,000  dollars,  you  call  it  a  glorious 

treaty. — Mass.  Spy,  May  1. 
1856     Do  you  eat  johnny  cake  ?    'cause  if  you  don't  I'll  cut  some 

wheat  bread. — Widotv  Bedott  Papers,  No.  7. 
1884     Harper's  Magazine.     (N.E.D.) 
CautioUy  a.     An  example  :    usually  in  a  ludicrous  sense. 

1834  The  way  I'll  lick  you  will  be  a  caution  to  the  balance  of 
your  family. — Knickerbocker  Mag,,  iii.  35  (Jan.). 

1835  The  number  of  little  children  [at  Erie,  &c.]  is,  as  they  say 
in  the  West,  a  caution, — *  Life  on  the  Lakes,'  i.  61  (N.Y., 
1836). 

1837  The  way  the  heels  of  politicians  are  tripped  up  now-a-days 
is  a  caution  to  the  weathercocks  of  all  parties. — Bait. 
Comml.  Transcript,  Dec.  29,  p.  2/1. 

1838  Ho  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  way  in  which  he 
would  "  use  up  "  his  opponent,  when  they  got  on  the  stump, 
would  be  a  cautioji  to  yankee  pedao:ogues  in  all  coming 
time— B.  Drake,  '  Tales,  &e.,'  p.  80  (Cincinn.). 

1839  Off  wo  hied  to  the  prairie,  and  the  way  the  feathers  flew 
was  a  caution. — John  Plumbe,  *  Sketches  in  Iowa,  &c.,' 
p.  56  (St.  Louis). 

1840  The  way  Mrs.  N.  rolls  up  hor  eyes  when  the  English  are 
mentioned  is  certainly  a  caution. — Mrs.  Kirkland,  '  A  New 
Home,'  p.  259. 

1842  Tlio  way  it  stormed  was  a  caution  to  our  little  dog  Moses. 
— Fhihu  *S7)/r//  of  the  Times,  Oct.  20. 

1844     The  way  that  factory  at  the  Masonic  Hall  turns  out  the 

chirkons  [l)y  steam  iieat]  is  a  ca^ttion  to  ''  biddies." — Id., 

Sept.  9. 
18 15     TJiey  mounted  their  nap;s,  and  the  way  they  cleared  was 

a  caution  to  Crockett. — P.  P.  Pratt,  Account  of  his  escape  : 

The  Prophet  (N.Y.),  Feb.  8. 
184G     TJu^  way  we  went  it  was  a  criution  to  any  thing  short  of 

locomotive    doin's. — '  Quarter    Kace    in    Kentucky,    &c.,' 

p.  123  (Phila.). 
1846     The  way  [the  hvi\v]  walked  at  me  with  his  two  fore  legs 

was  a  eaution  to  slow  do«is. — /</.,  p.  138. 
1846     When  I  did  ^it  out  of  site,  the  way  I  did  sail  was  a  caution 

to  turtles  and  all  other  slow  varmints. — Id.,  p.  88. 
1848     The  pace  [the  mare]  took  down  the  hill  was  certainly  a 

caution  to  snails. — '  Stray  Subjects,'  p.  158  (Phila.). 
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CautiOD,  a— contd. 

a.  1849    Yon  ought  to  see  me  sleep  sometimes — the  way  I  take  it 

easy  is  o  caution  to  children. — ^Dow,  Jim.,  *  Patent  Sermons,' 

i.  242. 
1850    [Negroes,  &c.]  were  vociferating  for  cargo  in  tones  that 

were  a  caution  to  onrang-outangs. — Theodore  T.  Johnson, 

*  Sights  in  the  Gold  Region,*  p.  9  (N.Y.). 

1850  She  took  off  her  shoe,  and  the  way  a  number  ten  brogan 
commenced  givin  a  hoss  particular  Moses  were  a  caution 
to  hoss-flesh.— *  Odd  Leaves,'  p.  52  (Phila.). 

1851  The  way  he  squalled,  rolled,  kicked,  puked,  snorted,  and 
sailed  into  the  eur,  was  o  caution  to  old  women  on  three 
legs. — *  An  Arkansaw  Doctor,'  p.  151  (Phila.). 

1862  The  rapid  way  with  which  the  eatables  disappeared  was 
a  caution  to  the  beholder. — Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver, 
April  26. 

1862  We'll  have  a  bcuiyan  breakfast,  but  our  appetite  for  dinner 
will  be  o  caution  to  aUigators. — Harper's  Weekly,  June  7. 

Cave.     See  quotation. 

1812    Leads  (or  loads)  are  the  smaller  fissures  that  connect  with 

the  larger,  which  are  called  by  the  miners  caves, — H.  M. 

Brackenridge,  *  Views  of  Louisiana,'  p.  148. 

Cave  in.    (lit.)  To  collapse. 

1764    Nor  was  he  missed  till  he  had  been  buried  an  Hour,  when 

the  People  found   the  Well  caved  in, — Boston  Evening 

Post,  Jan.  30. 
1796     The  cellars  are  walled  with  brick. . .  .to  prevent  the  loose 

sand  from  caving  in. — Morse,   *  Am.  Geography,'  i.  398. 

(N.E.D.) 
1809     Mr.  Benfmuel  Bucklin  was  killed  by  the  caving  in  of  a  foun- 
tain which  he  was  stoning. — Mass.  Spy,  Oct.  25. 
1827     The  wall  below  him  caved  in,  and  he  was  carried  to  the 

bottom. — Id.,  July  25  :    from  the  Newark  Eagle. 
1829     The  sides  of  the  pit  which  they  had  made  began  to  cave 

in, — Id.,  Aug.  25  :    from  the  N.  Y.  CominL  Advertiser. 
1832     The  heavy  rains  caused  the  banks  of  the  trenches  to  cave  in 

upon  them. — Williamson's  *  History  of  Maine,'  ii.  115. 
1857     An  especially  uncomfortable  chair  with  a  caving-in  seat 

and    rickety   back    was    assigned    to    me. — T.    B.    Gunn, 

'  New  York  Boarding  Houses,'  p.  98. 

Cave  in.     (fig.)  To  yield,  to  collapse  physically  or  morally. 
1837-40     He  warn't  a  goin'  to  cave  in  that  way. — *  Sam  Slick,' 

p.  55.    (N.E.D.) 
1848     The  South- Western   and   Western   Locos,    it  is   thought, 

will  cave  in. — N.Y.  Tribune,  March  4  (Bartlett). 
1848     Bimeby  the  old  hardshell  caved  in  for  want  of  breth. — 

*  Jones's  Fight,'  p.  30  (Phila.). 

1850  When  northern  territory  was  the  question,  at  the  first 
growl  of  the  British  lion  the  South  "  caved  inJ" — Mr.  Van 
Dyke  of  N.J.,  House  of  Repr.,  March  4  :  Cong.  Qlobe, 
p.  323,  Appendix. 
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Cave  In—contd. 

1862  The  result  of  [this  movement]  will  be  a  universal  "  caving 
in  "  upon  the  part  of  Southern  Whigs  to  the  support  of 
General  Scott. — Mr.  Fitch  of  Indiana,  the  same.  May  17  : 
id.,  p.  1385. 

1853  It  goes  agin  my  grit  for  Hardscrabble  to  cave  in  to  Dog- 
town. — *  Life  Scenes,'  p.  43. 

a.  1853  Another  half  year  has  caved  in, — collapsed  into  eternity. 
— Dow,  Jun.,  *  Patent  Sermons,'  iii.  196. 

1854  He'd  seen  a  feller  cave  in,  and  come  out  as  cow'd  as  a  whipt 
spaniel.— H.  H.  Riley,  '  Puddleford,'  p.  86  (N.Y.). 

1856  Both  these  worthy  gentlemen,  to  use  the  Icmguage  of  their 
conquerors,  caved  in. — Mrs.  Stowe,  *  Dred,'  chap.  liv. 

1856  One  never  knew  whether  to  laugh,  or  to  cave  in  to  dignity, 
when  she  thus  arose. — Knick.  Mag,,  xlviii.  605  (Nov.). 

1857  Here  the  preacher  caved  in,  completely  done  up. — Id., 
xlix.  276  (March). 

1857     His  patience  and   his   temper   at  last  caved  in, — S.    H. 

Hammond,  '  Wild  Northern  Scenes,'  p.  94. 
1859     You  might  just  as  well   **  cave  in  "  first  as  last. — J.  G. 

Holland,  '  Titcomb's  Letters,'  p.  141. 

Cave  in.     (act.)  To  beat  in,  to  crush  in. 

1857  He  would  feel  like  cuving  my  head  in,  if  he  knew. — Knick. 
Mag.,  xhx.  278  (March). 

Cavort.     To  prance  about.      See  quot.  1840.      Probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  curvet. 

1834  Government's  bought  their  land,  and  it's  wrong  for  them 
to  be  cavorting  roimd  qiiiet  people's  houses  £iny  more. — 
C.  F.  Hoffman,  '  A  Winter  in  the  Far  West,'  ii.  28  (Lend., 
1835). 

1840  He  galloped  this  waj%  then  that,  and  then  the  other  ; 
spurred  his  horse  to  one  group  of  citizens,  then  to  another  ; 
then  daslied  off  at  full  speed,  as  if  fleeing  from  danger  ; 
and,  suddenly  checking  his  horse,  returned  first  in  a  pace, 
then  in  a  trot,  and  tlien  in  a  canter.  Wliile  he  was  per- 
forming tlicse  various  evolutions,  he  ciu-sed.  swore,  whooped, 
screamed,  and  tossed  himself  in  every  attitude  which  man 
could  assume  on  horseback.  In  short,  he  cavorted  most 
mairnanimously  (a  term  which,  in  our  tongue,  expressed 
.  all  that  I  have  described,  and  a  little  more,)  and  seemed 
to  be  setting  all  creation  at  defiance. — A.  B.  Longstreet, 
'  Oeorgia  Scones.'  p.  23. 

1840  That  ar  man  lie  ttx^ks  up  a  dornick,  and  made  a  heap  of 
carortins. — Daili/  rvnnant  (St.  Louis),  June  18. 

1845  She  better  nut  come  a  curort iti'  bout  me  with  any  of  her 
carryiiis  on. — *  Chronick'S  of  l'ine\ille,'  p.  178. 

1847  I  ain't  a  follow  to  corort  {^ic)  or  make  a  fuss. — Oregon 
tSpectalor,  Jan.  7. 

1848  In  a])out  a  nvinit  he  cuin  auin,  cusin  [cussing]  and  cavortin 
enuff  to  sink  the  boat. — '  Major  Jones's  Sketches  of  Travel,' 
p.^llO[(Phila.). 
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Cavort— conid 

1854  Wiggins  was  **  cavorting  in  the  upper  regions,"  as  Turtle 
called  it.— H.  H.  Riley,  *  Puddleford,'  p.  108. 

1856  They  go  cavorting  out,  honey-fuggling  their  consciences. — 
Knick,  Mag.,  xlviii.  286  (Sept.). 

1861  Cavort  round  the  coiuitry  on  horseback. — Harper^a  Weekly, 
Oct.  5. 

1866  Tip  then  informed  me  how  the  Yankees  did  come  on  a 
raid,  and  cavorted  about,  eind  how  the  Icidies  let  down  all 
the  valuables  in  the  well,  except  the  baby. — C.  H.  Smith, 

*  Bill  Arp,'  p.  107. 

1869  [The  Bedouins]  were  cavorting  around  on  old  cowbait 
horses,   and  spearing  imaginary  enemies. — Mark  Twain, 

*  New  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  chap.  xx. 

1882  Ker  had  whaled  away.  Bliss  had  sounded  his  nasal  E  flat, 
and  Merrick  had  snorted  and  cavorted  all  around  the  case, 
but  none  of  them  had  touched  the  evidence. — Washington 
Critic,  Sept.  7  (Star-Route  cases). 

Cayuse.     A  native  pony  in  the  Western  coimtry. 

1857  Davis  and  Monnastes  advertise  that  they  can  do  **  all 
manner  of  wrought  and  cast  work,  from  a  Steam  Engine 
and  Boiler  down  to  Shoeing  a  *  Cultus  '  Caytcse  Horse." 
— Oregon  Weekly  Times,  January. 

1869  The  native  horses  become  singularly  skilled  in  *'  bucking,'* 
and  there  are  few  riders  who  can  keep  the  saddle  or  make 
them  yield  to  the  lines.  Twice  our  kiyuse  broke  nearly 
out  of  the  harness ....  The  kiyttse  is  never  perfectly  tamed. 
....  The  Western  man  always  rides  at  a  lope,  and  some- 
times at  a  gallop,  and  when  his  pony  is  worn  down  he  is 
tiu*ned  out  to  grass,  and  a  fresh  one  brought  in,  who  usually 
*'  bucks  "  vigorously  when  he  is  called  into  service. — 
A.  K.  McClure,  *  Rocky  Mountains.'  p.  302. 

1909  You  will  go  on  horse  back,  provided  the  siu'e-footcd  little 
cayuse  doesn't  object,  and  refrains  from  '*  bucking  you 
off."— xV.y.  Ev,  Post,  Feb.  18. 

Centennial  State,  The.  Colorado,  admitted  into  the  Union  in 
1876. 

1881  Tlie  **  Centennud  State  "  [ini^^ht]  have  been  a  quiet  pastoral 
or  ftfrricultural  territory. — Macniilkms  Mag.,  xliv.  233. 
(N.E.D.) 

Centre-table.  A  piece  of  furmtiu*e  once  much  used  for  the 
display  of  vases,  large  books,  &c.,  and  sometimes  blocking 
up  the  parlour. 

185)  I  purchased  some  beautiful  books  for  the  centre-table, — 
D.  G.  Mitchell.  '  The  Lorgnette,'  i.  228  (1852). 

1808     [He]  remained  standing  by  the  centre-table. — Holme  Lee, 

*  B.  Godfrey,'  p.  196.     (N.E.D.) 

Certain-sure.     Very    sure.     A    reduplication   used    by    Southey, 

1804,  but  obs.  in  England.     N.E.D. 
1853     If  he  succeeded,  his  escape  was  sartin-sure. — H.  C.  Watson, 

*  Nights  in  a  Block-House,'  p.  81  (Phila.). 

1856  The  old  man  would  certain  sure  get  riled,  and  I  don't 
want  no  ill  feeHn's  twixt  liim  and  mo. — Knick,  Mag., 
xlviii.  432  (Oct.). 
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Certain-sure— contcZ. 

1862  Thet  night,  I  tell  ye,  she  looked  some  ^ 

She  seem'd  to  've  gut  a  new  soul. 
For  she  felt  sartin-sure  he'd  come, 
Down  to  her  very  shoe-sole. 

James  R.  Lowell,  *  The  Courtin'.* 

Chain-man.     One  who  carries  a  surveyor's  chain. 

1810    Chad  wick  was  acting  as  chaintnan, — The  Repertory  (Boston), 
April  6. 

Chair.     A  light  carriage  or  chaise.     Examples  1753-1821,  N.E.D. 
Obs.  in  England,  and  quite  or  nearly  so  in  the  U.S. 

1781     There    is    a    good    chair    road    from    Savannah. — Advt., 

Royal  Georgia  (JazettCy  Jan.  4. 
1816     Instead  of  a  chaise  [the  Virginians]  use  a  chair,  which  is 

is  very  light,  but  unsocial,  as  they  are  usually  single. — 

Arthur  Singleton,   *  Letters  from  the  South  and  West,' 

p.  04  (Boston,  1824). 
1833     Merchants  and  professional  gentlemen  were  quite  content 

to  keep  a  one-horse  chair, — Watson,  *  Hist.  Tales  of  Phila- 

delpliia,'  p.  131. 

Chair-box.     A  receptacle  forming  part  of  a  chaise. 

1788  The  little  trunk  was  tied  behind  the  chair,  and  the  chair- 
hox  moreover  crammed  with  trumpery.  —  American 
Mti^aim,  iii.  120. 

Chair-post.     The  leg  of  a  chair  (?). 

1788  Tlie  snake  was  about  the  bigness  of  a  common  chair-post, 
— A)ncrica7i  Museum,   iv.   519. 

Chaise-trimmer.     Sterne  has  chaise-vamjyer,  1765.     (N.E.D.) 
1819     Wantcnl,  a  Journeyman    Chaise-Trimmer, — Advt.,  Mass, 
iSpi/,  May  12. 

Chalk,  a  long.    A  gicat  deal. 
1837-40     Haliburton.     (N.E.D.) 

1857  I  tell  you,  it  will  make  ytT  liar  ston  up  worser'n  hogs 
bristles,  a  loruj  chalk. — Kniek.  Mag.,  1.  328  (Oct.). 

Chalk,  the.     To  come  up  to  the  chalk   is  to  "  toe  the  line,"  to 
meet  all  requirements. 

1839  Cases  have  happenc  d  in  which  some  have  not  come  **  up 
to  the  chalk,''  in  the  language  of  another  gentleman, — 
have  not  followed  in  llie  footsteps  of  tlie  party  leaders. 
Mr.  Saltonstall  of  Mass.,  House  of  Heprosentatives,  Dec.  21: 
Cong,  (flobe,  p.  187  (Api)endix).  The  gentlemcui  from 
Pennsylvania  [insinuated]  that  1  was  afraid  to  come  up 
to  what  1  believe  he  called  the  ''scratch."  (Some  one 
here  said  aloud  that  liis  language  was  "  walk  up  to  the 
'    chalk,'') — Mr.  Bell  of  Tennessee,  in  the  same  debate. 
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Chanee.    A  quantity.    A  smart  ehanee.    A  large  quantity.    See 

also  KlOHT  SMABT. 

1819  A  considerable  quantity  is  expressed  by  a  smart  chance  ; 
and  our  hostess  at  Madison  said  there  was  o  smart  chance 
of  Yankees  in  that  village. — David  Thomas,  *  Travels,' 
p.  230  (Auburn,  N.Y.). 

1833  **  There's  a  smart  chance  of  cigars  there  in  the  bar,  stranger 
if  you'd  try  some  of  them,'  said  one  of  the  hooshiers, — 
C.  F.  Hoffman,  *  A  Winter  in  the  Far  West,'  i.  219  (Lond., 
1836). 

1833  I  thought  I  would  somehow  go  and  buy  a  smart  chance 
of  a  nigger-boy  to  help  me  along.— J.  K.  Paulding,  *  The 
Banks  of  the  Ohio,'  ii.  86  (Lond.). 

1833  There  w£is  a  right  smart  chance  of  sickness  when  she  came 
to  the  settlement. — James  Hall,  *  Legends  of  the  West,' 
p.  88  (Phila.). 

1833  There's  a  powerful  chanee  of  the  biggest  bull-frogs  you 
ever  see,  down  in  the  slash  yonder. — James  Hall,  *  Harpe's 
Head,'  p.  162  (Phila.). 

1833  [He  stiid]  it  took  a  powerful  chance  of  truck  to  feed  such  a 
heap  of  folks. — *  Legends  of  the  West,'  p.  9. 

1836     See  Appendix  XXV. 

1840  Oh  dear  me,  they  gin  [the  sick  woman]  a  powerful  chance 
o'  truck. — A.  B.  Longstreet,  '  Georgia  Scenes,'  p.  193. 

1842  I  consider  you  a  very  smart  chance  of  a  boy,  I  do  indeed. — 
Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Jan.  16. 

1845  There's  a  mighty  chance  of  lawyers'  lies  in  the  papers. — 
Cornelius  Mathews,  i.  140  ('  A  Court  Scene  in  Georgia  '). 

1846  Mr.  Douglass,  she  observed,  you  have  got  a  mighty  sitiall 
chance  of  legs. — *  Quarter  Kace  in  Kentucky,'  <*i:c.,  p.  54 
(Phila.). 

1849  [The  Georgian]  strode  a  right  smart  chance  of  a  critter, 
that  couldn't  be  beat  in  "  them  diggins,"  if  you'd  believe 
him. — Knick,  Mag.,  xxxiv.  113  (Aug.). 

1851  Supposin' . . . .  a  smart  chance  of  redskins  were  after  the 
bar. — *  Polly  Peasblossom's  Wedding,'  p.  103. 

1851  [I  had]  a  preMy  smart  chance  of  a  stick  at  my  fingers'  ends. 
—Id.,  p.  123. 

1853     Such  a  powerful  right  smart  chance  of  learning  as  you  have. 

— Daily  Morning  Herald  (St.  Louis),  April  11. 
1855     [The  place  is]  on  the  other  road,  and  a  smart  ronridahont 

chance   to   get    to   it. — W.    G.    Simins,    *  BordcT    i^eagleri,' 

p.  310  (N.Y.). 
1855     We  played  at  Manchester  to  a  good  smart  chance  of  a  house. 

— /rf.,  p.  313. 
1866     So  out  we  goes  to  the  paw -paw  thicket,  and  pealed  (sic)  a 

aright  peart  chance  o'  bark. — Oregon  Weekly  Times,  May  12. 
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Chaparral  or  chapparal.    Sp.    See  quot.  1848. 

1846  Mr.  Brockenbrough  of  Florida  feared  that  a  Mexican 
cJiapparel  might  be  quite  as  formidable  a  place  of  refuge 
for  an  enemy  as  a  Florida  swamp. — House  of  Representa- 
tives, May  13  :   Congressional  Globe,  p.  814. 

184G  The  brigade  advanced  across  the  plain,  and  took  position 
in  tlie  chaparral. — Report  of  Lieut.-Col.  Belknap  to  Gen. 
Taylor,  May  15  :  id.,  p.  680  (Appendix). 

1848  The  holl  on't  's  mud  an'  prickly  pears,  with  here  an'  there 
a  chapparal.  *  Biglow  Papers,'  1st  Series,  No.  2. 

1848  Two  lakes,  each  of  which  was  bounded  by  chapparcU,  a 
thicket  of  cactus,  meschete,  and  various  spiny  shrubs, 
peculiar    to    tlie    country,    and    almost    impenetrable.  — 

*  Taylor  and  his  Campaigns,'  p.  44  (Phila.). 

1848     [We]  stood  with  our  fresh-primed  pieces  on  the  edge  of 

the  chaparral.  —  C.  W.  Webber,  '  Old  Hicks  the  Guide,' 

p.  143  (N.Y.). 
1850     Bayard  Taylor.     (N.E.D.) 
18G0     [The  bear]  had  not  gone  far  before  it  was  heard  to  fall 

heavily  in  a  thick  chapparal. — Knick.  Mag.,  Ivi.  537  (Nov.). 
1888     The  chapparral  bushes  defeated  us  frequently,  in  making 

such    good    hiding-places    for    the    hare. — ilrs.    Custer, 

*  Tenting  on  the  Plains,'  p.  204. 

Charlie  on  the  spot.     A  punctual  person  ;  one  to  be  depended  on. 

1805  I  mean  to  have  my  Simday  shirt 

Wash'd  and  mended,  early, 
And  I  will  be  upon  the  spot. 
As  punctual  as  **  Cliarlcy.'*' 

Mass.  Spy,  Feb.  20. 
1835     Did  I  not  tell  you  tliat  I  would  not  vote  on  the  appro- 
priation bill,  but  when  you  came  to  any  tiling  else  I  wf.s 
''Charlie  on  the  spot''  ?— '  Col.  Crockett's  Tour,'  p.   112 
(Phila.). 
Charlotte.     A  confection  somewhat  resembling  an  apple  dumpling, 

but  lighter. 
1793  The  charlotte  brown,  within  whose  crusty  sides 

A  liellv  soft  the  pulpy  apple  hides. 
Joel  Barlow,  *  The  Hasty-Pudding,'  p.  8  (Hallowell,  1815). 
1860     Charlottes,  cakv  externally,  pulpy  within. — O.  W.  Holmes, 
'  Klsio  Venner,*'  p.  90.    (X.K.I). ) 

Chebacco-boat.     A  kind  of  fishing-boat. 

1837  Fisliiiii:  schoc^ncrs  and  chchacco  boats. — Hawthorne,  *  Twice- 
told  Talcs.'  ii.  02.    (X.K.D.) 

1859  I  recollect  a  little  stream  in  tlie  coimty  of  Essex,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, wliere,  some  fifty  years  a^o,  they  used  to  manu- 
facture a  stirt  of  little  l)oat.  called  chchacco  boat. — Mr. 
Hale  of  N.  H.,  V.^.  Senate,  Fel).  22  :  Cong.  Globe,  p.  1210. 
*^*  Cliebacco  was  the  Indian  name  of  Essex,  Massa- 
chusetts, 
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Clieek.    A  ticket  given  by  a  railway,  an  express  company.  Sec, 

aa  a  temporary  receipt  for  a  piece  of  baggage  :  see  quot.  1861. 

Hence,  to  check   baggage,  to   give   up   one's   checks,  &c. 

Tickets  used  in  theatres  were  called  **  checks  "  a  century  ago  : 

Hark  !  the  check-taker  moody  sOence  breaks. 

And,  bawling  "  Pit  full,"  gives  the  check  he  takes. 

*  Rejected  Addresses.' 

1847  They  will  deny  the  receipt  of  a  check,  and  excwt  the  fare 
again. — Illustrated  London  News,  Sept.  4.   (N.E.D.) 

1848  --Ses  he.  Sir,  give  me  yer  checks  for  yer  baggage,  and  I'll 
take  ye  to  the  Exchange  Hotel. — *  Major  Jones's  Sketches 
of  Travel,'  p.  58  (Phila.). 

1848    When  they  axed  me  for  my  checks,  I  was  deaf  and  dumb. 

...  .1  gin  him  my  checks,  and  in  he  went  for  my  trunks. 

—Id.,  p.  109. 
1860    Douglas  men,  will  you  follow  Little  Sandy  Rives  into 

Black  Republicanism,  for  he  has  taken  his  ticket   and 

checked  his  bctggage  through  ? — Richmond  Enquirer,  Nov.  6, 

p.  1/6. 

1 860  The  Senator  would  like  to  know  what  we  have  got  to  do 
with  checking  baggage.  I  think  we  have  everything  to  do 
with  the  public's  comfort  and  convenience. — Mr.  Cameron 
of  PfL,  U.S.  Senate,  Dec.  21  :  Cong,  Globe,  p.  179. 

1861  The  whole  of  my  luggage,  except  a  large  bag,  was  taken 
charge  of  by  a  man  at  the  New  York  side  of  the  ferry, 
who  "  checked  it  through  "  to  the  capital,  giving  me  a  slip 
of  brass  with  a  number  corresponding  with  a  brass  ticket 
for  each  piece. — W.  H.  Russell,  *  My  Diary,  North  and 
South,'  March  25. 

18 —  "  How  Jim  Bludso  passed  in  his  checks. 

The  night  of  the  Prairie  Belle. 

[Mr.  De  Vere  is  in  error  as   to   the  meaning.     Bhidso's 

journey  was  ended.     He  died,   and,   dying,    *'  passed  in 

his  checks."]     See  also  Appendix  IX. 
Checks  and  balances.      A  phrase  much  used  with  regard  to  the 

provisions  of  the  American  Constitution. 
1796     Magical   logic  ;     or,    a   check   without  a   balance. — Gazette 

of  the  U.S.,  March  25  (Phila.). 
1796     The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  political 

power. — *  Farewell     Address'     of     George     Washinjiton, 

Sept.  19. 
1796     The  checked  and  balanced  government   that  Mr.   Adams 

so  much  admires. — Gazette  of  the  U.S.,  Nov.  5. 

1799  A  government  composed  of  those  elective  checks  and 
balances  which  constitute  that  of  the  United  States. — 
The  Aurora  (Pliila.),  March  29. 

1800  Dr.  Franklin  was  decidedly  averse  to  the  modern  doctrine 
of  checks  and  balances. — Id.,  Feb.  18. 

1800     The  checks  and  balances  which  are  so  much  extolled  in  the 

British  constitution. — Id.,  July  15. 
1821     [These  departments]  they  have  made  co-ordinate,  checking 

and  balancing  one  another. — Thomas  Jeffei-son  to  Judge 

Roane,  June  27. 
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Checkers.    Draughtsmen,  Draught& 

1825  They  think  I  go  there  to  play  checkers  with  him. — John 
Neal,  *  Brother  Jonathan,'  i.  386.    (N.E.D.) 

1870  Out  of  blocks,  thread-spools,  cards,  tuid  checkers,  he  wiD 
build  his  pyramid  with  the  gravity  of  PaUsidio. — Emerson, 
vi.  88.    (N.E.D.) 

1883  He  had  built  up  a  httle  tower  of  checkermen. — Harper's 
Ma^.,  p.  278.    (N.E.D.) 

1910  It  seems  inconceivable  that  two  men  can  be  kept  st^ftdily 
employed  the  year  round  making  checkers.  Yet  that  is 
what  is  done  in  a  mill  at  Bethel.  The  average  output 
of  checkers  from  the  mill  is  800  barrels.  It  has  been  as  high 
as  1,000  and  down  to  600,  but  800  is  the  average.  This 
docs  not  sound  very  large,  but  when  the  figures  are  worked 
out  it  is  found  to  be  a  lot.  In  every  barrel  shipped 
there  are  30,000  checkers  of  the  ordinary  size,  while  in  800 
barrels  there  arei28,800,000,  or  1,200,000  sets  of  twenty- 
four  checkers 'each.  That  is  to  say,  with  the  output  of  this 
Maine  mill  2,400,000  persons  could  be  playing  checkers 
at  the  same  time. — Kennebec  (Me.)  Journal,  April. 

♦^*  The  scaccarium  or  chequer-board  is  of  great  antiquity, 
but  draughtsmen  are  rarely  called  checkers  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Cherokee.     See  quotation. 

1771  An  old  fashioned  lady,  with  a  foretop  of  hair  Cherokeed, 
to  imitate  the  Indian  dress. — Mass,  Spy,  March  21. 

Cherokee  rose.    Eosa  levigata, 

1838  The  piercing  thorn  of  the  Cherokee  rose  renders  it  impene- 
trable by  cattle. — Caroline  Oilman,  *  Recollections  of  a 
Southern  Matron,'  p.  227. 

1846     See  V^irginia  fknce. 

Chess      See  quot.  1836.     Chess-grass,  1736.     N.E.D. 

1806     None  of  them  camo  up,  except  throe  small  blades  just 

before  winter,  which  I  suppose  are  chess, — Tfie  Balance, 

Oct.  15,  p.  332. 

1820  He  aftirnied  that  Chess  was  a  distinct  grain,  as  well  as 
wheat  or  oats,  and  that,  wherever  Chess  sprung  up,  it  had 
been  sown  with  the  last  or  a  previous  crop. — Letter  on 
Chess,  in  The  Ploughboy,  May  20  (Albany,  N.Y.). 

1821  On  the  spot  where  the  chess  had  been  thrown,  there  sprang 
up  a  new  crop  of  chess,  i\s  evenly  spread  as  if  it  had  been 
sown. — T.  Dwight,  *  Travels,'  ii.  441. 

1836  Cheat  and  chess,  which  is  the  name  of  a  weed,  or  species 
of  broom,  resembling  wheat,  and  very  frequently  mmgled 
with  it,. .  .  .is  totally  different  from  wheat.  Chess  grows 
in  pannicles,  and  wheat  in  spikes. — Phila  Puhlic  Ledger, 
May  21. 

1839  Popular  Errors. ..  .That  there  is  no  danger  in  sowing 
chess  with  wheat,  as  cliess  does  not  grow.  The  truth  is, 
chess  does  grow,  and  is  a  hardier  plant  than  wheat. — 
*  Farmer's  Monthly  Visitor,'  i.  11. 
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CaiaSS — conid. 

1842  My  wheat  was  unaccountably  chessy,  though  I  turned 
water  upon  it,  cuid  kept  it  moist  ail  summer. — Mrs.  Kirk- 
land,  *  Forest  Life,'  i.  194. 

1843  Or,  save  us  the  jest. 

As  chess  among  sheaves. 
That  speck  on  the  "  Globe," 
Mr.  John  C.  Rives. 

Nauvoo  (111.)  Neighbor,  Aug.  23. 

Chestnut.     An  old  joke  :  a  **  Joe  Miller." 

1886  Minnie  P.  will  give  £1,000  to  any  one  who  will  submit  to 
her  an  idea  for  legitimate  advertising. ..  .C^es^nw/  ideas 
not  wanted.— i>raf?*.  Rev.,  March  27,  86,2.  (N.E.D., 
which  gives  excmiples  1887-8.) 

%♦  Mr.  Halkett  Lord  (Notes  and  Queries,  7  S.  vii.  52) 
heard  the  word  used  in  Brown's  theatrical  chop-house, 
New  York,  in  1882.  The  attempt  on  the  same  page  to 
connect  it  with  the  Ft,  marron  is  purely  conjectural. 

Chewing  gam.  This  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  **  Mouth 
Glue  "  mentioned  in  Baret's  Alvearie,  1573-80.  (X.E.D.) 
John  Bate  gave  a  recipe  for  it  in  1635  :  **  How  to  make 
mouth  glew.  Take  Isinglasse,  and  steep  it  in  water  untill 
such  time  as  you  may  easily  pull  it  to  peeces,  put  it  into  a 
glasse  or  pot  well  leaded,  and  set  it  in  balneo,  that  is,  in  a 
pot  of  water  on  the  fire,  there  let  it  remaine  untill  all  or  the 
most  part  of  it  be  dissolved,  then  strain  it  thorow  a  wide 
haire  sieve,  while  it  is  hot,  upon  smother  course  and  close 
haire  sieve,  cuad  when  it  is  cold  it  will  be  hke  a  thick  gelly. 
...  .If  you  would  have  it  of  a  dainty  smell,  and  aromaticall 
taste,  put  into  it  a  httle  cinamon  bruised,  and  a  httle  mar- 
jerom,  and  rosemary  flowers,  wliile  it  is  dissolving,  and  if 
you  please  a  small  quantity  of  brown  sugarcandy,  to  give 
it  a  sweetish  smatch." — '  Mysteries  of  Nature  and  Art,' 
Lond.,  p.  248.  It  may  be  that  the  tradition  of  this  domestic 
manufacture  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  17th  century. 

1836  The  down  east  girls  have  a  droll  way  of  amusing  them- 
selves, v'iz.,  by  chewing  spruce  gum,  mingled  as  it  fre- 
quently is  with  dirt,  dead  mosquitoes,  and  swamp  flies. — 
Phila.  Pub,  Ledger,  May  21. 

1842  I  pleaded  till  she  seemed  to  see 

The  burning  words  I  said  ; 
With  murmuring  hp  and  moistened  eye 

She  bent  her  fairy  liead, 
Till  to  my  own  her  cheek  was  pressed, 

— Hope's  sunny  wing  I  saw, — 
And  asked  me  if  I  didn't  want 
A  piece  of  gum  to  chau\ 

Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  April  11. 
1850     And  why,  my  good  Sir,  is  gum  more  ba.-?e  in  a  woman  than 
tobacco  in  a  man  ? — S.  Judd,  *  Richard  Edney,'  p.  158. 
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Chewing  gum— oon^. 

1864     I   am  addicted   to   no  bad  habits,   such  as. , .  .chetuing 

Burgundy    pitchy     and    carrying    a    smelling-bottle,.... 

Burgundy  pitch,  two  chaws  for  a  cent,  Chewing  gum,  cent 

a  stick. —  Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xxix.  268,  293. 
1882    These  things  are  the  **  chewing-gum  of  literature." — Chicago 

Advance,  April  6.     (N.E.D.) 

Chlchado,  Chickadee.     The  Black-cap  Titmouse. 

1850    Not  even  a  frog  or  a  chichado  was  heard. — *  Odd  Leaves,' 

p.  98. 
1854     Tlie     chicJcudce     Hsps     amid     the     evergreens. — Thoreau, 

'  Waldcn,'  iv.  124.     (N.E.D.) 
a.  1854  Fgu:  distant  sounds  the  hidden  chickadee 

Close  at  my  side. 

J.  R.  Lowell,  *  An  Indian-Smnmer  Reverie.' 
1891     [She]  was  a  small,  thin  old  woman,  alert  and  active  as  a 

chickadee. — Rose  T.  Cooke,*  Huckleberries,'  p.  316  (Boston). 

Chickasaw  rose.     The  same  as  the  cherokee  rose  (?) 

1835     The  *'  chicknsaw  rose,''  which  is  a  beautiful  hedge  thorn, 

grows     luxuriantly     [in     Mississippi]. — Ingraham,     'The 

South  West,'  ii.  108. 

Chicken  corn.    See  quotation. 

1856  Chinese  sugar  cane  is  nothing  more  than  what  we  call 
chicken  corn  down  in  Georgia,  and  is  of  no  sort  of  value. — 
]\Ir.  Seward  of  Georgia,  House  of  Repr.,  April  17  :  Cong. 
Globe,  p.  960. 

Chicken  fixings.     CJiickens  with  dressing,  &c. 

1838  [It  is  said]  that  tlie  first  inquiry  made  of  the  guest  by  the 
[Illmois]  village  landlord  is  :  "  Well,  stran-ger,  what'll 
ye  take  ?  wheat-bread  and  chicken  fixens^  or  corn-bread 
and  coininon  doiiis  ?  "  by  the  latter  being  signified  bacon. 
— E.  Flagg,  '  The  Far  West,'  ii.  72  (X.Y.). 

1845  Our  traveller  forgot  his  siu-prise  at  the  diminutive  area 
of  tlie  Texan  capital,  over  a  good  supper  of  *'  corn-dodgers  " 
and  chicken-fix  ins. — Cornelius  Mathews,  *  Writings,*  i.  164. 

1847  Flour  doins  an'  chicken  fiiens,  an'  four  oncommon  fattest 
big  <^^ol)lcrs  rosted  I  ever  seed. — '  Billy  Warwick's  Wedding,' 
p.  104. 

1847  If  you  want  extra  doins  and  chicken  fixings,  you  can  have 
'em  for  tliree  bits. — K)iick.  Mag.,  xxix.  534  (June). 

1847  Tlie  remainder  of  tlio  table  was  filled  up  with  some  warmed- 
up  tougli  old  hen,  called  chicken  fxings. — Rubio,  *  Rambles,' 
p.  19  (r.artlett). 

1848  The  bai-kwoodsinan  [must  have]  his  *'  chicke7i-fixins " 
and  "  slianty-cake." — Knick.  Mag.,  xxxi.  223  (March). 

1859  Tell  Sal  to  knock  over  a  chicken  or  two,  and  get  out  some 
flour,  and  have  some  flour-doins  and  chicken-fix  ins  for  the 
stranger. — Id.,  liii.  317  (March). 
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Chlekeree.    See  quot.  1849. 

1849    The  larger  red  squirrel  or  chickeree,  sometimes  called  the 

Hudson    Bay    squirrel. — Thoreau,     *  Week    at    Concord 

River,'  p.  206.     (N.E.D.) 

a.  1853  The  chickeree  shells  his  nut  in  quietness. — Dow,  Jun., 
*  Patent  Sermons,*  iii.  171. 

China-tree.     The  Azedarac. 

1839  After  dark  we  went  to  the  China-tree  in  the  lane. — *  History 
of  V.  A.  Stewart,'  p.  65  (N.Y.). 

1847  Shaded  by  China-trees. . .  .stood  the  houses  of  planters. — 
Longfellow,  *  Evangeline.*    (N.E.D.) 

1861  The  China-trees  are  beautifid,  and  abundant  about  the 
dwellings  [of  Montgomerv,  Ala.]. — ^J.  B.  Jones,  *  A  Rebel 
War  Clerk's  Diary,*  i.  44  (Phila.,  1866). 

Chineh-bug.  See  quot.  1705.  Chink  is  used  by  Fletcher  ab.  1625 
(N.E.D.).  The  word  is  now  used  to  designate  a  wheat 
destroying  insect  of  the  genus  Blisaus,     (Later  quotations.) 

1705  Chinches  Bie  a  sort  of  flat  Bug,  which  lurks  in  the  Bead- 
ste€Kls  and  Bedding,  and  distiu*bs  People's  Rest  a-nights. — 
Beverley,  *  Virginia,*  iv.  66. 

1888  The  grasshopper  is  unknown  [in  Arkansas] ;  likewise  the 
chinch-hug, — *  Little  Rock  Democrat,'  n.d.  (Farmer). 

1910  The  scales  for  weighing  diamonds  are  so  delicate  that  an 
eyelash  will  turn  the  balances,  but  that  is  nothing  to  the 
scales  of  American  prices,  which  are  so  delicate  tliat  the 
yeU  of  a  crop  killer  who  has  discovered  a  chintz  hug  down 
in  Texas  will  swing  the  balances  in  Cliicago. — Oniaha  Bee 
(March). 

Chin-fly.     A  fly  unknown  to  the  dictionaries. 

1867  You  were  brought  up  on  a  farm,  were  you  not  ?  said  Mr. 
Lincoln;    then  you  know  what  a  chin-fly  is.... Now  if 

Mr.  has  a  presidential  chin- fly  biting  him,  I'm  not 

going  to  knock  it  off,  if  it   only  makes  liis  department  go. 
— F.  B.  Carpenter,  *  Six  Months  at  the  White  House,'  p.  130. 

Chink,  chinking.    See  quot.  1848. 

1818     The  intervals  between  the  logs  "  chunked  *'  and  *'  mudded.*' 
— M.  Birkbeck,  *  Letters  from  Illinois,'  p.  34. 
[For  fuller  quotation  see  Clap-board.] 

1822     Sir  W.  Scott's  '  Nigel  *  (X.E.D.). 

1829  They  knew  better  than  he  did  how  to  **dauh  and  chink  " 
a  cabin. — T.  Flint,  *  George  Mason,'  p.  10  (Boston). 

1840  [In  dressing  up  as  Daniel  Lambert,]  Billy  re([uired  the 
£ud  of  at  least  eight  pillows,  with  some  extra  chinking, 
as  we  say  in  Georgia,  to  give  him  a  bulk  corresponding 
with  this  enormous  weight. — A.  B.  Longstreet,  '  Georgia 
Scenes,*  p.  181. 
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Chinky  chinking — contd. 

1848  The  spaces  between  the  logs  of  the  house  were  closed  by 
chinking ^  or  small  blocks  of  wood  riding  upon  each  other, 
and  afterw6urd  daubed  and  plastered  with  tempered  clay 
or  mud ....  The  chimney  was  chinked,  daubed,  and 
plastered  similar  to  the  house,  except  that  the  plastering 
was  chiefly  inside,  and  quite  thick. — ^Monette,  '  History  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,'  ii.  5. 

1853  The  space  between  the  outside  boards  and  the  inside 
laths  was  chinked  with  mud. — Knick.  Mag,  ,xb".  330  (April). 

1859  The  crevices  between  the  logs  were  c^m/:ed  with  pieces  of 
split  wood. — Mrs.  Duniway,  *  Capt.  Gray's  Company,' 
p.  19  (Portland,  Oregon). 

1880  A  log  cabin  about  eighteen  by  twenty  feet,  with  chinked 
cracks,  clapboard  roof,  and  puncheon  floor. — Peter  H. 
Burnett,  *  Recollections  of  an  Old  Pioneer,'  p.  29  (N.Y.). 

Chinkapin.     A  kind  of  nut  growing  in  a  bur  hke  a  chestnut. 

1624  [These  fruits  the  V^irginians]  call  Chechinqtmmins,  which 
they  esteeme  a  great  daintie. — Capt.  Jolm  Smith,  *  Vir- 
ginia,' p.  353.     (N.E.D.) 

1706  Even  these  places  are  stored  with  Chesnuts,  Chinkapifis, 
Acorns,  cS:c. — Beverley,  *  Virginia,'  ii.  8. 

1705  Chinkapins  have  a  Taste  something  like  a  Chesnut,  and 
grow  in  a  Husk  or  J^ur. — Id.,  ii.  16. 

1775  Smallest  fagiis  (or  dwarf  chesnut)  having  the  fruit  in 
biuiches,  and  contained  singly  in  a  pricldy  pod,  vulgo 
chinkapin. — Bernard  Romans,  *  Florida,'  p.  19. 

1799  She  remembered  chinquoimincs,  chesnuts,  walnuts,  &c., 
wIktc  I  ho  principal  buildings  in  Philadelphia  now  stand. — 
Farmer  s  ihijistcr  ((Jreensbiirg,  Pa.),  Nov.  30. 

1801  Queen  Mab,  who  was  horn  in  the  kernel  of  dkchinkapin, — 
Lanca-^tvr  (Pa.)  Journal,  July  18. 

1816  Tlie  chinqui pin-hushes,  wliich  in  the  faU  bear  a  nut 
little  inferior  to  the  filbert. — Arthiu*  Singleton,  *  Letters 
from  tlie  South  and  West,'  p.  61  (Boston,  1824). 

1818  It  is  named  tlie  castanea  pumila  in  William  Darby's  *  Emi- 
grant's (Uiide,'  p.  80. 

1826  Bogue  Cliitto,  Bugiie  Falaya,  denoting  the  river  of  laurels, 
or  [of]  chincopins. — T.  Flint,  '  Recollections,'  p.  317. 

1827  Chinquapin.  Castanea  nana, — dry  ridges,  edge  of  ham- 
mocks, nuts  fiiu\ — John  L.  Williams,  *  View  of  West 
Florida,'  p.  40  (Phila.). 

1838     Look  at  Cornelia's  face.     It  is  as  brown  as  a  chinquapin. 

— Caroline  Gihnan,  '  Recollections  of  a  Southern  Matron,' 

p.  47. 
1845     If  that  one  on  this  side  didn't  have  whiskers,  I  hope  I  may 

never  see  chinkanin  time  ai^in,  dadfetch  me  I — *  Clironicles 

of  Pinevillo,'  p.  65  (Phila.  ).^ 
1851     A    deep    box,    containing    **  black "    and    **  shag    bark " 

walnuts,  chesnuts,  chinquepin^,  and   hazel-nuts.  —  Knick, 

Mag.,  XXX vii.  183  (Feb.). 
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Chinkapin — contd. 

1855  The  tasseled  chinkapin  perfumes  the  hill. — A.  B.  Meek, 
*  The  Red  Eagle  '  (N.Y.). 

1856  Whether  it  was  eggs,  or  berries,  or  chincapins,  or  what. — 
Mrs.  Stowe,  *  Dred,'  chap.  xvi. 

Cliin-masio.    Idle  talk,  chatter. 

1857  Whenever  he  attempts  to  amuse  them  with  his  chin-music, 
they  expect  that  he  will  say  something  funny. — George 
A.  Smith  at  the  Bowery,  Salt  Lake  City,  Aug.  2  :  *  Journal 
of  Discourses,'  v.  101. 

1872  [We  want]  somebody  to  jerk  a  little  chin-music  for  us. 
— Mark  Twain,  '  Innocents  at  Home,'  ii.     (N.E.D.) 

Cllinoolc  Jargon.  A  conglomerate  language  made  up  by  the 
traders  on  the  Columbia  River  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago, 
for  the  purpose  of  talking  with  the  Chinook  and  other 
Indians.  Several  words  are  still  now  £uid  then  used  by  old 
settlers  in  their  mutual  talk.     See  Cultus,  Cumtux,  Tumtum. 

Cllinoolc  Wind.   A  warm  moist  wind  from  the  south-west,  blowing 

on  the  Oregon  and  Washington  Coast. 
1884     Our    cold    weather ....  is    tempered   by    the    *'  Chinook'' 

wind. — Corr.,  Boston  Journal,  March  6.     (N.E.D.) 
1888     The   frequent   chinooks   have   settled   the   snow    [in    the 

Yellowstone  Park]  faster  than  it  fell. — Forest  and  Stream, 

March  15  (Farmer). 
1910    The  avalanche  was  caused  by  the  unprecedented  snows, 

which  had  been  loosened  by  the  chinook,  or  warm  westerly 

wind. — Despatch  to  The  Standard,  March  1. 

Cliip  in.      To  join  the  conversation  ;    to  unite  in  an  effort ;    to 

contribute  money. 
O.1870  Just  you  chip  in, — 

Say  you  knew  Flynn. 

F.  Bret  Harte,  *  In  the  Tunnel.'     (N.E.D.) 
1888     We  refuse  to  chip  in  for  a  church,  but  will   contribute  SIO 
to  help  get  Lampas  Jake,   the  revivalist,  down  here. — 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Oct.  (Farmer). 

Chip  on  SllOUlder.  One  who  seeks  a  quarrel  is  said  to  go  about 
with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder,  daring  others  to  knock  it  off. 

1840  Jonathan's  blood  is  *'  pretty  considerable  riz  "  anyhow,  and 
it  wouldn't  take  so  much  as  knocking  a  chip  off  a  hoi/s 
shoulder  to  make  it  a  darnationed  sight  riz-er. — Daily 
Pennant  (St.  Louis),  May  9. 

1855  Leland,  in  his  last  issue,  struts  out  with  a  chip  on  his 
shouliier,  and  dares  Bush  to  knock  it  off.  —  Weekly 
Oregonian,  March  17. 

1882  You  drop  all  of  this  stuff  about  Conkling. .  .  .He  is  not 
prancing  around  with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder,  challenging 
all  mankind  to  battle. — Letter  of  S.  W.  Dorsey  to  President- 
elect Garfield,  in  the  papers  of  Aug.  13-14.  [Probably 
spurious.     The  alleged  date  is  Feb.  7,  1881.] 
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Chip  on  shoulder — corud, 

1890  They  were  the  class  of  men  who  carry  the  chip  balanced 
very  lightly  on  the  shoulder^  and  rather  seek  than  avoid  its 
jostling. — Mrs.  Custer,  *  Following  the  Guidon,'  p.  117. 

1901  [They  saw]  that,  while  I  had  no  "  chip  on  my  shoulder,'' 
yet  I  would  yank  up  the  first  man  who  ventured  to  neglect 
the  least  point  of  etiquette. — ^Admiral  R.  D.  Evans, 
*  A  Sailor's  Log,'  p.  264. 

Chip-bird. 

1824  The  destruction  of  a  robin,  chip,  blue,  or  black  bird  is  not 
all. — Mass.  Yeonian,  April  28. 

ChipmonlCy  Chipmunlc.    See  quot.  1855. 

1842  Watching  the  vagaries  of  the  httle  chipmonk,  as  he  glanced 
from  branch  to  branch. — Mrs.  Kirklcmd,  *  Forest  Life  ' 
(Bartlett). 

1864  The  chipmunk^  on  the  shingly  shagbark's  bough. 

Now  saws,  now  lists  with  downwfurd  eye  and  ear. 

J.  R.  Lowell,  *  An  Indieui-Siunmer  Reverie.' 
a.  1855     This  is  generally  known  as  the  striped  squirrel,  onaccoimt 
of  his  ha\ing  two  streaks  that  run  along  his  back,  com- 
mencing at  the  neck,  and  ending  somewhere  below  zero. — 
'  Essay  on  the  Chipmonk,'  Dow,  Jun.,  iv.  231. 
1861  An'  here  I  be  ez  lively  ez  a  chipmunk  on  a  wall. 

'  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  Series,  No.  1. 

Chipped  Beef.     Beef  cut  very  thin,  and  dried  ;   sometimes  served 

warm  with  sauce. 
1819     No  vapid  tea,  or  cold  toast,  and  greasy  butter,  and  chipped 

meat. — Mass.  Spy,  Aug.  18  :   from  the  National  Advocate. 
1859     Such    waffles,    chipped    beef,    sweetmeats,    melon,    &c. — 

K7iick.  Mag.,  liv.  406  (Oct.). 

Chipper.     Active,  cheerful,  Uvely. 

1837-40     [She  looked]  as  bloomin'   as  a  rose,  and  as    chipper 

as  a  canary  bird. — HaUburton,  *  The  Clockmaker,'  p.  236. 

(N.E.D.) 
1871     Slie  was  jest  as  chirk  and  chipper  as  a  wren,  a  wearin'  her 

little   suu-bumiet. — ^Irs.    Stowe,    'The   SuUivan    Looking 

Ghxss.' 
1878     Sim's  ben  to  college,  and  he's  pretty  smart  and  chipper, — 

^Mrs.  Stowe,  '  Pogamic  People,'  chap.  iii. 

Chirk.     Cheerhil.     Webster's  Diet.,    1828.     Probably  (see  quot. 

1824)  eomiected  with  chirp,  chirj>i/. 
1824     It  is  not    imconnnou  to  see  thirty  or   forty  women   and 

eliildren  eonifortably  stowed  auay  in    one    of    the    largo 

covered  canal  l^oats,  as  cJtirp  as  a  flock  of  bla<jkbirds. — 

Xeiv  Bedford  Mercfiri/,  May  ilS. 

1843  SJie  is  not  very  chirk,  but  ninre  chirkier  than  she  has  been  ; 
all  our  folks  api)ear  more  chirkier  than  they  really  feel,  m 
order  to  chirk  her  up.  [(liven  as  an  antiquated  rustic 
expression.] — Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  i.  2G  (Feb.). 
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Chirk — contd. 

1867     Chirk  and  lively  we  both  were. — Knick.  Mag,,  xlix.  38 

(Jan.). 
1857    The  old  man  gave  us  a  good  feed,  and  told  ns  to  look  as 

chirk  and  lively  as  we  could. — Id,,  xlix.  182  (Feb.). 
1871     See  Chippeb,  supra, 
1878    I  didn't  feel  real  cherk  this  week,  so  't  I  didn't  go  to  sewin' 

s'ciety. — Rose  T.  Cooke,  *  Happy  Dodd,'  chap,  xxvii. 

Chirky  V.    To  encourage,  to  cheer  up. 

1856    It  'U  chirk  you  up  and  dew  you  good  to  go  out  into  socierty 

again. — *  Widow  Bedott  Papers,'  No.  7. 
1878     Ef  there's  a  mortal  thing  I  can  do  to  help  ye,  or  chirk  ye 

up,  I  want  to  do  it  right  off. — Rose  T.  Cooke,  '  Happy 

Dodd,'  chap.  xii. 

Chirpy.    Cheerful. 

1838  Somehow  it  makes  me  chirpy  to  think  of  Roseland,  though 
the  yoimg  folks  were  obstreperous. — Caroline  Oilman, 
*  Recollections  of  a  Southern  Matron,'  p.  53. 

Cliit.     The  small  end  of  a  cigar.     Very  imcommon. 
1846     But,  Doctor,  you  have  not  bitten  off  the  chit, —  Yale  Lit, 
Mag,,  xii.  71. 

Chock.     A  small  obstacle. 

1S61  Gov.  Letcher  was  almost  vmiversally  execrated  for  the 
chocks  he  had  tlirown  luider  the  car  of  secession  and 
Southern  independence. — J.  B.  Jones,  *A  Rebel  War 
Clerk's  Diary,'  i.  15  (Phila.,  1866). 

Choke  off.     To  silence,  to  put  a  stop  to.     Cobbett,  1818.     N.E.D. 

1841  When  did  modern  Democracy  ever  give  up  an  office  ? 
When  she  was  choked  off,  and  not  otherwise. — ^Nfr.  Arnold  of 
Tenn.,  House  of  Repr.,  Dec.  23  :   Co7ig.  Globe,  p.  55. 

1848  I  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  House,  amused  by  watcli- 
ing....our  Representatives.  The  operation  of  "'choking 
o^  "  a  speaker  was  very  funny,  and  reminded  me  of  the 
lawless  conduct  of  fighting  schoolboys. — K.Y,  Ej.press, 
Feb.  21  (Bartlett). 

1910  Had  the  effort  to  choke  off  ^Mr.  Burleson's  motion  for  the 
deposition  of  Speaker  Cannon  succeeded,  had  the  House 
adjourned  immediately  after  passing  the  Xorris  resolution, 
there  would  have  been  a  breathing-spell. — S.Y,  Evening 
Post,  March  21. 
Choke-bow.     A  word  of  doubtful  meaning. 

1811  Strayed,  a  Bay  Mare  ;. . .  .had  on  a  Choke  Bow,  tied  with 
a  string. — Mass,  Spy,  June  ^6. 

Choke-cherry.    Sco  quot.  1796. 

1796     Dwarf   or   Choak   Cherry.     (Prnniis   Canadensis.) — Morse, 

*  Am.  Geography,'  i.  188.     (X.E.D.) 
1834     I  foimd  I  was  freezing,  and  stopped  \\\  a  cliff  of  rocks,  and 

made  a  little  fire  of  choke-cherry  bushes.     I  could  put  the 

whole  of  it  in  my  hat. — Albert  Pike,    *  Sketches,   &c.,' 

p.  28  (Boston). 
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Choke-cherry — contd. 

1867     Slap  goes  the  man  right  down  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 

all  curled  up  as  if  he  was  full  of    choke-cherries. — J.  G. 

Holland,  *  The  Bay  Path,'  p.  281. 

Choke-weed.    Hemp. 

1812    These  gentry  should  remember  that  we  have  plenty  of 

choak'Weed  in  America,  and  enough  willing  to  see  it  used, 

when  the  safety  of  the  country  is  m  dajiger. — Tlie  Aurora 

(Phila.),  Dec.  23. 
Chopping-bee.     A  **  bee  "  for  cutting  down  timber. 
1809     At  Bristol  (Ver.),  June  7,  at  a  chopping  bee,  a  limb  of  one 

of  the  falling  trees  struck  one  of  the  men. — Mass,  Spy, 

July  12. 

Chore*     A  small  job,  particularly  about  a  house  or  farm.      Hence 

Chore-boy,  &c. 
1820     Chores. . .  .little,  odd,  detached,  or  miscellaneous  pieces  of 
business. — J.    Flint,    *  Letters    from    America,'    p.    264. 
(N.E.D.) 

1839  It's  a  chore,  if  you  ever  tried  it,  to  catch  a  hog,  if  he's 
midlin  spry. — Havana  (N.Y.)  Republican,  July  31. 

1843  [He]  might  be  useful  in  doing  chores  about  the  house. — 
Cornelius  Mathews,  *  Writings,'  p.  69. 

1848  I  saw  Betty,  the  Doctor's  pretty  *' hired  girl,"  in  the  green- 
house, laughing  with  the  gardener  and  **  chore-boy.'' — 
Knick.  Mag.,  xxxii.  230  (Sept.). 

1854  It  shan't  be  said  that  [I]  ever  took  a  poor  man's  or  woman's 
chores  to  pay  costs. — Id.,  xliv.  i.*4  (July). 

1866  He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province, 
as  a  chore-hoy. — Id.,  xlvii.  102  (Jan.). 

1 856  Now  '  t  wa'n' t  no  great  chore  for  me  to  bring  up  my  children. 
-— *  Widow  Bedott  Papers,'  No.  4. 

1857  I  would  feed  my  cow  and  milk  her,  and  do  the  other  out- 
door chores,  while  my  wife  would  be  preparing  breakfast. 
— Brigham  Yoimg,  April  6  :  *  Journal  of  Discourses,' 
iv.  315. 

1862  I  love  to  start  out  artcr  night's  begiui. 

An'  all  the  chores  about  tlie  farm  are  done. 

*  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  Series,  No.  2- 
1869     [Throughout  Union  City,  Montana,  on  Sundays]  the  odd 

chores  are  done  up,  to  save  what  is  regarded  as  the  more 

precious  time  when  wages  can  be  earned. — A.  K.  McClure, 

*  Rocky  ^Fountains.'  p.  243. 
1878     'T  ain't  ]\Iira  you'll  hev  to  marry  ;  and  't  ain't  yom*  chore 

to  bring  her  up. — Rose  T.  Cooke,  *  Happy  Dodd,'  chap. 

xxvii. 

Chore,  Chore-round.    To  do  "  chores." 

1840  I  was  obliged  to  employ  ]\rrs.  J.  to  "  chore  round,'*  to 
l)orrow  her  own  expres.sion — ^Irs.  Kirkland,  *  A  New 
Home,'  p.  96. 

1874  The  man  who  ''chored''  for  us.— -Mrs.  Wliitney,  *  We 
Girls,'  p.  127.     (N.E.D.) 
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Chowder.     A  substantial  soup   of  clams   or  fish.    Apparently 

from  Ft.  Chaudih^,     See  Notes  and  Queries,  4  S.  iv.,  v.,  vii. 

*'  Chowder "  is  the  name  of  Tabitha*s  dog  in  *  Himiphry 

Clinker.' 

1762    My  he€ul  sings  and  simmers  like  a  pot  of  chowder, — Smollett, 

•  L.  Greaves/  xvii.     (N.E.D.) 
1836     [The  Mayor]  is  off  to  Long  Branch,  to  enjoy  otium  cum 

dignticUe,  or  in  other  parlance  eat  chowder  and  drink  claret. 

— Phila.   Public  Ledger,   Aug.  2. 
1838     I  was  duly  initiated  into  the  mysteries  tuid  merits  of 

**  a    chowder"     We    had     **  dam    chowder "    tuid    **  fish 

chowder:'— E.  C.  Wines,  '  A  Trip  to  Boston,*  p.  79. 
1840     The  chowder-buUder  and  the  poet  must  alike  be  born. — 

'Discursive  Thoughts  on  Chowder,*  Knick.  Mag.,  xvi.  26 

(July).     Also  pp.  123,  452.  same  vol. 
1840     All  is  fish  that  comes  to  his  net,  and  goes  to  make  up  the 

grand  chowder  of  his  pohtical  reputation. — Arcturus,  i.  11 

(Dec.). 
1846     Such  glowing  encomiums  on   pandowdy  cuad  pmnpkin- 

pie  !     Such  f^ectionate  mention  of  ciam-choivder,  roast- 
veal,  and  baked-be€ins  ! — Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xi.  235. 
1848     We  hate  chowder-parties,  we  do. — Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xvi.  380. 
1853     In  the  Olyrapia  (W.T.)  Cohmibian,  Aug.  6,  notice  is  taken 

of   a    "  chowder-party "    on    Puget    Sound,    in    the   sloop 

"  Sarah  Stone." 
1855    I  profess  to  be  a  judge  of  choicders,  sherries,  and  wines 

generally. — *  Fudge  Doings,'  i.  29. 
1855  The  half  of  the  band  that  still  stu'vives 

Comes  up,  with  long  moustaches  and  knives. 
Determined  to  mince  the  Captain  to  chowder. 
So  soon  as  it's  known  he's  out  of  powder. 

Knickerbocker  Mag.,  xlv.  337  (April). 
1874     The  collateral  occupation  of  **  running  a  chowder  mill:* 

as  the  phrase  goes,  [on  Coney  Island]. — Atlantic  MonMy, 

p.  309  (Sept.). 
1888     He  took  her  into  a  saloon,  ordered  a  chowder  for  her,  and 

left  her. — Galveston  Sews,  n.d.  (Farmer). 

Chack-a-luck.     A  game  of  chance. 

1857     Our  planter  takes  more  corn- juice,  and,  excepting  a  little 

dash    of    "  chuck-a-luck:'    tempts    fortune    no    farther. — 

Knickerbocker  Mag.,  xlix.  525  (^May). 

Chucker.  A  frozen  oyster.  Term  used  in  Xew  Jersey.  (Cen- 
tury Diet.) 

Chucker.     See  quotations. 

1760  Chucker.  A  small  pebble  used  in  the  game  of  "  chucks." 
—'Annual  Register,'  p.  82.     (X.E.D.) 

1833  They  pitched  **  chuckers,''  a  kind  of  pewter  pennies  cast 
by  the  boys  themselves. — Watson,  *  Hist.  Tales  of  Phila- 
delphia,' p.  153. 
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Chuck-will '8-Widow.     The  goat-sucker. 

1823  The  king-fisher,  ckuck-wilV s-widow,  and  other  birds  oc- 
curred.— E.  James,  *  Rocky  Mountain  Expedition,'  i.  49 
(Phila.). 

1828  Noticed  in  Audubon's  *  Ornithology,'  i.  273. 

Chunk.     An  extemporized  and-iron. 

1821  In  the  room  of  andirons,  many  famihes  make  use  of  what 
are  here  called  chunkSy  which  are  the  two  brands  of  a  largo 
forestick,  or  billets  of  wood  cut  on  purpose  for  this  use. — 
Zerah  Hawley,  *  Tour  '  [of  Ohio,  &c.],  Jan.  21  (New  Haven, 
1822,  p.  44). 

Chunk.     A  worthless  horse.     Rare. 

1829  There  were  to  be  merry  races  of  asses  and  "  chunks y'  by 
persons  who  volunteered  as  the  Merry-Andrews  of  the 
meeting ....  Away  scamper  chunks^  donkeys,  mules,  and 
negroes. — T.  Flint,  *  George  Mason,'  pp.  108,  111  (Boston). 

Chunk.     A  bit,  as  in  *'  a  chunk  of  a  fight." 

1833     He  played  loo,  drank  deep,  and  on  proper  occasions  took 

a  snuill  chunh  of  a  fight. — James  Hall,   *  Legends  of  the 

West,'  p.  46  (Phila.). 
1833     In  them  days,  if  a  man  got  into  a  chunk  of  a  figlU  with  his 

neighbour,   a  lawyer  would  clear   him  for   half  a  dozen 

musknit  skins. — Id.,  p.  60. 
1856     Some  liavo  cliaractorized  [the  beating  of  Charles  Sumner 

by  Preston    S.   I^-ooks]    as  a  mere   '' chuyik  of  a  fight''  ; 

otliors    as    an    assault    and    battery. — Mr.    Etheridge    of 

Tennessee,  House  of  Repr.,  July  12  ;    Cong.  Globe,  p.  822, 

Appendix. 

Chunk.     See  quotation. 

1856  [Tn  the  factory  at  Nyack,]  the  tub  is  placed  over  a 
"  chunk,'''  and  turned  of!  outside  in  a  few  moments,  and 
hooped.  It  is  next  placed  in  a  hollow  chunk,  and  turned 
out  perfectly  smooth  inside. — Knick.  Mag.,  xlvii.  634 
(June). 

Chunky  v.     See  quotation. 

1857  Slie  lianded  her  entrapped  escort  a  stone.  **  Here,  Sammy, 
chunk  your  foot  out  with  this." — D.  H.  Strother,  *  Virginia 
Illustrated;  p.  2  '4  (X.Y.). 

Chunker.     A  canal-boat  which  carries  coal. 

iSiJt     (X.J.)  '  1)ial(vt  Notes,'  i.  329. 

Chunky.     Stocky.     (Notice  ju7ik  for  chunk  in  quot.  1807.) 

1776  Desektkd.  .  .  .Matthew  Murray,  a  well  set  chunkey  fellow. 
— Marnland  Journal,  Aug.  21. 

1777  3^ an  away,  from  on  board  tlio  Sliij)  Defence,  William 
Parsons chunky/,  well  made,  cl'c. — Id.,  July  23. 

17SG     He  is  about  5  feet  6  inches  high,  20  years  of*  age,  fat  and 

chunky. — Id.,  July  7. 
1787     \ii\i\  away Xe;iro  Jupiter,  21  ^ears  of  age,  tliick  and 

chunky  mudc,  round-faced,  tV-c. — Id.,  Dec.  21. 
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Chunky — cotud. 

1789  Ran  away,  a  black  Country-bom  Negro,  middling  chunky, 
—Id.,  Aug.  28. 

1807  A  broad,  thick  junk  of  a  man,  the  perfect  image  of  the 
squab  fiend.— -TA^  Balance,  Nov.  17,  p.  362. 

1833  Dennie,  who  has  been  called  the  American  Addison,  once 
amused  himself  by  criticising  an  advertisement  of  a  man 
who  had  stolen  **  a  chunky  horse  "  ;  and  with  such  a 
lesson  before  our  eyes  we  should  hardly  venture  upon  a 
chunky  yoimg  man  for  a  hero. — James  Hall,  *  Legends  of 
the  West,'  p.  li  (Phila.). 

ChurelL    There  was  in  colonial  days,  and  for  many  years  after 

the    Revolution,    an   unwillingness    to    call   meeting-houses 

churches.     The    Presbyterians   were    the   first   to    adopt   a 

custom  which  is  now  general  in  the  U.S. 

1770     Sunday    morning    the    Rev.    Mr.    WTiitefield    [preached] 

at  Christ's  Chiu*ch  ;  and  this  evening  [May  17]  he  preaches 

at  t?ie  Presbyterian  Church. — Mass.  Gazette,  May  23. 

1770  Philadelphia,  Jime  7.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wliitefield  preached 
at  the  Archstreet  Presbyterian  Church  on  Friday  night 
last. — Id.,  June  18. 

1774  A  sermon,  preached  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Boston, 
advertised  for  sale. — Id.,  Feb.  H. 

1774  They  arrived  at  the  English  Presbyterian  Church  [in  Albany, 
N.Y.,]  when  the  congregation  were  going  in  to  the  fore- 
noon ser\ice. — Id.,  Feb.  14. 

1790  Noah  Webster  comments  on  the  extended  use  of  this 
word :  noting  that  the  Presbyterians  in  **  Xewyork " 
and  Baltimore  have  already  adopted  it. — Mass.  Spy, 
Oct.  7. 

1S21  [In  Hartford,  Conn.,  are]  Four  Churches,  two  Presbyterian, 
one  Episcopal,  and  one  Baptist. — T.  Dwiglit,  'Travels,' 
i.  234. 

1821  The  new  brick  Methodist  Church  in  Xew-Haven  was  blown 
entirely  down. — Mass.  Spy,  Sept.  12.  (l^ut  in  an  aceoimt 
of  the  same  tempest  the  Conmcticut  Mirnyr  mentions  the 
destruction  of  *'  the  new  Methodist  Meitin'j-honse "  in 
New-haven.) 

1823  A  marriage  in  the  *'  socmid  Method i'<t  chapel  "  is  noticed 
in  the  XatUucket  Inquirer,  Oct.  28. 

1S25  The  '' church.^'  as  he  called  it  repeatedly,  was  a  homely 
piece  of  architecture.  It  was  a  school-house  on  six  days 
of  the  week,  and  a  nicctinj-hon^e  on  the  seventh. — 
John  Neal,  '  Brother  Jonathan,'  i.  1-4. 

1830  "  The  editor  of  the  Christian  Watchman.''  says  the  Vermont 
Chronicle,  **  dislikes  the  practice  of  calliiiLr  meetincr-houses 
churches.'^  We  never  call  them  so.  Let  liim  join  us,  in 
defiance  of  fasliion. — Mass.  Spj,  Oct.  20. 
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Chiirell-biiniers.     A    name    applied    to    the    *' know-nothing** 
party. 

1866  I  never  use  offensive  language  to  anybody.  I  did  not 
assail  the  American  party  as  ^^  Church-burners,*^ — Mr. 
Florence  of  Pa.,  House  of  Hepr.,  Jan.  9  :  Cong.  Olobe, 
p.  187. 

Churchism.     The  system  and  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Engl€tnd. 

1768  The  appellant's  idea  of  religion,  essentially  different  from 
churchism, — Charles  Chauncy,  *  Letter/  p.  61.     (N.E.D.) 

1787  They  were  to  pay  on  a  religious  score,  for  promoting  the 
rapacious  designs  of  churchism, — Maryland  Journal^ 
Sept.  25. 

Chureh-SOCial.     A  "  tea-meeting." 

1888  [To]  tackle  a  wash-tub  as  quickly  as  a  church-social, — 
Milnor  (Dak.)  Teller,  May  18.     (N.E.D.) 

Chute.     A  natural  or  artificial  flume  or  rapid  water-way. 

1806  Notwithstanding  the  low  state  of  the  water,  and  imminent 
peril  of  the  passage,  I  determined  on  taking  the  chute 
without  farther  delay. — ^Thomas  Ashe,  *  Travels  in  Ame- 
rica,' ii.  271  (Lond.,  1808). 

1807  Col.  Lord,  owner  of  the  ship  John  Atkinson,  bore  down 
for  the  head  grand  shoot,  and  passed  handsomely  by. — 
The  Balance,  June  9,  p.  183. 

1819     The  Indian  Chute,  which  is  not  passable  in  low  water; 

the  Kentucky  Chute,  which  is  only  passable  in  high  water  ; 

and  the  Middle  Chute,  which  at  any  time  is  the  best. — 

McMurtrio's  '  Louisville,*  p.  14  :   quoted  in  Hall's  *  Letters 

from  the  West,'  p.  185. 
1823     The  water  is  dashed  and  broken  upon  the  rocks  and  uneven 

bed  of  the  channel,  called   the  Indian  chute. — E.  James, 

*  Rocky  Mountain  Expedition,'  i.  26  (Phila.). 

1838  [This  is]  called  the  Indian  Chute,  to  distinguish  it  from  two 
others,  called  the  Middle  Chute  and  the  Kentucky  CAw/e. — 
E.  FlagjT,  ^  The  Far  West,'  i.  18  (N.Y.). 

1839  In  the  afternoon  we  passed  John  Day's  river,  and  en- 
camped about  sunset  at  the  "  shoots.'" — J.  K.  Townsend, 

*  Narrative,'  p.  251  (Phila.). 

Chute,  v.     To  run  logs  down  a  *'  chute." 

1884;  Logs  are  often  chnted  down  from  the  lofty  ridges. — Harper's 
Ma(j.,\i.  872.     (N.H].D.) 

Cider-cart.    Seo(iuot.  1876. 

1876  The  pas>;a'j:o  of  a  cider-cart  (a  barrel  on  wheels)  was  a  rare 
atid  exciting  occiurence. — '  Southern  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,' 
iii.  17. 

1878  The  nearest  approach  to  the  sutler's  wagon  was  the  **  cider- 
cart  "  of  some  old  darkey. — Id.,  vi.  5. 
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C^eh.  A  ti^ht  girth.  Hence  an  advantage  over  the  one  cinched. 
Sp.  cituSia. 

1872  I  leaned  down  and  felt  of  the  cinch,  to  see  if  it  had  slipped. 
— C.  King,  *  Sierra  Nevada/  p.  119.     (N.E.D.) 

1888  The  S£iddle  was  secured  by  a  cinch  or  girth  of  cows'  hair, 
which  hard  riders  found  a  great  help  in  keeping  [it]  firm. — 
Mrs.  Custer,  *  Tenting  on  the  Plains,'  p.  212. 

1888  Black  and  blue  thinks  the  Dwyers  have  a  cinch  on  both 
the  great  events. — Daily  Inter-Ocean,  Feb.  2  (Farmer). 

1909  You  have  a  cinch  such  as  no  man  ever  possessed. — Chicago 
Evening  Post,  Feb. 

Cineh.  v.  To  fasten  with  a  cinch ....  Hence,  to  have  a  man 
"  in  a  tight  place." 

1875  A  man  is  cinched =he  is  hurt  in  a  mining  transaction. 
(San  Francisco  localism.) — Scribners  Mag.,  p.  277. 
(N.E.D.) 

1878  Saddles  are  carefully  set,  smd  mules  "  cinched "  with 
moimtain  girths,  eight  inches  wide,  imtil  they  can  hardly 
breathe. — J.  H.  Beadle,  *  Western  Wilds,'  p.  156. 

1878  With  all  set,  fuid  everything  tightly  *'  cinched,'  we  took 
the  start  with  guide  in  front. — Id.,  p.  152. 

Cipher,  eipher  out.  To  lay  out  plans  ;  to  estimate  the  con- 
sequences of  what  one  does,  or  of  what  happens. 

1825  Let  each  man  [figiu-atively]  take  a  slate  and  cipher  it  out. 
— John  Xeal,  *  Brother  Jonathan,'  i.  172. 

1837-40  The  constable  was  cyphering  a  good  while  how  he 
should  catch  him. — HaUburton,  *  The  Clockmaker,'  p.  18. 
(N.E.D.) 

1860  Still  Cyphering.  The  Examiner  continues  cyphering  Mr. 
Hunter's  vote  in  Virginia. — Richjnond  Enquirer,  April  12, 
p.  1/5. 

1862  I've  made  my  ch'ice,  an'  ciphered  o?/^  from  all  I  see  an' 
heard.  *  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  Series,  Xo.  3. 

Circuit-rider.  An  itinerant  preacher,  usually  of  the  Methodist 
or  Baptist  persuasion. 

1838  A  httle,  portly,  red-faced  man,  in  linsey-woolsey  and  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  saluted  me,  and  announced  himself  a  Baptist 
circuit-rider. — E.  Flagg,  'The  Far  West,'  ii.  60  (X.Y.). 

1845  Yom*  uncle  Moses  was  a  circuit-rider  for  upwards  of  ^ve 
years. — *  Chronicles  of  Pineville,'  p.  16  (Phila.). 

1850  I  have  to  do  as  all  other  preachers,  especially  ^lethodist 
circuit-riders, — eat  chickens.  ..  .These  same  circuit-riikrs 
imdergo  more  toil  and  privation  for  less  pay  than  the 
ministers  of  anv  other  denomination. — »)anios  Weir, 
*  Lonz  Powers,'  i.l53,  156  (Phila.). 

1853  Judicial  circuits,  a  coiu*t  house  and  jail,  ^Methodist  circuits 
and  circuit-riders,  and  metninn-lKMises,  wore  established. 
— Knickerbocker  Mag.,  xlii.  5S7  (Dec). 

1858  There  am  three  varmints  what  kin  charm  wimmin  an' 
birds, — the  suckit  [circuit]  rider,  the  cat,  an'  the  black 
snake. — *  Sut  Lovengood's  Chest  Story'  :  Olympia  (W.T.) 
Pioneer,  Sept.  4. 
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Cireular  saw.     A  revolving  disc  edged  saw-wise. 

1821  The  circular  saw  is  a  recent  invention.  The  Shakers,  at 
their  village  in  Water vliet,  near  Albany,  have  this  in  very 
excellent  use  and  great  perfection.  [Also]  a  circular  buz, 
of  thin,  soft  sheet  iron,  six  inches  in  diameter,  which 
cuts  the  hardest  steel  almost  with  the  same  e€ise  that  it 
could  cut  tallow ...  .1  saw  it  in  operation  in  July  1817 .... 
An  ingenious  young  Shaker,  Freegift  Wells,  constructed 
the  machine  which  I  saw. — Mass,  Spy,  Sept.  26 :  from 
the  Ballston  Farmer, 

1852  As  easily  as  a  circular-saw  cuts  a  plank. — C.  W.  Hoskyns, 
*  Talpa,' p.  178.     (N.E.D.) 

Circumstance,  a.     "  Anytliing  to  speak  of.'* 

1836  [The  now  hotel]  will  be  a  smasher,  to  which  the  Astor 
House  will  be  no  circumstance, — Phila.  Public  Ledger, 
Nov.  16. 

1838     The  race  [races]  of  John  Gilpin  or  of  Alderman  Purdy 

were  mere  circumstan:es   to  ours. — E.   Flagg,    *  The  Fcur 

West,'  i.  145. 
a.  1840     See  Appendix  I. 
1842     The  scoring  whiih  David  Paul  Brown,  Esq.,  gave  W.  B.  R. 

in  the  General  Sessions  was  hardly  a  circumstance  to  that 

which  he  gave  liim  yesterday. — Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Times, 

Feb.  24. 
1848     Aligator  aint  7io  suckemstance  to  [the  abolitionists.]     Em 

got  liorns  like  billy-got e,  an'  big  red  eyes  Hke  ball  ob  fire. — 

'  Jones's  Fight,'  p.  17  (Phila.). 
1852     I'm  "a  remote  circumstanccy'"  I  know,  and  can't  read  or 

\^ite  pen-writing. — Knick,  Mag.,  xl.  389  (Nov.). 

1854  You'd  better  think  of  all  the  pretty  girls  you  ever  seed, 
all  at  once,  and  then  it  won't  be  a  circumMance,  Elvira 
takes  the  rag  off  overvtliing  there's  about  these  parts. — 
/f/.,  xliv.  676(Dec.). 

1855  [The  amount  for  which  I  am  sued]  will  swallow  me  and 
all  my  substance,  antl  you  must  rub  that  down  to  a  mere 
sarcumstancc. — W.  G.  Simms,  *  Border  Beagles,'  p.  72 
(N.Y.). 

1856  To  be  beaten  by  such  a  mere  circnmstcmce  of  a  gal-child. — 
W.  G.  Simms,  ''Eulaw,'  p.  394  :   also  pp.  552-3. 

1857  I've  travelled  on  tlu^  cars  in  \ny  day,  but  that  land  of  going 
wasn't  a  circinnsidncc  to  the  way  we  tore  along. — S.  H. 
Hammond,  *  Wild  Xt)rtliorti  Scenes,'  p.  62. 

1859  Imagine  a  dozen  boats  starting  out  from  the  same  house 
ftn*  an  afternoon's  row.  The  confusion  and  trouble  at 
Hiker's  wouldn't  be  a  circumstance  to  it. — Yale  Lit.  Mag.y 
xxiv.  223. 

1867  Versoovious  and  the  critter  ain't  a  circumstans, — Artemus 
Ward,  '  The  Showman's  Courtship.' 
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Citizenize.     To  make  a  citizen.     The  first  quotation  goes  back 
to  T.  Pickering,  ab.  1811.     (N.E.D.) 

1841  To  citizenize  is  to  make  a  citizen,  to  admit  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  citizen  ;  and  [Webster]  mves  as  an  example, 
that  *'  Talleyrand  was  cUizenized  in  Pennsylvania,  when 
there  in  the  form  of  an  emigrant." — Mr.  Young  of  111., 
U.S.  Senate,  Feb.  1  :  Cong.  Olobe,  p.  103,  App. 

1843     No  man  can  be  citizenized  in  this  corner  of  the  world. — 

Blackwood,  liv.  325.     (N.E.D.) 
1860    An  act  of  Congress  [was]  £is  necessary  to  citizenize  the 

one  as  the  other. — Mr.  Savage  of  Tenn.,  House  of  Rej)r., 

May  13  :  Cong.  Globe,  p.  559,  App. 
1850     [If  Massfichusetts  should]  see  fit  to  citizenize  monkeys, 

it  will  furnish  no  reason  why  we  should  allow  them  such 

rights   in   the   streets   of   Charleston. — Mr.    McQueen   of 

S.  Carolina,  the  same  :  Id.,  p.  738,  App. 

City  of  Brotherly  Love.    Philadelphia. 

1799    A  great  wonder  appeared  in  the  city  which  is  called 

Brotherly  Love. — The  Aurora  (Phila.),  Sept.  28. 
1835     At  Philadelphia,    "  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love,^^   you  are 

struck  with  the  regularity  of  the  streets. — C.  J.  Latrobe, 

*  The  Rambler  in  N.  America,'  i.  27  (Lond.). 

1839  I  was  now  heartily  sick  of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. — 
R.  M.  Bird,  *  Robin  Day,'  i.  171  (Phila.). 

1842  Captain  Du  Solle  is  rowing  us  of  Gotham  up  Salt  Creek, 
for  the  edification  of  the  broad  brims  of  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love. — Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  April  11. 

1847  So  here  am  I,  in  th^  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  at  last  again. 
— Paulding,  *  American  Comedies,'  p.  175  (Phila.). 

1850  Tfie  city  of  brotherly  love  seems  still  to  be  disposed  to  keep 
up  its  usual  amusements. — Evening  Picayune,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Nov.  30,  p.  1  /5. 

City  of  Magnificent  Distances.    Washington. 

1835  At  Washington,  *^  the  city  of  Magnificent  Distances, ^^  visit 
the  lions  ;     ascend  to   the  capitol,   <fcc. — C.   J.   Latrobe, 

*  The  Rambler  in  N.  America,'  i.  28  (Lend.). 

1836  That  city  *' 50  magnificent  in  distances,^''  as  Monsieur 
Serrurier  said  of  it. — Beverly  Tucker,  *  The  Partisan 
Leader,' p.  384  (N.Y.,  1861). 

1858  I  remember  when  Washington,  instead  of  being  regarded 
as  a  great  capital,  was,  by  those  who  were  imable  to  see 
its  future,  ridiculed  as  a  city  of  magnificent  distances, — 
a  mockery  of  a  city. — Mr.  Seward  of  New  York,  V.H. 
Senate,  May  15  :  Cong.  Globe,  p.  375,  App. 

City  of  Monuments,  or  the  Monumental  City.    Baltimore. 

1834     The    distant   rumbling   of   wheels    upon    the    pavements 

announced  that  they  were  soon  to  enter  the  momaneyUal 

city. — *  The  Kentuckian  in  New  York,'  i.  32  (N.Y.). 
1836     Baltimore,    **  the    City   of   Monuments''   snugly  sheltered 

within  its  deep  bay. — C.   J.   Latrobe,    '  The  Kambler  in 

N.  America,'  i.  27. 
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City  of  Monuments— con^. 

1836    Any  six  gentlemen  in  the  city  of  monuments. — Philcu  Public 

Ledger,  May  24.     (For  fuller  quotation  see  Baj^ter.) 
1861     [Mr.  Killinger]  complimented  Maryland.     He  gazed  with 

pride  on  the  memorials   of  patriotism  which  adorn  her 

Monumental  City. — O.  J.  Victor,  *  History  of  the  Southern 

Rebellion,'  i.  313. 
1863    The  "  Monumental  City  "  quickly  became  a  city  of  deserted 

meirts. — Id.,  ii.  111. 
1863     A  class  of  rowdies  whose  reign  in  Baltimore  had  given  the 

**  Monumental  City  "  an  unenviable  reputation  for  disorder. 

—Id.,  ii.  145. 

Clabber.     Otherwise  bonny-clabber.     Sc.  (Webster's  Diet.,  1828.) 
1838     When  I  told  Aunt  Patty  that  the  Southern  folks  ate 
clabber,  she  rolled  up  her  eyes. — Caroline  Gilman,  *  Recol- 
lections of  a  Southern  Matron,'  p.  52. 

Clam-bake.     A  feast  on  clams  and  fish  :  see  quotations. 

1840     July  4.     At  a  mass-meeting  in  Rhode  Island,  a  clam-bake 

and  chowder  were  prepared  for  nearly   10,000  persons. 

(SeeBartlett.) 

1842  The  Great  Clam  Bake  the  other  day  in  Rhode  Island  went 
off  with  immense  eclat. — Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Sept.  3. 

1843  They  did  not  like  [John  Tyler]  because  he  had  such  a  man 
as  Daniel  Webster  for  his  prime  minister — a  man  who 
came  out  and  declared  on  Long  Island,  at  a  clambake,  and 
in  Virginia. ..  .that  he  was  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat. — 
Mr.  Gordon  of  Xew  York  in  the  House  of  Repr.,  Jan.  6  : 
CofUf.  Globe,  p.  125. 

1845     "The    First    Clam  Bake''  :— a  poem  hy  '' EveTpoint.''— 

St.  Louis  RerciUe,  Dec.  29. 
1860     Senator    Douizlas    attended    a    mammoth    clarn    bake    at 

Kocky  Point.  K.I.,  on  Thursday  last. — Richmond  Enquirer, 

Aucr.  7,  p.  2/6. 
1888     fTlioy  all]  talk  that  way  when  they  go  on  a  clam-bake 

or     a .  .  .  .  chowder     excursion. — A\  Y.    Herald,    March   25 

(Farmer). 

Clam-trap.     The   mouth.      A    piece    of   slang    corresponding    to 

'*  potato-trap." 
1800     blister  Spealvor's  decisions,  Judire  Cooper's  clam  trap,  &c. 

(?clap  trap). — The  Aurora.  Phila.,  March  24. 
1800     Otis  slmt  up  his  clatn  trap — like  Ot  is — sly  doir. — Id.,  April  8. 
1825     Shet  yoru*  chifn,  our  David.     Vou  never   seed,  «S:c. — John 

Xeal,  '  Brother  Jonathan,'  i.  143. 

Clap-board.     A  weather-board. 

1632     !Mr.  Oldham  had  a  small  house  made  all  of  clapboards  {i.e. 

of  chn-en  boards,  without  timber). — Winthrop,  *  Journal,' 

i.  87  (Bartlett). 
1641     No  man  sliall  sell  clabords  of  five  feet  in  length  for  more 

than  tliree  shillings  per  himdred. — *  Records  of  Salisbury, 

Ma«s.'     (N.E.D.) 
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Clap-board — contd, 

1706    [Filling  the  Ship  up]  with  Cedar  and  Clap-hoard. — Beverley, 

•  Virginia,'  p.  18  (Lond.). 

1767  The  lightning  fell  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  ripping  the 
dapboarding  and  plaistermg  as  it  fell. — Boston  Evening 
Post,  June  16. 

1767  Wanted,  at  the  Halifax  Careening- Yard, ....  27  Thousand 
Clapboards. — Id.,  Dec.  — . 

1770  The  greatest  part  of  the  boards  and  clapboards  on  the  west 
end  are  also  burnt  off. — Id.,  July  23. 

1776  They  say  that  [the  rats]  have  ate  up  the  sills  already,  fuid 
they  must  now  go  upon  the  clapboards . — Letter  from  Peter 
Ohver,  at  Boston,  to  Elisha  Hutchinson,  June  10. 

1790  Boards,  shingles,  clapboards,  &c.,  [were]  thrown  to  a  con- 
siderable disteinoe. — Mass.  Spy,  Aug.  12. 

1799  The  boeirds  and  clapboards  were  rent  from  the  post  which 
conducted  the  lightning. — Id.,  n.d. 

1 806    To  be  sold,  2  thousand  of  shaved  clapboards. — Id. ,  March  19. 

1817  No  chinmey,  but  Icirge  intervals  between  the  "  clap- 
boards "    for    the    escape    of    the    smoke. — M.    Birkbeck, 

*  Journey  in  America,'  p.  141  (Phila.). 

1818  This  cabin  is  built  of  roiuid  straight  logs,  about  a  foot  in 
diameter,  lying  upon  each  other,  and  notched  in  the  corners, 
forming  a  room  18  feet  long  by  16  ;  the  intervals  between 
the  logs  '*  chunked,"  that  is,  filled  in  with  shps  of  wood  : 
£ind  "  mudded,"  that  is,  daubed  with  a  plaister  of  mud  ; — 
a  spacious  chimney,  built  also  of  logs,  stands  like  a  bastion 
at  one  end  ;  the  roof  is  well  covered  with  foiu*  hundred 
"  dap-boards  "  of  cleft  oak,  very  much  like  the  pales  used 
in  England  for  fencing  parks. — M.  Birkbeck,  *  Letters 
from  Illinois,'  p.  34  (Phila.). 

1823     They  lie  on  leaves  under  a  clap-hoard  tent,  or  wooden 

umbrella. — W.  Faux,  '  Memorable  Days,'  p.  315. 
1848     See  Cats  and  Clay. 

Claw-hammer.     An  evening  dress  coat ;  a  "  swallow-tail." 

1869     [He  was]  arrayed  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  his  V^eautiful 

claw-harnmer  coat. — Mark  Twain,  '  New  Pilgrim's  Progress,' 

chap.  xvi. 
1879     The  tails  of  his  claw-hammer  coat  drag  on  the  ground. — 

Kingston,  *  Australian  Abroad,'  p.  7.     (X.E.D.) 

Clay-eater.  Certain  **  poor  whites  "  in  the  South  use  a  sort  of 
semi-edible  clay.  The  word  is  employed  as  a  term  of 
reproach  and  scorn. 

1841  He  was  a  little,  dried  up,  withered  atomy, — a  jaundiced 
*' sand-lapper  "  or  '^  clay -enter ''  from  the  Wnssamasaw 
country. — W.  G.  Simms,  'The  Kinsmen,'  i.  167  (Phila.). 

O.1860     See  Bartlett. 

1901  The  terms  *' sand-hiller,"  ^^  clay-eater,''  or  "  poor  white 
trash,"  conveyed  a  terrible  reproaeli,  for  oven  the  negroes 
looked  down  upon  them. — W.  Pittenger,  *  The  Great 
Locomotive  Chase,'  p.  74  (Phila.). 
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Clean  out.    To  demolish. 

1812    Vaux's  *  Flash  Dictionary.'     (N.E.D.) 

1867     Our  style  of  fighting  being  to  pitch  in,  and  clean  the  enemy 

out,  or  he  cleaned  out, — J.  M.  Crawford,  '  Mosby  and  his 

Men,'  p.  144  (N.Y.). 
Clean-CIlt,  clear-cut.     Sharply  defined.     This  may  be  American. 
1876     The  clear-cut,  emphatic  chant  which  makes  a  truth  doubly 

telling    in    Scotch    utterance.  —  George    EHot,   *  Daniel 

Deronda,'  i.  298.     (N.E.D.) 
1883     The  cleanest-cut  and  the  bravest  Englishman  on  the  temper- 
ance platform.— PaZZ  Mall  OazeUe,  Nov.  16.     (N.E.D.) 
1910     There    is    a   perfectly   clear-cut   contrast   between   [these 

attitudes]. — A' .  Y.  Ev.  Post,  Feb.  3. 
1910     What  is  exhibited  on  a  national  scale  and  in  a  clear-cut 

way  in  this  conspicuous  instance. — Id.,  Feb.  7. 
1910     "  Bitterness  at  Princeton.     Wilson  or  West  the  Clean- 

Cut  Issue  at  University." — Head-lines,  id.,  Feb.  14. 
Clear  Grit.     The  genuine  article.     The  term  was  apphed  about 

the  year  1872  in  Upper  Canada  to  the  rmcompromising 

partisans  of  George  Brown  and  the  Toronto  Olobe.     A  less 

ardent  partisan  explained  to  the  present  writer,  "  I'm  a 

Grit,  but  I'm  not  a  Clear  Grit."     [See  also  Grit.] 
1825     A  chap  who  was  clear  grit  for  a  tussle,  any  time. — John 

Neal,  *  Brother  Jonathan,'  ii.  14. 
1837     I^o  you  want  to  buy  any  tooth  powder  ?     I've  got  some 

tliat's    clear   grit;    none  of  your  counterfeit  stuff. — Phila. 

Public  Ledger,  ^Tarch  6. 
1837-40     If  you  get  the  clear  grit,  there  is  no  mistake  in  it. — 

Haliburton,  *  The  Clockmaker,'  xxxii.     (N.E.D.) 
1890     But  wasn't  that  little  Providence  chap  clear  grit,  though  ? 

— Haskins,  '  Argonauts  of  California,'  p.  335  (N.Y.). 
Clear  out.     To  decamp. 

1824  On  a  table  some  types  stood  alone  ; 

I  tliought  I'd  see  if  tliey'd  stick  ; 
I  touched  thorn  ; — they  all  tumbled  dowTi, 
And  then  I  cleared  out  mighty  quick. 

Woodcock  (Vt.)  Observer,  Feb.  24  :   from  the  N.H.  Patriot. 

1824  [They]  persecuted  me  so  far,  that  I  was  compelled  to  clear 
out. — The  Mieroscope  (Albany),  Ma\^  29. 

1825  On  the  night  before  he   "  cleared  out,''  he  shot  a  young 
catamount. — John  Xeal,  '  Brother  Jonathan,'  i.  254. 

1825     Like  many  a   hero    before   him,    he    "  cleared    out.'' — Id., 

ii.  151.     (X.E.D.) 
Clearing.     A  cleared  spa^'o  in  the  woods. 
1817     I  could  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  clearing,  if  I  saw  the 

people. — M.    Birkbeck,    *  Journev    in    America,'    p.    140 

(Phila.). 
1820     Immediately  below  us  is  a  clearing  which  seems  to  have 

been  made  some  years  ago,  and  near  it  another  of  more 

recent   origin. — Hall's    *  Letters   from   the   West,'   p.    191 

(Lend.). 
1823     J.  F.  Cooper.     (N.E.D.) 
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Clearing — contd. 

1834  Situated  in  a  small  clearing  appeared  a  large  rude  double- 
logged  cabin. — Knick,  Mag.,  iii.  32  (Jan.). 

1836  The  streets  [in  New  York,  on  **  moving  day,"]  looked  like 
a  clearing  in  my  part  of  the  world. — *  Col.  Crockett's  Tour,* 
p.  48  (Phila.). 

Clear-listing.     Approving    claims    for    payment,    patent-grants, 

&c.,  as  being  clear  of  any  flaw. 
1910    The  Cunningham  claims  were  ordered  **  clear  listed  "  for 

patent ....  Glavis  said  the   ''clear-listing''   was  revoked. 

. . .  .[He  stated]  that  the  claims  had  been  **  clear-listed  " 

from  the  investigating  division  for  patent.     [Alaska  land 

cases.] — N,Y,  Evening  Post,  Jan.  31. 

Clever.     (Seldom  used  in  the  English  sense.)     Obliging,  kind 

pleasant,  amiable,. 
1768  Or  else  how  does  it  come  to  pass 

That  Wedlock  Joys  increase  so  fast  ? 
That  Young  and  Old,  the  Cross  and  Clever, 
Join  hands,  and  live  so  well  together  ? 

Boston  Post-Boy y  June  20. 
1773  Then  come,  put  the  jonun  about. 

And  let  us  be  merry  and  clever. 

*  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.'     (N.E.D.) 
1793     The  ladies  vowed  he  was  a  clever  fellow  ;   the  rakes  called 
him  a  high  buck,  for  he  was  spunky,  and  cut  a  dash. — 
Mass.  Spy,  Sept.  26  :  from  the  Eagle, 

1804  Clever  in  New  England  means  honest,  conscientious. — 
W.  Austin,  *  Lett.  London,'  68n.  (N.E.D.)  This  meaning 
is  imcommon. 

1805  The  Yankee  declcires  I  am  "  a  plaguy  likely  fellow,"  and 
the  Englishman  is  no  less  positive  that  I  am  **  a  right 
clever  fellow." — Bait.  Ev.  Post,  May  30,  p.  2/3  :  from  the 
N.Y.  Commercial  Advertiser.  [The  editor  adds,  "This 
is  not  an  Englishman's  plirase."] 

1816     I  somehow  did  not  feel  quite  ckrcr,  but  hoped  for  the 

best. — Mass.  Spy,  June  14.     [Here  the  meaning  is  "  up 

to  the  mark."     This  also  is  uncommon.] 
1818     See  Boss. 
1822     [Coiu't  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  Pliiladelphia.]     Question, 

Why,    Sir,    have    you    a    prejudice    ap^ainst    me  ?     Ans. 

Because  neither  you   nor   tlie   other   counsel   have   acted 

clever  towards  the  Jury. — Miifis.  Spy,  June  5. 
1824     The  Virginians  use  ckrcr  for  intelli,u:ent  ;    wliereas  we  use 

it  for  a  kind  of  nej^ative  character,  of  weak  intellect,  but 

good   disposition. — Arthm*   Sini^letun,    '  Letters   from   tlu' 

South  and  West,'  p.  82  (Boston). 
182o     [Lewis  Cass]  is  what  we  call  in  New  England  a  clever 

fellow,  good-natured,  kind-hearted,  amiable,  and  obliging.. 

— Daniel  Webster  to  George  Ticknor,  March  1  :    '  Life,' 

i.  260(1870). 
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Clever — contd, 

1833  The  word  cZever ....  has  here  no  connexion  with  talent, 
and  simply  meeuis  pleasant  or  amiable.  Thus  a  good- 
natm'ed  blockhead  in  the  American  vernacular  is  a  clever 
man  ;  and,  having  had  this  drilled  into  me,  I  fooHshly 
imagined  that  all  trouble,  with  regard  to  this  word  at 
least,  was  at  an  end.  It  was  not  lon^,  however,  before  I 
heard  of  a  gentleman  having  moved  mto  a  clever  house, 
of  another  succeeding  to  a  clever  sum  of  money,  of  a  third 
embarking  in  a  clever  ship,  and  making  a  clever  voytige, 
with  a  clever  cargo. — ^T.  Hamilton,  *  Men  and  Manners 
in  America,'  i.  233  (Blackwood). 

*»*  The  extended  use  of  the  word,  illustrated  in  the 
latter  sentence,  is  at  least  very  uncommon  now. 

1835  I  found  him  all  sorts  of  a  clever  man. — *  Col.  Crockett's 
Tour,'  p.  142  (Phila.). 

1836  Weldon  the  Magician  holds  forth  at  the  American  Museum, 
and  is  really  very  clever  in  his  way. — Phila.  Public  Ledger, 
Dec.  24. 

1837  *'  Clever  is  hardly  a  name  for  you,"  said  Diggs,  using  the 
word  in  its  cis-Atlantic  sense.--J.  C.  NeSi,  *  Charcoal 
Sketches,'  p.  169. 

1837     See  Dig. 

1839     Mrs.  G.  was  a  clever  woman,  and  it  was  a  shame  that  she 

should  be  left  to  suffer  so. — Knickerbocker  Mag,,  xiii.  421 

(May). 
1847     It  makes  me  mad  to  hear  clever  scholars  talk  of  the  IMaA 

as  a  book  of  ballads. — Knick.  Mag.y  xxix.  473  (May). 

1847  My  associates  were  '*  clever  "  enough  ;  but  thoughtless, 
and  full  of  frivolous  sport.  (Note.)  The  word  clever  is 
hero  used  in  the  American  sense  of  amiable. — '  Life  of 
Benjamin  Lundy,'  p.  15  (Phila.). 

1848  Soo  Yankee. 

1850  He  was  what  wo  call  in  Kentucky  "a  clever  fellow,'"  which 
means  a  wild,  frolicking,  good-hearted,  good-for-nothing 
chap,  au:ainst  whom  there  can  be  no  positive  charges  of 
crime  or  meanness,  but  to  whom  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  loan  money,  or  credit  too  largely,  if  you  ever  wish 
to  be  paid. — James  Weir,  *  Lonz  Powers,'  i.  34  (Phila.). 

1853  Tliis  child,  who  perislied  by  the  fire. 

Her  Christ en-uanie  it  was  Sopliia, 
Also  her  sis'er,  Mary  Ann, 
Their  father  wits  a  clever  man  ! 
Yankee  clever,  we  suj)p(^se. — Knick.  Mag.,  xxxix.  201  (Feb.). 

1853  [The  steamer  Die  X'ernon]  is  the  mnil-boat,  with  a  clever 
set  of  otlicers  in  charLre. — Daily  Morning  Herald  (St.  Louis), 
June  30. 

1855  Its  five  mild  to  the  next  house,  and  I  reckon  you'll  hardly 
find  'em  up  when  you  get  there  ;  but  they's  right  clever, 
and  won't  make  no  account  of  gittin'  up,  if  they  take 
you  in. — E.  W.  Farnham,  '  Life  in  Prairie-Land,'  p.  366. 
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Clever — contd, 

1861  Brown  is  a  clever  man,  but  he  can't  man£ige  an  hotel. — 
W.  H.  RusseU,  *  My  Diary,'  March  26  (1863). 

1862  He  was  a  very  clever  man,  and  used  to  do  every  thing  for 
his  naybors  for  nothin. — '  Major.  Jack  Downing,'  Juno  18. 

1866  He  said  he  could  as  well  carry  a  bushel  as  half  a  bushel, 
for  it  would  only  jest  make  a  clever  weic^ht  to  balance  him. — 
Seba  Smith,  '  'Way  Down  East,'  p.  332. 

1867  The  next  morning  Adjutant  Cheatham  of  the  6th.  Georgia 
gave  me  from  his  wardrobe  a  shirt,  &c.,  which  I  considered 
very  clever  in  one  who  had  so  poor  a  supply  himself, — 
W.  L.  Goss,  *  A  Soldier's  Story,'  p.  251. 

1878  You're  as  clever  as  a  robin.  I  guess  you've  done  me 
more  good  than  the  minister  an'  meetin'  together. — Rose 
T.  Cooke,  *  Happy  Dodd,'  chap,  xxvii. 

Clingstone.     See  quotation  1705. 

1705     The  best  sort  cling  to  the  Stone,  and  will  not  come  off 

clear,  which  they  call  Plvmi-Nectarines,  and  Plum-Peaches, 

or  C ling-Stones. — Beverley,  *  Virginia,'  iv.  78. 
1837     [The  grapes  of  the  Ovino]  taste  much  hke  a  clingstone 

Peach. — John  L.   Williams,   *  The  Territory  of  Florida,' 

p.  99  (N.Y.). 
1840     The  firm-fleshed  or  clinkstone  peaches    are    preferred  in 

America.—'  Penny  Cycl.'     (N.E.D.) 

Cloud-burst.     An  overpowering  deluge  of  rain. 

1821     This  deluge,  which  they  call  the  bursting  of  a  cloudy  took 

place  in  Oct.,  1784.— T.  D wight,  *  Travels,'  iii.  249. 
1881     [The   village]   was   nearly   annihilated  by   a  water-spout 

or  a  cloud-burst. — Chicago  Times,  June  11.     (N.E.D.) 

Coachee.     Obs.  in  England  and  in  the  U.S.     The  earher  examples 

of  the  word  are  American. 
1796     He  has  for  sale  a  compleat  Coachee,  with  a  coacliman's  seat 

and  Venetian  blinds  all  roimd. — Gazette  of  the  U.S.  (Phila.), 

Jan.  27. 
1796     For  Sale,  a  Light  Coachee  and  harness,  very  httle  the  worse 

for  wear. — The  Aurora,  Nov.  9. 

1800  The  Baltimore  Coachee  will  in  futiu*e  leave  the  Indian 
Queen  and  the  Franklin  Inn  [at  the  hours  named]. — 
Id.,  Oct.  25. 

1801  A  Coachee,  with  a  pair  of  Horses  and  a  careful  Driver, 
to  be  hired  by  the  day  or  week. — Lancaster  (Pa.)  Journal, 
Feb.  4. 

1801     The  horse  was  rimning  in  his  coachee  at  that  time. — Id., 

April  4. 
1805     [To  let,]  as  handsome  a  coachee,  and  pair  of  horses,  with  a 

careful  driver,  as  can  be  prociwcd  in  town. — Salem  Register, 

Nov.  1. 
1818     The  **  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  coachee  "  is  advertised. 

— Lancaster  (Fa.)  Journalt  Jan.  21. 
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Coast.     See  quotation,  1835.     Local. 

1812  The  coast  may  be  said  to  begin  at  Pointe  Couple,  From 
this  to  La  Fourche,  two  thirds  of  the  bcuiks  are  perfectly 
cleared  and  highly  cultivated  ;  from  thence  to  New  Orleans, 
a  distance  of  near  a  hundred  miles,  the  settlements  present 
the  appearance  of  a  continued  village. — H.  M.  Bracken- 
ridge,  *  Views  of  Louisiana,'  p.  174  (1814). 

1835  The  banks  of  the  Mississippi  are  termed  *^  tJie  coast,^*  as 
far  up  the  river  as  Baton  Kouge.  It  is  usual  to  say  one 
lives  on  the  coast,  if  he  hves  on  the  river  shore. — ^Ingraham, 
'  The  South  West,'  ii.  24n. 

Coast.  To  glide  down  an  ice-path  on  a  **  bob-sled."  Hence 
Coasting.     The  path  itself  used  to  be  called  a  Coast. 

1775  Some  of  oiu:  School  lads. . .  .improved  the  coast  from  Sher- 
burn's  Hill  down  to  School  Street. . .  .Their  fathers  before 
'em  had  improved  it  as  a  coast  from  time  immemorial. — 
Letter  in  *  Proceedings  of  the  Mass.  Historical  Society,' 
1865,  p.  398.     (N.E.D.) 

1832  Coasting  is  another  winter  pastime,  in  which,  as  in  many 
other  games,  the  labor  seems  to  be  at  lectst  equal  to  the 
pleasiu-e. — S.  G.  Goodrich,  '  System  of  Universal  Geo- 
graphy,' p.  201  (Boston). 

1836  Skate,  if  you  hke  ;  ^^  coasts  ^  if  you  are  boy  enough. — 
Boston  Pearly  Jan.  9. 

1854    New  England  !    aye.  New  England  !    my  glory  and  my 
boast ! 
Adown  tliy  hills,  when  I's  a  boy,  O  how  I  used  to  coast. 
Thy  pleasant  fields  of  living  green,  methinks  I  see  them  now. 
And  I  upon  my  father's  farm  a-riding  horse  to  plow. 
Thou  art  the  land  of  liberty,  of  valleys,  and  of  liills, 
A  land   of   men,  where  thought  is  free,  of   brooks  and 

running  rills. 
'Tis  there  they  keep  Thanksgiving  Days,  and  like  to  have 

them  come  ; 
When  the  long  circles  cluster  round,  I  wish  I  was  to-ham. 

Springfield  Republican,  n.d. 
1909  Coasting  is  fun  for  everybody. ..  .In  the  frosty  night, 
grown  men  and  women  fill  the  flying  **  bobs  "  that  go 
whizzing  down  tlic  icy  inclLno,  swift  as  any  toboggan  on 
the  hills  of  Davos  Tlalz  or  St.  Moritz.— AM".  Ev,  Post, 
Jan.  28. 
1909  As  a  eonsoquenee  of  a  coasting  accident,  six  professors  and 
students  were  injured. — /(/.,  Fob.  18. 

Coatee.      A    formation    analoiroiis    to    bloodee,    coachce,    frockee, 

stickee,  cK:c.,  and  fortimalely  obsolete. 
1775     Reference  in  Harpeys  Magazine,  1883.     (N.E.D.) 
1788     Stolen.  ..  .One    areat     Coatee    of    light    gray    Coating. — 

Maryland  Journal,  Feb.  22. 
1795     Had  on  when  ho  went  away  an  old  Green  Coatee  and 
Trowsers. — Runaway  advt.,  Gazette  of  the  U.S.,  Oct.  5. 
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Coatee— conttfk 

1800  Ran-away,  a  Negro  Man  ncuned  Isaac.  He  hcul  on  and 
took  with  hini  a  home-made  lincy  coattee,  a  caUico  round- 
about jacket,  two  vestcoats,  &c. — Lancaster  (Pa.)  Journal^ 
Sept.  20. 

1801  Ran  away,  an  apprentice.  Hod  on  and  took  with  him  a 
clsuret  coloured  cloth  coat,  made  in  the  Menonist  fashion, 
a  yellow  neu:ikeen  coattee,  &c. — Id.,  Aug.  29. 

1806  Ran- A  way,  a  German  indented  servant,  ncuned  Peter 
Hartline  ;. . .  .had  on  a  dark  coloured  coatee.  The  coatee 
is  a  little  discoloured  in  the  back. — Id,,  July  19. 

1816  A  young  man  dressed  in  a  nankeen  coatee  and  pantaloons. — 
Boston  Weekly  Messenger,  Nov.  2. 

1821  $20  Reward  for  a  runaway  apprentice,  who  **  took  with 
him  a  blue  coattee  and  pantaloons." — Pennsylvania  (Harris- 
burg)  Intelligencer,  Jan.  6. 

1836  The  young  gentlemen  [in  New-Orleans]  were  dressed  in 
elaborately  embroidered  coatees,  and  richly  wrought  frills. 
— -Ingraham,  '  The  South-West,'  i.  120. 

1852  [He]  made  Sabbath  coatees  for  his  children  of  the  worn 
out  gowns  of  his  wife.—"  S.G.O."  in  The  Times,  Nov.  12  : 

*  Letters,'  i.  388. 
Cob.     See  Corn-cob. 

Cob  Dollars,  Cob  Money.    See  quotations. 

1786  In  one  of  the  Desks  they  found  Tliirteen  milled  Dollars, .... 
and  a  Cobb  Dollar  ;  the  latter  being  a  Counterfeit  was 
thrown  on  the  Floor. — Maryland  Journal,  March  14. 

1789  The  public  are  hereby  cautioned  against  taking  a  certain 
kind  of  cob-gold,  which  is  now  in  circulation,  but  which 
has  been  refused  by  the  banks  of  New- York  and  Boston 
in  consequence  of  its  having  been  proved  by  the  hydro- 
static balance  to  be  one  third  alloy. . .  .These  pieces,  each 
of  which  weighs  17  penny-weights,  may  easily  be  distin- 
guished from  the  true  ones  by  their  roughness,  which  is 
caused  by  the  sand  in  which  tliey  are  cast. — Id,,  Jan.  2. 

1866  Pieces  of  silver  called  cob-mon^y, — ^Thoreau,  *  Cape  Cod,* 
p.  148      (N.E.D.) 

Cob-house. 

1818  In  this  country  they  build  "  cob-houses  "  ;  a  **  cob  "  is 
the  interior  part  of  a  head  of  Indian  corn,  after  the  grains 
are  stripped  off  ;  with  these  cobs,  which  are  lying  about 
everywhere,  structures  are  raised  by  the  httle  half-Indian 
brats,   very  much  like  our  houses  of  cards. — Birkbeck, 

*  Letters  from  Illinois,'  p.  90  (Pliila.). 

1830  The  victim  is  chained  to  a  stake,  and  a  pile  of  combustible 
wood  built  up  around  him,  in  the  form  of  a  cob-house, 
— ^Description  of  a  negro-burning  in  South  Carohna,  Mass, 
Spy,  July  21  :  from  the  Providence  American, 

1862     See  Back-loo. 

1867  I  see  a  number  of  little  boys  by  the  Tithinpj  Office,  building 
a  cob-house. — Brigham  Young,  June  28  :  '  Journal  of 
Discourses,'  iv.  370. 
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Cob-pipe.     One  made  from  a  corn-cob. 

1857     My  taciturn  host  took  a  cob-pipe  down  from  a  shelf  over 

the  fire-place. — Knick.  Mag,,  1.  440  (Nov.). 
1884,  1889.     Harper's  Magazir^e,     (N.E.D.) 
Cookarouse.     See  quotations. 
1624     [They  call  their  commander]  Werowance  or  Caucorouse, 

wliich  is  Captaine. — Jolui  Smith,  *  Virginia,'  ii.  38. 
1706     That  man  was  counted  a  Cockarouse,  or  brave  Fellow, 

[who  would  not  lose  his  hold  of  a  Sturgeon.] — Beverley, 

*  Virginia,'  ii.  33. 
1708,  1727-31.     X.E.D. 

Cocked  hat.     To  knock  any  one   into  a  cocked  hat  is  to  **  use 

him  up  "  completely. 
1 833     I  told  Tom  I'd  knock  him  into  a  cocked-hat  if  he  said  another 

word. — J.  K.  Pauldinpr,  '  Banks  of  the  Ohio,*  i.  217  (Lond.). 
1838     Not  a  few  [were]  knocked  clear  into  a  cocked  hat. — B.  Drake, 

'Tale?;,'  p.  02  (Cincinn.). 
1840     Why  pummel  and  beat  over  again  that  which  is  alrecidy 

beaten  to  a  jelly,  jammed  into   a  cocked  hat,  and  flimg 

into  the  middle  of  next  week  ? — Mr.  Wick  of  Indiana, 

House  of  Repr.,  July  20  :   Cong,  Olobe,  p.  645. 
1843     I  had  always  disbelieved  the  vulgar  saymg  about  **  knocked 

into  a  cocked  hat.'' — R.  Carlton,  *  The  New  Purchase,'  ii.  62. 
1848     It  has  completely  knocked  lis  all  into  a  cocked  hat, — Seba 

Smith,  '  Major  Jack  Downing,'  p.  306  (1860). 
1848     The  very  next  election  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  gave 

[the  '*  stationary  Democracy  "]  such  a  storm  as  **  knocked 

them  into  a  cocked  hat.'' — Mr.  Root  of  Ohio,  House  of  Repr., 

June  12  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  827. 
1S52     Wo  will   knock  [the  grogt^eries]  into  a  cocked  hat. — ^Ezra 

T.  Henson,  at  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City,  Sept.   12  : 

'  Journal  of  Discourses,'  vi.  248. 
1S58     We   knocked   dat   ere     "  Massa-do-nuthin*'  into  &  cocke  ! 

hat.— Knick.  Mag.,\i,  154  (Feb.). 

Cockle-bur. 

1815     (Sept.   20.)     Green  grass,  cucklehur,  wild  simflower,  pig- 
weed, cV'c. — Joel  Palmer,  '  Joiu'nal,'  p.  59  (Cincinn.,  1847). 
LS66     N.E.D. 

Cockneyisms.     Some   of  these   appear   to   have  affected   Phila- 
delphia in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;    and  a 
few,  which  became  more  generally  popular,  are  traceable, 
about  1840-1860,  to  tlie  influence  of  Clmrles  Dickens. 
1709     Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  stay  here  to  have  my  throat 
cut.  to  be  wliippcd  to  dcatli,  or  .'^kirirred  [skewered]  like 
a  lark — Xo,  no  ! — VV/c.  Anront,  May  20. 
1800     [Tn   Philadelphia,    Xoah   Webster]   will   fmd   the   London 
Cockneyisms     flourish     in     perfection — veal — here     con- 
verted  into   v'cal, — and   wine   into    viyie, — the   hot- water- 
war  he  will  find  described  as  a  hot  vater  var,  &c. — Id., 
Juno  20. 
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Coekneylsms— con<(f. 

1830  It  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  Americans  from 
English,  especially  Philadelphituas,  who  like  Cockneys 
t€dk  about  wery  good  weal  and  winegar, — N.  Dana,  '  A 
Mariner's  Sketches,*  p.  16  (Providence). 

1848     See  Crab.     1853.  See  Shoat. 

Cocktail.     See  quotation,  1806. 

1806  Cock-tail  is  a  stimulating  liquor,  composed  of  spirits  of 
any  kind,  sug£ir,  water,  and  bitters — it  is  vulgarly  called 
hittered  sling,  and  is  supposed  to  be  an  excellent  election- 
eering potion. — The  Balance,  May  13,  p.  146. 

1809  Those  recondite  beverages,  cock-tail,  stone-fence,  and 
sherry-cobbler. — Washington  Irving,  *  Knickerbockers,* 
p.  241.     (N.E.D.) 

1861  I  observed  the  bar  was  crowded  by  gentlemen  engaged  in 
consuming,  or  in  waiting  for,  cocktails  or  mint  juleps. — 
W.  H.  Russell,  *  Diary,*  April  14. 

Cocoa,  Cocoa-nut.      A  head.     Slang.     Compare  Calabash.     So 
the  Itahan  zucca,    (Battendosi  la  zucca:  *  Inferno,'  xviii.  124.) 

1837  Your  cocoa  is  very  near  a  sledge-hammer.  If  it  isn't  hard, 
it  may  get  crticked. — J.  C.  Neal,  '  Charcoal  Sketches,* 
p.  37. 

1864  Do  you  remember  breaking  an  ear  of  corn  one  night  at  a 
husking-bee,  over  the  old  "  cocoa-nut  '*  of  that  "  cross- 
patch,'^  old  J.  t—Knick,  Mag.,  xliii.  432  (April). 

Codfish  aristocracy.     An  opprobrious  name  for  persons  who  have 
made  money  in  trade. 

1850  We  should  regard  it  as  somewhat  strange  if  we  should 
require  a  codfish  aristocracy  to  keep  us  in  ordor. — Mr. 
Butler  of  South  Carolina,  U.S.  Senate,  July  9  :  Cong. 
Globe,  p.  1248,  Appendix. 

1852  When  Foote  spoke,  [the  Russian  minister]  looked  on  with 
that  expression  of  contempt ....  with  which  one  of  our 
codfish  aristocracy  would  regard  a  Democratic  harangue 
from  Mike  VV'alsh. — S.Y.  Herald,  quoted  in  the  Coyig. 
Globe,  Dec.  15  :  p.  102,  App. 

1853  This  was  a  "  cooler  *'  to  silk  and  satin  greatness  ;  or,  as 
the  boys  call  it,  corf/t5^  aristocracy. — Daily  Morning  Herald, 
St.  Louis,  April  13. 

1853  D.  is  evidently  a  retainer  of  the  **  codfish  aristocracy,'^ 
who  will  only  go  where  the  price  will  match  with  his 
dignity. — Id.,  April  22. 

1860  The  defender  of  genius  against  vulgar  money  bags,  alias 
codfish  aristocracy. — Richmond  KiK/mirr,  May  15,  p.  1,8. 

1862  The  poor  privilege  of  fawning  about  the  skirts  of  a  played- 
out  codfish  aristocracy. — Oregon  Argns,  Feb.  15. 

1865  A  few  of  the  codfish,  shoddv,  and  petroleum  aristocracy. — 
Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  4.     (S\E.D.) 
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Co-ed.     A  girl  who  receives  her  training  where  co-education  is  in 

vogue. 

1909  The  dajrs. .  .  .when  "  co-eds  "  were  to  be  met  at  fraternity 
teas,  at  dances  and  glee  club  concerts,  &c. — N,  Y,  Ev,  Post, 
March  11. 

1910  University  of  Chicago  coeds  will  carry  their  suffrage 
enthusiasm  into  the  theatre  district  Friday  and  Saturday, 
when  they  appear  in  the  Suffragette  play  *  How  the  Vote 
Was  Won,'  fost  as  a  benefit  for  the  Illinois  Equal  Suffrage 
League. — Id.,  March  31. 

Cohee.     See  Tuckahoe. 

Cohogle.     To  associate.     Used  facetiously. 

1855     Now  the  question  is,  will  it  pay  to  cohogle  with  these 

owls  any  longer  ? — Ohjmpia  (W.T.)  Pioneer,  July  6. 
Cold  as  a  wagon  tire. 
1833     If  a  man  was  as  cold  as  a  wagon  tire,  provided  there  was 

any  life  in  him,  she'd  bring  him  to  ;    there's  no  two  ways 

about  it. — James  Hall,  *  Legends  of  the  West,*  p.  88. 
1833     You're  no  account,  to  be  afraid  of  a  dead  beeir.     I've  used 

liim  up,  the  right  way.     He's  a^  cold  as  a  uagon  tire. — 

Id.,  p.  212. 
Cold  slaw.     A   corruption   of   Cole-slaw.      Raw   cabbage,   cut 

in  fine  shreds,  and  served  with  vinegar.     Du.  Koolsla. 
1794     A   piece  of  sliced  cabbage,   by  Dutchmen  ycleped  cold 

slaw. — Mass.  Sj)y,  Nov.  12. 
1821     Some  of  them  read  the  invitation  to  eat  "  cold  slaw  "  and 

beef. — Penna.  Intelligencer  (Harrisbiu'g),  March  23. 

1843  I'd  know. ..  .whether  they  preferred  cold-slaugh  cut 
lengthwise  or  crosswise  of  the  cabbage. — Cornelius  Mathews 
'  Writings,'  p.  189. 

1850     Some  fossil  remains  of  a  petrified  cabbage  stiunp  steeped 

in  cider,  intended  to  represent  cold  slaw. — '  Odd  Leaves,' 

p.  181. 
(:/.1850     I'm  a  withered  cabbage  now,  torn  up  by  the  roots  and 

chopped  mto  cold-daifqh. — Dow%  Jim.,  *  Patent  Sermons,' 

i.  258. 
1862     To  leave  my  colcslaixih  wliieh  was  so  good. — ^Trans.,  *  Les 

Mis^rables,'  iii.  499.  ^  (X.E.D.) 
Cold  snap. 

1844  A  warm  spell,  which  siuceeded  a  "  cold  snup.'' — Joseph  C. 
Neal,  '  Charcoal  Sketclies,'  p.  143. 

1845  [Travellers  in  Vermont  J  should  prepare  themselves  for  a 
"  cold  snap,''  if  it  is  in  the  month  of  July. — *  Lowell 
Offering,'  v.  207. 

1862  A  note  on  "  The  late  Cold  Snap.'^ — Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Denver,  Oct.  30. 

1809  There  was  a  cold  foiap.  in  which  Fresh  Pond  was  frozen 
over. — W.  T.  Woslibiiriio,  '  Kair  Harvard,'  p.  150. 

1010  TJiere  was  a  heavy  snowfall  througliout  Chenango  County 
to-day.  The  thermometer  fell  35  degrees  in  a  few  horn's, 
and  it  is  feared  that  the  sudden  cold  snap  will  greatly 
damage  fruit  trees,  a.s  the  buds  had  been  started  by  the 
recent  hot  spell.— r^'.  Y.  Evening  Post,  April  7. 
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CoIIar-doss,  Collar-men.    See  quotations. 

1836  Those  who  compose  the  Jackson  party  are  denounced  by 
the  new  born  Whigs  as  **  collar  dogs.''  Sir,  I  am  a  party 
m€ui,  and  one  of  the  true  collar  dogs,  cuid  am  proud  to 
wear  the  collar  of  such  a  man  as  Andrew  Jackson,  whose 
collar  is  a  collar  of  democrfwy. — Mr.  Boon  of  Indiana, 
House  of  Repr.,  May  9  :  Cong.  Globe,  p.  337,  App. 

1841  These  electioneering  speeches  were  of  the  most  insulting 
character  to  the  majority,  whose  mildest  form  of  designa- 
tion was  **  collar  men.'' — Mr.  Linn  of  Missouri,  U.S.  Senate, 
July  12  :  id.,  p.  185. 

1842  Doleful  ditties  about  Congressional  subserviency,  serfs, 
collar-men,  cuid  registers  of  Executive  edicts. — Mr.  Sevier 
of  Arkansas  in  the  Senate,  April  13  :  id.,  p.  329,  App. 

Collards.     Dial,  and  U.S.     Coleworts  or  cabbage. 

1818  In  the  garden  [the  Kentuckians]  cultivate  their  collards, 
i.e.  probably  coleworts,  and  kashaws. — Arthur  Singleton, 
'  Letters  from  the  South  and  West,'  p.  106  (Boston,  1824). 

1850  Bein'  carried  to  a  grave  by  cold  fride  collards  apeerd  a  hard 
case,  but  the  Lord  is  in  the  Heavens  an'  he  nose. — *  Odd 
Leaves,*  p.  153. 

1882  A  qufiuitity  of  squashes,  collards,  onions,  and  other  garden 
stuff. — *  Southern  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,'  x.  257. 

CollateraL     Security  for  the  repajmient  of  a  loan. 

1847  I  must  have  a  thousand  dollars.  Here,  take  the  collateral, 
and  give  me  the  money. — *  Tom  Pepper,'  i.  143. 

1858  Collaterals  of  stocks  and  bonds  had  depreciated,  £ind 
currency  had  run  short. — Knick.  Mag.,  11.  24  (Jan.). 

1887  Russia  wants  to  borrow.  Let  the  Czar  send  along  his 
collaterals. — Fall  River  Advance,  Ap.  23.     (N.E.D.) 

Collide.     To  come  into  collision. 

1700    The  flints ....  thus  toss'd  in  air,  collide. — John  Dry  den, 

'Fables.'     (N.E.D.) 
1793  But  if  these  little  globes  collise. 

Adieu  to  amity  and  pciK'e. 

Gazette  of  (he  U.S.,  May  11. 
1869     The  fact  that  the  vessels  did  collide  explodes  the  theory 

that  there  was  no  risk  of  collision. — Davis,  J.,  in  the  case 

of  The  Carroll,  8  Wallace  305. 
1872     Controversies   growing  out   of  collisions   arise  when   the 

colliding  v&ssel  was  in  charge  of  a  tucr. — Clifford,  J.,  in  the 

case  of  The  Mabey  and  Cooper,  14  Wallace  211. 
1880     It   is   demonstrably   a   divine   truth,    and   cannot    collide 

with  any  other  divine  truth. — Alexander  Winchell,  *  The 

Pre- Adamites,'  chap,  xviii. 

***  The  word  has  been  traced  to  Burton's  *  Anatomy  ' 

(1621)  and  to  Sir  J.   Brown's   'Vulgar  Errom-s  '   (1646). 

See  Notes  and  Queries,  4  S.  xii.  15. 
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Colloquy,    Colloquy    men,    &c.    (Are    colloquy   men   divinity 

students  ?) 

1860  Some  cue  that  will  enable  coUoquy  men  to  save  an  inglorious 
fizzle. —  Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xxv.  399. 

1861  [He]  has  just  succeeded  in  getting  a  CoUoquy  appointment. 
^-Id.,  XX vi.  80. 

1868  They  colloquied  at  much  length. — Hawthorne,  *  American 
Note-books,'  ii.  142.     (N.E.D.) 

Colonization.  The  placing  of  partisans  where  their  vote  may 
decide  an  election. 

1842  [Among  modern  phrases  describing  political  knavery], 
**  colonization  "  €Uid  **  pipe-laying "  were  the  most  sig- 
nificant. So  far  as  he  was  informed,  the  practice  of 
colonizing  had  its  origin,  as  connected  with  the  elections 
of  the  people  in  our  country,  in  the  city  of  New  York. — 
Mr.  Wright  of  New  York  in  the  Senate,  May  31  :  Cong^ 
Qlohe,  p.  471,  App. 

Coloured  person.  Person  of  colour.    A  ''  darky.'' 

1760-72  The  Negro  women,  or  coloured  wofnerit  as  they  are 
called  here. — Tr.  '  Juan  and  UUoa's  Voyages,'  i.  121. 
(N.P].D.) 

1800  A  TTKin  of  colour  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo. — The  Aurora, 
Phila.,  Feb.  22. 

1812     Christopher  Macpherson  is  a  man  of  color,  brought  up  as 
a  book-keeper  by  a  merchant,  his  master,  and  afterwards 
enfranchised. — Tlio.  Jefferson  to  John  Adams,  April  20. 
See  also  Person  of  Colour. 

Colt's  tail.     See  quotation.     Local. 

1829  We  are  informed  that  it  has  been  the  imiform  custom, 
at  our  coiu-ts,  to  break  in  the  new  members  of  every  Grand 
Jury,  by  requiring  them  to  pay  what  is  called  a  colt's 
tail, — or  in  other  words  a  treat. — Mass.  Spy,  May  13  : 
from  the  Bennington  (Vt.)  Journal. 

Combine.     A  combination. 

1887-8.     N.E.D. 

Come  about,  to.     To  come  round.     Obs. 

1798  To  use  their  own  favourite  phrase,  "  They  have  come 
about.''.  ..  .Kvory  pitiful,  railmg,  snarling,  thick-skulled 
Democrat  *' co?^/c.s  a^oi(^." .  .  .  .  As  they  were  able  to  hear 
Moses  and  the  Propliets  without  "  earning  about,''  let  us  not 
be  deceived  by  their  sudden  chan^e^s,  when  a  pubhc  office 
appears  to  bo  the  object. — Gazette  of  the  U.S.,  Phila., 
Aug.  16. 

Come-down.     A  descent,  a  degradation. 

1840     This  was  a  great  come-down,  from  the  highest  seat  in  the 

synagogue  to  a  seat  in  the  galley. — li.  Dana,  *  Before  the 

Mast,'  chap,  xxviii.    (N.E.D.) 
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Come  for  to  go  for.    To  begin,  to  attempt.     Perhaps  this  ludicrous 

expression  is  originally  English. 
1820    Don't  you  come  for  to  go  for  to  dictate  to  us  purveyors  of 

fashion. — Mass,    Spy,    March    15 :      from    the    National 

Advocate. 
1836    You  needn't  go  for  to  conie  for  to  be  so  bricketty. — Boston 

PearU  Feb.  13. 
Come-off.     An  escape,  an  evasion. 
1800    He  repUed  that  he  was  not  at  hberty  to  say — we  had  a 

sedition  law — which  will  soon  be  done  away — then  I  can 

explain.    ^P"   A  very  good  come-off,  this  ! — The  Aurora^ 

Phila..Mayl9. 

1849  They  pray  to  them  as  a  come-off, — C.  S.  Bird,  *  Mariolatry,' 
p.  46.     (N.E.D.) 

Come-OUteiS.     See  quotation  1840.     About  thirty  years  earher, 

a  few  queer  people  went  to  the  south-western  country  on 

'*  coms-ouier  '^   principles,    though    they   did    not    use    the 

name.— -T.     Fhnt,     *  Recollections '     (1826),     pp.     275-280. 

See  also  the  present  writer's  note,  Notes  and  Queries,  9  S.  vii. 

424. 

1840    The  come  outers  are  a  sect  recently  sprung  up  in  Cape 

Cod.     Their  leading  views  are  said  to  be  :     1.  Opposition 

to  a  regular  ministry.     Every  one  should  be  his  own  priest. 

2.  Opposition  to  regularly  organized  churches.     Every  one 

is  a  church  by  himself.     3.  A  disregard  of  the  Sabbath. 

All  days  are  alike. — Boston  Courier,  November. 

1850  Charles,  Here  comes  a  culprit  to  the  bar.  What's  in  the 
wind  ?  The  Bailiff.  'Tis  a  Conie-outer,  good  my  lord, 
ahve  and  kicking. — S.  Judd,   *  Philo,'  p.   67  (Boston). 

1854  He  belonged  to  a  *'  come-outer  "  organization  that  denounced 
E.'s  church  as  a  brotherhood  of  thieves. — Knickerbocker 
Mag.,  xhii.  109  (Jan.). 

1866  These  come-outers  have  two  articles  of  faith,  one  social, 
one  dogmatic  ;  they  believe  that  man  and  woman  are 
equal,  €Uid  that  all  the  churches  are  dead  and  damned. — 
W.  H.  Dixon,  *  New  America,'  chap.  Ixii. 

Come-up-with.  To  get  one's  come-up-with  means  to  meet  with 
one's  deserts,  more  or  less  impleasantly.  A  New-England 
expression. — Dialect  Notes,  iii.   184. 

1869  The  way  he  got  c^tne-up-unth  by  Miry  was  too  funny  for 
cuiything. — Mrs.  St  owe,  '  Mis'  Elderkin's  Pitcher.' 

1896  I  can  give  him  his  conie-up  'ans  if  he  goes  to  foolin'  around. 
— Ella  Higginson,  *  Tales  from  Puget  Soimd,'  p.  155. 

1897  Well,  I  did  get  my  come-uppings  that  time. — W.  D.  Howells, 
'  Landlord  at  Lion's  Head,'  chap.  xxi. 

1897     She  had  merely  got  her  come-uppings,  when  all  was  said. 

— Id.,  chap.  xlv. 
Commone.     To    communicate :      especially    in    the    sacrament. 

Obs.  in  England. 
1821     [Roger  WiUiams]  taught  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  pious 
man  to  commune  in  family  prayer,  or    in  taking  an  oath, 
with  persons  whom  he    judged    to   be   unregenerate. — 
T,  Dwight,  *  Travels,'  i.  142. 
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Commune — contd, 

1823  To-morrow  I  propose  administering  the  sacrament — do 
you  commune,  my  young  friend  ? — J.  F.  Cooper,  *  The 
Pioneers/  i.  254  (Lond.,  1827). 

1826  The  members  that  communed  were  from  different  states  and 
countries.  Each  professor  seemed  pertinaciously  to  exact 
that  the  pecuhar  usages  of  liis  church  should  be  adopted. 
— T.  Fhnt,  *  Recollections/  p.  112. 

1836  And  yet  the  true  Christian  does  pray,  does  commune, — 
Dr.  G.  T.  Chapman,  *  Sermons  to  Presbyterians  of  all 
Sects,'  p.  116  (Hartford,  Ct.). 

1845  I  [Bishop  Southgate]  therefore  communed  with  my  Con- 
gregational brethren. — Knick,  Mag.,  xxv.  178  (Feb.). 

1856  For  my  part,  said  Abijah  rather  grimly,  if  things  was 
managed  my  way,  I  shouldn't  commune  with  nobody  that 
didn't  beheve  in  election  up  to  the  hub. — Mrs.  Stowe, 
*  Dred,'  chap,  xxiii. 

Commuter.     A  season-ticket-holder. 

1 874  Old  commuters  along  the  lino. — F.  Bret  Harte,  *  Guild's 
Signal.'     (N.E.D.) 

1909  [As  the  ice-cased  vessel]  lay  in  her  dock,  she  attracted 
attention  from  the  commuters  of  a  railroad  line,  whoso 
ferry  slip  adjoined. — N.  F.  Ev.  Post,  Jan.  28. 

1910  The  commuter,  the  man  who  has  been  lured  from  a  Man- 
hattan apartment  to  a  suburban  house  cmd  lot.  His 
first  purchase  is  a  lawn-mower,  his  second  a  hen  and  a 
clutch  of  eggs  for  her  to  set  on. — Id,,  Feb.  21. 

Comper.     See  quotation.     College  word. 

1836     Any  fracas  or  tumult,  like  the  Calethump  of  Christm8« 
eve  memory,  would  be  styled  a  **  comper,    , . .  .What  pen 
can  describe   the   '*  camper*^   which  this  excited! — Yale 
Lit.  Mag.,  i.  26-27  (Feb.). 
Complected.     Complexioned.     Singleton    notes    this   as    a    New 
England  expression,  1824  (*  Letters  from  the  South  and  West,' 
p.    30).     The  transition  is  shown  in  the  quotations.     Mr. 
Fanner  is  clearly  mistaken  (1888)  in  calling  the  word  a  new- 
fangled Western  barbarism. 
1800     He  is  tall  and  dark  complectioned. — Advt.,  Mass,  Mercury, 

May  27. 
1813     [A  runaway]  slender  built  and  light  of  a  complexion, — Advt., 

Mass.  Spy,  May  26. 
1819     Hence  arose  a  race  of  light-complexioned  men. — H.  Mc- 
Murtrie,   '  Sketches  of  Louisville,'  p.   103. 

1824  [Edward  Irvinp:]  is  a  chirk-complexioned,  savage-looking 
fellow,  quite  violent  in  his  gestures  and  delivery  ;  and  if 
he  had  a  long  board  would  look  more  like  Lorenzo  Dow  than 
any  one  1  know  of. — Letter  to  The  Register,  Feb.  16. 

1828  The  said  negro  is.... stout  made;  black  complected. 
[The  printer  lias  it  cofuplected.] — Rvmaway  advt..  Rich- 
mo7ul  Enquirer,  Feb.  2,  p.  4/3. 

1839  In  one  corner  were  huddled  a  baker's  dozen  of  yelloiv- 
complectcd  brats. — Knick.  Mag.,  xiv.  141  (Aug.). 

1840  She  said  she  would  allow  he  was  the  most  beautifuUcom- 
plcctcd  child  she  had  ever  seen. — Id.,  xv.  131  (Feb.). 
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Complected — contd, 

1855  Tfikken  up,  and  committed  to  the  jail  of  New  Hcmover 
County  (N.C.)  on  the  6th  of  March,  1855,  a  Negro  Man, 
who  says  his  name  is  Edward  Lloyd.  Said  negro  is  about 
35  or  40  years  old,  li^ht-compJcctcd^  &c. — F.  L.  Olmstt^d, 
*  CJotton  Kingdom,*  i.  157  (Lond.). 

1859     Mr.  Staples  was  a  walking  with  a  light  complected  woman. — 

B.  P.  Shillaber,  '  Knitting  Work,'  p.  157  (Boston). 
1859     Ada,   a  gipsey-complected  girl   of   seventeen   summers. — 

Mrs.  Dimiway,  *  Capt.  Gray's  Company,'  p.  45  (Portland, 

Oregon). 
18 —    She's  a  trifle  dark  complected, — F.  Bret  Harte,  *  A  Pupil  of 

Chestnut  Ridge.' 
1878     'Twas  a  dreadful  dark-complected  man.  real  spry  appearin'. 

— Rose  T.  Cooke,   *  Cal  Culver  and  the  Devil,'  Harper's 

AlagazinSy  Ivii.  583. 
1896     I'd  hke  to  know  what  they  always  name  dark-complccted 

babies  Lily  for. — Ella  Hicrginson,  *  Tales  of  Puget  Soimd,' 

p.  96. 
Compromit.     To  compromise.     Now  rare,   if  not   obsolete. 
1787     The  public  reputation  is  in  danger  of  being  compromittcd  with 

him.— Tho.  Jefferson,  '  Writings  '  (1859),  ii.  155.    (N.E.D.) 
1794     Liable  to  the  dancer  of  compromitthuj  himself. — Gouverneur 

Morris,  *Life.'  ii.  399.     (N.E.D.) 
1807     It  has  compromiUed  the  faith  of  our  govermnent  with  those 

savage  warriors. — Pike,  *  Sources  of  the  Miss.,'  i.  App.  31. 

(N.E.D.) 

1841  Carry  this  correspondence  to  the  utmost  extent.  What  is 
it  more  ?  How  does  it  compromit  tliis  coiuatry  ? — John 
Q.  Adams  in  the  House  of  Repr.,  Sept.  4  :  Cong.  Globe, 
p.  434,  App. 

1842  Sir.  White  of  Louisiana  said  that  civil  hberty  and  the 
rights  of  man  were  daily  compromittcd^  outraged,  and  tram- 
pled under  foot,  in  Washington,  by  the  manner  of  making 
arrests  in  cases  of  debt. — The  same,  June  18  :    id.,  p.  650. 

Concededly.     Admittedly. 

1882     The  present  Executive  Mansion. . .  .is  concededly  not  what 

it  ought  to  be.— A'.  Y.  Tribime,  March  22.     (N.E.D.) 
1910     Manchuria  is  co^ieededly  a  fruitful  field  for  exploitation. — 

N.Y.  Evening  Post.  March  14. 
Conceit)  V.  To  perceive,  to  imagine. 
1847     He  always  conceited  I  wa.s  a  sort  of  a  sister  to  him. — *  Billy 

Warwick's  Wedding,'  p.  103  (Phila.). 

1856  [You]  conceit  that  you  have  discovered  something. — Knick. 
Mag.y  xlviii.  505  (Nov.). 

1878  As  soon  as  he  conceited  what  was  up,  he  gathered  a  dornick. 
—J.  H.  Beadle,  *  Western  Wilds,'  p.  185. 

Condition,  v.  To  pass  a  student  throuuli  an  examination  on 
condition  of  his  (loins:  further  work.     Oriizinally  a  Vale  word. 

1849  [A  youni;  man  fivnn  tlio  country]  shall  he  examined  and 
*"  coTulitiffncd^'  in  everythintr,  and  yet  he  shall  come  out 
far  ahead  of  his  eitv  Latin-school  class-mate.  —  Letter 
cited  in  B.  H.  Halls  '  Collo-<-  Words,'  p.  121  (lSr>r>). 
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Condition — contd. 

1860    This  peculiarly  Ycdensian  system  of  "  condi^totw." . . . .  A 

man  who  is  conditioned  once,   instead  of  doing  better, 

generally  keeps  on  getting  conditioned. — Yale  LU,  Mag,, 

xxvi.  25-26. 
1869     What  will  old  W.  say  if  I  am  conditioned  in  mathematics  ? 

— W.  T.  Washburne,  *  Fair  Harvard,'  pp.  106-6  (N.Y.). 
Conduct,  V.     To  behave. 
1754     I  say  not  only  doing  but  conducting. — Jonathan   Edwards, 

*  Freedom  of  the  Will,'  v.  27n.     (N.E.D.) 
1772    Is  not  He,  who  conducts  thus,  a  Friend  of  Order  ? — Boston- 

QazettCy  Aug.  24. 
1798    Mary  my  wife  has  conducted,  and  does  conduct,  in  such  a 

manner  that  I  am  obliged  to  break  up  Housekeeping. — 

Advt.,  Mass.  Spy,  April  25. 
1814     [The  New  Englanders]  use  the  word  conduct  as  a  neuter 

verb  ;   the  substantive  progress  as  a  verb,  &c. — Arthur 

Singleton,    *  Letters    from  the   South  and  West,'   p.   29 

(Boston,  1824). 
Conductor.     The  *'  guard  "  of  a  train.     The  word,  in  this  newer 
sense,  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Midland  RailrofKi, 
about  thirty  years  ago.     See  Notes  and  Queries,  6  S.  ii.  164. 
1839     Mr.  John  C.  P  ole,  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  Baltimore 

and     Ohio     Railroad.  —  Eastern  Argus,    Portland,    Me., 

Sept.  24,  p.  2/4. 
1853     "  But  Where's  my  bimdle  ?  "  asked  the  fat  man.     •*  Con- 
ductor I    where's    my   bundle  ?  "       The   conductor    knew 

nothing  about  it. — '  Life  Scenes,'  p.  129. 

1853  "Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  a  Connecticut  fellow  of  a  rather 
overbearing  conductor  on  the  New  Haven  Rail  Ro€id.  **  I 
am  a  conductor  on  these  cars."  "  Wall,  I  swow  !  You  a 
conductor  of  other  folks,  and  don't  know  how  to  conduct 
yourself." — Oregonian,  Sept.  10. 

1854  "Tickets!  Tickets,  gentlemen!"  cried  the  condtuitor 
as  ho  passed  our  friends. — Yale  lyit.  Mag.,  xx.  16. 

1856  I  was  aroused  by  an  angry  contention  between  the  con- 
ductor and  my  companion. — Id.,  xxi.  154. 

1856  Want  of  communication  between  the  conductor  and  the 
engine-driver. — E.  With,  *  Railroad  Accidents,'  p.  90. 
(X.E.D.) 

1857  I  have  travelled  in  cars  until  the  conductors  all  knew  me 
like  a  brother. — O.  W.  Holmes,  *  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table,'  chap.  ii. 

Conestoga  waggon.  Conestoga  is  a  town  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Those  conveyances  were  made  with  very 
broad  wheels,  to  go  on  miry  roads. 

1783  [Major-general  Lee]  died  in  a  small  dirty  room  in  the  Phila- 
delphia tavern  called  the  Canastoc-waggon  (designed 
chiefly  for  the  entertainment  and  accommodation  of 
common  countrymen).  —  William  Gordon.  *  History  of 
t*ie  American  Revolution,'  iv.  306  (Lend.,  1788). 

1808  The  throng  of  Pittsburg  and  Cofiestoga  waggons. — The 
Balance,  Feb.  16,  p.  28. 
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Conestoga  waggon— con^. 

1843  The  loads  he  had  seen  crammed  into  a  Conestogo  wagon, — 
R.  Carlton,  *  The  New  Purchase,'  i.  137. 

1846  In  the  backgroimd  stood  four  large  Connestoga  waggons, 
with  ample  canvass  tops. — Rnfus  B.  Sage,  *  Scenes  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,*  p.  17  (Phila.). 

*»♦  Bartlett,  givmg  {as  usual  with  him)  no  date,  cites 
Jennings  on  The  Horse,  p.  61  :  **  The  vast,  white-topped 
wagons,  drawn  by  superb  teams  of  the  stately  Conestogas,'' 
This  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify.  The  word  stoga  or 
stogy  (q.v.),  used  of  shoes,  cmd  also  of  cigars,  appears  to 
come  from  Conestoga.  See  'Dialect  Notes,*  i.  229  (Ky., 
Mich.).  See  also  Notes  and  Queries,  US.  iii.  316. 
Conk.     See  quotation. 

1851  There  is  a  cancerous  disease  peculiar  to  the  Pine-tree,  to 
which  lumbermen  give  the  original  name  of  "  Conk  "  or 
"  iConifcw*."— John  S.  Springer,  *  Forest  Life,'  p.  99  (N.Y.). 

Conniption  fit.     A  fit  of  hysterics. 

1833  Ant  Keziah  fell  down  in  a  conniption  fU, — Seba  Smith, 
•  Major  Jack  Downing,'  p.  218  (1860). 

1842  The  Vermont  papers  are  going  into  conniption  fits,  because 
their  state  is  in  debt  $160,000.  —  Phila.  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  Aug.  23. 

1859     She  went  into  a  conniption  at  the  sight  of  poor  Snap. — 

Harper's  Weekly,  Nov.  19. 
Considerable.     A  good  deal ;    no  small  specimen. 
1816     He  is  considerable  of  a  surveyor. — Pickering,  *  Vocabulary.' 

(N.E.D.) 

1843  Wal  !  You're  considerable  of  a  critur,  you  are,  by  thimder  ! 
You  etarnal,  great,  green-eyed,  black  devil !  [A  cat.] — 
Yale  Lit,  Mag.,  ix.  79. 

1852  He  is  really  worth  knowing,  and  considerable  of  a  man,  as 
we  say — no  fool  at  all. — C.  A.  Bristed,  *  The  Upper  Ten 
Thousand,'  p.  142  (N.Y.). 

Continental.     A  soldier  of  the  **  Continental  "  army. 

1778  Came  to  my  house,  on  the  night  of  the  14th  inst.,  a  Con- 
tinental soldier. — Maryland  Journal,  March  24. 

1781  Beef  in  quarters  was  found,  on  which  the  hungry  con- 
tinentals  fed  greedily. — WilHam  Gordon,  *  Hist,  of  the  Am. 
Revolution,'  iv.  68  (Lond.,  1788). 

1845  The  **  Old  Continentals,''  of  which  oiu*  grandfathers  tell, 
would  have  been  most  arrant  cowards  in  comparison 
with  a  regiment  of  oiu:  modern  heroes. — Yale  Ldt,  Mag., 
xi.  40. 

1847  L.  Sabine.     (N.E.D.) 

1856  In  ragged  regimentals 

Stood  the  old  Continentals, 
Yielding  not. 

Knick.  Mag.,  xlviii.  038  (June). 
Continental   money.      The  scrip  issued  by  Congress  during  the 
revolutionary  war.     It  became  a  proverb  of  wortlilessness. 
Henco  Not  to  care  (or  give)  a  continental. 
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Continental  money — corud. 

1826     I  outs  with  a  handfull  of  the  right  stuff  ;    old  continental — 

paper  money  issued  by  the  colonies.— John  Neal,  *  Brother 

Jonathan,'  i.  169. 

1837  The  Congress  of  the  U.S.  caused  to  be  emitted  that  paper, 
always  smee  known  by  the  neune  of  "  continental  money,'* 
and  which  no  mem  hving,  if  he  has  any  recollection  of  it, 
desires  ever  to  see  restored. — Mr.  Sergeant  of  P«l,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Sept.  29  :  Cong,  Olobe,  p.  198, 
App. 

1838  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  h€id  the  ghosts  of  the 
colony,  proclamation,  State,  and  continental  money,  before 
them.— Mr.  Wall  of  N.J.  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  March  23  : 
id.f  p.  230,  Appendix. 

1841     Mr.  Gordon  of  New  York  said  the  old  soldiers  had  fought 
gallantly,  and  they  were  paid  off  in  continental  rags, — 
House  of  Representatives,  June  18  :    td.,  p.  76. 
1841     I  wouldn't  give  a  continental  copper  for  the  safety  of  your 

skin.— W.  G.  Simms,  '  The  Kinsmen,'  i.  98  (Phila.). 
1874     I  tole  him  as  how  I  didn't  keer  three  continental  dems  fer 
his  whole  band. — Edward  Eggleston,  *  The  Circuit  Rider,* 
p.  120  (Lond.,  1896). 
1888     I  am  not  worrying  about  the  nomination.     I  don't  care 
a  continental  if  I  don't  receive  it. — Missouri  Repvblican, 
Feb.  16  (Farmer). 
Contraband.     See  quotation,  1861.     The  t^rm  was  applied  to  the 
negroes  in  that  year,  when  three  of  them  made  their  way  to 
the  Union  lines,  by  General  B.  F.  Butler.     '*  These  men," 
said  he,  **  are  contraband  of  tvar  ;    set  them  at  work." — Vide 
Par  ton's   *  Butler  at  New  Orleans,'  and  Wendell  PhiUips's 
comment. 

1861  The  three  negroes,  being  held  contraband  of  war,  were  at 
once  sot  to  work  to  aid  the  masons  in  constructing  a  new 
bakehouse  within  the  fort.  Thenceforward  the  term 
"  contraband  "  bore  a  new  signification,  with  which  it  will 
pa.ss  in  history,  meaning  tlio  negroes  who  had  been  held 
as  slaves,  now  adopted  under  the  protection  of  the  Govern- 
ment.— Atlantic  Monthly,  p.  626  (Nov.). 

1862  On  Feb.  15th  President  Lincoln  wrote  on  a  card  :  **  I 
shall  be  obliged  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  in 
his  discretion  give  Mr.  Pierce  such  instructions  in  regard 
to  Port  Royal  contrabands  as  may  seem  judicious." — Id,, 
p.  297  (Sept.,  1863). 

1862  The  first  information. .  .  .came  from  a  contraband,  a  negro 
boy.— W.  H.  Russell,  The  Timc.%  March  27.     (N.E.D.) 

1862  "  The  general  commanding  wishes  you  to  employ  the 
contrabands  in  and  about  yonr  camp  in  cutting  down  all 
the  trees.  .  .  .1  have  ordered  tents  for  the  contrabands  to  be 
quartered  in." — Order  of  Gen.  Butler,  July  31  :  Par  ton, 
p.  506. 

1863  Jerusha  Matilda  went  down  to  Port  Royal  to  teach  the 
contrybands  their  primmers.  —  '  Major  Jack  Downing,' 
March  28. 
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Contraband— conid. 

1863  Colonel  Mallory,  living  on  the  York  Peninsula,  under  a 
flag  of  truce,  claimed  three  fugitive  slaves  (May  25th)  who 
had  sought  refuge  within  the  Federal  lines  to  escape  being 
sold  **  to  go  South."  The  Colonel  had  met  the  General  in 
several  Conventions,  had  supped  and  drank  with  liim  ; 
and  doubtless  presumed  tliat  he  had  but  to  ask  and  receive 
the  **  black  rascals."  Butler  heard  the  rebel  demand  with 
the  formahty  of  a  conunander.  **  You  hold,"  said  he, 
"  that  negroes  are  property."  "  I  do,"  said  Mallory. 
"  You  also  hold  that  Virginia  is  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
U.S.  ?  "  •*  I  do."  "  Now,'^  said  Butler,  '*you  are  a  lawyer. 
Colonel  Mallory,  and  I  want  to  know  if  you  claim  that  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  the  U.S.  is  binding  in  a  foreign 
nation  ;  and  if  a  foreign  nation  uses  this  kmd  of  property 
to  destroy  the  lives  and  property  of  citizens  of  the  U.S.,  if 
that  species  of  property  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
contraband  f  "  The  Colonel  retired  without  the  negroes  ; 
€uid  the  coimtry  rejoiced  over  the  construction  that  a 
negro  was  "  contrabt\nd  of  war  "  when  the  slave  of  a  rebel 
master. — O.  J.  Victor,  *  History  of  the  Southern  Rebellion,' 
ii.  191. 

1864  A  coal-black,  brutal-looking  negro  soldier,  an  escaped 
"  contraband f''  as  Beast  Butler  styles  the  stolen  €uid 
refueee  slaves. — 'Southern  Hist.  boc.  Papers,'  ii.  233 
(Hiclmiond,  1876). 

1867  The  garrison  at  LjTicliburg  were  advised,  doubtless  by 
some  **  intelligent  contraband,''  that  the  brave  cavcdier 
was  stopping  with  his  father. — J.  M.  Crawford,  *  Mosby  and 
his  Men,^  p.  370. 

1875  In  the  Atlantic  Monthhj  for  June,  Mrs.  Launt  Thompson 
tells  the  *  Story  of  a  Contraband.'' 

1885  "  Massa  Capen,"  said  Moses,  "the  Unyum  Gub'ment 
done  make  all  de  black  folks  contraband  ;  now,  sar, 
what's  dat  ?  " — Admiral  Porter,  *  Incidents  of  the  Ci\'il 
War,'  p.  94. 

1885  The  Confederates  soon  finished  all  the  cofUrabands  that  were 
swimming  in  the  river,  or  clinging  to  the  wreck. — Id.^ 
p.  243. 

1908  [That  boat]  hails  from  Beaufort  Island,  in  the  heart  of 
the  black  belt  of  South  Carolina.  Government  had  a  depot 
of  contrabaufh  there  in  the  wah,  and  their  grandchildren 
are  there  yet. — A'.  Y.  Ev.  Post,  Dec.  31. 

Contraption.  A  contrivance.  The  word  is  found  in  some  of 
the  southern  coimties  of  Entiland. 

1837  Ever  since  these  )>Iack  stones  [anthracite  coal]  was  brought 
to  town,  tlie  wood-sawyers  and  pilers,  and  them  soap-fat 
and  hickory-aslies  men,  has  been  going  down  ;  and  for  my 
part  I  can't  say  as  how  I  see  what's  to  be  the  end  of  all  their 
new-faneled  cotUraptioti^, — J.  C.  Neal,  *  Charcocd  Sketches,' 
p.  95. 
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Contraption — contd. 

1842  It*s  my  vote  that  we  turn  these  canirapHona — the  whole 
bilin'  on  em, — right  out  into  the  shed,  €uid  jist  make  up 
a  good  big  shake  down  with  buffaloes  fiuttd  cushions. — 
Mrs.  Kirkland,  *  Forest  Life/  i.  1 18. 

1843  It  was  no  rotary-stove  contraption,  to  cook  a  morsel  of 
meat  and  a  half  a  peck  of  potatoes  with  an  apron  of  chips. 
— R.  Carlton,  *  The  New  Piurchase,'  ii.  287. 

1848  [At  the  Patent  Office,  Washington]  I  seed  more  Yankee 
contraptions  of  one  kind  and  another  than  ever  I  thought 
was  in  the  known  world. — *  Major  Jones's  Sketches  of 
Travel,'p.  64(Phila.). 

1848  To  see  a  Httle  iron  contraption  take  a  piece  of  lether  and 
a  coil  of  wire,  &c.,  &c.,  went  a  little  ahed  of  anything  I 
ever  heard  or  dreamed  of. — Id.,  p.  137. 

1862  [They]  have  managed  to  take  with  them  many  of  them 
ar  little  woman  contraptions  you  speak  on. — James  Weir, 
*  Simon  Kenton,'  p.  190  (Phila.). 

1867  A  rumble-come- tmnbled  mess  of  miscellaneous  contrap- 
tions.— Knick.  Mag.,  xUx.  277  (March). 

1902  Maybe  you  noticed  that  fancy  contraption  [a  hat-rack]  in 
the  hall  tis  you  come  in. — W.  N.  Harben,  *  Abner  Daniel,' 
p.  9. 

1909  Too  many  contraptions  'bout  [that  sugar  evaporator,] 
'cordin'  to  my  way  o'  thinkin',  Paddle's  good  enough  for 
me.— .\.  Y.  Ev.  Post,  April  12. 

Coodies.     See  quotation,  1814. 

1814  [During  this  year]  a  writer  of  considerable  talents  h€id 
appeared  in  a  New  York  paper,  assuming  the  name  of 
Abimaleck  Coody,  a  mechanic ....  This  was  Mr.  GuHan 
C.  Verplanek ....  [An  opponent,  said  to  be  Mr.  Clinton, 
charged  liim  with  becoming]  the  head  of  a  political  sect 
called  the  Coodies,  composed  of  the  combined  spawn  of 
federalism  and  Jacobinism. — J.  D.  Hammond,  *  History 
of  Political  Parties,  '  i.  398  (1842). 

1829  Duer,  who  is  attached  to  young  Hoffman,  with  all  the 
Coodies,  high-minded,  and  Clintonians ....  Lorenzo  tells 
me  I  had  better  abandon  all  idetis  of  pohtical  preferment 
till  the  Coodies  and  high-minded  [are]  exterminated. — 
Jesse  Hoyt  to  Secretary  Van  Biu-en,  April  24  :  W.  L. 
Mackenzie,  '  Lives  of  Butler  and  Hoyt,'  pp.  66,  66 
(Boston,  1846). 

Cook-all.     See  quotation. 

1823  Some  three  families  cook  and  bake  in  one  skillet,  cedled 
the  cook-all. — W.  Faux,  '  Memorable  Days,'  p.  311  (Lond.). 

Cookey.  A  small  cake.  The  word  occurs  in  Scotland  ab,  1730 
(N.E.D. ).  "In  the  Low  Country  Cakes  are  called  Cookies.'' — 
Burt,  *Lett.  N.  Scotland,'  ii.  272  (1760).  It  probably 
reached  the  U.S.  tlirough  the  Dutch  Koekje. 

1803  When  dears  and  sweets  were  as  plenty  as  cookies  on  a  new- 
year's  day.— *  The  Port  Folio/  iii.  14  (Phila.), 
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Cookey — cotud. 

1849  Their  children  I  will  leave  in  lurch, 

Or  in  each  stocking  put  a  birch. 

Ay  more,  no  cookie  shadl  be  baked 
For  them,  until  my  wrath  is  slaked. 

Knickerbocker  Mag.^  xxxii.  19  (Jan.)* 

1850  The  child  wanted  a  cooky.  **  Eat  your  bread  and  milk 
first,"  enjoined  the  mother.  The  child  reached  forward, 
and  purloined  the  cooky. — S.  sJudd,  *  Richard  Edney,'  p.  246. 

1856     [Our  dinner]  consists  of  sUces  of  cold  ham,  coolcies,  and 

doughnuts. —-Sara  Robinson,  *  Kansas/  p.  38  (1857). 
1856     I'll  bet  a  cookey  he  called  for  me. — *  Widow  Bedott  Papers,* 

No.  6. 
1871     He  had  a  word  for  the  children,  and   maybe   an  apple  or 

a  cookey  in  his  pocket  for  'em. — Mrs.  Stowe,  *  Laughin'  in 

Meetin'.* 
1878     I  gin  the  girl  some  o'  them  cookies  you  sent  over. — Rose 

T.  Cooke,  *  Happy  Dodd,'  chap,  xxxiv. 
Cooler.     A  coat  of  some  kind.     Obs. 
1848     What  if  his  waistcoat  boasted  but  two  buttons,  and  his 

ill-fitted  cooler  came  but  half-way  down  to  the  bend  of 

his   knees   in   a  spare    "  swallow-tail "   behind  ? — Knick. 

Mag.y  xxxii.  227  (Sept.). 
Cooler.     A  prison ;    where  a  hot-headed  person  can  reflect,  and 

"  cool  off." 
1884     [He  was]  lodged  in  the  cooler  over  night,  and  then   fined 

$5  in  the  morning.— 3/ i/nor  (Dak.)  Teller^  Aug.  8.    (X.E.D.) 

Coon.     A  racoon.     From  the  slyness  of  this  animal,  the  word 
came  to  be  used  as  a  nick-name,  and  was  specially  applied 
in  1840  to  the  adherents  of  *' Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too." 
Any  defeat  of  the  **  WTiigs  "  was  termed  by  the  Democrats 
"  skinning  the  coon."     Afterwards  the  term  **  coon  "  was 
apphed  to  the  negroes. — Soles  mid  Queries,  9  S.  xii.  338. 
1839    In   the   Western   States,   where   the  racoon  is  plentiful, 
they  use  the  abbreviation  'coon  when  speaking  of  people. — 
Marryat,  '  Diary  in  America,'  ii.  232.     (X.E.D.) 
1841     The  log  cabins  and  coon  skin  banners,  which  you  used  so 
successfully  in  tlie  late  contest,  will  not  avail  you  now. 
No  vulgar  songs  nor  idle  shows  can  divert  public  attention 
from  your  £kcts. — Mr.   Weller  of  Ohio,   House  of  Repr., 
Feb.  3  :    Cong.  Globe,  p.  147,  App. 
1841     All  the  coon  skins  in  America  will  not  cover  the  deformity 
of  the  measures  which  they  have  brought  forward  this 
session. — Mr.  Watterson  of  Tenn.,     the  same,  Aug.   26  : 
id.,  p.  308,  App. 

1841  See  Appendix  XXX. 

1842  **  The  old  Tip  coon  "  is  pictured  flat  on  his  back,  in  cen- 
sequence  of  the  Virginia  elections.  —  Pliila.  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  May  5. 

1842  Two  years  ago  we  were  nearly  drowned  out  by  the  hard 
cider,  and  scratched  to  pieces  by  the  coons. — Id,,  Oct.  7. 
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Coon — conld, 

1842  Says  I,  "  Mr.  Coon,''  and  then  he  smiled, 

*'  You  can't  quite  come  it  over  this  child  "  ; 
And  then  he  looked,  O  Lord  !    how  wild. 
His  tail  himg  down  a  feet. 

Id.,  Oct.  11. 
1842     Ohio  has  gone  most  unexpectedly  for   Democracy, — has 
skinned  the  coons,  and  repudiated   Coonism,  Federalism, 
Clay  ism,    and    every    other    species    of    Whiggism. — Id,, 
Oct.  19. 

1842  His  home  was  in  a  hollow  tree,  where  everything  was 

found, 
Where  cider-barrels,  coonskins,  and  log-cabins  lajr  aroimd  ; 
'Tw6w  there  his  coonship  sat  in  state,   a-watchmg  of  the 

moon, 
O  tlie  instant  you'd  lay  eyes  on  liim,  you'd  know  that  same 

Old  Coon.  Id.,  Oct  20. 

1843  Tlie  beggary  which  Whiggery  (or,  to  adopt  the  latest 
aUas,  Coonery)  has  brought  upon  the  Government. — 
Missouri  Reporter,  March  21  :  from  the  Baltimore  Repub- 
lican. 

1844  Henry  Clay  caps  are  in  vogue  among  the  coons  of  this 
city.  Henry  Clay  coffins  will  be  in  demand  after  the  presi- 
dential election. — Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Aug.  2. 

1844  Oct.  12,  the  same  pajDer  displayed  a  picture  of  a  skinned 
coon  as  an  emblem  of  triumph. 

1844  He  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  this  same  party,  in  1840, 
substituted  coonery  for  principles, — that  is,  coons,  coon- 
skins, gourds,  badges,  hard-cider,  cider  barrels,  canoes, 
carousals,  &c. — Mr.  Jameson  of  Missouri  in  the  House  of 
Rcpr.,  Jan.  13  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  81,  App. 

1844  Mr.  Duncan  of  Ohio  exhibited  an  anatomical  drawing  of 
*'  that  same  old  coon,''  and  entered  into  an  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  the  Whig  party. — ^The  same  March  6  : 
id.,  p.  350. 

1848  Of  the  flagellation  which  [Senator  Allen]  has  inflicted  upon 
Jolm  Tyler,  I  may  say,  in  the  homely  but  expressive  phrase 
of  an  Ohio  editor,  *'  He  is  your  own  coon — it  is  your  own 
privilege  to  skin  him." — Mr.  Borland  of  Arkansas  in  the 
US..  Senate,  May  15  :  id.,  p.  557,  App. 

1848  **  Yes,"  sez  Davis  o'  IMiss., 

**  The  perfoction  o'  bliss 
Is  in  skinnin''  thct  same  old  coon,''  sez  he. 

'  Biglow  Papers,'  1st  S.,  No.  5. 

1855     Did  the  Old  Coon  dole  out  S2  a  day  to  you  from  the  White 

House?      No,  you  had  to  go  back    to    your   farms 

You  came  back  to  the  Old  Democracy  in  1844,  and  helped 
to  skin  the  Old  Coon  with  a  vengeance. .  .  .The  Old  Coon 
has  got  into  the  track.  Well,  now  that  we  have  got  hold 
of  Sam,  we  will  track  him  up. — G.  W.  Lawson  in  the 
Oregon  Times,  June. 
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Coon— contrf. 
1861 


He'll  catch  de  ole  coon,  and  hang  him  up  so  high  de  crows 

won't  catch  him  ;    yas,  he  wul.     [This  particular   "  ole 

coon  "  is  Mr.  Lincoln.] — Knick  Mag,,  Iviii.  315  (Oct.). 
1862     Mr.  Lincoln  figiu*es  €is  ^'  the   Yankee  'Coon  "  in  Punch's 

well-known  cartoon,  Jan.  11. 
Coon,  V.     To  go  along  a  log  as  a  racoon  does. 
1834    Irwin  was  obliged  to  straddle  the  log,  and,  as  they  quaintly 

call    it  in  the  west,   "  coon    it    across,''  —  Albert    Pike, 

*  Sketches,'  &c.,  p.  77  (Boston). 
1864    A  deep  chasm  had,  reaching  across  it,  a  small  cmcient 

looking  cedar  log,  which  had  either  to  be  walked  or  cooned. 

— Letter  to  TAc  Oregonian,  Oct.  28. 
1866     [He  drove]  his  horse  through  the  stream,  while  he  "  cooned 

a  log"  above  it. — W.  G.  Simms,  *  Border  Beagles,'  p.  96. 
1855     You  will  be  relieved  of  your  nag,  and  we  will  coon  a  log 

for  the  rest  of  our  journey. — /rf.,  p.  319. 
1886     In  trying  to  "  coon  "  across  Knob  Creek  on  a  log,  Lincoln 

foil  in,— Century  Mag.,  xxxiii.  16n.     (N.E.D.) 
Coon's  age>  a.     A  very  long  period.     The  Knickerbocker  Magazine 

(1836)  has  "  a  dog's  age  "  :   vii.  17  (Jan.). 
1846     We  won't  hear  the  eend  of   this  bisness  for  a  coon's  age  : 

you  see  if  we  do. — *  Chronicles  of  Pineville,'  p.  72. 

1845  He  can  talk  more  sense  in  a  minute  than  old  R.  can 
understand  in  a  coon's  age. — 7rf.,  p.  128. 

1846  Jim  Clark  has  gone  to  the  wooij  for  fat  pine,  and  Peggy 
Willet  is  along  to  take  a  lite  for  him, — they've  been  gone 
a  coon's  age. — '  Quarter  Race  in  Kentucky,  &c.,'  p.  85. 

1848  I  never  did  hke  this  Yanky  way  of  married  people  livin' 
all  over  creation  without  seein'  one  another  more'n  once 
in  a  coon's  age. — W.  E.  Burton,  *  Waggeries,'  p.  16. 

1851  We  had  not  seen  [that]  amoimtof  cash  in  a  coon's  age, — 
*  Adventures  of  Capt.  Simon  Suggs,  &c.,'  p.  165  (Phila.). 

1851  *'  That's  the  best  red-eye  I've  swallowed  in  er  coon's  age," 
said  the  speaker,  after  bolting  a  caulker. — *  Polly  Peas- 
blossom's  Wedding,'  &c.,  p.  74. 

1851  This  child  hain't  had  that  much  money  in  a  coon's  age, — 
Id.,  p.  99. 

1853  Hello,  old  hoss,  whar  hev  you  been  this  coon's  age  ? — Pax- 
ton,  *  A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas,'  p.  2Ul. 

Coontie»  Coontah.     Tlie  Zamia  integrifolia. 

1837  The  inhabitants  [live]  principally  on  fish,  turtle,  and 
coonti  ;  the  last  they  bring  from  the  main  [land].— John 
L.  Williams,  *  Territory  of  Florida,'  p.  33. 

1852  [He]  discovered  a  fine  patch  of  Coontah  or  arrowroot,  from 
which  a  beautiful  Hour  can  be  manufactured. — F.  R. 
Goulding,  *  Yoimg  Marooners,'  p.  173.     (N.E.D.) 

Coot.     A  ninny  ;  a  siinpk'ton. 
1794  But  Satan  was  not  such  a  coot 

To  sell  Judea  for  a  goat. 

Gazette  of  the  U.S.,  Pliila.,  Jan.  17  :    from  the  Connecticut 

Courant, 
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Coot — corUd. 

1824  '*  Poh,  Jo,  you  coot,''  cries  Shacklefoot, 

**  You*d  better  come  to  haltins  O, 
And  stop  the  noise  of  these  rude  boys. 
By  paying  for  the  malting  O.** 

Old  Colmiy  Memorial  (Plymouth),  March  6. 
1848     Ef  I'd  expoctod  scch  a  trick,  I  wouldn't  ha*  cut  my  foot 
By  goin'  and  votin'  fer  myself,  hke  a  consumed  coot, 

*  Biglow  Papers,'  1st  Series,  No.  9. 

1850  Little  coot  !  don't  you  know  the  Bible  is  the  best  book  in 
the  world  ? — Sylvester  Judd,  *  Margfwet,*  p.  134  (Bartlett). 

1856     He's  an  amazin'  ignorant  old  coot,  tew. 

*  Widow  Bedott  Papers,'  No.  9. 

1856  I  used  to  be  a  verdant  coot  myself,  but  Zeph  could  beat 
me  to  death. — Weekly  Oregonian,  Aug.  2. 

1857  It  is  a  poor  coot,  let  me  tell  you,  that  will  make  such 
excuses. — H.  C.  Kimball  at  the  Bowery,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Sept.  20  :    *  Joiu*nal  of  Discourses,'  v.  251. 

1857  Ho  bestowed  upon  himself  a  variety  of  contemptuous 
epithets,  terminating  respectively  with  the  words  coot,'' 
"fool,"  and  **  pewter-head."— J.  G.  Holland,  *  The  Bay 
State,'  p.  191. 

Cooter.     The  Carolina  box-turtle.     [Why  should  it  be  an  emblem 

of  intoxication  ?] 
1827     A  few  jolly  topers,  who  wallowed  in  the  scmd,  "  as  drunk 

as  a  cooter." — Mass,  Spy,  Aug.  22  :    from  the  Augusta 

(Ga.)  Chronicle, 
1832     It  was  a  largo  cooter  that  rose  to  the  surface  only  a  few 

feet  distant. — '  Memoirs  of  a  Nullifier,'  p   40   (Columbia, 

S.C). 
1848     [The    free   negroes    in   Philadelphia,]   many   of   'em   was 

disetvsed  and  bloated  up  like  frogs,  and  lay  sprawlin  about 

like  so  many  coolers  in  a  mud-hole,  with  ther  red  eyes 

peepin  out  of  ther  dark  rooms  and  cellars. — *  Major  Jones's 

Sketches  of  Travel,'  p.  104  (Phila.). 

1851  He's  very  fond  of  liquor,  and  I  can  manage  to  have  him 
as  drunk  as  a  cooter  by  dark. — *  Polly  Peasblossom's 
Wedding,'  p.  45  (Phila.). 

1853  What  'u'd  these  darned  coolers  think,  if  they  could  see 
us  naow  ? — '  Turnover  :  a  Tale  of  New  Hampshire,' 
p.  43  (Boston). 

1858  You  might  as  well  set  a  Highland  cooter — a  terrapin  in 
my  country — to  catch  an  antelope,  as  set  a  regular  soldier 
to  catch  an  Indian. — Mr.  Toombs  of  Georgia,  U.S.  Senate, 
May  13  :    Cong.  Globe,  p.  357,  App. 

1859  It  tiu'ned  out  to  be  a  largo  "  cooter  "  (which  we  take  to  be 
a  sort  of  snappinir-turtlc)  that  rose  to  the  surface. — Knick, 
Mag.,  liii.  413  (April). 

Copalm.     A  balsam-yielding  tree  :      the    sweet  gum  or   liquid- 
amber. 
1775     Live  oak  abound  here,  intermixed  with  copalm  and  other 
timber. — B.  Komans,  *  Florida,'  p.  336. 
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Copenhagen,  v.    To  appropriate  suddenly,  as  the  English  under 

Nelson  did  the  Danish  fleet. 
1811     Hints  are  given  that  a  plan  was  organized  to  ^^Copen- 
hagen "  Canada. — Mass,  Spy,  Feb.  13. 
1813     Letters  from  Georgia  say  tlie  "  Copenhagen  "  expedition 
against  the  Floridas  goes  on  swimmingly,   anything  in 
the  laws  of  the  U.S.  to  tho  contrary  notwithstanding. — 
BosUm-OazeUe.Yeh,  11. 
Copper-head.     A   venomous   snake ;     the   Trigonocephalus   con- 

tortrix. 
1796  Of  the  venomous  kind,  the  most  common  are  the  rattle 
snake  cmd  the  copper  or  moccassin  snaAre ....  The  copper 
snake  is  active  and  trecwiherous,  and  it  is  said  will  absolutely 
put  himself  in  the  way  of  a  person  to  bite  him. — Isaac 
Weld,  'Travels  through  North  America,*  pp.  115-116 
(Lond.,  1799). 
1817  And  near  him  the  she-wolf  stirr*  d  the  brake, 

And  the  copper-snake  breath' d  in  his  ear. 

Mass.  Spy,  Nov.  6. 

1821  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  rattle-snake  or  copperhead  9 
An  unexpected  sight  of  either  of  these  reptiles  will  make 
even  the  "  lords  of  creation  "  recoil. — Mass,  Spy,  June  6  : 
from  the  Microcosm, 

1822  A  few  days  since  a  woman  in  Salisbury  township,  Bucks 
county,  discovered  a  copperhead  snake  on  her  dresser. 
In  the  same  township,  a  woman  setting  her  foot  out  of  the 
door  was  bit  in  the  heel  by  a  copperhead, — Mass,  Spy, 
July  31. 

1826     Lest  he  might  set  his  hfted  foot  upon  the  loitering  copper- 

head   or    the    coiled   rattlesnake. — John   Neal,    '  Brother 

Jonathan,'  i.  215. 
1829    There  are  some  copperheads  and  a  few  mocassins,  whose 

bite  is  not  altogether  harmless. — J.  P.  Kennedy,  *  Swallow 

Barn,' p.  206  (N.Y.,  1861). 
1843     J.  G.,  m  moving  a  piece  of  bark  to  put  under  the  wheel, 

was  bitten  in  the  wrist  by  a  copperhead. — R.  Carlton,  *  The 

New  Piirchase,'  i.  160. 
1860    The  most  terrible  of  all  American  snakes  is  the  copperhead, 

—Silvester  Judd,  '  Richard  Edney,'  p.  382. 
1864    The  copper-head,  so  called,  is  a  terrible  serpent,  supposed 

to  inflict  a  more  dangerous  wound  than  the  rattlesneike. — 

Lambert  Lilly,   *  Hibtory  of  the  Western  States,'   p.   23 

(Boston.) 
Copperhead.     A  descendant  of  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York. 

Obsolete. 
1828    Death  has  sometimes  had  his  match  with  some  of  these 

tough   old    copperheads. — James    K.    Paulding,    *  A    New 

Mirror  for  Travellers,'  p.  108  (N.Y.,  1868). 
Copperhead.     A  North  American  Indian.     Obsolete. 
1867     Dan  had  a  hatred  of  "  copper  heads,''  as  he    called    the 

Indians,  which  was  refreshingly  orthodox. — Oregon  Weekly 

Times,  Oct.  10. 
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Copperhead.     A  Northerner  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  Southern 

sympathizer  during  the  Civil  War.     (See  quotation,  1885.) 
1863     The    more    mahgnant    Copperheads   of    this    state. — New 

York  Tribiim,  Jan.  12.     (N.E.D.) 
1863     The  Copperhead  Editors,  who  blow  so  much,  ought  to  go 

South  in  ropes. — Rocky  Mountain  News  (Denver),  April  9. 
1863     The  treason  of  Copperheads  manifests  itself  in  a  pretended 

loyalty  to  the  Government,  while  all  their  sympathy  is 

transferred  to  the  South,  to  aid  and  comfort  the  rebellion. 

— Harper's  Weekly,  Sept.  19, 

1863  A  pohtical  huckster  and  higgler  ; 

Says  he,  I'm  not  deeid  ; 
As  a  live  Copperhead 
I'm  a  squirmulous  vermiform  wriggler. 

Rhymes  published  by  F.  Leypoldt,  New  York. 

1864  The  Tories  in  England,  and  the  Copperheads  in  this  country, 
talk  of  the  war  in  exactly  the  same  strain. — Harper's 
Weekly,  April  9. 

1885     Many  persons  stigmatized  as  Copperheads,  during  the  war, 

were  really  opposed   to  the  Rebellion. — Admiral  D.   1). 
Porter,  '  Incidents  of  the  Civil  War,'  p.  206. 
Cord,  Cordwood.     A  cord  is  a  measure  of  four  feet  by  four  by  eight. 
1616     20  corrfo5  of  olde  woode.— Sir  R.   Boyle,    *  Diary'    (1886) 

i.  112.     (N.E.D.) 
1638  9     A   man   was   presented   for   stealing   Cord  wood, — *  N. 

Riding  Records,'  iv.  109.     (N.E.D.) 
1683     Cord-wood,  under  the  name  of  stick  wood,  was  regulated 

at  tlie  length  of  four  feet. — Watson,   *  Historic  Tales  of 

Now  York/ p.  88  (1832). 
1762     [He  has  seized]  about  Twenty  Eight  Cords  of  Cord  Wood 

lus  forfeited,  not  being  four  Feet  in  length.     [Two  similar 

notices  follow.] — Boston  Evening  Post,  April  12. 
1771     Ifo  was  then  armed  with   two  cordtvood  sticks. — Boston- 

Gazette,  Feb.  11. 
1783     I  will  take  in  pay  wharf-logs,  cord-wood,  locust-post,  &c. — • 

Advt.,  Maryland  J our^iaJ,  March  11. 
1806     A  quantity  of  "  Scaleboard  and  cords  of  Wood  "  to  be  sold 

by  auction. — Mass.  Spy,  March  19. 
1813     A  load  of  wood  measuring  one  hundred  and  six  solid  feet, 

or  thirteen  cords  and  a  quarter.     [A  curious  miscalculation, 

being  sixteen  times  too  much.] — Mass.  Spy,  Feb.  24. 
1817     Fire  wood  [in  W.  Pennsylvania]  is  two  dollars  per  cord. — 

M.  Birkbeck,  '  Journey  in  America,'  p.  35  (Phila.). 
1845     A  customer  on   the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  who  was 

sitting:    on    a    pile    of    cord   wood.  —  Cornelius     Mathews, 

'  Writings,'  ii.  168. 
Cordy  Cord  up.    To  stack  up  in  cords. 
1762     [The  wood]  is  first   corded  here. — Tr.,  Busching's  *  Svst. 

Geog.,'  V.  652.     (N.E.D.) 
1833     Was  [the  timber]  corded  np  like  steamboat  wood,  and  in 

that  mamior   devoured  ? — Introduction  to   *  Sketches  of 

David  Crockett,' 
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CordeOe,  Cordean.    A  towing-line.    Fr. 

1814     A  contrary  wind,  and  some  rain.     Proceeded  with  the 

cordeUe, — H.  M.  Brackenridge,  *  Journal,*  p.  236. 
1817     Mr.  Lisa  came  to  borrow  a  cordeau,  or  towing-line. — John 

Bradbury,  *  Travels,*  p.  103. 
1823     Where  rapids  occurred,   we  assisted  at  the  cordeUe^   or 

towing-line,    from    the    shore. — J.    D.    Hunter,     '  Mem. 

Captivity,*  p.  84.     (N.E.D.) 
1823    The  force  of  our  steam  engine  was  sufficient  to  propel  the 

boat  against  the  current  of  the  Missoui'i,  without  recourse 

to  the  cordelle. — E.  James,  '  Rocky  Mtn.  Expedition,'  i.  67. 
1826     A  **  cordelle  **  is  a  long  rope  fastened  at  one  end  to  the 

boat,  thrown  ashore,  and  seized  by  a  sufficient  number 

of  hands   to   drag   the  boat  up   the  stream. — T.   Flint, 

*  Recollections,*  p.  91. 
1833     With  the  help  of  setting-poles,  and  nt  times  the  aid  of  a 

cordelle,  we  stemmed  the  current. — '  Narrative  of  James 

O.  Pattie,*  p.  162  (Cincinnati). 
1835     It  was  impossible  to  proceed,  except  by  means  of  the 

cordelle,   a   strong   cable   attached   to    the   boat. — James 

Hall,  *  Tales  of  the  Border,'  p.  68  (Phila.). 
1884     A  Kanuck,  or  French  Canadian,  at  the  oar  or  the  "  cordelle.'* 

—Harper's  Mag.,  p.  125.     (N.E.D.) 
Cordefle»  v.     To  tow  with  a  "  cordelle." 
1826     In  two  instances  the  boatmen  on  the  tops  of    the    cliffs, 

when  cordelling  the  boat  directly  at  the  base  of  these 

rocks,  disengaged  snakes  from  their  retreats,   and   they 

fell  on  the  deck  of  our  boat. — T.  Flint,  *  Recollections,' 

p.  96. 
1838     The  men  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  cordcUcd  several 

batteaux  down  this  rapid. — S.   Parker,    *  Explor.  Tour  * 

(1846),  p.  144.     (N.E.D.) 
1842     [The  falls]  are  ascended  by  cordeling,  and  it  is  frequently 

necessary  to  work  for  hours  in  the  water  among  the  rocks, 

in   order    to   get   up    one   boat   load. — Gustavus   Hines, 

•Oregon,'  p.  120(1851). 
1844     [They]  employed  only  twenty  cordelle d  boats,  carrying:  one 

hundred  tons  each. — Mr.   Bowlin  of  Missouri,  House  of 

Repr.,  Jan.  16  :  Cong.  Olohe,  p.  75,  A  pp. 
Com.     Indian  corn,  once  called  *' Turkish  corn"  ;    maize;    the 

S.  African  "  mealies." 
1697     A   Fleet   of    Pereagoes    laden   with   Indian   Corn,    &c. — 

Dampier,  *  Voyage  '  (1698),  i.  40.     (N.E.D.) 
1774     H.  [The  country  people]   live   upon   coarse   bread   matlo 

of  rye  and  corn  mixed,   and  by  long  use  they  learn  to 

prefer  this  to  flour  or  wheat  bread. 
K.  What  com  ? 

H.  Indian  com,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Authors,  Maize. 
A".  Ay,  I  know  it.     l^oes  that  make  good  ]>read  ? 
H.  Not   by  itself.   Sir  ;   the  bread  will  soon  bo  dry  and 

husky  ;  but  the  Rye  keeps  it  moist. — Dialogue  bet.  Thomas 

Hutchinson    and    George    III.,    July    1  :     '  Hutchinson's 

Diary,' i.  171(1883). 
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Corn — contd, 

1817    The  growers  of  **c(>m''  (Indian  corn)  and  other  grain 
sell  at  this  season. — M.  Birkbeck,  *  Journey  in  America,* 
p.  161  (Phila.). 
1840-1888    See  Acknowledge  the  Corn. 
Corn-  in  combination.     The  N.E.D.   gives,  without  examples. 
Corn-hall,  -broom,  -cutter,  -fodder,  -hook,  -knife,  -oyster  ;  with 
examples.  Corn-blade  (Webster,  1828),  -brake  (1844),  -friUer 
(1891),  -sheller  (1858,  O.  W.  Hohnes),  -shuck  (Thorpe,  c.  1860), 
-stalk  (Pickering,  1816),  -starch  (1862). 
Corn-basket. 

1819     [The  Indian  women  and  children]  are  arranging  the  corn- 
baskets,    cooking    utensils,    fire-c^ms,    &c. —  Mass.    Spy, 
Sept.  1  :  from  A'.  Y,  Evening  Post, 
Corn-cob.     See  quotation  1776. 

1767  I  take  a  cobb  every  morning,  and  a  Basket  full  of  Eeurs, 
and  go  out  and  shell  'em  to  the  Sheep. — Boston-OazeUe, 
Jan.  19. 
1776  The  inner  part  of  the  ears  of  corn,  which  is  properly  the 
receptacle  of  the  seed,  and  called  the  cobs, — B.  Romans, 
*  Florida,'  p.  128. 
1812     A  Mill  to  grind  Corn  and  Cob  and  Plaister. — Advt.,  Mass, 

Spy,  Nov.  25. 
1817     Cobbett.     (xV.E.D.) 

1823     The  corn  [is]  grated  from  the  cob  by  means  of  the  side  of 

a  tin  lanthron  [sic],  or  some  portion  of  an  old  coffee  pot 

punched    full    of    holes. — E.    James,    *  Rocky    Mountain 

Expedition,'  ii.  298. 

1827     A  cob  [the  man  irom  the  Middle  States]  calls  a  corn-cob, — 

Mass,  Spy,  Nov.  28  :  from  the  Berkshire  American, 
1829     Hogs  are  usually  fattened  with  Indian  corn,  given  whole 

on  the  cob. — Mass,  Spy,  Sept.  30. 
1835     Between  his  left  forefinger  and  thumb  he  held  a  corn- 
cob, £is  a  substitute  for  a  stopper. — Ingraham,  *  The  South 
West,'  ii.  25. 
1866     He  was  employed  in  whittling  a  com  cob  bowl  into  a  pipe. — 

Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xxi.  145. 
Corn-cracker.     A  Kentuckian. 
1837-40     Haliburton.     (N.E.D.)     See  Eel. 

1840  People  in  the  Atlantic  States  know  as  little  about  the 
liigh  and  beating  heart  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  as  we 
Buckeyes,  Corn-Crackers,  and  Hooshiers  do  about  Nova 
Zenibla. — Cincinn.  Chronich,  Aug.  26. 
1848  There  is  a  swarm  of  "suckers,"  "  hoosicrs,"  "buckeyes," 
"  corn-crackers,''  and  "  wolverines "  eternally  on  the 
qui  virc  [in  Wisconsin]. — '  Stray  Subjects,'  p.  79. 
Corn-crib.     A  barn  for  holdiuLC  ears  of  maize. 

1809     If   they  will   establish   a   non-intercourse  with  my  corn- 
crib,  they  will  find  their  account  in  it. — Mass.  Spy,  Sept.  6. 
1819     A  crib  was  literally  blown  to  pieces,  and  several    ears  of 
corn  carried  to  the  distance  of  a  mile. — Id.,  Sept.  15. 
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Corn-erib — corud. 

1824    [Mr.  John  Reuidolph]   thought  it  was  time  that  every 

member,  who  did  not  intend  to  rely  upon  the  public 

crt6,  but  be  fed  out  of  his  own  corn-house,  should  go  home 

and  plant  his  com. — Mass.   Spy,   April  21  :     from   the 

Baltimore  PatrioL 
1830    The  conv-crtb  attcushed  to  the  tavern  was  blown  down. — 

Mass.  Spy,  Sept.  30. 
1849    Washington  Irving.     (N.E.D.) 
Corn-dodger.    See  Dodger. 
Corn-juice.     A  low  grade  of  whiskey. 
1848    Bartlett. 
1867     Our  planter  takes  more  corn-juice,  and,  excepting  a  little 

dash  at   **  chuck-a-luck,"    tempte   fortune  no   farther. — 

Knick.  Mag.,  xlix.  525  (May), 
a.  1871     [They  were]  sittin'  on  barrils  an'  histin*  in  corn-juice. — 

F.  Bret  Harte,  '  Prosper's  Old  Mother.' 
Corn-pit.     The  corn  exchange. 
1891     For  a  time  this  morning  there  was  a  panic  in  the  corn-pit, 

—Boston  Journal,  Nov.  20.     (N.E.D.) 
Corn-popping.     Roasting    corn    on    a    wire     grater.     See    also 

Pop-corn. 
1884    What  romps  they  would  have  !    what  corn-poppings  ! — 

Harper's  Magazine  (Sept.),  p.  610.     (N.E.D.) 
Com-sliuck.    See  Shuck. 
Com-stealers.      The    hands.     [Compare    Hamlet's    use    of    the 

phrase  "  pickers  and  stealers."] 
1827     Give  us  a  shake  of  your  corn-stealer  ;   why,  you  look  out 

in  sorts,  Dorcas. — Mass.  Spy,  Oct.  24  :   from  the  Augusta 

(Ga.)  Chronicle. 
1857     I  reckon  I  had  a  time  of  it  with  the  old  buck  that  [scarred] 

my  comstcaler,  as  they  say  out  West. — S.  H.  Hammond, 

*  Wild  Northern  Scenes,'  p.  167. 
Corned.     Drunk.     Grose,  1785.     N.E.D. 

1823  "  Pretty  well  corned,''  and  '*  up  to  anything," 
Drunk  as  a  lord,  and  happy  as  a  king, 

"  Blue  as  a  razor  "  from  his  midnight  revel. 
Not  fearing  muskets,  women,  or  the  devil. 

Mass.  Spy,  Dec.  23 

1824  The  first  half  of  this  quatrain  is  quoted  in  the  Missouri 
Intelligencer,  Feb.  21.     It  no  doubt  "  went  the  roimds." 

1825  Unless  ho  had  his  skin  full  of  whiskey,  and  well  **  corned," 
as  we  say. . .  .The  follow  was  pretty  liandsomely  **  corned," 
as  my  friend  has  it. — J.  K.  Paulding,  *  John  Bull  in 
America,'  pp.  75,  212  (Lond.). 

1837     Hot  corn  is  good  for  somethinc:,  and  so  is  corned  beef  ; 

but  I'd  like  to  know  what's  the  use  of  a  corned  cobbler. 

— -J.  C.  Neal,  '  Charcoal  Sketclies,'  p.  188. 
1840     William  McG.  brought  a  load  of  corn  to  market,  and  got 

corned  on  the  strength  of  it. — Daily  Pennant  (St.  Louis), 

May  27. 
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Coraed — corud. 

1840  The  liquor  ran  into  a  pig-pen  where  there  were  about 
sixty  hogs.  The  £hnimals  immediately  began  to  drink, 
with  the  relish  of  old  topers,  and  continued  drinking 
till  the  whole  drove  had  become  corned  pork, — Id,,  July  1. 

1840  Tobias  was  just  clearly  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  line  which 
divides  drunk  from  sober  ;  but  Hardy  was  "royally  corned  *' 
when  they  met. — A.  B.  Longstreet,  *  Georgia  Scenes,'  p.  160. 

1842  About  forty  men,  "  pretty  well  corned,  and  up  to  every- 
thing,*' entered  the  liquor-room. — Knick,  Mag,,  xix.  122 
(March). 

1842  How  to  Com  Lire  Pork,  Set  a  prime  mint  julep  before 
a  corner  rowdy.  Two  mint  juleps  are  [usually]  needed. — 
Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  May  16. 

1847  Forward  comes  the  witness,  a  fat,  shuffy  old  man,  a 
*'  lee  tie  "  corned,  and  took  his  oath  with  an  air. — W.  T. 
Porter,  *  Sketches,'  p.  166  (Phila.). 

1857  Thomas,  who  was  pretty  well  corned,  asked  F.  to  accom- 
pany him  home. — San  Francisco  Call,  April  25. 

Corner.  A  temporary  monopoly  of  some  commodity  :  resembling 
on  a  Ifirge  scale  that  engrossing"  which  was  punishable 
at  common  law. 

1853  He  is  the  greatest  of  all  men  for  a  **  comer,'' — 'Captain 
Priest,'  p.  249. 

1867  When  a  party  is  made  up  to  buy  a  large  amount  of  stock 
[so  as  to  inflate  the  market],  it  is  called  a  comer, — Hunt's 
MerchafUs'  Mag.  (N.Y.).  xxxvii.  135.     (N.E.D.) 

1870  The  "  corner "  in  stock-broking  is  well  explained  by 
James  K.  Medbery,  *  Men  and  Alysteries  of  Wall  Street,' 
pp.  87-101  (Boston),  in  which  he  describes  two  or  three 
great  "  cornering  "  operations. 

1888  Creating  a  shortage,  or  what  would  practically  be  a  comer, 
in  sugar. — N.Y,  World,  Feb.  14  (Farmer). 

Cornering.     The  manipulation  of  a  "  corner." 

1841  No  cornering,  I  hope. — *  A  Week  in  Wall  Street,'  p.  27 
(N.Y.). 

1845  They  would  no  doubt  have  reached  a  high  standing  in 
tlie  practice  of  what  is  called  cornering.  —  Cornelius 
Mathews,   'Writings,'  i.   135. 

1857  The  managers  of  the  stock  cornered, — Hunt's  Merchants' 
Magazine,  xxxvii.  135.     (N.E.D.) 

1910  In  the  meantime  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  question  of 
*'  cornering "  the  May  option  in  this  market  has  ever 
been  seriously  discussed. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  March  28. 

Corner,  to  drive  into  a  corner. 

1824  Cornered  up  so  unexpectedly,  she  candidly  confessed. — 
Mass.  Spi/,  April  21  :    from  the  Trenton  Emporium. 

1841     Catlin.     (N.E.D.) 

1844  When  the  whigs  were  cornered,  and  compelled  to  show 
their  hand,  they  denied,  &e. — Mr.  Duncan  of  Ohio,  House 
of  Representatives,  March  6  :  Congressional  Globe,  p.  404, 
Appendix. 
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Corner-boy.    See  quotations. 

1865  Presently  the  comer-hoy ,  Jerry,  comes  in.  He  is  a  short- 
haired,  half -Irish  boy  ;  one  of  that  numerous  race  which 
is  growing  up  in  our  city  between  lawyers'  offices,  the 
haunts  of  washerwomen,  and  corner  publication  shops. — 
Donald  G.  Mitchell,  *  Fudge  Doings,'  ii.  47  (N.Y.). 

1882  The  Dublin  loafers,  or  *'  corner  boys,''  as  they  are  called. — 
Standard,  Sept.  7.     (N.E.D.) 

Comer  Groeery.    See  Grocery. 

Corner  lot.     One  facing  on  two  streets. 

1829  A  comer  lot,  29  feet  by  79,  with  a  store  on  it,  centrally 
situated  in  New  York  City,  was  sold  for  $45,000. — Mass. 
Spy,  Aug.  19. 

1852  A  "  corner  lot,^'  being  more  valuable  for  a  shop  or  ware- 
house, [w£is]  considered  equally  so  for  a  private  dwelling. — 
C.  A.  Bristed,  *  The  Upper  Ten  Thousand,'  p.  40  (N.Y.). 

Comwallis,  v.     See  Burgoyne. 

Corral.     An  enclosure  for  horses  or  cattle.     Sp. 

1845  (June  25.)  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  fort  is  an  additional 
wall,  encJosing  ground  for  stables  and  carrell, — Joel 
Pabner,  *  Journal,'  p.  28  (Cincinn.,  1847). 

1846  The  wagons  were  what  is  called  corraled,  an  anglicized 
Spanish  word,  the  significance  of  which  in  our  use  of  the 
term  is  that  they  were  formed  in  a  circle ....  A  Spanish 
corral  is  a  common  cattle  or  horse  pound. — E.  Bryant, 
*  What  I  Saw  in  California,*  p.  19  (Lend.,  1849). 

1847  The  waggons  formed  into  a  corral,  or  square,  and  close 
together,  so  that  the  whole  made  a  most  formidable  fort. 
— Ruxton,  *  Adv.  Mexico,'  p.  177  (Bartlett). 

1850  A  *'  Corral  "  is  an  inclosuro  where  horses  are  kept  or  tamed, 
and  branded  with  tlie  owner's  mark. — James  L.  Tyson, 
'  Diary  in  California,'  p.  72n.  (N.Y.). 

1853  Men  have  had  their  horses  stolen  out  of  their  stables,  or 
out  of  their  carats. — Brigham  Young,  May  8  :  '  Journal  of 
Discourses,'  i.  108. 

1853     Build  a  strong  fort,  and  a  corral,  to  put  your  cattle  in  ; 

then  the  Indians  cannot  get  them  away  from  you. — Id., 

July  31  :   'Journal,'  i.  166. 
1860     We  drove  the  horse  before  us,  and  finally  he  walked  into 

the  corral,  as  wo  wished. — James  C.  Adams,  *  Adventiu'cs,' 

p.  247  (S.F.). 

Corraly  v.     To  enclose  or  capture. 

1860     I  want  to  **  corel "  you  for  a  little  chat.  —  Knick.  Mag., 

Iv.  100  (Jan.). 
1860     I  wish  you  to  build  a  stockade  large  enough  for  corraling 

your  cattle  outside  the  town. — Brigham  Young  in  Cache 

Valley,  June  9  :    '  Journal  of  Discourses,'  viii.  290. 
1860     Before  we  got  corralled,  and  the  cattle  chained,  two  of  our 

men  were  shot  down. — Letter  to  Oregon  Argus,  Nov.  24. 
1869     She  had  to  be  "  corraled  "  in  a  house  by  herself. — A.  K. 

McClure,  *  Rocky  Mountains,'  p.  171. 
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Corral — contd, 

1869  In  all  classes,  from  the  most  learned  to  the  least  favored 
in  letters,  the  same  expressive  Westernisms  are  in  common 
iise.  If  a  man  is  embarrassed  in  any  way,  he  is  **  corrcUed.'* 
The  Indians  **  corral  *'  men  on  the  plains  ;  the  storms 
**  corral "  tom'L^ts  in  the  mountains ;  the  criminal  is 
**  corraled  "  in  prison  ;  the  tender  swain  is  **  corrcded  "  by 
crinoline  ;  the  business  man  is  **  corraled  '*  by  debt,  or 
more  enterprising  competitors  ;  the  imfortunate  politicicui 
is  **  corraled  "  by  the  mountaineers,  the  gulchmen,  or  the 
settlers  ;  the  minister  is  **  corraled  "  when  he  is  called  to 
become  the  pastor  of  a  congregation ;  and  the  gambler 
**  corrals  **  the  dust  of  the  miner. — Id.,  p.  210. 

1878  They  got  the  wagons  corraled,  and  dug  rifle-pita. — J.  H. 
Beadle,  *  Western  Wilds,'  p.  306. 

1888  We  will  corral  some  of  the  ice-cream. — N.Y,  Times, 
Dec.  30.     (N.E.D.) 

Co-sovereign.     A  word  coined  by  Jefferson. 

1793  He  proceeds  to  act  as  co-sovereign  in  tlie  territory. — ^Tho. 
Jefferson,  '  Writings  '  (1859),  iv.  45.     (N.E.D.) 

1820  [The  constitution]  has  wisely  made  all  the  departments 
co-oqual  and  co-sovereign  between  themselves.  —  Tho. 
Jefferson  to  Mr.  Jarvis,  Sept.  28. 

Co-State.     Also  a  Jeffersoiiian  coinage.     A  fellow-state. 

1798  This  conunonwealth  does  therefore  call  on  its  co-States 
for  an  expression  of  their  sentiments. ..  .The  rights  and 
liberties  of  tlieir  co-States  will  be  exposed  to  no  dangers. 
— Thoniiks  Jefferson,  Resolutions  relative  to  the  Ahen 
and  Sedition  laws  :    *  Works,'  ix.  471  (1859). 

1841  There  is  meaning  in  those  words,  "Empire  State,'*  when 
used  among  co-estates,  more  than  meets  the  ear. — John 
Q.  Adams  in  the  House  of  Repr.,  Sept.  4  :  Cofig,  Qlobe^ 
p.  433.  App. 

Cottonwood.     See  quotation,  1817. 

1817  I  walked  along  the  river,  and  was  nmch  struck  with  the 
vast  size  to  which  the  cotton  wood  tree  grows.  (Note.) 
Populus  angulosa  of  Michaux,  called  by  the  French 
LAard, — John  Bradbury,  *  Travels,'  p.  15. 

1823     N.P:.1). 

1830  Tlu-eo  beavers  were  seen  cutting  down  a  Ittfge  coUonwood 
tree. — Mass.  Spy,  Aug.  4. 

1847  Cottonwood  trees  are  j>lanted  on  either  side  of  the  way. — 
*  Life  of  Benjamin  Limdy,'  p.  71  (Phila.). 

Count  in  or  out.     To  include  or  exclude. 

1808  The  judges  were  proceoding  to  *'  couTit  out  "  his  antagonist, 
[a  lighting  cock.] — The  Repertory,  Boston,  Aug.  2. 

1854  When  it  ethnics  to  hunting  grizzlies  on  a  pony,  jist  ^'' count 
me  out.'" — K)iick.  Mag.,  xliii.  643  (June.) 

1857  '*  I  propose,"  said  slie,  "  that  we  all  just  empty  our  pockets, 
and  show  what  we've  got."  *'  Good,"  says  Hiram, 
*'  couni  me  in.'' — Id.,  xlix.  185  (Feb.). 

1859  In  these  days  of  daring  *'  Balloonry,"  the  Knickerbocker  is 
to  be  "  counted  in.'' — Id.,  liv.  659  (Nov.). 
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Coantry.     See  quotation  1820.    This  usage  is  old.    The  N.E.D. 

furnishes  instcmces  dating  about  a.d.  1297,  1330,  1380,  &c. 
1780    Absconded,  a  Negro  Fellow  of  the  Angola  country, — Advt., 
Royal  Georgia  Gazette,  Sept.  28. 

1783  Came  to  my  pltmtation,  on  Wamjireo  Savannah,  a  few 
days  ago,  a  Negroo  fellow  of  the  CoroinarUee  country. — 
Advt.,  South  Carolina  Gazette,  June  3. 

1784  There  appear  to  be  great  natural  stores  of  sulphur  and  salt 
in  this  country, — John  Filson,  *  Kentucke,*  p.  31. 

1785  The  people  of  Kentucky  have  in  their  country  a  mihtia  of 
6,000  fighting  men. — Mass,  Spy,  Oct.  6. 

1789  T?ie  Kentucke  country,  which  in  the  Indiem  Ifmguage 
imports  bloody,  w£is  estabHshed  into  a  separate  district 
in  1782. — *  American  Museum,'  v.  58. 

1780    The  hills  near  the  river  are  of  an  indifferent  quaUty,  com- 

Sared  with  what  in  this  country  is  esteemed  good  land. — 
fass.  Spy,  Sept.  17. 

1790  Several  persons  lately  from  t?ie  Ohio  country, — Id.,  Sept.  23. 

1793  Notice  of  a  "  Post-Ro£wi  to  the  Genesee  Country,'' — Gazette 
of  the  U,S.,  Phila.,  May  22. 

1794  To  be  sold,  the  noted  Estate,  called  Johnson  Hall,  lying  in 
t?ie  Mohawk  country,  state  of  New  York. — Id,,  April  24. 

1796  61,000  acres,  in  the  Genesee  Country,  for  sale. — Mass,  Spy, 
April  6. 

1799  In  this  year  *  A  description  of  the  Settlement  of  the 
Genesee  Country  '  was  published  in  New  York. 

1820  The  word  country  is  used  by  our  people  in  a  manner 
pecuHeur  to  themselves.  When  we  say  **  this  country,'' 
we  do  not  mean  North  America,  nor  any  State,  but  a  par- 
ticular section  of  country,  frequently  of  indefinite  extent. 
Thus  that  part  of  Kentucky  which  lies  south  of  Green  River 
is  called  the  Green  River  country  ;  a  part  of  Illinois,  lying 
upon  the  Sangamon  Kiver,  is  called  the  Sangamon  country  ; 
the  province  of  Texas  is  called  the  Texas  country  ;   and  a 

Eart  of  the  state  of  New  York  used  to  be  called  (cmd  may 
e  yet)  the  Genesee  country. — James  Hall,  *  Letters  from 

the  West,'  p.  201  (London). 
1824    They  are  bound  to  the  Genessee  country,  Ohio  or  Michigan 

country. — New  Bedford  Mercury,  May  28. 
1826     Many  of  these  families  [in  Missouri]  were  to  me  ahnost 

the  same  as  the  more  endeared   families  of  my  native 

country  (New  England). — T.  Flint,  *  Recollections,'  pp.  191- 

192. 
1830     A  largo  tract  in  what  is  now  called  the  Susquehanna  country 

was  struck  off  to  him. — Mass,  Spy,  Nov.  24. 
1835     If  you  was  to  talk  that  way  to  a  white  man  in  my  country, 

he'd  give  you  first-class  hell. — '  Colonel  Crockett's  Tour,' 

p.  45  (Pliila.). 
1854     Any  one  who  gets  up  a  row  in  our  country,  catches  particular 

fits.— H.  H.  Riley,  *  Puddleford,'  p.  184. 
1866    They  were  told  that  the  Santee  country  wcw  the  land  of 

milk  and  honey. — W.  G.  Simms,  *  The  Forayers,'  p.  456 

(N.Y.). 
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Cover  into.    To  pay  into. 

1884    The  bribe  was   '*  cot^ered  into  the  Treasury." — Harper's 
Mag.,  p.  63.     (N.E.D.) 

Cow-boy.  This  word,  at  first  simply  meaning  a  boy  who  looks 
after  cows,  acquired  an  opprobrious  meaning  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution.  (See  quotation  from  Thacher.)  When 
the  great  cattle-ranches  of  the  West  were  created,  the  cow- 
boy became  a  picturesque  fiuid  vivacious  personage. 
1725  Justices  o*  quonun. 

Their  coto-boys  bearing  cloaks  before  *um. 

Swift  to  Stella.     (N.E.D.) 
1776-83     Banditti  within  the  British  lines  have  received  the 
names    of    Cow-boys   and    Skinners. — ^Thacher,    *  Military 
Journal '  (1823),  p.  285.     (N.E.D.) 
1802     Every  cow-boy  in  Scotland  attempts  to  become  an  author, 
and  with  the  effrontery  of  Beelzebub  they  will  venture 
neck  and  Hmb  on  writing  a  book. — *  Letters  to  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Iving  of  the  Feds,'  p.  15  (N.Y.). 
1825     The  tories  !   tlie  skinners  !   the  cow  boys  /  the  white  boys  ! 

— John  Neal,  '  Brother  Jonathan,*  ii.  115. 
1825     He  has  brought  six  or  seven  cow-boys  to  the  halter,  for 

burning  up  your  house,  I  eun  told. — Id.,  ii.  446. 
1842  This  reminded  Mr.  Gentry  (of  Tenn.)  of  a  certain  gang  of 
people  in  the  days  of  our  Revolution,  who  were  then  called 
*'  cow-boys,''  who  fought  neither  for  Whigs  nor  Tories,  but 
sold  beef  to  both. — House  of  Repr.,  Mc^ch  28  :  Corig. 
Globe,  p.  363. 
1844  "  Our  Jake,"  an  interesting  sj^ecimen  of  the  genus  **  cow- 
boy,'' . . .  .clears  the  bars  of  the  last  lingering  herd  trooping 
to  pasture. — '  Scribblings  and  Sketches,'  p.  182. 

1850  [President  Buchanan]  hke  the  cowboys  of  tlie  Revolution, 
can  see  nothing  right  in  his  own  people,  and  nothing 
wrong  among  their  opponents. — Mr.  Washburne  of  Maine, 
Hoiiso  of  Repr.,  Dec.  10  :  Cong.  Globe,  p.  3C,  App. 

1857  The  driver  threw  a«ido  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  fra- 
ternized with  the  cmc-boy. — Knick.  Mag.,  1.  291  (Sept.). 

1884  The  latest  troubles  between  emv-boys  and  Indians  will 
cause  an  outbreak.  —  Miles  City  (Montana)  Press,  June. 
(N.E.D.) 

Cow-catcher.     A  fender  placed  in  front  of  an  engine. 

1838  This  macliino  is  used  in  the  V.S.,  and  is  termed  a  ^' cow 
or  horse  catcher.^' — Hailtrag  Mag.,  p.  185.     (N.E.D.) 

1842  The  engine  came  suddenly  in  contact  with  a  small  wagon, 
loaded  witli  fisli,  relieved  tlu^  horses,  threw  aside  the  driver, 
and  absolutely  brought  the  fish  safely  into  Camden  on  the 
coic-catchcr. — Pliila.,  Spirit  oj  the  Times,  June  25. 

1851  Tlie  "'  coiveatehcr."  wliich  adorns  every  train. — Lady  E.  S. 
Wortley,  '  Travels  in  tlie  U.S.,'  p.  142  (N.Y.). 

1850     The  cow-catcher  of  some  snow-bank-breaking  locomotive. 

—  Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xxi.  346. 
1888     The  coiv-catcher  and  headlight  of  a  west  end  locomotive. — 

A^.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Feb.  24  (Farmer) 
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Cow-hide^  eow-skin.    A  whip  of  that  matoricd  ;  hence,  as  a  verb, 

to  flog. 
1789    If  they  are  negligent,  you  will  give  them  the  cowakin* — 

*  American  Museum,*  v.  92. 

1799     I  am  a  constable,  suid  may  therefore  kick,   cuff,  beat, 

bruise,  cowskin,  or  kill  any  man  I  plecise. — The  Aurora, 

Phila.,  May  20. 
1801     Dinah  was  armed  with  a  cow-skin,  while  Cloe  had  nothing 

but  the  simple  weapons  of  nature. — Mass.  Spy,  June  24. 
1801     She  made  me  strip  off  my  short  gown,  and  gave  me  a 

severe  whipping  with  a  cow-skin. — Id.,  Sept.  2. 
1801     The  cow-skin,  or  the  horse-pond,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  argu- 
ment.—TAe  PoH  Folio,  i.  180  (Phila.). 
1803     You  must  have  no  sensibility, — no,  none  at  all ;  you  must 

whip,  flog,  cut,  slash,  hickory,  and  cow-skin,  all  the  same  ; 

wisely  keeping  in  mind  that  it  is  better  to  be  the  butcher 

than  the  ceAi.—ld.,  Nov.  30. 
1806     Pointing  with  the  end  of  his  cow-skin  to  a  gentleman. . . . 

walking  before  them. — Corr.,  Bait.  Ev.  Post,  Sept.  16,  p.  3/1. 
1809     A  green  or  unttmned  cowskin  whip. — The  Repertory,  Oct.  6 

(Boston). 
1818     The  enraged  barrister,  with  a  hand- whip,  or  cow-hide  as 

they  are  caJled,. .  .  .actually  cut  his  jacket  to  ribbons. — 

M.  Birkbeck,  *  Letters  from  Illinois,'  p.  69  (Phila.). 
1824     He  took  up  a  cow-hide,  and  apphed  it  to  his  back. — Nan- 

tucket  Inquirer,  May  31. 
1826     Teach  a  slave  to  labor  for  the  love  of  liberty, ....  and 

you  will  soon  find  that  the  cow-hide  is  an  unnecessary 

appendage  to  an  overseer. — Corr.,  New  Harmony  Gazette, 

Oct.  15,  p.  19/3. 
1832-4     Dacia,     that    needed     cow-hiding    for     insolence. — De 

Quincey,  *  The  Caesars.'     (N.E.D.) 
1838     Who  cfiui  blame  her  for  reporting  that  Charleston  ladies 

carried    cowskins    in    their    pockets  ? — Caroline    Oilman, 

*  Recollections  of  a  Southern  Matron,'  p.  260. 

1855  He  got  his  skin  well  beaten, — cow-hided,  as  we  may  say 
— Carlyle,  *  Misc.'  (1867),  iv.  356.     (N.E.D.) 

1857  His  \Bdy  Yiojdi  cow-hided  him  in  the  streets  of  his  native 
city. — ^Thomas  B.  Gunn,  *  New  York  Boarding  Houses,' 
p.  216. 

1859     Nobody  has  a  right   to   cow-hide  you. — J.   G.   Holland, 

*  Titcomb's  Letters,'  p.  183. 

Cows  come  home,  when  or  till  the.     An  indefmite  time. 

1610  Drinking,  eating,  feasting,  and  revel] ing,  till  the  cow  come 
home,  as  the  saying  is. — '  Pope  Joan,'  Harl.  Misc.,  iv.  95. 
(N.E.D.)     Also  Swift,  1738. 

1824  We  were  resolved  to  keep  it  up  till  the  cows  come  home. — 
Old  Colony  Memorial  (Plymouth),  March  6. 

1841  [I  declared]  that,  never  havin)Z  voted  for  [Mr.  Rives' s] 
election  myself,  I  never  would,  if  I  were  in  the  Legislature  ; 
no,  not  ^^  until  the  cows  come  home.'" — Mr.  Wise  of  Virginia, 
House  of  Kepr.,  Jan.  27  :  Coruj-  Globe,  p.  288,  A  pp. 
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Cows  eome  home,  when  or  till  the^contd. 

1860  I  could  stand  here  and  speak  of  Henry  A.  Wise  of  Accomac 
until  the  cows  come  home,  but  I  won*t  do  it. — Speech  of 
Mr.  Goode  in  the  Democratic  State  Convention :  jRtc^ 
mond  Enquirer,  Feb.  28,  p.  3/1. 

Coyote.     (Name   app«urently    of   Mexican    origin.)     The   prairie 
wolf.     Notes  and  Queries,  6  S.  x.,  xL 

a.l628     Hernandez,  *  Anim.  Mex.  Hist.'  (1651).     N.E.D. 

1793     Coy  oil  seu  vulpes  Indica. — Pennant,  *  Hist.  Qufitdr.,*  i.  257. 

(N.E.D.) 
1 834    The  little  gray  collates  or  prairie  wolves,  who  are  as  rapacious 

and    as   noisy   as    their   bigger    brethren. — Albert    Pike, 

*  Sketches,'  p.  14  (Boston). 

1846  A  species  of  jackal,  called  here  the  coyote,  frequently 
approached  within  a  few  rods  of  us. — Edwin  Bryant, 
*What  I  Saw  of  California,'  p.  219  (Lond.,  1849). 

1850  The  coyotes  or  prairie  wolves  kept  up  an  incessant  €uigry 
barking  c^ound  us,  but  not  sufficient  to  break  our  slumbers. 
. . .  .They  have  a  frightened,  thievish,  sneaJdng  look, 
and  are  of  a  tawny  color,  about  the  size  of  a  buU-terrier, 
some  larger  and  some  smaller.— James  L.  Tyson,  *  Diary 
in  California,'  pp.  CO,  67  (N.Y.). 

1850  Horses,  staked  out  with  the  leather  or  hide  Ictri^ts,  are 
often  set  free  by  the  gnawing  teeth  of  these  coyotes. — 
Theodore  T.  Johnson,  *  Sights  in  the  Gold  Regions,' 
p.  135  (N.Y.). 

1852  The  carcase  of  a  mule,  upon  which  a  horde  of  cayotes  had 
been  regaling. — Knick.  Mag.,  xxxix.  225. 

1852  He  who  has  slept  sweetly  in  the  dense  forests  of  the  far 
and  mighty  West,  with  a  pack  of  howling  **  Cayotes  " 
aroimd  him,  cannot  bo  disturbed  by  the  barking  of  con- 
temptible puppies. — Mr.  Weller  of  California,  U.S.  Senate, 
July  6  :   Cong.  Qlobc,  p.  797.  App. 

1860  A  saucy  coyote^  not  worth  a  charge  of  powder. — James  C. 
Adams,  '  Adventures,'  p.  77  (S.F.). 

1860  The  News  urged,  with  all  the  power  of  its  half -rat  and 
heXi-kiota  howl,  the  election  of  Douglas. — Oregon  Argus, 
Oct.  6. 

1860  You  may  guess  there  was  but  little  meat  on  it  when  the 
kiotas  loft  it. — Letter  to  Oregon  Argus,  Nov.  24. 

1888  Tlie  coyotes  never  let  up  until  they  have  taken  aboard 
so  much  ra])bit-meat  that  they  can  hardly  stir. — S.F. 
Examiner,  March  22  (Farmer). 

1888  Buffalo,  antelope,  blacktail  deer,  coyote,  jack-rabbits 
scurried  out  of  our  way ....  Scarcely  a  skulking  coyote, 
hugging  the  ground,  and  sneaking  into  gulches,  can  be  dis- 
covered   during   a   whole    day's    journey.  —  Mrs.  Custer, 

*  Tenting  on  the  Plains,'  pp.  661,  663. 

1899  Even  in  that  bitter  weather  he  brought  in  enough  foxes, 
swifts,  and  coyote,^  to  make  me  a  largo  robe. — Mrs.  Cust«r, 

*  Boots  and  Saddles,'  p.  112. 
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Coyole-dlggtngs.    Small  shaf te  sunk  by  poor  miners. 

1867    The   coyote-diggings  require  to  be  very  rich  to  pay.  — 

Borthwick,  *  California,*  p.  138  (Bartlett). 
1867     This  is  called  coyoting,  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of 
the  openings  to  the  burrows  of  the  coyote. — J.  A.  Phillips, 
•Mining,' p.  164.     (X.E.D.) 
Crab.     A  fast  horse.     Obsolete. 
1848  I  took  her  out  to  Harlem, — 

On  the  road  we  cut  a  swell. 
And  the  nag  we  had  before  us 

Went  twelve  miles  before  he  fell ; 
And  though,  ven  he  struck  the  pavement. 

The  "  crab  "  began  to  fail, 
I  got  another  mile  out 
By  twisting  of  his  tail. 

'  Stray  Subjects,'  p.  108  (Phila.). 
1852     He  does  not  keep  a  **  fast  crab  "  now. — C.  A.  Bristed, 

*  The  Upper  Ten  Thousand,'  p.  20  (N.Y.). 

1857  A  calm,  frosty,  moonshiny  night ;  a  clipper  of  a  sleigh 
under  you;  a  pair  of  **fast  crabs'"  before  you.  —  Knick. 
Moflr.,  1.436  (Nov.). 

Crab-grass.     The  glasswort. 

1829  [It  was]  the  identical  crab- grass,  which  was  such  an  abund- 
ant and  troublasomo  imnate  in  their  cornfield. — Timothy 
Flint,  *  George  Mason,'  p.  72  (Boston). 

Crab-lantern.     A  small  turnover  pie  (Bartlett). 

1818  At  the  oven  [in  Kentucky]  children  wait  for  their  crablan- 
tern  and  cobble. — Arthur  Singleton,  *  Letters  from  the 
South  and  West,'  p.  106  (Boston,  1824). 

Craeky  to  walk  a.     (A  crack  or  line  in  the  floor  ?) 

1825  I  intended  to  go  and  set  up  for  a  member  of  congress, 
when  I  had  qualified  myself  by  being  able  to  walk  a  crack 
after  swallowing  half  a  gallon  of  whiskey. — J.  K.  Paulding, 

*  John  Bull  in  America,'  p.  118  (Lend.). 

1902     He  could  walk  a  crack  with  a  gallon  sloshin'  about  in  'im. 

— W.  N.  Harben,  *  Abner  Daniel,'  p.  73. 
Crack  up.     To  praise  extravagantly. 

1836  [You  might  make  the  bear]  pass  for  what  you  cracked 
him  up  to  be, — D.  P.  Thompson,  *  Adventures  of  Timothy 
Pecwjock,'  p.  Ill  (Middlebury). 

1837  (Jime  24.)  One  of  the  lodgers  at  the  hotel  [at  Louisville] 
in  true  Kentucky  style  remarked  that  the  Gait  House 
was  not  after  all  just  what  it  was  cracked  up  to  be. — John  A. 
Clark,  *  Gleanings  by  the  Way.'     (Italics  in  the  original.) 

1844  You  cracked  Tonipkins  tip.  Tompkins  protends  to  be 
great  shakes,  don' t  he  ? — Joseph  C.  Neal,  *  Peter  Ploddy , 
&c.,'  p.  137  (Phila.). 

1844  We  must  be  cracked  up,  Sir,  retorted  Chollop  in  a  tone  of 
menace.  You  air  not  now  in  A  despotic  land.  We  are  a 
model  to  the  airth,  and  must  be  jist  cracked  up,  I  tell  you. — 

*  Martin  Chuzzlewit,'  chap,  xxxiii. 
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Crack  up — contd. 

1851  You  will  find  the  SocrotAry  of  State  [Mr.  Webster]  drinking 
wine  with  his  lordship  the  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
Great  Britain,  and  cracking  him  up  as  &  very  great  man. — 
Mr.  Cartter  of  Oliio,  House  of  Ropr.,  Feb.  25 :  Cong, 
aiobc,  p.  684. 

1855  It  was  not  what  trouting  is  cracked  up  to  he, — Knick.  Mag,, 
xlvi.  306  (Sept.). 

1856  [Some  people  say]  We  have  not  found  Mormonism  what  it 
is  cracked  up  to  be. — Amasa  Lyman  at  the  Tabernacle, 
Dec.  2  :    *  Journal  of  Discourses,*  iii.  142. 

1857  Missouri  is  cracked  up  to  be  the  greatest  honey  country 
that  there  is  on  the  earth. — H.  C.  Kimball  at  the  Bowery, 
Salt  Lake  City,  July  26  :    id.y  v.  93. 

1859  *'  Hog  meat  ain't  what  it's  cracked  up  to  be,''  said  Captain 
Gray.  —  Mrs.    Duniway,     *  Captain     Gray's     Company,* 

f.  129  (Portland,  Oregon), 
half  believe  bees  know  how  much  they've  been  cracked 
up  in  Sunday  Schools. — Knick,  Mag,,  Ivi.  461  (Nov.). 
1909     [A  novel]  which  she  heard  some  city  folks  cracking  -up 
once. — -V.  Y,  Eveni^ig  Post,  Fob.  4. 

Cracker.  A  poor  southern  white.  The  whips  used  by  some  of 
these  people  are  called  "  creickers,"  from  their  having  a 
piece  of  buckskin  at  the  end.  (See  quot.  *1835.)  Hence  the 
people  who  cracked  the  whips  came  to  be  thus  named. 
(See  1 838,  1842.)  And  the  loose  bonnets  worn  by  the  women 
came  to  be  called  "  cracker  bonnets." 
1784     The  London  Chronicle^  with  reference  to  Maryland  :    "  that 

hardy  banditti  well  known  by  the  name  of  Crackers'' — 

(N.E.D.) 
1808     **  A  cracker  planter  "  sends  verses  to  the  Savannah  (Ga.) 

Museum y  which  are  reprinted  in  The  Balance,  Sept.   6, 

p.   144. 
1836    The   ''cracker"   soon  discovered   that  he  had  caught  a 

Tartar.     [This  was  a  native  of  Florida.] — Knick,  Mag,, 

viii.  285  (Sept.). 
1838     You  jerk  your  whip  like  a  cracA-er  woman.     (Note.)  App>ella- 

tion  given  to  the  back  country  people,  who  use  long  whips 

with  their  wagons,  which  they  crack  to  stimulate  the  team. 

— Caroline  Gihnan,  '  Kocollections  of  a  Southern  Matron,' 

p.  56. 
1838     [She  was]  dressed  in  homespun,  with  a  cracker  or  cape 

bonnet  of  the  smno  material. — Id.,  p.  131. 
1842     We  saw  many  of  the  country  people  coming  into  town  ; 

some  on  horsel)ack,  some  in  waguons,  and  some  on  foot. 

.  .  .  .Single-breasted  coats  without  collars,  broad-brimmed 

and  low-crowned  huts,  and  grey  hair  floating  in  loose  locks 

over  their  shoulders,  were   among  their  peculiarities.... 

They  are   called   by   the   townspeople   Crackers,  from  the 

frecjuency  with  which  they  crack  their  large  whips. — J.  S. 

Buckingham,  '  Slave  States,'  i.  210. 
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Cracker— contrf. 

1845  He  then  called  up  the  bailiff,  a  tremendous  looking 
cracker,  wearing  a  broad  brimmed  hat,  with  crape.  [A 
court  scene  in  Georgia.] — Cornelius  Mathews,  *  Writings,* 
i.  140. 

1846  Now,  called  out  the  clown,  if  you  want  to  see  a  cracker's 
head  cracked. . . . — *  Chronicles  of  Pineville,'  p.  35  (Phila.). 

1847  I  met  one  of  the  **  coimtry  crackers,**  as  the  backwoods- 
men are  called,  who,  having  been  to  Wetumpka  with  a  load 
of  shingles,  w£is  on  his  way  home. — Knick,  Mag,,  xxix. 
433  (May). 

1848  Under  ther  curious  lookin  cracker-bonnets  [at  Lowell, 
Mass.]  thsa  was  some  lovely  faces  and  eyes. — *  Major 
Jones's  Sketches  of  Travel,'  p.  131  (Phila.). 

1852  A  cracker  hfis  just  lighted  at  my  office.  [For  fuller  quota- 
tion see  Cahoot.] — Knick.  Mag.,  xl.  548. 

1866  I  was  amused  with  Old  Hundred's  indignation  at  having 
to  get  out  the  carriage  and  horses  to  go  over  to  what  he 
called  a  cracker  funeral. — Mrs.  Stowe,  '  Dred,'  chap.  xiL 

1861  The  operatives  in  the  cotton  mills  [at  Columbus,  So  Caro- 
lina] are  said  to  be  mainly  **  Cracker  girls  "  (poor  whites 
from  the  country). — F.  L.  Ohnsted,  *  Cotton  Kingdom,' 
i.  273  (London). 

1902  The  Crackers,  a  name  given  to  the  poor  whites  of  the  South, 
formed  a  large  part  of  the  population.  On  one  of  my 
journeys  I  came  to  a  Cracker  s  cabin,  where  a  tall,  gaunt 
man  in  hunting  shirt  and  slouch  hat  was  smoking  his  pipe 
and  caressing  the  head  of  a  deer  hound.  *'  Hallo,  stranger," 
came  the  salutation,  *'  be  you  a  preacher  ?  "  '*  Yes," 
I  answered.  *'  Then  I  want  to  know  if  dogs  kin  go  to 
heaven." — Bishop  Whipple,  '  Lights  and  Shadows,'  p.  16. 

♦1835  To  the  end  of  the  lash  is  attached  a  soft,  dry,  buckskin 
cracker.  So  soft  is  the  cracker,  that  a  person  who  has 
not  the  sleight  of  using  the  whip  could  scarcely  hurt  a 
child  with  it. — Dr.  J.  W.  Monett,  in  the  Appendix  to 
Ingraham's  *  The  South  West,'  ii.  288. 

Craeker.    A  biscuit. 

1773  Said  Johnson  bakes  the  very  best  sort  of  crackers. — Advt., 
Newport  Mercury,  Dec.  20. 

1774  William  Grinnell  has  to  sell  Ship-Bread,  Crackers  in  barrels 
and  kegs,  &c. — Id.,  Fob.  7. 

1804     A  fellow  who  follows  the  business  of  selling  crackers  in 

Philadelphia.— TAc    Balance    (Hudson,    N.Y.),    June    26, 

p.  215. 
1810     Naval  Chronicle.     (N.K.D.) 
1815     In  his  pockets  were  found  an  empty  bottle,  and  a  mmiber 

of  crackers. — Mass.  Spy,  July  20. 
1820     A  patent  ha.s  been  obtained  at  Philadelphia  for  moulding 

and  baking  crackers,  and  eighty  are  sold  for  12  1-2  cents. — 

Id.,  Feb.  2. 
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Cracker — corud, 

1 820  Milk  and  crackers,  heated  over  again  in  the  oven. — John 
Randolph  to  Dr.  Brockenbrough,  Feb.  24 :  *  Life,*  ii. 
133  (1851). 

1827  [My  breakfast]  consists  of  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  crocA?er. — 
Id.,  Jan.  20  :    ii.  284. 

1836  For  a  cup  of  coffee  you  pay  two  cents,  cuid  another  cent  for 
a  cracker, — T?ie  Pioneer  (Rockspring,  111.),  July  17. 

1867  You  will  see  women,  if  their  husbands  have  got  fifty  cents, 
who  must  buy  crackers  with  it,  or  something  nice. — 
Brigham  Young,  April  6  :  *  Journal  of  Discourses,*  iv.  314. 

1869  Under  the  influence  of  the  crackers  and  sausage,  he  grew 
cordial  and  conununicative. — *  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table,*  chap.  vii. 

Crank.  Ricketty,  weak,  shaky.  Sc.  1802 ;  also  used  by 
Carlyle  ( 1 83 1 )  of  machinery.     N.E.D. 

1833  Nor  should  I  wonder  at  serious  accidents  often  occurring 
with  those  crank  conveyances  among  the  precipices  and 
ravines  of  the  mountains. — C.  F.  Hoffmann,  *  A  Winter 
in  the  Far  West,'  i.  45  (Lond.,  1835). 

1852  He  spoke  with  such  a  crank  voice,  and  stony  face,  as  would 
have  made  us  shudder. — Knick,  Mag,,  xl.  158  (Aug.). 

Crank.     An  eccentric  person. 

1888  Major  Jackson  exhibited  that  strong  individuality  which 
always  accompanies  genius,  but  which  the  world's  stupidity 
ch«uracterizes  only  as  eccentricity.  In  this  age  he  would 
have  been  called  a  crank, — *  Southern  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,* 
xvi.  44. 

1904  All  my  friends  say  I'm  a  genealogical  crank. — W.  N.  Harben, 
*  The  Georgians/  p.  210  (Harpers). 

1910  This  East  Side  which  has  creatod  the  moral  forces  that  have 
swung  elections,  was  largely  discovered  and  revealed  to 
the  outside  world  tliroiigh  the  efforts  of  the  college  settle- 
ments, the  college  investigators,  the  college  cranks  of  every 
kind,  who  stir  our  disillusioned  organs  of  public  opinion 
to  such  high  merriment. — AM'.  Evening  Post,  March  14. 

Crawfish.     See  quotations. 

1805  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  creeks  sure  a  great  many 
Cray-Fish,  Tliis  is  a  mischievous  little  creature  to  dcmfis 
and  water-courses,  by  digging  holes  which  let  off  the  water. 
— Thaddeus  M.  Harris,  *  State  of  Ohio,'  p.  117. 

1823  Underneath  the  white  clay,  which  an  animal  like  a  crab, 
but  called  a  cranfifih,  throws  up  in  niunerous  hills. — W. 
Faux,  *  Memorable  Days,'  p.  283. 

1826  Innumerable  little  couos  of  earth  raised  by  the  crawfish, 
a  circumstance  whicli  is  well  known  to  indicate  a  cold  and 
wet  soil. — T.  Flint,  '  Kocolloctions,'  p.  205. 

Crawfish.     To  wriggle  out  of  a  difficulty  ;  to  retreat. 

1848  No  sooner  did  they  see  the  old  British  Lion  rising  up  from 
his  lair  and  shaking  the  dow^-drops  from  his  mane,  than  they 
crawfished  back  to  49°  [in  the  Oregon  matter]. — ^IVIr.  Goggin 
of  Virginia,  House  of  Kepr.,  Feb.  1  :  Cong,  Qlobe,  p.  277. 
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Crawflsli — corUd. 

1853  Of  course  I  crawfisJied. — Daily  Morning  Herald  (St.  Louis), 
Feb.  6. 

1856     If  you  don't  allow  that  there's  been  no  such  publication, 

I'll  crawfish. — *  Phoenixiana,'  p.  208. 
a.  1860    We ...  ^  retreat,  retrograde,  crawfish,  or  climb  down. — 

Cairo  Times,  n.d.  (Bartlett). 
1888     He  crawfished  out  of  the  issue  by  claiming  that  he  didn't 

drink. — S,  F,  Examiner,  March  22  (Farmer). 
1902    They  may  try  to  make  me  take  betck  water,  but  I  never  did 

crawfish, — W.  N.  Harben,  *  Abner  Dcmiel,'  p.  103. 
1909     The  witness  continued :      "I  didn't  want  to  crawfish.'' 

**  You  didn't  want  to  crawfish  ?  "  from  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ; 

"  I  believe  the  correct  pronxmciation  of  that  is  crayfish.'' 

**  Well,  crawfish  is  good  enough  for  common  people." — 

The  Oregonian,  Oct.  14. 

Crazy  as  a  bed-bug.     This  ungenteel  simile  is  occasionally  vfuried 

by  calling  the  insect  a  "  Kalamazoo  bed-bug." 
1861     Hartford  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  sensation  city,  going  it  over 

every  novelty,  '*  as  crazy  as  a  bed-bug.'' — Winsted  Herald, 

Oct.  25  (Bartlett). 

Crazy  as  a  loon. 

1848  A  body  what  never  seed  a  opery  before  would  sw£ur  they  was 
every  one  either  drunk  or  crazy  as  loons. — *  Major  Jones's 
Sketches  of  Travel,'  p.  102  (Phila.). 

1854  The  old  man  '11  run  as  crazy  as  a  loon  a-thinkin'  'bout  his 
household  affairs.— H.  H.  Riley,  *  Puddleford,'  p.  140. 

Crazy-quilt.     A  quilt  of  patchwork. 

1886  What  is  generally  called  *'  crazy  quiU  "  in  the  States,  and 
patchwork  in  England. — Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Nov.  12. 
(N.E.D.) 

1908  Henrietta  says  :  "  Now,  grandma,  you've  got  to  make 
a  crazy  quilt  ;  you've  made  every  other  sort  that  ever 
was  heard  of."  Finally  I  says  :  "  Here,  child,  take  your 
pieces.  If  I  was  to  make  this  the  way  you  want  me  to, 
they'd  be  a  crazy  quilt  and  a  crazy  woman  too." — *  Aunt 
Jane  of  Kentucky,'  p.  77. 

Crease.     To  stun  an  animal  by  sending  a  shot  through  the  car- 
tilage at  the  back  of  the  neck. 
1807     We  fired  at  a  black  horse,  with  an  idea  of  creasing  him. — 

Pike,  *  Sources  of  the  Mississippi,'  ii.  159.     (N.E.D.) 
1823     [We  hoped]  to  have  an  opportunity  to  prove  our  skill 

in  the  operation  of  creasing.     A  method  sometimes  adopted 

by  hunters  is  to  shoot  the  animal  tJirough  the  neck,  [taking] 

care  not  to  injure  the  spine. — E.  James,  '  Kocky  Mountam 

Expedition,'  ii.  138  (Phila.). 
1835     In  attempting  to  "  crease  "  the  animal,  he  shot  it  dead. — 

C.   J.   Latrobe»    *  The    Rambler    in  N.  America,'   i.   226 

(Lond.). 
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Crease — corud. 

1851     In  hunters'  parlance,  I  had  only  ''creased''  the  stag. — 

John  S.  Springer,  *  Forest  Life,'  p.  127  (N.Y.). 
1853    The  "  crectsing  "  of  a  horse  is  a  teat  which  would  electrify 

a    northern    jockey.     [Process    described.] — Paxton,   *A 

Stray  Yankee  in  Texas,'  p.  38. 
Creek.     (Pronounced  Crick.)    A  small  river.     The  word  oocurs 

in  the  Pennsylvania  Archives,  1674.     (N.E.D.) 
1737     Savannah  stands  on  a  flat  bluff,  so  they  term  any  high 

land  hanging  over  a  creek  or  river. — John  Wesley.  (N.E.D.) 
1753     We  had  a  tedious  and  very  fatiguing  passcige  down  the 

creek. . .  .The  creek  is  extremely  crooked. — George  Wcwh- 

ington's  Journal :  Mass.  Spy,  Oct.  24,  1793. 
1775    Further  south  is  the  mouth  of  cmother  river,  called  spruce 

creek. — B.  Komems,  *  Florida,'  p.  267. 
1784     A  bend  of  Kentucke  River,  in  which  this  little  river,  or 

rather  large  creek,  rises. — John  Filson,  *  Kentucke,'  p.  18. 

1788  In  this  distance  fall  into  the  Ohio  two  very  considerable 
creeks f  called  Little  Muskingiun  and  Duck  Creek ;  in  the 
spring  season  they  are  navigable  for  boats  more  than 
twenty  miles. — News  from  the  Oliio,  Mass.  Spy,  Jime  19. 

1789  The  first  bottom[s]  or  interval[s],  upon  the  creeks,  are  not 
equal  to  those  upon  the  larger  rivers. — Id.,  June  11. 

1796     It  is  a  creek,  and  has  a  smart  current,  and  is  a  most  noble 

mill  stream.— G^ozeWe  of  the  U.S.,  Phila.,  Aug.  23. 
1802     What  contributes  much  to  the  beauty  of  Kinderhook  is 

tlie  creek,  which  runs  along  the  east  side  of  the  town. — 

The  Balance,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  19,  p.  17. 
1817     Even  the  smaller  branches  were  swollen  into  large  creeks. 

— Boston  Weekly  Messenger,  Aug.  21. 
1820     Kavines,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flow  sm£ill  streams  or 

brooks,  hero  called  creeks. — Zerah  Hawley,  *  Tour  '  (Ohio), 

Oct.  20.     (New  Haven,  1822,  p.  32.) 
1830     Two  creeks  or  little  rivers  in  Cattaraugus  County  cross 

each  other  at  right  angles. — Mass.  Spy,  Feb.  3. 
1838     The  harbour  of  Buffalo  is  formed  of  one  of  those  creeks. 

Go  there,  and  you  will  find  this  creek  for  nearly  a  mile 

covered  with  steamers,  ships,  &c. — Speech  of  Mr.  Marvin 

in  Congress  ;    2^he  Jeffersonian  (Albany),  Sept,  15,  p.  246. 
1869     The  rivers  of  Pharpar  and  Abana  (mere  creeks)  run  through 

Damascus. — Mark    Twain,     *  New     Pilgi'im's     Progress,' 

chap.  xiii. 
Creole. 
1851     Creole  is  a  word  signifying  **  native,"  and   applies  to  all 

kinds  of  men  and  things  indigenous  to  New  Orle€Uis. — 

A.  Oakey  Hall,  *  Manhattaner  in  New  Orleans,'  p.  17. 
Creole  cane. 

1836  Throe  species  of  sugar-cane,  tlio  old  Creole,  the  Otaheitan, 
and  the  I5a t avian.— Tr.  Humboldt's  *  Travels,'  xiv. 
IG.S.     (N.K.I ).) 

1837  The  crcolc  ame  is  said  to  produce  tlie  most  sugar,  but  it 
requires  a  longer  season  than  either  of  tlio  other  kinds. — 
John  L.  Williams,  '  Territory  of  Florida,'  p.  106  (N.Y.). 
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Creseent  City.     New  Orleans. 

1836  I  have  termed  New-Orleans  the  Crescent  cUy,  from  its 
being  built  aroimd  the  segment  of  a  circle  formed  by  a 
graceful  curve  of  the  river. — Ingraham,  *  The  South  West/ 
i.  91. 

Crevasse.     A  breach  in  a  levee. 

1819  Edinburgh  liemewy  xxxii.  240,  with  roforence  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River.     (N.E.D.) 

1829  These  crevasses  cut  their  way  through  the  banks  with 
so  much  ease,  and  from  such  small  beginnings,  that  hardly 
any  degree  of  vigilance  affords  perfect  security.  Water- 
rats  infest  these  banks,  and  it  is  said  that  many  crevasses 
have  been  caused  by  their  holes. — Basil  Hall,  *  Travels  in 
N.  America,*  iii.  347. 

1835  There  have  been  instances  where  **  crevasses,'^  as  they  are 
termed  here,  have  been  gradually  worn  through  the  levee. 
—Ingraham,  *  The  South  West,'  i.  79. 

1837  A  crevasse  may  be  made  even  by  a  reptile,  which  will 
let  in  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  till  whole  counties  cure 
inundated. — Speech  of  S.  S.  Prentiss  :    *  Life,*  by  Shields. 

1850  A  moral  crevasse  has  occurred ;  fanaticism  and  ignor- 
ance,— poHtical  rivalry, — sectional  hate, — strife  for  sec- 
tional dominion,  have  acciunulated  into  a  mighty  flood, 
and  pour  their  turgid  waters  through  the  broken  con- 
stitution.— Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi,  U.S.  Senate, 
Feb.  13  :  Cong,  Globe,  p.  149,  App. 

1859  You  descend  in  the  "lead"  or  ''crevasse,''  until  pay-dirt 
is  reached. — Rocky  Mountain  News,  Cherry  Creek,  Kansas 
Territory,  June  18. 

1861  When  the  bank  gives  way,  or  a  crevasse,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  occurs,  the  damage  done  to  the  plantations  is  some- 
times to  be  calculated  by  bilhons  of  dollars. — W.  H. 
Russell,  *  Diary,'  May  31. 

1866  The  flood  is  running  off,  and  this  is  a  North  Carolina  crevasse, 
—-Nichols,  *  Story  of  the  Great  March,'  p.  229. 

1888  The  excitement  and  rush  of  all  the  household  to  the 
crevasse,  the  hasty  gathering  in  of  the  field  hands,  and  the 
homely  devices  for  stopping  the  break,  &c. — Mrs.  Custer, 
*  Tenting  on  the  Plains,  p.  55. 

Cripple.     A  dense  thicket. 

1705  [Part]  upland,  the  rest  swamp  and  cripple  that  high  tides 
flow  over. — *  Penn  and  Logan  Correspondence,'  i,  234. 
(N.E.D.) 

1832  Through  that  cripple  browsed  the  deer  ;  in  that  rude  cluster 
of  rocks  and  roots  [was]  slicltcred  tlie  deadly  rattle  snake. 
—Watson,  '  Hist.  Tales  of  Now  York,'  p.  57. 

Critter,  creature.  The  degeneration  of  this  word  is  curious.  As 
the  illustrations  show,  the  term  **  creature  "  was  specially 
applied  to  a  horse  ;  then,  as  *'  creatur  "  or  "  critter,"  to  an 
Indian,  a  "  bar,"  a  *'  painter,"  or  any  kind  of  **  varmint  "  ; 
and  in  course  of  time  to  a  contemptible  person ;  a  **  pisen 
critter  "  being  particularly  low  in  the  scale  of  contempt. 
Also  used  good-humoured ly.     See  Appendix  XII. 
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Critter,  creature— con^rf. 

1782     Stolen,  the  following    Creatures,  viz.  one  a  bay  Horse, 

the  other  a  half  blooded  black  Mare. — Maryland  Journal^ 

July  30. 
1786     Broke  into  tho  pasture  of  the  Subscriber,  Two  Bay  Crea- 
tures, the  one  a  Horse,  the  other  a  Marc. — Id,,  Jcui.  6. 
1788     A  valuable  breeding  Mare,  and  several  yoimg  Creatures 

nearly  of  tho  same  strain. — Id.,  March  4. 
1819     I  found  he  meant  his  pair  of  horses,  or  crecUures  as  he  cidled 

them. — *' An  Englishman'*  in  The  Western  Star:    Mass, 

Spy,  May  12. 
1827     The  creatures  are  in  open  view  ;    and  a  bloody  band  of 

accursed  Siouxes  they  are. — J.  F.  Cooper,  *  The  Ptairie,* 

i.  80(Lond.). 
1827     I  reckon  in  futur  you'll  hitch  your  creter  to  the  rack  afore 

Patty  Pott's  door,  she  havin'  larnt  edification  at  boardin' 

school. — Mass,   Spy,   Oct.    24  :    from   the  Augtista  (Qa.) 

Chronicle, 
1833     It  would  be  ridic'lous  if  it  should  be  a  bcur  [said  the  Ken- 

tuckian ;]  them  critters  sometimes  come  in  here,  and  I 

have  notliing  but  my  knife. — Knick.  Mag,,  i.  90. 

1835  **  Do  you  consider  [the  sea  serpent]  dangerous,  or  is  he 
peaceable  ?  "  "  Well  now,  to  keep  the  truth,  I  never 
saw  him ;  but  Captain  Hodijah  Folger  said  he  con- 
sidered the  critter  as  a  sort  o'  so,  and  a  sort  o'  not." — 'Col. 
Crockett's  Tour,'  p.  88  (Phila.). 

1836  My  little  critter  [a  mustang,]  who  was  both  blood  and 
bottom,  scorned  delighted. — '  Col.  Crockett  in  Texas,' 
p.  149  (Phila.). 

1836  The  old  critter  says  he  is  married,  and  makes  his  wife  work 
in  the  printing  office. — Phila.  Public  Ledger,  Sept.  24. 

1836  The  next  moment,  when  I  expected  to  find  the  tarnal 
critter  [a  cougar]  struggling  with  death,  I  beheld  him  shaking 
his  head,  as  if  notliing  more  than  a  bee  had  stung  him. — 
*  Col,  Crockett  in  Texas,'  p.  163. 

With  reference  to  a  female  V9lunteer,  the  Picayune  says  : 
"  She  is  all  sorts  of  a  critter  at  fighting." — Phila.  Public 
Ledger,  March  10. 

1838  In  a  few  hours,  having  gathered  up  my  fixens  and  moimted 
my  crectcr,  I  was  tlireading  a  narrow  pathway  through  the 
forest.— E.  Flagg,  '  The  Far  West,'  i.  190  (N.Y.). 

1839  I  remember  onco  being  wakened  by  a  creetur.     The  dumb 
thing  was  standing  right  over  mo,  looking  into  my  face. 
— C.  F.  HofTnian,  '  Wild  Scenes,'  i.  40  (Lend.). 

1839  **  I  presume  there's  no  occasion  for  hurrying,"  said  the 
driver.  *'  Ves,  there  is  though,  you  pisen  critter,'*  said  a 
passenger. — C.  F.  Briggs,  *  Harry  Franco,'  i.  18. 

1842  A  Queer  Critter,  One  of  the  clerks  in  the  Baltimore  Post 
Office,  on  opening  a  bag  of  letters,  discovered  a  live  garter- 
snake  in  the  same.  The  critler  bore  no  poetmark  or  frank, 
—Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  July  28, 
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Critter,  ereature — contd, 

1847  I  tracked  the  critter  out  of  the  field  to  the  woods,  and  all 
the  marks  he  left  behind  showed  me  that  he  was  the  bar. — 
T.  B.  Thorpe,  *  The  Big  Bear  of  Arkansas,'  p.  25  (Phila.). 

1848  The  **  critter  "  [a  steer]  was  found  quietly  consimiing  clover 
in  an  outhouse. — *  Stray  Subjects,'  p.  77  (Phila.). 

1848  Ah  me  !    a  weary  critter 

Was  the  sad  barkeeper  then  ; 

Just  thinking  was  he  of  his  bed. 

When  entered  those  two  men. 

Id.,  p.  70. 

1849  [The  Greorgian]  strode  a  right  smart  chance  of  a  critter. — 
Kr^ick,  Mag.,  xxxiv.  113  (Aug.). 

1861  The  principal  hero  is  "  not  a  handsome  critter ,*  as  the  Yan- 
kee said  when  asked  his  opinion  of  the  first  alligator  he 
ever  saw,  '*  but  there's  a  good  deal  of  open-ness  when  he 
smiles." — Id.,  xxxvii.  92  (Jan.). 

1863  The  rooms  below  [were  occupied]  by  the  animals,  or,  as  a 
Yankee    would    call    them,    the   critters. — C.    C.    Felton, 

*  Fam.  Letters  '  (1865),  p.  249.     (N.E.D.) 

1854  Old  Mrs.  Peabody  was  allers  a  dreadful  highfalutin  critter 
with  stuck-up  notions. — Weekly  Oregonian,  Dec.  23. 

1866  If  it  is  proven  before  the  High  Council  that  you  did  steal 
a  beef  creature,  don't  get  angry,  but  rise  up  and  acknow- 
ledge that  you  did  steal  it. — Brigham  Yoiuig,   Oct.   6  : 

*  Journal  of  Discourses,'  iii.  49. 

1856  I  soon  found  out  that  if  cousin  Zeph  hadn't  much  gump- 
tion, he  was  the  best  critter  in  the  world  for  rite  down  hard 
work. — Weekly  Oregonian,  Aug.  2. 

1857  This  here  critter  can  run  the  legs  off  any  dog  as  ever  stuck 
to  a  deer's  tail. — Knick.  Mag.,  xlix.  68  (Jan.). 

1867  Though  he  has  no  fear  of  wolves,  yet  he  concludes  that  a 
hunting  knife  and  a  stick  are  no  match  for  a  whole  pack  of 
the  kriUers,  when  made  savage  by  the  starvation  of  winter. 
— S.  H.  Hammond,  *  Wild  Northern  Scenes,'  p.  202. 

1862  We  give  the  critters  back,  John, 

Cos  Abram  thought  'twas  right. 

*  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  S.,  No.  2. 
["  The  critters  "  wore  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell.] 

Crook.     A  sharper. 

1886  The  photographs  of  several  English  cracksmen,  along  with 
one  of  a  New  York  crook. — '  American  local  newspaper.' 
(N.E.D.) 

Crook  the  elbow  or  the  finger,  to.    To  take  a  drink. 

1830  O  no,  he  keep  um  in  do  closet  on  de  sideboard,  and  ebbery 
nite  (he  crooks  his  clhoiv  and  niiinios)  you  may  hear  plug, 
ghig,  glug. — Mass.  Spy,  Jan.  13  :  from  the  Constitution- 
alist. 

1836  William  Martin  was  fined  for,  as  he  quaintly  expressed  it, 
crooking  hi^  little  finger  too  often. — Phila.  Public  Ledger, 
Aug.  2, 
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Crook  the  elbow  or  tbe  finger,  to — contd. 

1842     Hugh  McDonald  and  Jolin  Smith  (not  of  Arkansas)  were 

fined    for    elbow-crooking. — Phila.    Spirit     of    the    Tiities, 

Jan.  14. 
1852     He  crooked  his  fore-fifujer^  and  told  the  girl  to  make  him 

another  bowl. — Knick.  Mag.,  xl.  356  (Oct.). 
Crookneck.     The  cucurhita  maxi^mt. 

1801  So  pretty  a  neck,  I'Jl  be  boimd. 

Never  join'd  head  and  body  together. 
Like  a  crooked  Jieck'd  sqtteish  on  the  ground. 
Long  wliiten'd  by  winter-like  weather. 

*  The  Port  Folio,'  i.  264  (Phila.). 
1818     Upwards   of    ten    tons   of    the   best   crook-necked  winter 

Squaslies. — Mass.  5/^1/,  Nov.  11. 
1841     Over   tiie   fire-place   was   our  crooked-necked  squashes, — 

*  Lowell  Offering,'  i.  79. 
ISIS  Agin  the  chimbly  crooknecks  hung. 

An'  in  amongst  'em  rusted 
The  ole  queen  s-arm  thet  gran'ther  Young 
Fetched  back  frum  Concord  busted. 

J.  R.  Lowell,  *  The  Courtin'.' 

1856  Hams,  dried  pumpkins,  crooknecks,  and  the  usual  com- 
forts of  rural  life. — Knick.  Mag.,  xlvii.  148  (Feb.). 

1860     Cant  elopes,  crooknecks,  and  cucimibers. — Emerson,  *  Cond. 

Life,' p.  66.     (N.E.D.) 
Cross-cut  saw.     A  two-handled  saw. 
1768     Tlie  lightning  was  attracted  by  a  crosscut  saw  lying  against 

the  chimney. — Mass.  Gazette,  Aug.  25. 
1824  With  hair  the  color  of  a  wliisp  of  straw, 

And  a  disposition  like  a  cross-cut  saw. 

Somerset   (Me.)  Journal,  Feb.   27;     from   the  Providence 

Journal. 
1824     Two  men  with  wliat  is  called  a  cross-ctU  saw  (or  a  saw  with 

two    handles)  will   saw   more  wood,  &c. — Ma^s.  Yeomariy 

March  3 1  :    from  the  Xc  w  England  Farmer. 
Crotch.     A  fork,  or  point  of  division  in  a  road  or  in  a  river. 
1767     Tlie  river  to  be  called  by  the  same  name,  from  the  crotch 

to  the  mouth. — T.  Hutchinson,   *  History  of  Mass.  Bay,* 

ii.  883.     (X.K.D.) 

1802  A  good  stand  for  a  Blacksmith  at  80  rods  distance,  in  a 
croteh  of  roads. — Advt.,  Mass.  Spy,  Sept.  29. 

1857  Now  you  see  I'm  at  the  crotch  of  the  roads,  don't  von  ? — 
J.  G.  Holkmd,  *The  Bay  Path,'  p.  266. 

Crow.     Used  in  1844  a.s  an  emblem  of  the  Democratic  victories 
in  Georgia  and  Ohio. — Phila.  Spirit  of   the  Times,  Oct.   18. 
See  also  Boiled  Ckow. 
Crowd.     To  push  or  press.     Now  dial,   in  England.     See  also 

ScROUGE,  a  corrupted  form  of  the  word. 
Ib30     He  was  carting  timber,  and  stepped  upon  the  cart  tongxie 
to   crowd   some   sticks   back   with   his   feet. — Mass.  Spy, 
July  14.', 
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Crowd.     To  dun  for  payment.— Webster,  1828.     (N.E.D.) 

1853  [I  have  never]  distressed  a  man  for  what  he  owes  me,  or 
crowded  any  person  in  the  least. — Brighajn  Yonng,  Dec.  5  : 
*  Journal  of  Discourses,'  i.  340. 

Crowd.  Any  company  of  people  ;  the  following  of  a  political 
**  boss." 

1840  I  became  satisfied  that  Democracy  had  but  few  charms  for 
that  crowd, — Mr.  Watterson  of  Tenn.,  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, April  2  :    Congressional  Olobe,  p.  376,  Appendix. 

1846  He  did  not  know  a  single  soul  in  the  crowd,  although  he 
knew  we  were  all  bound  for  the  Rio  Grande. — *  Quarter 
Race  in  Kentucky,'  &c.,  p.  122. 

1855     [There  was]  no  sign  that  this  particular  **  crowd  "  were 

cognizant,  &c. — Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xxi.  31. 
1855    The  witness  can't  remember  as  he  hilt  any  hand  at  all, 

with  bully  hands  out,  and  him  the  best  player  in  the  crowd 

— Oregon  Weekly  Times,  July  28. 
1866    I  am  on  board  of  the  other   boat.     I  am  in  the  Fillmore 

crowd. — ^Mr.  Thompson  of  Kentucky,  U.S.  Senate,  July  1  : 

Cong,  Olobe,  p.  731,  Appendix. 

1857  He  was  one  of  the  most  favorable  specimens  of  that 
crowd. — Borthwick,  *  Cahfornia,'  p.  195  (Bartlett). 

1858  He  said  he  and  his  crowd  prayed  nigh  onto  four  hours. — 
Harper's  Weekly,  Sept.  11. 

1909  There  was  only  cold  comfort  for  the  Flynn  crowd. — N.Y, 
Evening  Post,  Jan.  18. 

1910  It  has  not  been  denied  that  the  stand-patters  have  been 
waging  war  against  Secretary  MacVeagh,  and,  luifortu- 
nately,  the  President  has  shown  himself  only  too  ready 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Aldrich  "  crowd.'' — Id., 
April  11. 

Crow's  foot.     A  badge  worn  on  the  sleeve  of  a  Harvard  student. 
1835    The  corded  croxo' s-feet,  and  the  collar  square. 

The  change  and  chance  of  early  lot  must  share. 

Class  Poem,  cited  by  B.  H.  Hall,  '  College  Words,'  p.  145 

(1856). 
Cruiser.     A  man  who  "cruises  round  "  in  search  of  victims  and 
plunder.     A  timber-cruiser,  one  who  explores    land    for 
others,  to  find  out  where  the  best  tunber  lies. 
1842     One  of  the  prisoners  was  recognized  as  an  old  thief,  the 

other  as  a  Shippen  Point  cruiser. — Phila.  Spirit  of    tlie 

Times,  Sept.  14. 
Cruller.     A  kind  of  biscuit. 
1814     A  pack  containing   a  few   shirts  and    any  quantity  of 

crullers. — Sol  Smith,  *  Autobiography,'  p.  11  (1868). 
1818     The  crisp  and  crumbling  rrullcr. — ^\V.  Irving,  '  Legend  of 

Sleepy  Hollow.'     (N.E.D.) 

1847  Other  dainties  awaited  us  as  Ihe  result  of  killing  liog.^. 
They  were  "  dougli-nuts  "  and  "  wonders,  "  the  latter  bem;^' 
known  to  you  under  tlic  name  of  crullers.  I  can  find  neither 
word  in  Webster. — Dr.  Drake,  *  Pioneer  Life  in  Kentucky,' 
p.  97. 
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Crusting.     See  quotation,  1839.^ 

1839  Crusting  is  the  term  applied  to  t€tking  Icffge  game  amid  the 
deep  snows  of  winter,  when  the  crust  of  ice  which  forms 
upon  the  surface  after  a  sUght  rtun  is  enough  to  support  the 
weight  of  a  man,  but  gives  way  at  once  to  the  hoofs  of  a 
moose  or  a  deer. — C.  F.  Hoffman,  *Wild  Scenes,*  i.  92 
(Lond.). 

1800  Deer  are  taken  extensively  by  a  process  called  crtisHng. 
— Gosse,  *  Kom.  Nat.  Hist.,'  p.  207.     (N.E.D.) 

Cuba*     An  imaginary  animal  ? 

1781  The  Cuba  1  suppose  to  be  peculiar  to  New-England. 
The  male,  of  the  size  of  a  large  cat,  has  four  long  tushes, 
sharp  as  a  razor. — Samuel  Peters,  *  History  of  Connecti- 
cut,' p.  251  (Lond.). 

Cucumber-tree.  J 

1784  The  cucunibcr-trce  is  small  and  soft,  with  remarkable  leaves, 
[and]  bears  a  fruit  much  resembling  that  for  which  it  is 
named. — John  Filson,  *  Kontucke,'  p.  23. 

1806  Can  you  send  me  some  cones  or  seeds  of  the  cucumber- 
tree  /'— Tho.  Jefferson,  *  Writings  '  (1830),  iv.  63.     (N.E.D.) 

1806  [In  Kentucky]  sugar  maple,  the  coffee,  the  papaw,  the 
Jiackberry,  and  the  CKCuniher  tree  every  where  abounded. — 
Thomas  Ashe,  '  Travels  in  America,'  ii.  278  (Lond.,  1808). 

1820  The  timber  is.... black  walnut  and  cucumber  tree.  This 
last  bears  a  fruit  somewhat  resembling  a  cucimaber  in 
form,  of  a  red  or  almost  scarlet  coloiu",  and  about  an  inch 
long,  which  is  used  as  a  bitter  by  the  people  here,  cmd  is  a 
tok^rably  good  tonic. — Zerah  Hawley,  '  Tour  '  [in  Ohio], 
p.  33  (New  Haven,  1822). 

CullalOO.     See  quotation. 

1810  [Mr.  Cireen,  in  his  Mississippi  garden]  ma<lo  me  observe 
some  ginger  in  a  tlirivintj  state,  and  the  cullaloo  or  Indian 
Kail,  cVc. —  F.  Cuming,  '  Tour,'  p.  297  (Pittsbiurgh). 

Cultus.  This  word,  in  the  ''Chinook  jargon,"  means  worthless. 
An  early  resident  of  (Jreu:«jn  ha.s  told  the  writer  that  an  Indian, 
des(ril)ing  any  one  as  '*  cultus,"  would  move  his  shoulders, 
sink  J  lis  body,  and  execute  an  indescribable  pantomime. 
Also,  ho  would  disparage  the  value  of  a  gift  he  brought, 
saying  it  was  "  cultus." 

1855  The  egi^s  were  examined,  pronounced  cultus^  and  found  no 
sale. —  Wcik'lt/  Orajonidny  July  28. 

1857  Davis  and  Monnastes  advertise  in  the  Oregon  Weekly 
Times  that  they  can  do  *'  all  manner  of  wrought  and  cast 
work  !  From  a  Steam  Engine  and  Boiler  down  to  Slioeing 
a  "  Cultfiti  "  Cayusc  Horse  !  " 

ISSl  Th«»  Culttis  Codtish,  ophiodon  eJonqatHs,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Ke|)ort  of  the  I'.S.  Fishery  Couuuission,  p.  207.     (N.E.D.) 

Cumberland  Presbyterians.  A  stnt  opposed  to  a  college-trained 
ministry. 

1S'20  [Kentucky]  and  th(^  neighbouring  state  of  Tennessee,  have 
given  origin  to  a  new  sect,  called  "  Cumberland  Pre^'iby^ 
terians.'' — T.  Flint,  *  Kecollections,'  p.  75. 
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Cumtux.     To  understand.     (Chinook  jargon.) 

1853  We  want  small  gold.  Do  you  cunUttz  F — Ths  Columbian 
(01ympia,W.T.),  Jan.  1. 

1856  I  presume  you  cumtiix  who  I  mean. — Weekly  Oregonian, 
Jan.  5. 

Cunning.     "  Cutely  "  pretty. 

1854  My  eye  had  been  caught  by  some  cunning  little  tubs 
and  pails  in  a  window. — Mrs.  Stowe,  *  Sunny  Memories,' 
i.  161.     (N.E.D.) 

1865  No  stocking  curbed  her  cunning  toes. 

Nor  hid  her  heel  'neath  silken  hose. 

Yale  Lit.  Mag,,  xxx.  295. 
Cup.     A  swamp.     Local. 

1823  He  would  have  bought  from  Mr.  B.,  but  could  get  only  a 
"  cup,''  that  is,  a  swamp. — ^W.  Faux,  *  Memorable  Days,' 
p.  284  (Lend.). 

Cupalo  for  Cupola  :  so  Gundalo  for  Gondola.  These  errors  are 
not  uncommon. 

1767     Wanted,  a  sett  of  good  Hands,  to  load  and  tend  on  a  Gun' 

dalo. — Boston  Gazette y  Sept.  21. 
1789     A  gondalo,  deeply  laden. — Mass.  Spy,  July  9. 
1835     [These    boats]    resemble    tlio    '*  Down    East "    gundalow 
(gondola)  so  common  on  the  rivers  of  Maine. — Ingraham, 
'  The  South  West,'  i.  105. 
1835     Iph  they'll  turn  out  a  cupilo  on  four  legs,  we'll  run  him 

down.—  *  Col.  Crockett's  Tour,'  p.  227  (Pliila.). 
1845  Two  red-brick  pillars  guard  the  door. 

And  for  a  splendid  show, 
To  hold  the  weathercock  on  top 
They've  clapped  a  *'  eit-pa-lo.'' 

Knick.  Mag.,  xxv.  123  (Fel).). 

Curbstone  broker.    A  small  dealer  in  stocks. 

1861  All  sorts  of  brokers,  from  the  leading  houses  down  to  the 
curbstone  ''operator,''  known  as  tlie  "hyena"  or  *' Bohe- 
mian "  of  the  street. — Km'ck.  Mag.,  Ivii.  635  (June). 

1886  Both  of  tliese  men  are  kerbstone  brokers, — Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  Uay  14,     (N.E.D.) 

Cush.     See  quotation. 

1821  Among  the  fish  caught  at  Wolfborough  Bridge,  Dr.  Dwight 
mentions  "  cush,  1  to  4  pounds." — '  Travels,'  iv.  161 

Cuspadore.  A  spittoon.  Since  the  use  of  tobacco  for  chewing 
became  conunon,  some  name  for  tho  necessary  receptacle 
had  to  be  found.  Smollett  in  '  Roderick  J^nndom  '  (1748) 
\vrite,s  of  *'  a  convenience  to  spit  in."  J^ows  of  spittoons 
may  be  seen  on  any  Satnrdny,  outside^  many  country  meeting- 
houses in  the  U.S.,  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  pews  ;  and  tho 
writer  has  seen  a  few  on  the  graded  scats  for  apostles,  bishops. 
&c.,  in  the  Mormon  Tabernacle,  though  they  are  not  great 
chewers. 
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Cuspadore — contd, 

1779  Before  each  person  was  placed  a  large  brass  salver,  a  black 
earthen  pot  of  water,  and  a  brass  cuspadore, — Forrest, 

*  Voyage  to  New  Guinea,*  p.  235.     (N.E.D.) 

1875  Bright,  fimciful  "  cuspadores  "  instectd  of  a  brocKl  wooden 
box  filled  with  sawdust. — Mark  Twain,  *  Old  Times  on  the 
Mississippi'  :    AtL  Monthly,  p.  220  (Feb.). 

1902     Raybum  threw  his  cigar  into  a  cuspidor, — ^W.  N.  Hcffben, 

*  Abner  Daniel,'  p.  271. 

Cuss.     A  fellow.     It  will  be  noticed  (1853-57)  that  the  Mormon 
speakers  used  the  word  curse. 

1848  The  kinky-headed  cus  looked  at  me  sideways,  €uid  rolled 
the  whites  of  his  eyes  at  me  like  he  was  gwine  to  have  a  fit 
of  hidryfoby. — '  Major  Jones's  Sketches  of  Travel,'  p.  146. 

1848     The  everlastin'  cus  he  stuck  his  one-pronged  pitchfork  in  me, 
An'  made  a  hole  right  thru  my  close  ez  ef  I  wuz  an  in'my. 
*  Biglow  Papers,'  Ist  S.,  No.  2. 

1853  We  have  known  Gladden  Bishop  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  know  liim  to  be  a  poor,  dirty  curse. — Brigham 
Young,  March  27  :    *  Journal  of  Discourses,'  i.  83. 

1853  You  say  you  are  going  to  obliterate  the  Latter  Day  Saints, 
and  wipe  them  from  the  earth  ;  why  don't  you  do  so,  you 
poor  miserable  curses  ? — Id.,  July  31,  i.  169. 

1856  We  would  walk  right  into  you,  and  completely  use  up 
every  curse  who  will  not  do  right. — J.  M.  Grant  at  the  Mor- 
mon Tabernacle,  March  2. 

1856  The  last  is  a  poor  cuss  who  stole  a  jog  of  whiskey. — 
Knickerbocker  Magazine,  xlvii.  504  (May). 

1857  Tliere  is  a  poor  curse  who  has  written  the  bigger  part  of 
those  lies  wliich  have  been  printed  in  the  States. — H.  C. 
Kimball,  *  Journal  Disc.,'  v.  32  (July  12). 

1857  [Horace  Greeley]  is  one  of  the  prominent  newspaper 
editors  in  the  Eastern  country,  and  he  is  a  poor  miserable 
curse. — John  Taylor  at  the  Bowery,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Aug.  9  ;     '  Jour.  Disc.,'  v.  119. 

1857  That  poor  ornary  cuss  of  a  red-lieaded,  cross-eyed  grocery- 
keeper. — Knick.  Mag.,  1.  442  (Nov.). 

1857     I  can't  say  for  sarting  what  was  the  matter  with  the  cuss, 
—Id.,  1.  457. 
858     I  told  tlic  feller  behind  the  counter  that  some  cuss  was  in 
my  room. — Oregon  Weekly  Times,  Oct.  16. 

18G1  I  wish  tluTc  wtis  ton  tliousaiul  of  the  cusses  in  [the  water] 
tliis  minute. — W.  JI.  Kussell,  *  Diary,'  April  16. 

1862  — TJie  Olio  cuss  I  can't  lay  on  the  shelf, 

Tho  orookod'st  stick  in  all  the  heap, — IMyself: 

*  Jiiglow  Tapers,'  2nd  S.,  No.  6. 
18(52     Si'o  Appendix  XI  \'. 

1863  Some  facetious  cuss  ainusod  himself  night  before  last 
by  maldng  a  genertil  excluuige  of  articles  of  moveable 
property. — Rocky  Mountain  2\ews  (Denver),  Fob.  12. 
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Cuss — corUd. 

1867  General  Gibbs  was  nearly  numb  while  marching  beside 
me,  and,  when  he  found  I  was  perfectly  comfortable,  ex- 
claimed, "Well,  you  are  a  warm-blooded  ciiss.^' — Letter 
of  General  Custer,  April  3  :  Mrs.  Custer,  *  Tenting  on  the 
Plains,'  p.  524. 

1869  These  Mexicans  [she  said]  were  dead-alive  sort  of  cusses. 
The  men  had  no  grit,  and  the  women  no  jingle. — J.  Ross 
Browne,  *  Advontiu-es,'  p.  182  (N.Y.). 

1873  The  impecunious  ctiss  knows  there  is  five  dollars  waiting 
for  him.— J.  H.  Beadle,  *  The  Undeveloped  West,'  p.  573 
(Phila.,  &c.). 

Cussedness.     Mischief,  malignity. 

1866  Cussedness,  meaning  wickedness,  malignity,  and  cuss,  a 
sneaking,  ill-natured  fellow,  in  such  phrases  as  ""  He  done 
it  out  o'  pure  cicssedness ''  and  '*  He  is  a  nateral  ctiss,'^ 
have  been  commonly  thought  YankeeLsms ....  Cursydnesse, 
in  the  sense  of  malignant  wickedness,  occiu-s  in  tlie  Coventry 
Plays. — J.  R.  Lowell,  Introd.  to  the  '  Biglow  Papers,' 
2nd  Series. 

1875  The  depraved  mule  rejoices  in  his  heart  if  he  can  make 
some  one  miserable.  It  is  a  trait  for  which  in  the  West 
they  have  a  specific  term.  They  call  it  cussedness, — 
Atlantic  MontMy,  p.  554. 

1877  The  Constitution  is  about  to  be  used  once  more  by  the 
Democrats  as  a  screen  for  "  pure  cussedness,'^ — New  York 
Tribune,  May  12  (Bartlett). 

Cuss-words.     Oaths  and  curses. 

1872  He  didn't  give  a  continental  for  anybody.  Beg  your 
pardon,  friend,  for  coming  so  near  saying  a  cuss-icord. — 
Mark  Twain,  *  Innocents  at  Home,'  p.  20  (Farmer). 

1878  Hard  names,  *'  cuss  words,''  stove-wood,  and  other  missiles 
flew  about.— J.  H.  Beadle,  '  Western  Wilds,'  p.  434. 

1888  He  didn't  have  a  gun  strapped  to  his  back,  and  he  didn't 
use  cuss-words. — Detroit  Free  Press,  Sept.  15  (Fanner). 

1893  The  old  lady,  with  another  string  of  "  cuss  words,"  would 
jump  out  of  the  weeds. — Alex.  Majors,  *  Seventy  Years  on 
the  Frontier,'  p.  22. 

Cut  dirt.  To  depart  rapidly  ;  the  idea  being  that  the  horse- 
hoofs  make  the  dirt  fly.  ^Mr.  Farmer  claims  an  early  example 
in  *'  a  negro  song,"  1829. 

1833  I  must  cut  dirt  for  some  place  where  there's  more  room.-— 
J.  K.  Paulding,  '  Banks  of  the  Ohio,'  i.  158  (Lond.). 

1833  Cut  dirt,  stranger,  for  your  life  ;  there's  a  whirhvind  eoming. 
—ld„  i.  223. 

1834  Last  year  the  regulators  swore  for  him,  and  he  cut  dirt 
I  tell  you.— W.  G.  Simms,  '  Guy  Rivers,'  i.  62  (X.  Y.,  1837). 

1836  After  boarding  a  day  or  two,  and  running  up  a  bar-bill 
he  "  cut  dirt,"  and  left  mine  host  of  the  Eagle  to  whistle 
for  his  pay. — Phila.  Public  Ledger,  April  27. 
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Cut  dirt — corUd. 

1836  The  little  critter  [a  mustang]  cut  dirt  in  beautiful  style, 
I  t<3ll  you.—*  Col.  Crockett  in  Texas/  p.  150  (Phila.). 

1840  If  ever  you  saw  waxworks  cut  dirt^  they  cut  it  then. — 
A.  B.  Longstreet,  *  Georgia  Scenes,'  p.  185. 

1862  Gen.  Floyd  at  Fort  Donelson  tried  to  make  the  rebel 
soldiers  cut  a  new  intrenchraent.  They  felt  weary,  and 
refused.  O,  very  well,  said  he,  if  you  won't  cut  dirt,  I  will. — 
Missouri  Democrat,  March  17. 

1862         Why,  two-thirds  o'  the  Rebbles  'ould  cut  dirt, 

Ef  they  once  thought  thet  Guv' men t  meant  to  hurt. 

'  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  Serias,  No.  2. 

Cut  no  Ice.  "  That  cuts  no  ice  "  ;  equivalent  to  "is  of  no  con- 
sequence," "  makes  no  difference."     Modern  slang. 

Cut  a  swath.     To  cut  a  figure. 

1855     [He]  might  better  have  cut  just  as  big  a  sioath  somewhere 

else. — Knick.  Mag.,  xlvi.  617  (Dqq.), 
1888     He  carried  things  with  a  high  hand,  and  cut  a  big  swath. — 

Boston  Weekly  Olobe,  March  28  (Farmer). 

Cut  up.     To  play  pninks. 

1859  I  believe  I  never  did  cut  up  so  bad  any  one  week  as  I  did 
that  week.— H.  W.  Beecher,  *  Notes.'     (N.E.D.) 

'Cute.  Acute,  smart.  This  form  of  the  word  seems  to  have 
originated  in  England,  being  found  in  Bailey's  Dictionary, 
1731.  See  also  quot.  1779.  It  has  become  universal  in 
America. 

1779  You're  a  cute  girl,  and  mayhap  may  be  able  to  make 
something  of  him. — Mrs.  Cowley,  '  WTio's  the  Dupe.' 

1806  A  ''cute''  old  gentleman  in  that  street. — *  Spirit  of  the 
Public  Journals,'  p.  61  (Baltimore). 

bef.  1812  Now,  he  continued,  I've  read  Goldsmith's  *  History 
of  Rome ;  that's  ratlier  a  cute  book,  I  reckon.  And 
then  there's  them  volumes  of  JosephiLs — han't  you  never 
read  'en\  ?  And  then  there's  the  Nat'ral  History,  Buchan's 
]\Ied'cin,  and  Lindley  Murray's  Grammar.  Them  are  all 
judgmatical  books,  I  reckon.  I  never  have  read  no 
rumances  or  poetry,  but  two,  —  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and 
Robinson  Crusoe  ;  don't  see  tliere's  much  genius  in  'em  ; 
them  are  too  "belittling."  as  Mr.  Jefferson  says,  for  a 
man  to  read.  [This  wns  in  Vermont.] — John  Bernard, 
*  Retrospections  of  America.'  p.  325  (Harpers,  1887). 

1 825  Says  I  to  the  marclmnt.  says  1, ''  how'll  you  swap  watches  ?  " 
— So  then  says  he  to  me,  "  sliarp  ol'f  the  reel  "  ; — as  cute 
a  feller  that  as  I  ever  seed. — Jolm  Neal,  *  Brother  Jonathcm,' 
i.  156. 

1831  So  if  any  one  wants  a  cute  lad 

Fra  Yorkshire,  who  just  now  of  age  is. 
Here  I  be  now  to  be  had, 

I  don't  want  a  great  deal  of  wages. 

Hudson's  *  Comic  Songs,'  Coll.  12  (Lond.). 
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•Cute— con^. 

1833  The  Yankees  are  apt  to  be  too  cute  for  us  in  ever3rthing, 
except  horseflesh,  and  even  sometimes  in  that. — Elmwood, 
*  A  Yankee  among  the  NuUifiers/  p.  28. 

1834  A  pretty  considerable  of  a  cuie  story. — *  Letters  of  Major 
Jack  Downing,'  p.  194. 

1836     WiUiswn  is  from  '*  down  east,"  and  does  not  seem  to  be  as 
*'  cute "    as    Yankees    generally. — Phila.    Public    Ledger, 
April  28. 
1846  Ain't  it  cute  to  see  a  Yankee 

Take  sech  everlastin'  pains, 
All  to  git  the  Devil's  thankee 

Help  in'  on  'em  weld  their  chains  ? 

*  Biglow  Papers,'  No.  1. 
1856     I  can't  pretend  to  be  one  of  your  cute  sort. — Knick,  Mag,, 
xlviii.  280  (Sept.). 

Cuteness.     This  also  is  of  English  origin. 

1768     Who  could  have  thought  so  innocent  a  face  could  cover 

so    much    cuteness  ? — Goldsmith,     '  Good-natured    Man.' 

(N.E.D.) 
1807-8     All  that  quaintness,  cuteness,  and  clumsiness,  for  which 

he  is  remarkable. — W.  Irving,    '  Sahnagundi'    (1860),   iv. 

88.     (N.E.D.) 

1855  I  move  that  you  bring  him  back  to  lecture  on  the  cuteness 
there  is  in  leaving  a  Northern  church,  going  South,  &c. — 
Speech  of  Dr.  Koss  of  Tennessee  in  the  **  New  School " 
General  Assembly  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cut-off.     A  short  cut,  by  land  or  by  water. 

1818  (Land)  They  pointed  [it]  out  to  him  as  being  a  nigh  cut- 
off  to  the  high  road. — Boston  Weekly  Messenger,  July  23. 

1830  (Water)  At  one  spot,  called  the  ''  grand  cut  off,''  vessels 
now  pass  from  one  point  to  another,  in  half  a  mile,  to  a 
distance  which  it  formerly  required  twenty  miles  to  reach. — 
Lyell,  '  Principles  of  Geology,'  i.  186.     (N.E.D.) 

1840  (Water)  Wlien  the  ^lississippi  is  making  its  "'  cut-offs,'' — 
plougliing  its  way  through  tlie  virgin  soil. — Knick,  Mag., 
xvi.  462  (Dec). 

1844  (Water)  Before  Captain  Shrieve  made  the  cut-off,  no  diffi- 
culty of  navigation  existed.  .  .  .The  cut-off  made  a  lake  as 
large  in  extent  as  the  Mississippi  was  wide,  and  caused 
a  sheet  of  dead  \\ater  where  a  rapid  current  sliould  have 
been  encoiuaged. — Mr.  Barrow  of  Loiiisiaua  in  the  Senate, 
Feb.  14  :   Cony.  Globe,  p.  275. 

1846  (Water)  The  steamer  Ninu'od,  when  at  Horse  Shoe  cut-off, 
encovmtered  a  snag  at  niglit. — St.  Louis  Rcvcilk,  March  24. 

1847  (Water)  A  place  tluit  had  some  defects,  until  the  river  made 
the  "  cut-off  "  at  Shirt-tail  bend.— T.  B.  Tliorpe,  '  The  Big 
Bear  of  Arkansas,'  p.  21. 

1856  (Water)  The  formation  of  "  cut-offs,"  made  by  the  rusliing 
waters  every  €uinual  freshet. — Knick,  Mag.,  xlvi.  595  (Dec). 
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Cut-off — corUd. 

1866  (Ltind)  I  took  it  afoot  across  the  country  by  a  settlement 
road  they  called  the  "  cut-off.''  Devil  of  a  cut-off  it  was 
to  me.— Charles  H.  Smith,  *  Bill  Arp,'  p.  127. 

1875  (Water)  In  my  own  time  a  cut-off  was  made  at  American 
Bend,  which  shortened  the  river  ten  miles  or  more. — 
Mark  Twain,  *  Old  Times  on  the  Mississippi  *  :  Atlantic 
Monthly,  p.  193  (Aug.). 

1881  (Land)  The  Company  is  building  a  cut-off  six  miles  in  length 
near  Omaha. — Chicago  Times y  May  14.     (N.E.D.) 

CutteaUy  Cuttoe.     A  knife.     Fr.  Couteau.     The  N.E.D.  furnishes 
English  examples,  1678,  1685.     Nearly  obs.  now  in  the  U.S. 

1771  Advt.  of  a  PubUc  Vendue  of  "  Pen-knives,  Razors,  Cuttoes, 
Jack  Knives,  &c." — Boston  Evening  Post,  March  4. 

1772  Joshua  Gardner  sells  "  Thimbles,  Cuttoe  knives,  &c." — 
Mass.  Spi/y  April  9. 

1777  Lost,  or  Lent. .  .  .A  neat  ca^e  of  pistols,  and  Cutteau  du 
Chasse. — Advt.,  Maryland  Journal,  Nov.  25. 

1778  He  had  with  him.... two  razors  and  one  cutteau-knife, 
all  new. — Runaway  advt.,  id.,  Oct.  20. 

1784  James  Hendricks  &  Co.  sell  **  pen,  pocket,  priming,  and 
cutteau  knives.''' — Virginia  Journal,  July  25. 

1851     Judd's  'Margaret.'     (N.E.D.) 

1854  I  sprang  to  my  feet— drew  forth  my  cutto — circulated  the 
same  with  much  vivacity  among  their  several  and  respective 
corporeal  systems,  and  every  time  I  circulated  the  same  I 
felt  tlieir  iron  grasp  relax. — Joseph  G.  Baldwin,  *  Flush 
Times,'  p.  110. 

Cutter.     A  light  sleigh. 

1811     The  horse  and  cutter  advertised  in  your  paper  has  been 

found.  .  .  .The  post  bags  which  were  in  the  cutter,  &c. — 

Mass.  Spy,  May  1. 
1836     Tlie  usual  equipaojes  of  the  double  sleigh  and  cutter. — 

'  Backwoods  of  Canada,'  p.  207.     (N.E.D.) 
1857     How  I  longed  for  a  dashing  American  cutter,  with  a  span 

of    fast     Jiorsos  ! — Bayard    Taylor,     *  Northern    Travel,' 

p.  165.     (N.E.D.) 

Cut-worm. 

1816  The  ravages  of  the  gi*ub  or  cut-xcorm  have  been  uncom- 
monly ruinous. — Mass.  Spy,  Nov.  20.    • 

1817-18  No  patoliing  after  tlio  cift-worm,  or  brown  grub.  — 
Cobbett,  '  Resid.  U.S.'  (1822),  p.  187.     (N.E.D.) 

1835  Wickliff  was  as  keen  as  a  cut-worm. — *  Col.  Crockett's 
Toiu-,'  p.  73  (Piiila.). 

Cypress  knees.    See  Knees. 
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DaboU.     The  name  of  Nathan  DaboU  was  at  one  time  very 

famiUar  in  the  U.S.     He  published  ahnanacks  and  works 

on  arithmetic  for  about  forty  years,  beginning  with  1785. 

Some  of  tliem  can  be  seen  at  the  British  Museum. 
1823    DaboU's  Arithmetic  is  advertised  in  the  Mass,  Spi/,  Oct.  8. 
1836     It  is  alluded  to,  Knickerbocker  Mag.,  vii.  400. 
1838     Pike's  Arithmetic  was  to  be  exchanged  for  DaboU's. — 

Caroline  Oilman,   *  Recollections  of  a  Southern  Matron,' 

p.  194. 
a.  1848     More  requires  more,  according  to  DaboU  and  the  devil. 

....Any   other   number    in   DaboU's   Arithmetic. — Dow. 

Jun.,  *  Patent  Sermons,'  1st  S.,  pp.  63,  75. 
1851     And  so  tlirougli  the  whole,  as  DaboU's  arithmetic  says. — 

'  Polly  Peas^lossom's  Wedding,'  p.  15  (Phila.). 
1853     Do  make  some  distinction  between  your  Bible  and  your 

DaboU,    your    Shakespeare    and   your    City   Directory. — 

'  Fun  and  Earnest,'  p.  205  (N.Y.). 
1855     "How    does    it    DaboU,    Mr.    Flipkins  ? "     *'The    three 

columns  are  equal ;    they  foot  up  precisely  the  same." — 

Knickerbocker  Mag.,  xlvi.  100  (July). 

Dadfetch  me  !     A  vulgar  imprecation. 

[1834     I'll  be  dad  shamed  if  it  ain't  all  cowardice. — 'The  J\en- 

tuckian  in  New  York,'  i.  216  (X.Y.).] 
1845     Dadfetch  tne  if  I's  the  chap  to  be  fooled  with  petticoats. — 

*  Chronicles  of  Pineville,'  p.  67  (PhUa.). 
1845     I  knows  the  C.'s  like  a  book  ;   and  III  be  dadfetcJU  if  ther 

was  sign  of  a  C.  in  that  buggy. — Id.,  p.  74. 
1845     "  Oh  yes,"  exclaimed  Si,  "  dadfetch  yoiu*  everlastin  picter  !  " 

— /rf.,  p.  114. 
1845     See  Chinkapin. 

Dago.  A  foreigner  of  the  working  class  and  of  Latin  race  : 
usually  an  Italian  or  a  Spaniard.  See  yotcs  and  Queries, 
10  S.  ii.  247,  332,  351. 

1832  These  Degas  [of  Minorca,]  as  they  are  pleasantly  called 
by  our  people,  are  a  great  pest. — E.  C.  Wines,  '  Two 
Years  and  a  Half  in  the  Navy,'  i.  101  (Phila.). 

1858  *' And  so,  Bill,  you  served  as  a  ingineer  with  these  ere 
blamed  dagos,  you  say.  Xow  du  tell  how  you  like  'em." 
''  Wal,  Nathan,  pritty  ^^  ell,  considerin'  they  are  dagos. ^^ — ■ 
Knick.  Mag.,  li.  7  (Jan.). 

1888  The  shrimps  are  caught  by  Dagos. — The  American,  July  18 
(Farmer). 

Dally.     A  daily  newspaper.     (Apparently  of  American  origin.) 

1833  '*  Make  out  an  estimate  of  tlie  cost  of  establLshing  a  paper." 
*' A  daily,  sir?"  "Ay,  a  daily,  if  you  wish." — J.  K. 
Paulding,  *  Banks  of  the  Ohio,'  ii.  94  (Lond.). 

1858  Clever  weeklies  and  less  clever  dailies. — The  Times,  Nov.  29. 
(N.E.D.) 
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Daisy.     A  ohoice  specimen.     Slang. 

1888     Beyond  compare  a  pugilistic  daisy. — Denver  Republican, 
May  (Farmer). 

Dander.     Passion,    temper.     Another     form    of    dandruff.      See 

quotations  1801  and  1853. 

1801     A  certain  disorder  in  the  head,  called  by  the  learned  the 

dander,  or  dandriff. — *  Spirit  of  the  Farmer^s  Museum,* 

p.  278. 

1832     My  dander  began  to  rise,  and  I  could  not  hold  in  cmy 

lonfjer. — Seba  Smith,  *  Major  Jack  Downing,'  p.  178  (I860). 

1 837-40     He  was  fairly  ryled,  and  got  liis  dander  up. — Haliburton, 

*  The  Clocknmker''  (1862),  p.  31.     (N.E.D.) 
1 843     Whenever  you  feel  yoiu*  dander  rising,  [said  the  New  Eng- 
Ijuid  dencon]  be  siu-e  to  say  the  Lord's  prayer,  or  else  the 
alphabet  clean  tlirough. — Knick.  Mag.,  xxii.  122  (Aug.). 
1846  Wut'll  mnke  ye  act  like  freemen  ? 

Wut'U  git  your  da^ider  riz  ? 

*  Biglow  Papers,*  No.  1. 
1846     Take  care  how  you  raise  my  dander  ;    I  can  shoot  sum 

yet. — '  Quarter  Race  in  Kentucky,'  p.  67  (Phil€L). 

a.  1848     [Anger]    is    like    a    quick-tempered    womein   when   her 

demder  is  up. — Dow,  Jim.,  *  Patent  Sermons,'  i.  21. 

1848  Smugglin  means  stealin,  down  in  Georgia,  and  when  he  said 
tliat  mv  dander  was  up  in  a  minit. — *  Major  Jones's 
Sketches  of  Travel,'  p.  187  (Pliila.). 

1849  We  are  not  very  good  judges  of  the  state  of  the  market, 
but  we  hear  tluit  hik  is  at  a  stand,  and  "  dander  is  riz." — 
Frontitr  (hiardlun,  June  27  (Orson  Hyde,  editor). 

1850  I  war  'tarmined  on  goin'  ;  my  dander  was  up,  and  I  swore 
I  wood  go. — '  Odd  Leaves,'  p.  172. 

1851  Mv  dander  was  up  as  big  as  an  elephant. — *  An  Arkansaw 
D(Vtor,' p.  56  (riiila.). 

1851     The  l>ull  moose  is  a  formidal  'le  foe  when  he  ''  gets  his  daixdcr 

u]^.^^ — John  S.  SpriiiL'tT,  '  1*  on^st  Life,'  p.  124  (N.Y.). 
1853     ''  Well,  what  of  it  ?  "  now  yelled  the  Downeaster,  getting 

his    dundrnfj    up. — Daily    Morninq     Herald    (St.    Louis), 

Marcii  14. 
1800     They  wrangled  over  the  matter  until  the  dander  of  each 

deacon  arose  to  f e\  er  heat. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  n.d. 

Dandy.     JO(|uivalent  to  Daisy,  but  nuich  earlier  in  date. 

1784     Iler  breath  is  like  the  rose,  and  the  i>retty  little  mouth  of 

ja'cttv   little   Tippet   is    the    Dandy   O. — Oeorge   Colman, 

Song' in  *Two  to  One.'      (N.K.D.) 
1794     iVfy  micle   Cuthbtrt   blew   out    a   prodigious  puff  of  my 

dandy  tobacco. — Mass.  ISpy,  Awj^.  27. 
1796     At  population  honey  who  so  handy. 

At  that  sport  sure  now  Ireland's  not  the  dandy. 

The  Aurora,  Phila.,  Sept.  30. 
1806     Tell  us  about  ih^^  race  between  Madam  Thornton  and  Mr. 

Flint,  and  her  ehallenging  him  after  she  got  beat ;    that's 

the  dandy. — Spirit  of  Public  Jour7uils,  p.  14  (Baltimore). 
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Dandy— oon^. 

1822    The  reader  will  suppose  this  was  a  dandy  of  a  thing,  since 

it  was  on  writing  paper,  two  cohimns  with  a  border. — 

Penna,  Intelligencer  (Harrisburg),  Dec.  3. 

Dangersome.     Dangerous.     Obs.  in  England. 

1850  I  knew  it  war  a  dangersome  place  for  a  well  man  to  go  in, 
much  less  a  one-leg  cripple. — *  Odd  Leaves,*  p.  172. 

1851  [She]  'lowed  it  was  dangersome  for  me  to  stay  on  the  deck 
— *  Widow  Rugby's  Husband,  &c.,'  p.  60. 

1886  How  to  run  in  daylight  without  it  being  dangersome  to 
Twci.—CerUury  Mag.,  xxix.  549.     (N.E.D.) 

Dangue.     The  same  as  Dengue,  q.v. 

1837    The  Tea  Bincum  [made  from  wild  thyme]  immediately 

cures  the  Dangtie,--John  L.  Williams,  *  Territory  of  Florida, ' 

p.  100  (N.Y.). 

Danites.    See  quotations. 

1857  They  suppose  that  there  is  a  secret  society  existing  there, 
called  Danites,  Shanpips,  or  Destroying  Angels. — Mr. 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  House  of  Kepr.,  Feb.  24  :  Cong, 
Globe,  p.  289,  App. 

1868  We  recollect  the  representations  of  Governor  Denver  in 
Kansas  last  winter  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  secret 
military  organization  in  that  territory,  which  he  calls  the 
"  Danite  Society,"  in  allusion  to  a  similar  organization 
among  the  Mormons ....  [Charles  Leib]  was  one  of  the 
chief  officers  of  Jim  Lane's  Danite  society  in  Kansas,  and 
was  so  reported  by  a  committee  of  this  body  in  1856. — 
Mr.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  U.S. Senate,  Jime  15  : 
id,,  p.  3056. 

1862  If  the  enemies  of  the  Mormons  are  to  be  trusted,  they  have 
a  secret  battalion  of  Danites,  serpents  in  the  path,  destroy- 
ing angels,  who  are  banded  for  any  deed  of  daring  and 
assassination. — A^.  Ainerican  Beincw,  July  (Bartlett). 

1870  The  Church  has  often  used  an  order  of  secret  police, 
popularly  known  as  *'  Danites.''  This  order  was  first 
instituted  during  the  troubles  in  Missouri ;  it  was 
remodeled  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  their  residence  at 
Nauvoo,   and  luus  been  continued  since. — J.   H.   Beadle, 

*  Life  in  Utah,'  p.  389  (Phila.,  &c.).     See  also  pp.  192-3. 

Dark  and  bloody  ground.    Kentucky. 

1833  [He  had  been  in]  those  Indian  wars  which  preceded  the 
last  expiring  efforts  of  the  kin^s  of  the  woods,  and  which 
gave  to  the  fertile  fields  of  Kentucky  the  poetical  name 
of  "  the  dark  and  hloodf/  ground^ — J.  K.  Paulding,  'Banks 
of  the  Ohio,'  i.  166  (Lend.). 

1834  The  fair  portion  of  Kentucky  known  by  this  significant  name 
is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  by  a  similar  term  even 
before  the  appearance  of  the  whites. — C.   F.   Hoffman, 

*  A  Winter  in  the  Far  West,'  ii.  160  n.  (Lond.,  1835). 
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Dark  and  bloody  ground— con/cf. 

1835  That  beautiful  region  which  was  soon  to  verify  it«  Indian 
appellation  of  *'  tfie  dark  and  bloody  ground.'' — C.  J. 
Latrobo,  *  The  Rambler  in  N.  America,'  i.  90  (Lond.). 

1838  He  was  a  pioneer  of  tJie  dark  and  bloody  ground,  and  many 
a  time  had  followed  the  wild  buck  through  those  aged 
forests  where  Boone,  and  Wliitley,  and  Kenton  once 
roved.— E.  Flagg,  *  The  Far  West,*  i.  195  (N.Y.). 

Dark  as  a  stack  of  black  cats.      This  excellent  simile  is  nearly 
as  good  as  that  other,  "  Blacker  than  a  funeral  of  negroes 
in  a  thunderstorm."     (Dow,  Jun.,  4th  Series,  p.  212.  ) 
1846     All  was  dark  as  a  stack  of  black  cats, — *A  Catfish  Story,* 

in  the  St.  Louis  Reveille,  n.d. 
a.  1853     You  will  go  down,  down,  down,  into  the  bottomless 
pit,  that  is  darker  tlian  a  stack  of  black  cats, — Dow,  Jun., 

*  Patent  Sermons,*  iii.  20. 

Darken  one's  doors.     This  plirase  appears  to  have  been  coined 

by  Franklin. 
1729     I  am  afraid  she  would  resent  it  so  as  never  to  darken  my 

doors    a^ain.  —  Benjamin    Franklin,     *  The    Busybody  '  : 

Works  (1887),  i.  341.     (N.E.D.) 
1748     Kichardsons  'Clarissa.'     (N.E.D.) 
1 8o5     Tom  Horsey  has  not  darkened  these  doors  since  March  gone 

was  a  year. — W.  G.  Sinmis,  *  Border  Beaj^jles,*  p.  34  (N.Y.). 
18.16     It  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  darken  her  doors  again. — 

Knickerbocker  Mag.,  xlviii.  417  (Oct.). 
18G0     He  had  no  intention  of  ever  darkening  [that]  door  again. — 

Seba  Smith,  '  'Way  Down  East,'  p.  330. 

Darkey.    A  negro. 

1775  The  women  ran,  the  darkeys  too. 

And  all  the  bells  they  tolled  ; 
For  Britain's  sons  by  Doodle  Doo 

Were  sure  to  be — consoled. 

*  The   Trip  to    Cambridiro,'  in  *  Songs   of    the   American 
Revolution,'  p.  100  (1856). 

1840     The  darkcf/  tried  to  butt  him.— K.  H.  Dana,  *  Before  the 

Mast,'  p.  129.     (X.E.D.) 
ISoG  Oucli  !  an  awkward  darktys  basket 

Hit  \\\n\  a  thump  in  the  eye  ; 
And  stars  are  flasliinii  before  him 
Like  orbs  in  a  wintry  sky. 

Knick.  Mag.,  xlviii.  546. 
1^.57     The   darkey   population   like   strong   medicines   and    big 

doses. — Id.,  xlix.  275. 
IStU     fThe  flat-boat]  was  made  of  two-inch  plank,  and  manned 
by   two   infirm-looking  darkies,   with  frosted  wool. — Id., 
Iviii.  317. 
1S()2     Whereas  old  Abe  'ud  sink  afore  he'd  let  a  darkie  boost  liim, 
lit  Tan(\v  shouldn't  come  alonp:  an'  liedn't  introduced  him. 
*  Biiilow  Papers,'  2nd  S.,  No,  3, 
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Darkey — contd. 

1864     He  immediately  dispatched  a  "  dark  "  to  get  [the  book]. 

— YcUe  Lit,  Mag.,  xxix.  191. 
1864    There  were  many  darkies,  so  called,  in  Plaquemine. — Id,, 

p.  231. 

Dasher.     A  dash-board. 

1856  He  looked  with  a  dubious  expression  at  the  broken  dasher, 
swinging  forward  and  back  at  every  motion. — Sara  Robin- 
son, *  Kansas,'  p.  173  (1857). 

1858     O.  W.  Holmes,  *  The  One-Hoss  Shay.'     (N.E.D.) 

Daw-bug.     An  mide6ned  insect. 

1837     Sonnet  to  a  dawhug. — *  Harvardiana,*  iii,  361. 
1843  I  helped  the  datv-bug  dig  his  hole. 

And  burrowed  for  the  poor  blind  mole. 

*  Lowell  Offering,'  iii.  183. 
Daylight.     To  make  daylight  shine  through  a  person,  i,e,,  with  a 
bullet-hole  or  a  sword-thrust 

1774  [He]  drew  forth  a  Sword  declaring  he  would  make  DayliglU 
shine  thro"  'em,  but  he  would  carry  his  Point. — Letter 
from  Duxbury,  Feb.  5  :    Boston  Gazette,  Feb.  14. 

1793  In  the  language  of  the  streets,  daylight  is  let  into  him. — 
A.  Young,  *  Example  of  France,'  p.  172.     (N.E.D.) 

1825  If  I  ever  meet  that  man  again,  he  or  I  shall  luive  daylight 
shine  through  us, — J.  K.  Paulding,  *  John  Bull  in  America,' 
p.  266  (Lend.). 

Deacon,  deacon  off,  &c.  The  congregational  "  deacon  "  of  New 
England  has  long  been  a  subject  of  pleasantry  :  one  of  the 
best  instances  being  afforded  by  Mr.  Lowell  in  the  cliaracter 
of  De€U}on  Bitters,  in  his  inimitable  '  Fitz-Adam's  Story,' 
1867.  To  deacon-off  a  hymn  or  a  metrical  psalm  was  to 
"  line  it  out."  To  deacon  berries,  to  put  the  largest  on  the 
top.  To  deacon  land,  to  extend  one's  fences  fraudulently 
(Farmer).  To  deacon  wine,  &c.,  to  adulterate  it  (Century  D.)- 
The  word  was  frequently  contracted  to  "  Doa."  or  "  Dcac." 

1791  With  prayer  the  soleum  work  begins  ; 

A  song  of  Zion  next  succeeds  ; 
And  here  the  deacon,  rising  slow. 

Gravely  proclaims  the  psalm,  and  reads. 
Gazette  of  tJie    U.S.,   Pliila.,   Sept.    14  :     from  the  Mass. 
Magazine, 
1793     The  deacon,  with  too  much  apparent  sanctity  to  be  real, 
whined  out  the  psahn  line  by  line— J/o^^.  Spy,  INlarch  7  : 
from  the  Concord  Herald. 

1793  A  deaconish  story,  and  fair  promises. — Id.,  August  8. 

1794  I  should  hate  to  have  a  dinronlsh  fellow  for  a  sweetheart, 
much  more  for  a  husband. — Id.,  ^lay  22. 

1821  Deac  Josiah  Bridge  is  mentioned  in  the  Mass.  Spy,  Feb.  2S, 
and  Dca.  Ebeiie/.er  Jicad.  A]iril  4,  "Died,  Mrs.  Judith 
White,  2d  wife  of  Ihac.  Moses  White."— if/.,  May  23. 
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Deaeon,  deaeon  off — contcL 

1822  I  w€is  very  sorry  to  observe  that  our  custom  of  lining 
out  the  hymn  as  siuig  scarcely  exists  [on  the  Atlantic 
Coast]  ;  and  that  singing,  in  many  cfises,  w£is  proffiuiely 
abandoned  to  the  choir,  as  though  praise  at  fiuiy  rate 
might  be  done  by  proxy. — Letter  of  William  Ward, 
Mass.  Spy,  Feb.  13, 

1823  Some  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  the  province  of  one  of  the 
Deaconsj  after  the  Psalm  had  been  read  from  the  pulpit, 
to  repeat  it  line  by  Hne. — Mass.  Spy,  Oct.  8  :  from  the 
Netv  Hampshire  Sentinel. 

1831  It  was  the  custom  in  many  parts  of  New  England  to  sing 
the  psalms  and  hymns  by  "  deaconing  "  them,  that  is, 
by  the  deacon's  reading  each  line  previous  to  its  being 
sung.— Tro^  (N.Y.)  Watchman,  Sept.  3. 

1845  The  insult  was  given  by  deaconing  out,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
the  following  verses. — T.  W.  Coit,  '  Puritanism,*  p.  232. 
(N.E.D.) 

1852  In  the  goodly  village  of  Q.  Dea.  Pip  lived. —  Yale  Lit.  Mag., 
xvii.  345. 

1857  By  some  accident  I  heard  that  Dea.  Bigpurse  had  a  partner. 
-—Id.,  xxii.  282. 

1856  It  had  been  a  custom  [at  Londonderry,  N.H.]  from  earliest 
days  to  "  deacon  the  hymn,"  that  is,  the  precentor  read 
two  lines,  and  then  all  sung  them,  and  so  to  the  end. — 
Lawrence,  '  New  Jfampshire  Churches,'  p.  94. 

1867  A  deacon  he,  you  saw  it  in  each  Umb, 

And  well  he  know  to  deacon-off  a  hymn. 

Or  lead  the  choir  tlirough  all  its  wandering  woes 

With  voice  that  gathered  unction  in  liis  nose. 

'  Fitz- Adam's  Story,'  Atl.  Monthly^  Jan. 

Deacon-seat.     The    seat    appropriated    to    the    deacons,    under 
the  pulpit,  facing  the  people  ;    the  *'  chief  seat  in  the  syna- 
gogue."    Hence,   a   long  seat  facing  the  fire  in  a  logging 
camp.     This  use  probably  originated  in  Maine. 
1851     Directly  over  the  foot -pole,  running  parallel  with  it,  and 
in  front  of  the  fire,  is  the  deacon-scat.     This  seat  constitutes 
our  sofa  or  settee.  .  .  .[The  man]  wiis  laid  upon  the  deacon- 
seat,  and  the  wound  wtis  sewed  up  by  one  of  the  crew. — 
Jolm  S.  Springer,  '  Forest  Life,'  pp.  71,  115  (X.Y.). 
1864     We  sat  down  u})on  the  dcacon-srat  before  the  fire. — J.  R. 
Lowell,  *  Fireside  Travels,'  p.  152.     (X.F.D.) 

Dead  bead.     See  Draw. 

Dead-beat.     A  worthless  fellow  who  tries  to  exist  on  other  people's 
resources. 

1877  A  system  of  local  government  controlled  by. .  .  .biunmers, 
loafers,  and  d(adlnats. — William  Black,  *  Green  Pastures,' 
p.  325.     (X.K.D.) 

1882  Kvery  tramp  and  dead-beat  you've  met. — F.  B.  Harte, 
*Flip,'ii.     (X.E.D.) 
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Dead-broke.     Completely  impoverished  or  exhausted. 

1856     We  hope  that  you  won*t  be  dead-broke  before  you  leave. — 

Knick,  Mag,y  xlviii.  288  (Sept.). 
1865    See  Fight  the  Tigeb. 

Dead-faU.     A  trap  for  large  animals. 

1611  Some  do  use  to  teke  them  with  hutches,  or  dead- falls, 
set  in  their  haunts. — Meirkham,  *  Coimtrynian's  Content,* 
(1668),  i.  78.     (N.E.D.) 

1829  In  the  act  of  getting  in,  the  log  or  dead- fall  fell  upon  his 
back,  and  held  him  fast. — Mass.  Spy,  Jidy  8. 

1840  From  what  has  been  said,  I  should  conclude  that  an 
Eastern  gentleman,  desirous  of  emigrating  Westward, 
would  esteem  it  necessciry  to  provide  liimself  with  traps, 
snares,  and  the  like  ;  and  when  he  should  get  there  to 
use  what  in  the  western  part  of  N.  Carohna  they  call  a 
dead  fall,  in  order  to  catch  and  clear  the  country  of 
squatters.  —  Mr.  How6ird  of  Indiana,  House  of  Repr., 
Feb.  12  :    Cong,  Globe,  p.  190,  App. 

1860  A  continuance  on  the  part  of  the  Banks  to  issue  specie 
would ....  catch  us  completely  tmder  the  dead  fall  of 
Northern  absorptive  predominance. — Richtnond  Enquirer, 
Nov.  23,  p.  1/8. 

1909  It  is  not  written  in  the  book  of  graft  that  you  walk  right 
up  to  the  deadfall  and  allow  yourself  to  be  shoved  in. — 
N.Y,  Evening  Post,  Jan.  11. 

Dead-head.  One  who  does  not  pay  ;  the  holder  of  a  free-ticket 
at  a  "  show  '*  or  on  a  railroad.  Hence  to  "  dead-head  "  a 
person  is  to  pass  him  along  gratis. 

1849  Mr.  Root  would  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  N.Y. 
whether  he  took  liis  passage  and  came  on  as  what  the 
agents  sometimes  call  a  ''dead-head.*^ . . .  .He  would  inform 
hmi  that  the  term  "  dead-head  "  was  applied  by  the  steam- 
boat gentlemen  to  passengers  who  were  allowed  to  travel 
without  paying  their  fare. — House  of  Repr.,  Jan.  9 : 
Co7ig.  Globe,  p.  203. 

1854  On  the  Little  River  Road  they  don't  allow  no  dead-heads. 
— Knick  Mag.,  xliv.  90  (July). 

1865  The  windows  were  crowded  on  the  outside  with  dead- 
heads. — Id.,  xlvi.  650  (Dec.). 

1856  [The  Indian  said.]  Me  dead-head  ;  Injun  no  pay;  poco 
nias  arriba. — Id.,  xlviii.  501  (Xov.). 

1857  I  soon  discovered  [at  a  j>ew-aiiction]  that  no  '' dcad- 
lieads  "  were  allowed  on  tliis  line,  and  that  if  a  man  couldn't 
pay  he  was  put  off  the  train. — Id.,  xlix.  643  (June). 

1857  Last  Sunday,  in  a  western  village,  when  the  plate  was 
being  passed  in  church,  a  gentleman  said  to  the  collector, 
"  Go  on. — I'm  a  deadJiead., — I've  got  a  pass." — Harper  s 
Wcckli/,  July  II. 

1858  The  conductor  concluded  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
trio  to  dead-h^ad  one  party  tlu'ough. — Olympia  (W.T.) 
Piotuer,  Aug.  27. 
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Dead-head — corM. 

1866  My  daddy  sold  goods  on  credit,  about  forty  years  ago, 
and  when  a  customer  run  away,  he  used  to  codicil  his 
name  with  "  G.T.A.,"  gone  to  Arkansas.  What  a  power 
of  dead  heads  must  have  roosted  in  them  woods  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan  !— C.  H.  Smith,  *  Bill  Arp,'  p.  68. 

1888  [Those  letters]  which  had  to  do  with  the  stage. . .  .went 
dead-Iiead. — Portland  (Me.)  Transcript,  March  14  (Farmer). 

1903  [Edward  Eggleston]  objected  on  principle  to  all  ^^dead- 
heading "  of  the  clergy,  and  to  all  "  discounts  "  made  to 
pregwihers  on  the  ground  of  their  calling. — G.  C.  Eggleston, 
*  The  First  of  the  Hoosiers,'  p.  263  (Phila.). 

Dead  horses.     See  quotation. 

1832  [Most  of  us  had  not]  worked  out  our  dead  horses.  (Note.) 
Dead  horses  are  debts  due  to  the  purser  on  account  of 
advances  of  pay. — E.  C.  Wines,  *  Two  Years  and  a  Half 
in  the  Navy,'  i.  73  (Phila.). 

Dead  rabbits,  A  gang  of  ruffians  who  infested  New  York  about 
1855-60.  The  "  Dead  Rabbit  Gang  riot  "  occurred  July  5, 
1857.— See  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  March  4,  1909. 

1858  A  distinguished  "  Plug-Ugly  "  of  Baltimore,  and  a  highly 
talented  "  Dead  Rabbit "  of  New  York. — Knick.  Mag., 
lii.  431  (Oct.). 

1859  Having  been  either  semi-slain  by  Dead-Babbits,  or  hustled 
by  killers.— /rf.,  liv.  371  (Oct.). 

Dead  wood,  to  have  the.    See  quotations. 

1857  Let  such  men  but  have  a  sure  thing,  or,  as  Calif ornians 
say,  the  deadwood,  and  they  will  bet  their  last  farthing. — 
Sa7i  Francisco  Cally  Jan.  7. 

1858  *'  I  liave  the  dead  wood  on  him  "  was  used  familiarly  [in 
Kansas,]  meaning,  "  I  have  him  in  my  power.** — A.  D. 
Richardson,  *  Beyond  the  Mississippi,*  p.  134  (Hartford, 
1867). 

1872     Ho  considered  liimsclf  to  possess  the   "  dead-wood.'' — C. 

King,  *  Mountains  of  Sierra  Nevada,*  p.  211.     (N.E.D.J 
Deadening.     See  quotation,  1843. 
1800     There  was  a  deadening  on  C.'s  land  as  early  as  1760. — 

Addison's  *  Heports,'  p.  306.     (N.E.D.) 
1843     If  the  majority  of  the  trees  are  gii'dled  [with  deep  cuts,] 

tlie  field  is  called  '*  a  dcadniiuj  "  ;  otlierwise  it  is  a  clearing. 

— R.  Carlton,  '  The  New  Purchase,'  i.  240. 
1850     A  few   "  dcadnin/js''  or  clearings,  with  here  and  there  a 

log  cabin. — Jamos  Weir,  '  Lonz  Powers,'  i.  51  (Phila.). 
Dear  knows.  A  euphemism  for  "The  dear  Lord  knows,"  used 
in  the  Nortli  of  Ireland,  and  in  some  parts  of  England.  It 
may  be  called  a  piece  of  Presbyterian  swearing.  Singleton's 
explanation,  infra,  is  mistaken.  Notes  and  Queries,  8  S.  xi. 
5,  57,  175,  253. 
IB  14     *'  The  dexir  knows, ^'  for  *'  the  demon  knows,"  is  noted  as 

a  Philadelphianism  by  Arthur  Singleton. — *  Letters  from 

tlic  South  and  West,'  p.  30  (Boston,  1824). 
1876     '*  Dear  knows,''  said  Catharine,  *'  when  we  shall  see  them 

hojck."— White  Cross,  xxxvii.  236.     (N.E.D.) 
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Dearborn.    See  the  first  quotation. 

a.  1820  Some  very  few  had  what  was  then  ccdled  a  **  Dearborn,*^ 
being  a  small  vehicle  for  one  horse,  and  without  any  top 
to  it. — Peter  H.  Burnett,  *  Keooliections/  p.  11  (N.Y., 
1880). 

1820  I  don't  live  extravagantly — I  keep  a  little  Dearborn  tcagon, 
and  now  and  then  take  a  side  box  at  the  theatre. — Afass, 
Spy,  March  15  :    from  the  National  Advocate. 

1820  Thomas  Wentz  advertises  **  Steel-Spring  Carriages,  Dear- 
born Wagons,'*  &c. — Lancaster  (Pa.)  Journal,  May  19. 

1821  Jan.  5.  Advertisement  in  the  Pennci,  ItUelligencer  (Harris- 
burg)  for  the  apprehension  of  a  swindler,  who  had  "  bar- 
gained for  and  purchased  a  Sorrel  Mare,  and  a  Yankee 
Waggon  or  Dcarborne,''  paying  in  bogus  notes. 

1833  [How  would  it  answer]  on  a  four-wheeled  one-horse 
dcarbon,  hey  ?  (sic), — Jolin  Xeal,  '  The  Down  Easters,' 
i.  17. 

1833  A  dearborn  [was]  obtained  to  convev  his  family.  —James 
Hall,  '  Legends  of  the  West,'  p.  186  (Phila.). 

1833  The  effects  of  the  Yankee  [emigrant]  were  generally  limited 
to  a  Dearborn  waggon,  a  feather-bed,  &c. — C.  F.  Hoffman, 
'  A  Winter  in  the  Far  West,'  i.  103  (Lond.,  1835). 

1835  The  dearborn  in  which  I  was  conveyed  was  no  place  for 
enjoyment,  for  the  seat  was  so  small  that  we  were  obliged 
to  sit  on  each  other  in  turn. — Andrew  Reed,  '  Visit  to 
America,'  i.  404. 

1836  A  horse  on  Friday  last  ran  away  with  a  dearborn,  in  which 
was  four  persons. — Phila.  Public  Ledger,  June  13. 

a.  1840  Our  cortege  included  several  *'  Dearborn^,''  similar  in 
shape  to  the  ambulances  of  the  present. — Mrs.  Clav,  '  A 
Belle  of  the  Fifties,'  p.  5  (X.Y.,  1904). 

1841  He  had  'pm-chased  at  St.  LouLs  a  very  comfortable  dear- 
born imggo7}. — Catlin,  *  X.  American  Indians'  (1844),  ii. 
81.     (X.E.D.) 

1846  The  anhnal  sprung,  floundered,  and  pulled  his  best,  and 
drew  the  waggon  (the  driver,  by  the  way,  called  it  a  diar- 
born)  about  twice  its  length. — K.  W.  Farnham,  '  Life  in 
Prairie  Land,  p.  49. 

1846  Foiu-teen  hacks  and  a  dearbourn  wagon  at  the  tail  of  the 
funeral. — *  Quarter  Race  in  Kentucky,  &c.,'  p.  49. 

Death  on.  Exceedingly  fond  of  or  addicted  to.  Also  (by  an  odd 
inconsistency)  fatal  to. 

1842  We  need  not  say  that  tliis  medicine  Ls  death  on  cohh. — 
Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Tiwes,  March  10. 

1847  A  long,  lanky,  cadaverous  lawyer,  who  was  death  on  a 
speech,  powerful  in  cliewing  tobacco,  and  some  at  a  whisky 
drinking. — '  Streaks  of  Squatter  Life.  cVc.,'  p.   30  (Phila.).* 

1850  Xever  kill  a  harmless  insect  ;  give  him  a  chance  ;  but 
don't  mind  being  *'  death  on  "  skeetors. — Knick.  Maq., 
XXXV.  90  (Jan.). 
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Death  on — corud, 

[1860  "Purchase  this  [hat]  for  your  mother,**  said  the  sales- 
man to  a  rustic  damsel ;  "  it  will  make  her  look  so  dig- 
nified.*' **  I'll  certainly  buy  it,  then,**  returned  she, 
**  for  mammy  has  always  been  heU  an  dignity. ** — ^Mr.  Foot© 
of  Mississippi,  U.S.  Senate,  Jan.  31 :  Cong,  Globe,  p.  91, 
App.] 

1853  Mayor  How  is  death  on  hogs  and  dogs. — Daily  Morning 
Herald,  St.  Louis,  April  26. 

1853  **  Got  a  smart  chunk  of  a  pony  thw.*'  **  Yes,  Sir,  he  is 
some  pumkins  sure  ;  offered  ten  cows  and  calves  for  him  ; 
he's  death  on  a  quarter  '*  [i.e.,  a  **  quctfter  reu^e.*'] — Paxtoni 
*  A  Stray  Yankee  in  Tex£is,*  p.  44. 

1866  Sally  was  death  on  lace. — Haliburton,  *  Nature  and  Human 
Nature,*  p.  225  (Bartlett). 

1866  The  District  Attorney  is  death  on  every  vessel  that  has 
the  least  smell  of  gimpowder. — Seba  Smith,  *  Major  Jack 
Downing,*  p.  449  (1860). 

Decedent.  A  deceased  person.  Scotch,  1699 ;  also  used  by 
Bishop  Wilson,  1730.  (N.E.D.)  Now  obs.  in  England, 
but  familiar  in  American  law. 

Deck  of  cards.  The  N.E.D.  fiu-nishes  English  examples,  1593- 
1885.  The  phrase^  however,  is  practically  obsolete  in  England, 
though  it  retains  a  lingering  hold  in  the  U.S. 

1853  Whether  he  ever  paid  for  his  jug  of  whiskey  and  deck 
(pack)  of  cards,  I  could  not  find  out. — Paxton,  *  A  Stray 
Yankee  in  Texas,'  p.  197. 

1858  I  was  so  kind  as  always  to  have  a  deck  about  me  for  the 
use  of  my  friends. — Yale  lAt.  Mag.^  xxiii.  182. 

Declaration-men.  Those  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

1821  I  think  [Mr.  Adams]  will  outlive  us  alU  I  mean  the 
Dcdaration-mcn,  although  our  senior  since  the  death  of 
Colonel  Floyd.  It  is  a  race  in  which  I  have  no  ambition  to 
win. — ^Tho.  Jefferson  to  Gen.  Dearborne,  Aug.  27. 

Deed,  v.     To  convey  by  deed. 

1816  Pickering,  in  his  Vocabulary,  calls  this  colloquial,  adding  : 
"  None  of  our  writers  would  employ  it."  (N.E.D.)  The 
word,  however,  has  survived,  and  is  in  frequent  use. 

1 854  I  am  going  to  deed  all  my  property  to  the  [Mormon]  church  ; 
my  wives  and  children  shall  not  have  it  to  quarrel  about. — 
H.  C.  Kimball  at  the  Tabernacle,  April  2  :  *  Journal  of 
Discourses,'  ii.  153. 

1855  Go  and  improve  that  farm,  though  I  do  not  deed  it  to  you. 
— Brigham  Young,  Juno  3  :    id.,  ii.  304. 

1855  Do  I,  as  an  individual,  want  to  see  the  people  deed  e\\ 
they  have  to  the  Church  ?  It  does  not  concern  me  indivi- 
dually.— Brigham  Young.  June  3  :    id.,  ii.  30(>. 

1855  [Ko]  deeded  to  L.  a  valuable  farm. —  Yale  Lit,  Mag.,  xxi. 
71. 

1861  I  rented  a  portit)n  of  gi-ound  which  we  afterwards  deeded 
to  sister  Emma. — Brigham  Young,  Feb.  17  :  *  Journal  of 
Discourses,'  viii.  337. 
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Deef  for  deaf.  This  survival,  not  entirely  obsolete  in  England, 
is  commonly  met  with  in  the  U.S.  and  in  Upper  Canada, 
having  been  introduced  perhaps  from  the  north  of  Ireland. 
As  late  as  1717-18  the  word  was  rimed  with  relief  by  Prior 
and  Watts.     (X.E.D.) 

1824  I  went  close  to  one  gal,  an'  axt  her 

How  much  she  should  tax  me  'er  leaf  ; 
1*11  be  choak'd  if  she'd  give  any  answer  ; 

I  tell'd  her  I  guess' d  she  was  deaf, 
Woodstock  (Vt.)  Observer,  Feb.  24  :  from  the  BraUleboro' 
Messenger. 

1825  "  Is  that  female  deaf  ?  "  "  Yes,  perfectly  deef  ;  hears 
nothin'  but  her  child,  I  beUeve.'*--John  Neal,  *  Brother 
Jonathan,'  i.  301. 

1833     "  Here  I  am,  sir,  I  ain't  dec/,  sir."     **  \Vlio  said  you  was  ?  " 

— John  Neal,  *  The  Down  Easters,'  i.  94. 
1848     "  Mr.  B.  must  be  a  werry  deef  un,"  said  a  mariner. — *  Stray 

Subjects,'  p.  48  (Phila.). 
1858     He  might  have  been  as  "  decfe  "  as  a  post,  it  seems  to  us, 

without    greatly   affecting    his    preaching. — Knick.  Mag,, 

lii.  428  (Oct.). 
1896     You're  a-goin'  to  do  what  ?     I  reckon  I'm  a-goin'  a  little 

d^ef. — Ella  Higginson,  *  Tales  from  Puget  Sound,'  p.  68. 
Demagogue,  v.     To  play  the  demagogue. 
1656     AVTien  that  same  rant  ins:  fellow  Alcibiades  fell  a  demagogi'ng 

for  the  Sicilian  war. — Harrington, "  Oceana,'  143.     (X.E.I). ) 
1850     In  Oliio,  the  master-spirits  of  the  party,  while  demagoging 

upon   the   stmnp,    have   promised    the   people.    <!v:c. — Mr. 

Olds   of   Oliio,   House   of   Hepr.,   July   24  :    Cong.    Globe, 

p.  946,  App. 
1854     There  is  as  much  demagogtn'ng  over  [the  slavery  question] 

South  as  Xortli ;     and  it   has  been  more  than  once  used 

to    put   up    or    put    down    presidential    candidates. — Mr. 

Brodhead  of  Pa.,  U.S.  Senate,  Feb.  28  :     id.,  p.  248,  App. 
Dengue.     The  break-bone  fever. 
1828     The  Spanish  fever,  or  *'  Jkngiie."'  from  which  tliere  appears 

no  exemption, ...  .at  once  yields  to  a  warm  bath  and  hot 

teas. — Letter  from   X.  Orleans,  Richmond    Whiq.  Auer.  5, 

p.  2/3. 
1828     [Mr.  Livingston  ascribes  his  defeat  to]  the  prevalence  of  the 

Dengue  or  Spanish  fevtT  at  Xew  C)rleaus. — /(/..  p.  2  4. 
1847     Craig's  Dictionary.     (X.E.I). ) 
Departure,  a  new.    A  fresh  start. 

1838  How  the  Covcruinent  had  taken  a  new  diparture,  with 
the  British  form  of  government  as  its  model,  he  had 
alretuly  attempted  to  show. — Mr.  Brown  of  X.  Carolina 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Feb.  23  :   Comj.  Globe,  p.  164,  App. 

1839  My  aim  is  fixed,  to  take  a  frer-h  start,  a  n^w  departure, 
on  tlie  States  Ki^lits  Kepiihliean  tack. — Jolm  C.  Calhoiui, 
*  Works  '  (1S74),  iii.  399.     (X.E.D.) 

1840  How  is  this  voluntary  bankrupt  to  beein  life  again  ? 
How  is  he  to  take  a  new  departure  ? — Mr.  Hubbard  of  Xew 
Hampshire,  U.S.  Senate  :   Cong,  Globe,  p.  486,  App. 
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Depot.     A  railway  station. 

1836  I  arrived  at  the  Depot  of  the  Boston  and  Providence 
Railroad. — Boston  Pearl,  Jan.  23. 

1837  Let  any  on  ye  come  over  to  the  Black  Rock  Rail-road 
Dee-pott,  and  I'll  lick  him  Hke  a  d — n. — Knick.  Mag., 
ix.  68  (Jan.). 

1842     To  borrow  the  expression  of  a  fellow-traveller,  we  were 

"ticketed  through  to  the  depot''   (pronoimcing  the  last 

word  so  as  to  rhyme  with  ^eapo^.— Xiongfellow  in  *  Life  ' 

(1891),  i.  415.     (N.E.D.) 
1848     Ther  was  a  considerable  bustle  and  fuss  about  the  depo, 

gettin'  reddy  to  start. — *  Major  Jones,  Sketches  of  Travel,' 

p.  28  (Pliila.). 
1848     The  depo  was  so  close  that  I  jest  fit  my  way  through  the 

hack-drivers  to  the  cars. — Id.,  p.  57. 
1848     When  the  cars  got  to  the  depo,  they  were  surrounded  as 

usual  by  a  regiment  of  whips. — Id.,  p.  83. 

1848  Our  victim  struck  a  bee-Llie  for  the  Providence  Depot, — 
*  Stray  Subjects,'  p.  65. 

1849  Wal,  they  was  tellin'  of  [the  story]  down  to  the  dee-pot. — 
Knick.  Mag.,  xxxiv.  86  (July.) 

1852  Vanity  of  Vanities 

Climax  of  vexation. 
Waiting  for  the  cars 

At  a  railroad  station. 
Thinking  every  moment 
That  the  train  will  go, 
Worrying  out  an  hour 

In  a  small  depdt.  Id.,  xl.  315  (Oct.). 

1 855  As  a  crowd,  that  near  a  depdt  stands. 

Impatiently  waiting  to  take  the  cars. 
Will  "  clear  a  track  "  when  its  iron  bands 

Tlie  ponderous  fiery  hippogriff  jars  ; 
Yet  the  moment  it  stops  don't  care  a  pin. 
But  hustle  and  bustle  and  go  right  in. 
So  the  half  of  the  band  that  still  siu-vives 
Comes  up,  with  long  moustaches  and  knives. 
Determined  to  mince  the  Captain  to  chowder 
So  soon  as  it's  known  he's  out  of  powder. 

Id.,  xlv.  337  (April). 

1855  I  wont  to  the  Kail  Road  Depot  with  a  carriage  next  night. 
—  Warcrhj  Magazine,  n.d. 

1856  Ho  had  foreseen  IMr.  B.'s  objections  to  the  location  of  the 
depdt. — Knick.  Mag.,  xlvii.  60  (Jan.). 

1857  I  rode  in  the  stage  to  the  depdt,  and  said  to  the  stage- 
driver  to  stop. — Id.,  xlix.  103  (Jan.) 

18G1  Ourn's  the  fust  thru-by-daylight  train,  with  all  ou'doors 
for  dec  pot.  '  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  Series,  No.  1. 

1866  Depots  were  the  centre  of  space  ;  converging  lines  from 
every  point  of  the  compass  made  tracks  to  the  offices  of 
raih-oad  superintendents. — C.  H.  Smith,  '  Bill  Arp,'  p.  98. 
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De-^ail.  To  throw  (a  train)  off  the  track.  The  word,  as  a  verb 
trans,  fuid  in  trans.,  is  used  by  Lardner,  *  Railway  Economy  ' 
(1850),  pp.  326-7.  He  says  he  adopts  deraihnent  from  tlio 
French.  The  word,  however,  \a  more  used  in  the  U.S.  thim 
in  Engl€uid. 
1888     The  on-rushing  train  was  de-railed  and  piled  up  in  a  hug.^ 

mass. — y,  Y.  Evening  Post,  Feb.  24  (Farmer). 
1909     Train  wreckers  derailed  the  south  boimd  express  on  the 

Arkansas,  Louisieuia,  and  Gulf  Raihoad. — N.Y,  Evening 

Post,  March  11. 
Desk.     A  pulpit :  occasionally,  "the  sacred  desk." 
1770     With  what  Frequency  and  Chearfulness  did  he  ascend  the 

De^k. — ^Notice    of    Whitefield's    decease :     Mass.    Gazette, 

Oct.  1. 
1772     — [That  they]  should  select  a  Runagate  to  be  their  Monitor 

from  t?i€  sacred  desk. — Boston  Gazette,  Sept.  28. 
1788     The  man  who  thinlcs  that  every  clergy-man  is  a  hypocrite 

would,  were  he  admittcMi  to  the  sacred  desk,  be  a  wolf  in 

sheep's  clothing. — Mass.  Spy,  Sept.  25. 
1795     In  obedience  to  vour  polito  request,  I  appear  in  the  desk, 

—Gazette  of  the  U.S.,  Feb.  10  (Phila.). 
1800     Why  talk  nonsense  and  pohtical  falsehood  from  the  sacred 

desk  ?—The  Aurora,  Phila.,  Sept.  10. 
1800     The  President  has  as  good  a  right  to  preach  reUcion  from 

the  Speaker's  chair,  as  you  have  to  preacli  pohtics  from 

the  sacred  desk. — Id.,  Oct.  9. 
1S09     The  pulpit,  or,  as  it  is  here  [in  Connecticut]  called,  the 

desk,  was  filled  by  tliree  if  not  four  clergj'men. — Kendall's 

*  Travels,'  i.  4.     (X.E.D.) 
1811     The  decalogue  is  hurried  over  in  the  drsk  with  as  little 

ceremony  as  the  details  of  a  fox-chase. — Letter  quoted  by 

Dr.  Dwight,  *  Travels,'  iv.  440  (1S21). 
1821     Dr.  Backus  came  to  Somens  soon  after  Ely  left  tlie  desk.— 

Id.,  ii.  276. 

1821  We  foimd  in  the  desk  a  respectable  clomyman  from  Scot- 
land, who  [preached]  in  the  peiiiliar  niamier  of  the  Secedors. 
—Id.,  iii.  235. 

1822  In  Rhode  Island,  no  sectarian  preacher  will  permit  an 
Unitarian  to  pollute  liis  dtsk. — Tho.  Jefferson  to  Dr. 
Cooper,  Xov.  2. 

1827  He  seemed  to  have  oreat  ambition  to  jzct  into  the  pulpit, 
and  on  one  cxca^ii^n  inforinod  mo  that  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Wayland  had  roqne-ted  him  to  otliciate  in  his  desk. — Mass. 
Spy,  July.  IS. 

1835  [An]  impre-^i^•r  styli"  of  oratory,  wliich  I  should  like  to 
see  more  adoploil  in  the  fia-red  d' .ik. — Ingraham,  *  The 
South  West.'  ii.  ().">. 

1838  As  he  sat  down  in  the  d^.^k.  he  smoothed  his  bands,  and 
then  ran  his  eye  o\  ct  his  serni>Mi. — *  Harvardiana,'  iv.  350. 

1841  Xot  only  ha^  the  ermine  boon  sullied,  and  the  judgment 
seat  been contaniinatod,  but  thr  sfyred  desk  and  the  pulpit 
have  been  jiolluted. — Mr.  Duncan  of  Oliio,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Jan.  2<) :   Cuwj.  Ghthr,  p.  2T1,  App. 
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Desk — contd. 

1841  They  saw  the  light  burning  brightly,  and  the  honest  clergy- 
mcui  sitting  in  his  desk.  —  *  A  Week  in  Wall  Street,' 
p.  136.     (N.Y.). 

1843  A  small-built  gentleman  was  sitting  in  the  desk  of  Chatham 
Chapel,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  folded  hands. — 
CorneUus  Mathews,  *  Writings,'  p.  80. 

1846  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  whether  he  thought  that  he  who 
ministered  at  the  sacred  altar — who  filled  the  sacred  desk, — 
should  indulge  in  [such]  remarks. — Mr.  Seaborn  Jones  of 
Georgia  in  the  House  of  Repr.,  Dec.  21  :  Cong.  Olobe, 
p.  92,  App. 

1 854  Those  who  convert  the  pulpit  into  the  hustings,  and  profane 
the  holy  Sabbath  by  stump  speeches  from  the  sacred 
desky  seem  to  have  forgotten,  if  thoy  ever  knew,  the  spirit 
and  even  the  form  of  words  appropriate  to  the  place  and 
the  day. — Mr.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  111.,  U.S.  Senate, 
May  25  :  id.,  p.  787,  App. 

1854  [Others  have]  their  notions  of  what  they  call  the  sacred 
desk.  All  *'  Mormon "  desks  are  sacred. — J.  M.  Grant 
at  the  Tabernacle,  Sept.  24 :  '  Journal  of  Discourses,' 
iii.  65. 

1863  A  preacher  "  with  a  liberal  mouth  of  gold  "  discourses 
from  the  desk. — Yale  Ldt.  Mag.y  xxviii.  317. 

Desk-room.     Hired  space  for  a  single  person  in  a  business  office. 

1870  Many  of  the  operators,  as  well  as  the  smaller  brokers,  have 
simply  desk-room. — James  K.  Medbery,  '  Men  and  Mys- 
teries of  Wall  Street,'  p.  117  (Boston). 

1910  **  Don't  you  lose  time  by  living  in  Jersey  ?  "  *'  Not  much,'* 
answered  the  Wall  Street  man.  *'  I  have  desk  room  on  a 
ferryboat." — Louisville  Courier- J ournaly  ^lay. 

Detur.     A  gift  of  books  as  a  reward,  originating  in  tlie  bequest  of 

Edward  Hopkins,  in  the  year  1057,  to  Harvard  College. 
1806  Some  in  a  Detur  place  their  chief  deliglit, 

Wliile  some  in  drinking  choose  to  spend  tlio  night ; 
Vacation,  Dettiry  Sleep,  nor  midniglit  bowl 
Like  Molly's  smile  could  ne'er  enchant  my  soul. 

The  Repertory  (Boston),  Aug.  1. 
1830     The  "  deturs  "  have  been  given  out,  and  I  have  got  Aken- 

side's  Poems. — James  K.  Lowell,  '  Letters.'     (X.K.D.) 
1849     Get  a  "  Detur  "  by  all  means,  and  the  square  medal  with 
its  cabalistic  signs. — Letter    to   a  Yomig   Man   cited    by 
B.  H.  Hall,  '  College  Words,'  p.  158  (1856). 

Devil,  V.     To  bedevil,  to  plague,  to  ruin. 

1052     The   Serpent  decild  Eve. — Beulowes,    *  Theoph.,'    ii.    15. 

(X.E.D.) 
1698     I'll  devil  you,  you  jade  you  ! — Vaubrugh,  'The  Provoked 

Wife.'     (X.E.D.) 
1823     Go  toll  the  President  how  we  are  deviled  and  cheated. — 

W.  Faux,  '  Memorable  Days,'  p.  210  (Lond.). 
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Devil *S  taU,  the.     See  quotation. 

1765  If  from  the  D — I's  foot  I  mayn't  be  free. 

To  boar  the  D — I's  Tail's  enough  for  me. 
(Note,  a  \^ilgar  name  for  part  of  a  Prmting  Press.) 

Boston  Event  fig  Post,  Oct.  14. 

Deviltry.     Mischief.     E.  Anglia,  1825  :   X.E.D. 

1788     His  shoe^  were  made  of  the  le^tlier  of  hypocrisy,  tanned 

with  the  bark  of  presumption,  £uid  curried  in  the  shop  of 

deviUry. — Mass.  Spt/y  Aug.  28. 
1842     The  execrable  influence  of  State  pride, — State  deviltry  in 

plain    English. — Mr.    Benton    of    Missouri,    U.S.  Senate, 

Jan.  13  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  71,  App. 
1847     Did  I  remain  awake,  "I  was  crazy."     Did  I  stand  still, 

"  I  was  plotting  deviltry.'' — Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xii.  198. 
1853     [He]  has  put  more  mischief  an'  deviltry  into  'em,  than  all 

the  ministers,  an'  preachin',  an'  Sunday  schools,  '11  ever 

get  aout  on  em. — *  Turnover  :   a  Tale  of  New  Hampsliire,' 

p.  51  (Boston). 
1862     I  like  [the  Indians,]  and  don't  believe  in  their  utter  deviltry, 

—Theodore  Winthrop,  *  John  Brant,'  p.  48  (N.Y.,  1876). 
1888     Whenever  any  deviltry  was  committed  at  night,  the  doer 

of  the  deed  was,  in  his  opinion,   "  some  Httle  bobtailed 

cadet,"—*  Southern  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,'  xvi.  37. 

Devil-wood.     The  Os)naiiihus  americanus, 

1844  A  species  of  maple  called  green-maple,  or  "  devil-tcood,'* 
remarkable  for  its  toughness. — Lee  and  Frost,  *  Ten  Years 
in  Oregon,' p.  81  (X.Y  ). 

Dewmink.     See  quotation. 

1781  Larks,  humilitys,  whipperwills,  deu^minks  [named  among 
the  birds  of  Connecticut].  .  .  .The  dewmink,  so  named  from 
its  articulating  those  syllables,  is  black  and  white,  and  of 
tlie  size  of  an  English  robin. — Samuel  Peters,  *  History 
of  Connecticut,'  pp.  255-6  (Lond.). 

Dicker.     A  bargain.     To  Dicker.     To  chaffer. 

1802  Dickering  signifies  all  that  honeM  conversation,  preliminary 
to  the  sale  of  a  horse,  where  the  parties  very  laudably 
strive  in  a  sort  of  gladiatorial  combat  of  King,  cheating, 
and  overreaching. — 'The  Port  Folio,'  iL  268n.  (Phila-). 

1823  You  have  sold  your  betterments.  Was  it  cash  or  dicker? 
[Barter.]— J.  f\  Cooper,  'The  Pioneer,'  p.  61.      (X.E.D.) 

1824  The  subscriber  lias  for  sale  the  following  property  which  he 
wishes  to  dicker  for. — Advt.,  Woodstock  (Vt.)  Observer, 
Jiuie  15.  p.  4  5. 

1830     If  I  can  make  a  dicker,  with  him  about  the  office,  I'll  let 

you  know. — Seba  Smith,   *  Major  Jack  Downing,'  p.  118 

(1860). 
1833     A  dicker's  a  dicker,  1  allays  consate,  when  people's  upon 

honor. — Jolm  Xeal,  '  The  Down  Easters,'  i.  81. 
1833     Mr.  Van  Buren  foimd  it  was  no  use  to  try  to  dicker  with 

me.— /d,  p.  229, 
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Dicker — contd. 

1845     I  had  acquired  quite  a  reputation  in  dickering  with  the 

thievish  Italicm  landlords. ---J,  T.  Heodley,  *  Letters  from 

Italy/  p.  99.     (N.E.D.) 

1853  If  he  or  His  Majasty  want  to  buy  any  piece  goods,  we  are 
ready  for  a  dicker, — Putmim's  Mag.,  L  439  (April). 

1854  This  '*  truck  and  dicker  "  on  the  part  of  northern  men 
witli  the  black  man's  inalienable  rights. — Mr.  Wade  of 
Ohio,  House  of  Kepr. ,  May  1 7  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  666,  App. 

1856  There  was  Jim  Smith,  dickering  in  tax-titles  and  horses. — 
Putnam's  Mag.,  viii.  630  (Dec). 

1868  I  instinctively  mistrust  a  Yankee  who  hQ3  dickered  away 
his  interest  in  Bunker  Hill. — Daniel  R.  Locke,  *  Ekkoes 
from  Kentucky,'  p.  120  (Boston). 

1888  After  some  dickering,  a  style  of  coffin  was  selected^ — Denver 
Republican,  April  7  (Fcu^mer). 

1890  She  was  traded  from  one  cliief  to  another,  in  the  everlasting 
dickering  that  the  Indians  keep  up. — Mrs.  Custer,  '  Follow- 
ing the  Guidon,'  p.  224. 

1904  [He  looks]  for  a  result  abundantly  profitable  in  the  large 
range  for  dicker  which  he  has  created. — Grover  Cleveland, 
•  Presidential  Problems,'  p.  200. 

1910  [Governor  Hughes  of  New  York]  would  not  dicker  or 
bargain.  He  would  not  help  his  bills  through  the  Legis- 
lature by  either  log-rolling  or  patronage. — N,  Y.  Evening 
Post,  Oct.  6. 

Didoes,  to  cut  up.     To  play  the  mischief. 

1835  Must  all  the  world  know  all  the  didos  we  out  up  in  the  lodge- 
room  ? — D.  P.  Thompson,  *  Adventures  of  Timothy 
Peacock,'  p.  170  (Middlebm-y). 

1837  If  you  keep  a  cutting  didoes,  I  must  talk  to  you  like  a 
Dutch  uncle.— J.  C.  Neal,  '  Charcoal  Sketches,'  p.  201. 

1839  I  tell  ye  that  cuttiti'  didos  was  jist  nothin'  at  all  to  what 
this  critter  was  doin'. — Havana  (N.  Y. )  Republican,  Aug.  21. 

1851  Had  the  Free  States  been  manly  enough  to  enact  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  we  should  have  had  just  the  same  didoes 
cut  up  by  the  [Southern]  cliivalry. — N.  Y.  Tribune,  April  10 
(Farmer). 

1853  He's  the  last  person  in  the  world  that  I  should  a'  picked 
aout,  that  would  a'  ben  cuttin'  up  any  didoes. — *  Turnover  : 
a  Tale  of  New  Hampsliire,'  p.  53  (Boston). 

1856  A  great  many  up:ly  little  didoes  which  are  apt  to  ripen  up 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  blessedest  families. — Knick.  Mag., 
xlvu.  508  (May). 

1869  They'll  be  a  consultin'   togetlier,  an'  cuttin'  up  didos. — 
Mrs  Stowe,  *  Oldtown  Folks,'  chap,  viii, 

)lease. 

3  early  accustomed  not  to  bo  nice  or  difficult 

ig. — Tr.    *  RoUin's  Ancient  History  '   (1827), 

.D.) 

y]  asked  if  we  were  not  l^^nglish,  and  said  she 

ot  wait  upon  us,  "  we  should  be  difficult — 

'  Journey  in  America,'  p.  44  (Phila.). 
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Diffleolt,  V.    To  embarrass.     1608,  1686,  1713:  N.E.D. 

1840    We  do  not  learn  as  they  were  in  the  least  difficuUied  to 

look  upon  him. — Millennial  Star,  June,  p.  42. 
1845     We  are  not  difficuUed  at  all  on  [that]  score. — Bush,  *  The 

Resiurection,'  p.  61  (Bartlett). 
Dig.     A  plodder.     College  slcmg. 
1837  A  clever  soul  is  one,  I  say. 

Who  wears  a  laughing  face  cdl  day. 
Who  never  misses  declamation, 
Nor  cuts  a  stupid  recitation. 
And  yet  is  no  elaborate  dig, 
Nor  for  rank  systems  cares  a  fig. 
Harvardiana,'  iii.  283:    cited  by  B.  H.  Hall,  'College 
Words,'  p.  158(1856). 
1849     Not  as  a  punishment,   but  as  a  recreation  for  digs, — 

*  Letter  to  a  Young  Man,'  p.  14.     (N.E.D.) 
1863     A  *'  dig  "  may  be  at  times  a  genius,  but  a  genius  can  never 

be  a  "  digy — Yale  Lit,  Mag.,  xx\'iii.  199. 
1869     I  am  going  to  study  hard,  but  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  dig, 

— W.  T.  Washburne,  *  Fair  Harvard,'  p.  21  (N.Y.). 
Dig.     To  plod. 

1827-8  I  find  my  eyes  in  doleful  case 

By  diggitig  until  midnight. 

*  Harvard  Register,'  p.  312.     (N.E.D.) 
Digger.     A  Digger  Indian. 

1837  Sometimes  the  Diggers  aspire  to  nobler  game. — Washington 
Irving,  *  Captain  Bonneville,'  ii.  209.     (N.E.D.) 

1855  These  diggers  have,  each  one,  a  stick,  a  long  slender  stick, 
with  a  hook  at  the  end  of  it . . .  .The  object  of  the  hook  is 
to  assist  them  in  pursuing  the  lizard,  a  chief  article  of 
food  witli  them.  The  hztu'd  runs  for  his  life,  when  he 
sees  one  of  these  diggers  with  his  stick,  and  gets  into  a  hole. 
The  Indian  puts  in  this  hooked  stick  and  brings  it  out,  and 
quick  he  is  broiled  and  eaten. — Mr.  Benton  of  Missouri, 
House  of  Kepr.,  Jan.  30  :  Cong.  Globe,  p.  477. 

Diggings.     A  mine.     Lelaud,  1538.     (N.E.D.) 

1812  The  different  mines,  or  di(j<jings,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  are  scattered  over  tliis  district. — H.  M.  Bracken- 
ridge,  *  Views  of  Louisiana,*  p.  146  (1814). 

Diggings.     Lodgings,  place  of  abode. 

1838  It's  about  time  we  shoidd  go  to  oiu*  diggings. — J.  C.  Neal, 
'  Charcoal  Sketclies,'  ii.  119  (Farmer). 

1842     With  whom  did  tlie  idea  originate  ?     It's  novel  in  these 

"  diggins  "  at  least. — Phila.  Spirit  of  the  2'i)/h€S,  May  6. 
1S44     *  Martin  Chuzzlewit.'     (N.E.D.) 
1S49     [Ho]  strode  a  riirht  smart  chance  of  a  critter,  tliat  couldn't 

be  beat  in  "  them  digijiyis-,'^  if  you'd  believe  him. — KnicL 

Mag.,  xxxiv.  llo  (Aug.). 
ISioo     The   smartest    weather    iliat   can   he   eatched   up   in   any 

l>ody's  di'jijiu'is  [is  found   herej. — Ihi-ily  Morning  Hirald, 

St.  Louis,  Jan.  14. 
1853     How  dare  you  talk  thus  in  these  da\s,  and  above  all  in 

these  diggings  f — '  Fun  and  Eai-nest,'  p.  239  (N.Y.). 
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Dime.     One-tenth  of  a  dollar. 

1786     Aug.  8.     Order  of  the  CJontinental  Congress.     (N.E.D.) 

1789     If  the  unit  dollar  was  mcuie  worth  exactly  100  diames, 

of  the  value  of  English  half-pence,  it  would  then  be  50d. 

sterling. — Gazette  of  the  U,S„  N.Y.,  July  4.     [The  writer 

evidently  wrote  dismes  for  cents.] 
1799     Elias  Boudinot,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Mint,   on  Jan.   3 

reports  the  coinage  of   "  27,550  Dismes,'' — The  Aurora, 

Phila.,  March  20. 

1848  I  got  many  a  new  penny  and  shining  half -dime, — Knick, 
Mag,,  xxxii.  231  (Sept.). 

1861     "  Music  of  the  Dollars  and  the  Dimes,''  a  poem  in  imitation 

of  The  Bells.— M,  xxxviii.  412  (Oct.). 
Dime  Novel.     A  romance  of  the  lurid  kind. 
1879     The  boy  who  reads  dime  novels  wants  to  be  a  pirate. — 

Henry  George,  *  Progress  and  Poverty,*  p.  443.     (N.E.D.) 
1888     The  story  of  this  crime  is  a  strange  one,  €md  smacks  some- 

»vhat  of  the  dijthe  novel. — Missouri  Bepublican,  Feb.   24 

(Farmer). 
1888     The  hazers  in  college  are  the  men  who  have  been  bred  upon 

dime-novels  and  the  prize-ring,  in  spirit  at  least,  if  not  in 

fact. — George  W.  Ciu*tis  in  Harper's  Monthly,  Ixxvi.  636. 
1890     There  W8ks  enough  desperate  history  in  the  httle  town 

[of  Hays  City,  Kansas]  in  that  one  siunmer  to  make  a 

whole  library  of  dime  novels. — Mrs.  Custer,  *  Following  the 

Guidon,' p.  154(N.Y.). 

Dinner  Horn.    See  quotation. 

1849  The  dinner  horn  will  be  heard  across  broad  fields,  and 
will  be  answered  by  the  keen  appetites  attendant  upon 
honest  labor. — Mr.  Sawyer  of  Ohio,  House  of  Repr., 
Jan.  10  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  80,  App. 

Dipper.     A  ladle.     1801,  George  Mason,  supplement  to  Johnson  ; 

1828,  Webster.     N.E.D. 
1904     The  negro  held  up  a  full  dipper,  and  the  preacher  drank 

copiously.  —  W.   N.    Harben,    *  The    Georgians,'    p.    90 

(Harpers). 
Dipper,  The.     Charles's  Wain. 
1842     You  all  know  the  Dipper  ?     Yes,  it  is  in  the  Great  Bear. 

The  Lfittle  Dipper  is  in  Ursa  Minor. — *  Lowell  Offering,' 

ii.  234,  236. 
1858     [The  comet's  tail]  is  at  least  as  long  as  the  whole  of  the 

Great  Dipper.— Thore&u,  *  Autumn  '  (1894),  p.  74.  (N.E.D.) 
1869     [They  would]  search  the  skies  for  constellations  that  never 

iissociato  with  the  "  Big  Dipper  "  they  were  so  tired  of. — 

*  The  Imiocents  Abroad,'  chap.  i. 
Dipping.     See  quotations. 
1853      This  horrible  practice,  called  in  lower  Virginia  and  Nortli 

Carolina  dipping,   is   of  respoetable  standing. — Futnam's 

Mag.,  i.  142  (Feb.). 
1857     8iie  was  suspected  of  a  mysterious  habit  denominated  in 

Southern  parlance  "  dippiruf,'' — in  other  words,  of  cliewing 

snuff. — ^Thomas  B.  Gunn,   '  New  York  Boarding  Houses,' 

p.  221. 
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Dirk,  V.    To  Btab  with  a  dirk  or  dagger. 

1689  For  a  misobliging  word 

She'll  durk  her  neighbour  o'er  the  board. 

W.  Cleland,  *  Poems.'     (N.E.D.) 
1808    Wrench  off    the  bayonet  and    dirk  the  foe.  —  Barlow, 

*  Columbiad/  vii.  356.     (N.E.D.) 
1823    They  would  take  the  hberty  to  scratch  me  like  a  tiger,  and 
gouge,  and  dirk  me. — W.  Faux,  *  Memorable  Days,'  p.  194 
(Lond.). 

1823  [I  was]  well  pleased  to  turn  my  back  on  all  the  spitting, 
gouging,  dirking,  duelling,  swefiring,  cuad  st€uring  of  Old 
Kentucky.—/^.,  p.  103. 

1825  He  had  changed  his  mind  as  to  the  dirking. . .  .[He]  swore 
the  fellow  ought  to  be  "  dirked,"  the  usual  phrase  for  the 
punishment  of  shght  offences  among  these  humane  re- 
pubUcans. — J.  K.  Paulding,  *  John  Bull  in  America,* 
pp.  39,  146  (Lond.). 

1830  The  assassin  determined  to  dirk  him  in  the  street  on  his 
return. — Mass.  Spy,  June  2. 

1837  He  might  have  been  disarmed  and  shot,  or  dirked,  by  the 
other  party.  —  Mr.  Wise  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Feb.  17  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  225. 

1847  One  who  had  kiUed  his  man  in  a  duel,  or  dirked  his  friend 
in  a  scuffle. — J.  K.  Paulding,  *  American  Comedies,'  p.  181 
(N.Y.). 

Diseoloured.     Black.     Very  rarely  used. 

1824  The  worshippers  enter  their  pews,  except  the  discoloured 
ones,  who  remain  bowed  down  in  the  aisle. — Arthur 
Singleton,  *  Letters  from  the  South  and  West,'  p.  12 
(Boston). 

Dis-elect.     See  quotation. 

1860  On  Friday  last,  when  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  Speaker,  he 
was  diselected  by  the  withdrawal  of  certain  votes. — Mr. 
Keitt  of  S.  Carohna,  House  of  Kepr.,  Feb.  1  :  Cong.  Globe, 
p651. 

Disfellowship,  v.     See  Fellowship. 

Disgruntled.     Offended,  discontented. 

1682  Hodge  was  a  little  dwgnmtled  at  tliat  Inscription. — H. 
Cave,  '  History  of  Popery,'  iv.  79.     (N.E.D.) 

1716  The  word  occiu^  in  Read's  Weekly  Journal,  Oct.  6. — Notes 
and  Queries,  11.  S.  i.  178. 

1802  The  disbanded  few  are  everlastingly  trumping  up  some 
infamous  falsehood ....  in  troivsonable  night  Caucusses, 
wliich  it  is  certain  are  frequently  hold  in  Xow  York. — 
*  Letters  to  Alexander  llainiltoii,'  p.  11  (X.V.).  This 
form  of  the  word  is  very  uncoinnion. 

1811  Dis(jruntid  is  defined  in  tlio  'Lexicon  lJ5alatronieum '  as 
*'  offended,  disobliged." 

1821  Dr.  Dwight  quotes  disgruntled  (for  offended)  as  a  Cockney- 
ism.—'  Travels,'  iv.  280. 
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Disgruntled — contd, 

1877     Congressman  Carr  misses  no  opportimity  of  getting  in  a 

whack  at  his  disgruntled  party  friends. — N,x.  Tribune, 

Feb.  28  (Bartlett). 
1884    He  is  very  much  disgruntled  at  Cleveland's  nomination. — 

Lisbon  (Dak.)  Star,  July  18.     (N.E.D.) 
1909    A  heavy  charge  of  dynamite,  S€dd  to  have  been  fired  by 

disgruntled    laborers, ....  exploded    with    a    tremendous 

crash. — N,  Y,  Evening  Post,  April  1. 

Disremember.     Dial,  in  England,  and  common  in  the  north  of 

Ireland. 
1854     People   generally   kiss   [the   Pope's]   toe, — ^I   disremember 

which  one, — but  I  didn't. — Knick,  Mag,,  xliii.  648  (June). 
1860    [Our  readers]  may  not  disremember  that  four  yeturs  ago,  &c. 

— /d.,  Ivi.  153  (Aug.). 

Disrupt.  To  break  asunder.  Used  in  a  literal  sense  by  Scoresby, 
1817.    N.E.D. 

1860  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  believe  our  Government  is 
going  to  bo  dissolved,  and  the  Union  disrupted,  within  a 
year. — Mr.  Foster  of  Conn.,  U.S.  Senate,  Jan.  4  :  Cong. 
Globe,  p.  326. 

1861  That  great  principle  disrupted  the  Democratic  party; 
it  has  now  disrupted  the  Union. — Mr.  Wigfall  of  Texas 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Jan.  31  :  O.  J.  Victor,  *  History  of  the 
Southern  Rebellion,'  L  323. 

Distance,  to  take.     To  go  far  away.     Rare. 

1838  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  Mormons  will  "  take  distanccy^^ 
and  leave  the  haunts  of  ci'^ilized  men. — The  Jeffersonian, 
Dec.  8  :  from  the  Baltimore  Patriot. 

Disunionlst.     An  advocate  of  disunion. 

1850  In  showing  the  danger  to  the  Union,  I  think  I  have  desig- 
nated the  distinio^iists, — Mr.  Venable  of  N.C.,  House  of 
Repr.,  Feb.  19  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  164,  Appendix. 

1850  If  I  believed  with  Garrison  that  the  Constitution  was 
"  a  compact  with  hell,"  I  should  be  with  Garrison  a  dis- 
unionlsty — an  open  and  avowed  one. — Mr.  Duer  of  N.Y., 
the  same,  April  10  :   id,,  p.  455,  App. 

1850  I  was  not  awai*o  of  any  indication  having  been  made 
that  there  was  a  single  disunioniM  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  I  do  not  know  any.  (Mr.  Davis  of  Miss.)  I  know 
several,  and  nioro  than  several....!  intend  to  tear  off 
the  lion's  sl\iu  from  two  or  three  disunionists  of  very 
prominent  standinir.  (Mr.  Footo  of  Miss.)  U.S.  Senate, 
July  18:  iil.y  p.  1.391,  App. 

1879  The  FederaHsts  characterized  their  opponents. ..  .as  dis- 
organizers.  di.siinionists,  and  traitors. — H.  Adams,  *  Albert 
Gallatin,'  ii.  102  (Century  Diet.). 
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Dive.     A  low  resort,  devoted  to  drinking,  gambling,  &c, 

1882  The  proprietor  of  a  New  York  ''dive,'' — Societt/,  Nov.  11. 
(N.E.D.) 

1883  Those  who  frequent  the  opium-smoking  dives, — Harper  8 
Magazitw,  p.  945.     (N.E.D.) 

1888     A  plot  to  entrap  young  women  for  the  dhcs  of  Northern 

Wisconsui    has    boon    disouvcred. — Trot/    Daily    Times, 

Feb.  7  (Farmer). 
1909     The  opponents  of  the  liquor  traffic  have  fairly  forced  home 

upon  the  trade  the  acknowledgment  of  its  responsibility 

for  the  **  dive,''  the  disreputable,  illegal  den  wliere  Hquor 

furnishes   the   fit   nucleus   for   vice   of   all   sorts. — X.Y. 

Evening  Post,  Sept.  2. 
Divide.     A  watershed. 
1807     Struck  and  passed  the  divide  between  [the  two  rivers.] — 

Pike,  *  Sources  of  the  Mississippi '  (1810),  ii.  136.     (N.E.D.) 
1817     We  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  creek,  and  came  to  what  is 

called  a  dividing  ridge.     (Note.)     A  term  given  to  any 

elevation  that  separates  the  head  waters  of  one  creek 

from  those  of  another. — John  Bradbury,  *  Travels,'  p.  CO. 
1809     There  are  vast  fields  of  gold  over  the  Yellowstone  diVw/e. — 

A.  K.  McClure,  *  Rocky  Mountains,'  p.  269. 
1878     It  took  me  all  the  next  day  to  pass  the  "  divide,*' — J.  H. 

Beadle,  *  Western  Wilds,'  p.  168. 
1878     Roseburg    is   south  of  the  **  divide,"  and  on   the   slope 

towards  the  Klamath. — Id.,  p.  398. 
1888     [I  saw  them]  swing  themselves  into  the  saddle,  and  dis- 
appear over  the  divide. — Mrs.   Custer,   *  Tentinj;  on   the 

Plains,'  p.  624. 
1890     In  the  ascent  of  the  divide  the  horse  often  caught  up  with 

the    groaning,    puffing,    laboring    buffalo. — Mrs.    Custer, 

*  Following  the  Guidon,'  p.  208. 
1899     Divide  after  divide  stretched  before  us,  like  the  illimitable 

waves  of  a  great  white  sea.  — Mrs.  C\ister,   *  Boots  and 

Saddles.'  p.  259. 

%*  See  also  Appendix  XVII. 
Diving-hOOlcs.  Appliances  for  picking  pockets,  c^c. 
1795  Thus  have  I  seen  a  thief ... . 

Slink  all  so  kindly  'mong  the  gatlierinsz  crowd. 
And  in  their  pockets  use  his  din'ng  hook\^. 

Gazette  of  the  U.S.,  Pliila.,  March  2. 
1821     [The  boy]  fastened  his  little  thieving  hook{f  upon  a  pair  of 

silver  pint  mugs. — Mctss.  Spi/,  Aug.  1. 
Diwy.     To  divide  up  profits.     A  Divvy.     A  divicliuL'  up. 
1890     The  chiefs   have   large   families,   and   the    *'  divrits' "    ar«^ 

inadequate  for  their  support. — The  Xation  (X.V.),  April  10. 

(N.E.D.) 
1890     Divvy  commish  with  you ....  I — ah — might  divri/  with  you, 

though,  to  make  a  trade. — Van  Dyke,  '  Millionaires  of  a 

Day,'  pp.  134,  136. 
1 909     Unless  the  [spoilsmen]  had  struck  hands  with  t  he  Democrat  s 

on  the  basis  of  an  equal  '"divvy.'' — X.Y.  Everting  Post, 

Feb.  8. 
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Dixie.  The  Southern  States.  See  Putnam's  *  History  of  the 
Rebellion,'  i.  113  (Farmer).  Albert  Pike's  song  of  *  Dixie  ' 
is  reprinted  in  *  War  Poetry  of  the  South,'  1867,  the 
refrain  being  i 

Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie  ! 

Hurrah  !    Hurrah  ! 
For  Dixie's  land  we'll  take  our  stand, 
To  live  and  die  for  Dixie,  &c. 
See  also  Appendix  XVIII. 

1863  Perhaps  now  we  will  see  the  Colorado  Brigade,  €uid  then 
hurrah  for  Dixie  / — Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver, 
Feb.  12. 

1864  "  Our  last  day  in  Dixie.'*  Heading  of  an  article  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Dec,  p.  715. 

1866  I'm  a  good  Union  reb,  and  my  battle  cry  is  Dixie  and  the 
Union.— C.  H.  Smith,  *  Bill  Arp,'  p.  139. 

1901  Boys,  I  tried  this  once  before,  and  failed  ;  now  I  will 
succeed,  or  leave  my  bones  in  Dixie. — W.  Pittenger, 
*  The  Great  Locomotive  Chase,'  p.  101  (Phila.). 

Do.     To  suffice,  to  cuiswer  (trans.). 

1846  I  have  just  enough  [pocket  change]  to  do  we  to  the  end 
of  the  session. — Mr.  Houston  of  Alabama,  House  of  Repr., 
July  20  :    Cong.  Globe,  p.  1118. 

Do  up  brown.  To  do  up  thoroughly,  in  a  good  or  a  bad  sense, 
as  it  may  happen. 

0.1848  Nature  seemed  to  take  particular  pains  to  have  every- 
thing as  it  should  be, — "  done  up  hroivn,''  as  they  say  in  the 
Bowery. — Dow,  Jun,  *  Patent  Sermons,'  i.  188. 

1851  From  the  way  the  negro  acted  and  looked  at  me,  I  thought 
he  was  doin'  tip  the  rascal  very  hrovm. — *  An  Arkansas 
Doctor,'  p.  162. 

1854  All  I  have  got  to  say  is,  you  did  me  up  brown, — a  good  deal 
browner  than  I  expected. — Weekly  Oregonian,  June  17 

Do  tell.     See  quotation  1842. 

1823  "  7)o  tell  r'  exclaimed  Remarkable,  "and  doos  the  sea 
run  as  high  as  mountains  ?  " — J.  F.  Cooper,  *  The  Pioneers,' 
ii.  59  (Lond.,  1827). 

1842  Among  the  peculiar  expressions  in  use  in  Maine  we  noticed  ^ 
that,  when  a  person  has  communicated  some  intelligence  in 
which  the  hearer  f eols  an  interest,  he  manifests  it  by  saying  : 
*'  I  want  to  know  "  ;  and  when  he  has  cone  hided  his  narra- 
tive, the  hearer  will  reply  :  *'  O  !  rfo  tell  !  " — J.  S.  Bucking- 
ham, *  Eastern  and  Western  States,'  i.  177. 

1853  Do  tell  I  I  want  to  know  !  Did  you  ever  !  Such  a  power- 
ful right  smart  chance  of  learning  as  you  have  is  enough 
to  split  your  head  open  right  smack. — Daily  Morning 
Herald,  St.  Louis,  April  11. 

1853  At  last  sez  I,  "  Jidge.  did  you  ever  have  your  portrait 
tuck?"  "No,"  sez  he,  as  ugly  as  you  please.  ^*  Dew 
tell,''  says  I. — Knick.  Mag.,  xlii.  223  (Sept.). 
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Do  tell — contd, 

1857     "  I  want  to  know !  *'  exclaimed  the  elder.     "  Why  how  you 
-  talk  !  "  said  the  postmaster.      **  Now  du  tell !  "  cried  the 
blacksniitli.— /rf.,  1.  238  (Sept.). 
1871     Mrs.  Stowe,  *  Oldtown  Fireside  Stories,'  p(issim. 

Dock  Fever.     The  Yellow  Fever,  brought  in  from  foreign  ports. 

1790     Thase  and  such  places  are  visited  by  the  dock  fever, — 

yellow  fever  if  vou  please. — Gazette  of  the    L\«S.,   Phila., 

Aug.  6. 

1799  I  presume  you  have  heard  of  our  being  again  fifflicted 
[in  New  York]  with  the  Dock,  or  Yellow  Fewer, — The 
Aurora,  Pliila.,  Aug.  2. 

Doekety  formerly  Docquet.     A  list  of  causes  set  down  for  trial. 

1790  The  plea  entered  on  the  docquet. — Dallas,  *  Law  Reports,' 
i.  382.     (X.E.D.) 

1800  Only  one  cause  appeared  on  the  docquet. — Addison,  *  Law 
Reports,'  p.  14.     (X.E.D.) 

1846  At  the  adjourmnent  of  the  last  term  of  the  Supreme  Court 
fof  the  U.S.]  there  remained  on  the  docket  undecided 
1U9  cases. — Mr.  Jolmson  of  L(»uisiana  in  the  Senate, 
Jan.  28  :    Cofig.  Olohi,  p.  201. 

Doek-lOg.     See  quotation. 

1822  [He]  was  instantly  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  pile  of  dock-logs, 
wliicli  he  was  assisting  to  raft. — Mass.  Spy,  May  1. 

Doctor.     A  sea-cook. 

1821     The  cook,  at  sea,  is  generally  called  doctor. — Mass.  Spy, 

Aug.  1. 
1830     The  cook  is  in  fact  called  the  '"doctor"  in  all  [American] 

mcrcliant  sliips. — N.  Dana,  '  A  Mariner's  Sketches,'  p.  33 

Dodge  the  question,  the  vote,  the  issue.    To  evade  it. 

1840  [It  has  been  siiiZLrested]  tliat  I  dodged  the  vote.  Now  I  beg 
leave  to  say  that  1  am  not  in  tlie  liabit  of  "  dodging  "  any 
question. — Mr.  T.  H.  King  of  Georgia,  House  of  Repr., 
July  20  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  1118. 

Dodger.  A  soft  cake  of  wheat  or  maize,  somewhat  resembling  a 
pancake. 

18:>4  We  sometimes  had  to  live  mostly  on  jolumy-cake  anil 
corn-doilgers.  and  sometimes  our  living  was  scant. — Heber 
C.  Kimbairs  Journal  ;  in  The  Prophet,  X.Y.,  March  15, 
1845. 

1845  1  tarried  to  breakfast,  which  consisted  of  a  good  cup  of 
coffee,  and  a  fowl,  with  some  corn  bread,  or  "  dodger." — 
P.  P.  Pratt,  Account  of  his  escape  :    The  Prophet,  Feb.  18. 

1845  Our  traveller  forgot  his  surprise  at  the  diminutive  area 
of  the  Texan  capital,  over  a  good  supper  of  '"  ccn-n-dodgt  rs  " 
and  chicken-fixins. — Cornelius  Mathews,  '  Writings,'  i.  164. 

1847  The  Sucker  State,  the  country  of  vast  projected  raihoads, 
LTOod  corndodger,  splendid  banking  houses,  and  poor 
(  urieuty. — '  Streaks  uf  Squatter  Life,'  &c.,  p.  28  (Phila.). 
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Dodger — corud, 

1850  Who  was  it,  sir,  that  in  1828  could  condemn  the  erection 
of  liickory  poles,  yet  in  1840  coidd  build  log  cabins,  drink 
heurd  cider,  and  nibble  corn  dodgers  ? — Mr.  Olds  of  Ohio, 
House  of  Repr.,  July  24  :   Gong.  Globe,  p.  946,  Appendix. 

1852  Corn-cake,  in  all  its  varieties  of  hoe-cake,  dodgers, 
muffins.—'  Uncle  TonVs  Cabin,'  chap.  iv.     (N.E.D.) 

1854  The  boarders  and  guests  of  the  tavern  had  to  rough  it  on 
com  dodger,  as  it  was  called. — J.  G.  Baldwin,  'Flush 
Times,'  p.  142. 

1855  When  tea-time  approached,  the  dodger  was  mixed  cmd 
placed  at  the  fire. — E.  W.  Famham,  *  Life  in  Prairie  Land,' 
p.  138. 

1856  He  opened  a  pouch,  which  he  wore  on  his  side,  and  took 
from  tiience  one  or  two  corn-dodgers,  and  half  a  boiled 
rabbit. — Mrs.  Stowe,  *  Dred,'  chap.  xl. 

1856  The  only  nourisliment  many  could  give  the  sick  was  a 
coarse  corn  dodger, — George  A.  Smith  at  the  Bowery, 
Salt  Lake  City,  April  6  :   '  Joiu'nal  of  Discourses,'  iii.  290. 

1856  We  were  awaiting  the  approacliing  meal  of  corn  dodgers 
and  bacon. — Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xxi.  145. 

1860  You  could  not  procure  hands,  if  you  should  propose 
to  feed  them  on  ''  corn  dodders  "  (an  elegant  word  which 
Webster  has  omitted)  and  fat  bacon. — Letter  to  Oregofi 
Argus,  Nov.  10. 

1864  Corn-dodgers  made  of  confisoated  corn,  fried  with  con- 
Escated  pork,  and  anointed  with  confisoated  molasse.^?, — 
Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xxix.  182. 

Dodger.     A  hand-bill. 

1884  Dodgers  of  warning  distributed  at  the  different  polling- 
places. — Fargo  (Dak.)  Broatlaxe,  April  7.     (N.E.D.) 

1888  1  would  have  a  jj^reat  quantity  of  little  dodgers  printed, 
to  tlirow  around  every  wliere. — Texas  Si  flings,  Sept.  15 
(Farmer). 

Dog    on  it,  Doggone,     a  piece  of  vulgar  profanity,  common  in 
mining  camps  :   possibly  inventeti  in  Scotland. 

1834  Dog  out,  you'll  bring  bluid. — *  Noctes  Ambrosian83, 
Blackwood,  xxxvi.  132. 

1892     See  a  letter  by  IMr.  J.   B.  Hari'ison  of  New  Hampshire, 

in  The  Nation,  N.V.,  liv.  303. 
1851     Mayne  Uoid,  '  The  Scalp-hunters.'     (N.E.D.) 

Doggery.     A  low  drinking-placo. 

1835  A  ?^i>rt  of  Diitoli  doggery,  or  sailor's  hotel,  situated  near 
the  wharf. —I).  P.  Thoinp.son,  '  Timotliy  Peacock,'  p.  140. 

1848  TJie  dnmkard,  while  rechng  lioiueward  from  the  doggerij, 
is  attraeted  by  both  sides  ut'  the  street,  which  accounts  for 
liis  diai^onul  Ill()^•e^lents. — Dow,  Jun.,  'Patent  Sermons,' 
i.  99. 

1850  A  doggery  is  too  contemptible  for  any  man  who  has  a 
soul  more  elevated  tlian  the  swine  to  condescend  to. 
— Frontier  (lunrdian,  ]\Iareh  20  (Orson  Hyde,  editor). 
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Doggery — cofau, 

1850  [I  heaved]  a  delectable  morsel  [of  mud],  as  I  passed  the 
**  doggert/y''  full  in  the  mouth  of  a  picayune  demagogue, 
and  hit  him  "vim''  in  the  patent  orifice. — *  Odd  Leaves,' 
p.  91  (Pliila.). 

1854  An  altercation  Imd  arisen  at  tlie  gi'ocery  (fashionably 
called  doggery). — J.  G.  Baldwin,  '  Flush  Times,'  p.  65. 

1854  And  then  the  doggery- kerprrs  got  to  st^llin'  hcker  by  tho 
drink,  instead  of  the  hah-pint,  and  a  dime  a  drink  at  that. 
--Id.,  p.  308. 

1855  Some  say  that  this  fellow-feeling  between  him  and  tho 
mai*shal  results  from  the  fact  that  ho  was  a  doggery-kre^Kr 
in  the  States. — Weekly  Oregon ian,  April  7. 

1850     Tho  present  law  does  not  prevent  doggeries. — Id.,  Feb   2. 

1857  [He  has  to]  support  such  a  man,  no  matter  whether  ho 
keeps  a  doggery,  a  groggery,  or  whether  he  is  an  honest 
man  or  a  rogue. — John  Taylor  at  tho  Bowery,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Auff.  9  :   *  Journal  of  Discourse^,'  v.  119. 

1858  I  found  copies  stuck  up  on  every  blacksmith  shop,  doggery , 
and  store-door  in  tho  Frog  Mountain  Range. — '  Sut 
Lovengood's  Lizards,'  in  tho  Olympia  (W.T.)  Pioneer, 
Feb.  2(». 

1804  It  took  only  a  few  years  to  fill  Jonesville  with  d^uggeries 
and  loafers. — J.  (!.  Holland,  *  Letters  to  tho  Joneses,'  p.  15. 

Dog-hook,     See  Fid-hook. 

Dog-soldier.     See  quotations. 

1840  The  offer  was  (pnckly  accepted,  for  the  d(*g-.soidnr  was 
poor.  (Xote.)  Tliis  is  the  title  of  those  sekn^'ted  to  super- 
intend the  civil  affairs  of  [an  Indian]  village. — Kulus  1>. 
Sajze,  *  Scenes  in  the  Kocky  Mountains,'  p.  94  (Pliila.). 

1S78  Dog  soidkra  are  outcasts  or  runaways  fron\  all  the  [Indian] 
tribes,  who  get  together  in  squads.— -J.  H.  Beadle,  '  \\'estcrn 
Wilds,'  p.  502. 

Dog-town.     A  coimnunity  of  prairie  dogs.     See  pKAirviL-Doc;. 

Dogs.     See  quotation. 

1833  Two  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  dog.s  /  saitl  1  to  myself- - 
what  docs  that  mean?  1  found  out  that  boml>  nr  pro- 
missory notes  were  termed  (/'>f/^\  and  they  witc  >aid  to  be 
of  a  good  or  bad  breed  according  to  the  ability  and  punctu- 
ality of  the  obligor. — '  Sketches  uf  David  Crockett,'  p.  I'Jl 
(X.V.).     This  use  is  obsolete. 

Doings.     Materials  for  a  meal :  conunoiily  used  as  an  affix. 

1838  [It  is  said]  that  the  first  incjuiiy  made  of  the  jZMest  by  the 
[Illinois]  village  landlord  is  the  l\>llowing  :  "  VVcll,  stran- 
ger, what'll  ye  take  :  wheat -bread  and  chicken  tixens.  t>r 
corn-breati  and  (H>mmon  din'iis  /  by  (hi*  latter  being  signilieii 
bacon. — K.  Flau;:,  '  The  Far  \Ve>t,'  ii.  72  (X.Y.). 

1S43  A  snug  breakfast  of  chicken  fixins.  opus,  hmn-doins,  and 
even  slapjacks. — K.  Carlton,  *  The  New  rurchase,'  ii.  58. 
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Doings— cotO^f. 

1847     Flour    doins    an'    chicken    fixins,   an'    four    uncommon 

fattest  big  goblers  rosted  I  ever  seed. — *  Billy  Warwick's 

Wedding,'  p.  104  (Phila.). 
1856     Pretty  girl  there  in  the  black  fixings,  and  white  arrange- 
ments, with  blue  doings. — Knick  Mag.,  xlvii.  406  (April). 

This  use  is  very  imcommon. 
1859    Tell  Sal  to  knock  over  a  chicken  or  two,  and  get  out  some 

flour,  and  have  some  fiour-doina  and  chicken-fixins  for  the 

stranger. — Id.y  liii.  317  (March). 
1859    Instead  of  *' store- tea,"  they  had  only  saxifax  tea-doina^ 

without  milk. — Id.,  liii.  318. 

Do-less.     Lazy,  sliiftless.     A  word  introduced  into  the  U.S.  from 

Scotland. 
1788  Hard  is  the  fate  o'  ony  doless  tyke 

That's  forced  to  mcu'ry  ane  lie  disna  like. 

E.  Picken,  *  Poems,'  p.  148  (Jamieson's  Diet.). 

DoU-baby.     A  doll.     Either  word  was  applied  to  the  effigies  sent 

over  from  Paris  to  exhibit  the  new  fashions. 
1795     She  looked  more  like  a  doll  from  Boston  than  a  live  girl. — 

Gazette    of   the    l/.S.,    March    10 ;     from    the    Connecticut 

Courant. 
1800  I  say,  how  could  you  thus  return 

A  Holland  Doll  ?  Who  did  adorn 
Your  head  in  this  prodigious  dress 
Of  foreign  gewgaws,  &c. 

The    Intelligencer,    Lancaster,    Pa.  :     from    the    Carolina 

OazeUe. 
1807     The  dresses  of  tlie  annual  doU-babics  from  Paris. — ^Thomas 

Jefferson  to  Dr.  Wistar,  June  21. 
1854     TJie  little  girls,  who  had  been  petted  by  tlieir  fathers  and 

mothers  like  doll-babies. — J.  G.  Baldwin,  *  Flush  Times,' 

p.  292. 
1857     And  so,  said  Porte-Crayon,  you've  deliberately  gone  back 

to  playing  with  doU-babics  / — 1).   H.   Strother,    *  Virginia 

Illustrated,'  p.  102  (N.Y.). 
1887     Lot  us  light  tlic  candles,  and  play  with  your  doll-babiea. 

— Mrs.  Sniedes,  *  Memorials  of  a  Soutliern  Planter,'  p.  101 

(Baltimore). 

Domestics.     Home  made  cotton  clotli.^.     Malynes,  1022,  N.E.D. 

1810  T}ie  com])romiso  act  is  to  be  violated  by  its  author,  and 
his  country  girl  is  to  give  u})  her  silks»  and  go  back  to  her 
cast-off  caH<'o(\s  iind  donicstirs.  —Mr.  JScvier  of  Arkansas, 
I'.S.  Senate,  Vvh.  20  :   Co)i(f.  Globe,  p.  184,  Ai:)p. 

184G     Worcester's  Diet.     (X.E.D.) 

Domine.  A  parson  or  set  tied  minister.  Tlie  word  came  into 
the  U.S.  throu<;h  the  Dntcii  settlement  of  Kew  York,  and 
is  still  used  jocosely.  In  the  17tli  century,  .says  Watson, 
**  the  principal  person  in  every  Dutch  village  was  the 
'domine  '  or  minister."  —  'Historical  Tales  of  New  York,' 
p.  26(1832). 
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Domine — contd. 

1680  We  went  to  church  in  the  morning,  and  heard  Doininc 
Sehaats  preach. — ^Tr.,  Voyage  to  New  Netherland : 
*  Memoirs  of  Long  Island  Historical  Society  '  (1867),  i.  317. 

a.  17  69  Are  you  the  Domine  of  the  Parisli  ? — Earl  of  Orrery. 
(N.E.D.) 

1824     Wivshington  Irving.     (N.E.D.) 

1831  Ariel  attended  the  Dominies  seriuoiis  regularly,  twice 
every  Sabbath. — J.  K.  Paulding,  *  The  Dutchman  s 
Fireside,'  i.  94  (Lond.). 

Don  Pedro.     Some  kind  of  hquor.     Rare  and  obs. 

1798  A  scgar,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  ghisscs  of  Don  Pedro, — 
Masif.  Spy,  Feb.  21. 

Donate.     To  give.     Very  frequently  used. 

1846  Friends  of  the  cause  in  Massachusetts  and  other  places 
donated  hberally. — S,Y,  Tribune,  Nov.  6  (Bart let t). 

1855  It  is  proposed  that  the  Government  sliall  doiuitc — 1  beg 
pardon,  I  do  not  like  that  word  '"donate,'' — shall  gi*ant 
alternate  sections  of  land. — Mr.  Keitt  of  South  Ciu'oliua, 
House  of  Repr.,  Jan.  30  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  481 

1859  [1  object  to]  the  principle  of  giving  away  the  public  pro- 
perty,— "  donating  "  it,  as  the  title  of  tlie  bill  says  (a  term 
which  I  think  is  unknown  to  the  EngHsh  lanuruagc  ;  1 
suppose  it  means  giving). — Mr.  Ma^ou  of  Virginia,  U.S. 
Senate,  Feb.  1  :  id.,  p.  719. 

Done   gone,  &c.     A  pleonasm  common  aiuung  the  noixi'ocs  and 

those  who  have  to  do  with  them. 
1836     He  had  done  gone  tlu-ee  hours  a^'o. — 'A  Quarter  Wia-v  in 

Kentucky,'  X.V.  Spirit  of  the  Times  :  ed.  1846,  j).  22. 
1836     I'd  doixf  got  the  lifker,  and  I  was  satisfied. — Id.,  p.  94. 
1853     Yes,  Massa,  dcm  no  'count  calves  done  fool  me  agin. — 
Paxton,  *  A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas,'  p.  282. 

1856  You've  done  scared  them  nigirers,  and  Vvv  ecu  aiuost 
made  up  my  mind  to  whale  ye.  —  Yale  Lit.  M(ig.,  xxi.  149. 

1856  Missus,  she's  doiie  got  on  lier  brst  cap,  and  gouo  down  in 
the  parlor. — Mrs.  Stowe,  'Drcd,'  i.  139. 

1885  *' Massa  Capen,"  said  Moses,  "  de  L'n\inn  (Jub-incnt  done 
nuik'c  all  dc  l)}ack  f()Iks  contrabau'  :  now.  sar,  wliat's 
dat  ?  " — Admiral  Porter,  '  Incidciits  of  the  M'ar,'  p.  94. 

Donsy,    dauncy.      Sr.   **  Affrctcdly  mat  ami   trim'':    Jamie^ou. 
Uamsay.  1717  :    X.lO.l). 

1805  Citizen  LalTcrty  must  have  a  "dnnc'i''  opinion  of  tli(^ 
cause,  when  he  is  afraid  to  bet  even. — lAi-nnifUrr  (Pa.) 
Journal,  Oct.  2. 

1806  Tammy  is  quite  a  pleasant  ehiel, 

]5ut  then  he  wears  a  dnncf/  liet^d  [liead]. 
From   *A  Samr,  by  l»urns,  Jun.,'  J^inrastir  Jiit(Ui(f(  nccr, 
Jan.  14. 
1846     I  shall  give  her  enough  to  eat  and  wear,  and  I  don't  calcu- 
late shell  be  very  dnfmse//  if  she  ^^^ts  (hat. — E.  W.  Farn- 
ham,  '  Life  in  Prairie  Land  '  (1855),  p.  39. 
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Donsy,  dauncy — coiud, 

1853  [She  brought  some  letters]  to  my  room,  to  keep  me  from 
feeling  *'  donay^ — Yale  Lit,  May.,  xvii.  223. 

1874  You  look  powerful  dauncy,  said  the  old  man. — ^Edward 
Egglcston,  *  The  Circuit  Rider,'  p.  52  (Lond.,  1895). 

Dor-bug.     A  species  of  flying  beetle. 

1849     The  dor-bugs  hmmned  tlirough  the  tent. — Parkman      The 

Oregon  Trail,'  p.  42.     (N.E.D.) 
1872     Plain  enough  to  those  accustomed  to  handling  dor-bugs 

and  scjuash-bugs. — *  Poet  at  the  Breakfast-Table,'  chap.  ix. 

Dornicky  Darnick.     An  irregular  bit  of  stone. 

1840     See  Cavout. 

18G9  [He  labelled]  the  otlier  haU/'  Daniick  from  the  Tomb  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise." — ^Mark  Twain,  *  New  Pilgrim's 
Progress,'  chap.  iv. 

1878  As  soon  as  he  conceited  what  was  up,  he  gathered  a  darnick, 
and  was  just  drawin'  back  to  send  the  Itrange  dog  where 
there's  no  fleas,  when  tlie  stranger  saw  liim,  and  went  one 
better.— J.  H.  Beadle,  *  Western  Wilds,'  p.  185. 

Dorrite.  A  partisan  of  "  Dorr's  Kebelhon,"  in  Rhode  Island, 
1840. 

1814  Mr.  Dorr,  aided  by  worse  Dorr-men  out  of  Rhode  Ishxnd, 
threw  tliat  State  into  turmoil  and  confusion. — Mr.  Cranston 
of  B.T..  House  of  Repr.,  March  8  :    Con^.  Globe,  p.  359. 

1814  Tlie  Dorritcs  have  gained  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  abroad 
by  rt^prescnting  tliemselves  as  the  exclusive  advocates 
of  the  democratic  doctrine  of  extended  suffrage. ..  .The 
J)orrit(s  met  together  and  resolved  [tliat  the  people 
arc*  sovereign,  as  if  anybody  liad  ever  denied  it. — Mr. 
Potter  of  MA,,  the  same,  March  9  :    Vrf.,  p.  209,  App. 

LS47  1  liold  tliat  wherever  the  idea  is  a  fixed  one,  that  the  mere 
mnuerical  nuijority  have  a  riuht  to  govern — that  tliis  right 
is  IiokU^n  by  a  sort  of  divine  riglit — there  is  then  no  con- 
.-^litutional  liberty.  It  is  Donif^nf . .  .  At  is  bad  enough 
when  applied  to  a  State  ;  but  wlien  iq)})lied  to  the  Union 
it  is  ruinous. — ^Ir.  John  C.  Calhoun  of  S.C.  in  the  Senate, 
Feb.  20:    /(/.,  p.  407. 

1807  '*  C)  I.ordy  lur.  Sir  !  I'm  so  dreadful  afeard  you're  both 
on  you  DorriUtf  ! ''  '"  Dortiii.s  .' ''  *' \vs,  J)on{tcs  f  now 
au't  you  iJorritvsy  both  on  vou  ?  '' — Kiu'ck,  Mag.,  1,  2'JG 
(Sept.). 

Double-barreled.      Ha\ing    (as    the    law-books    say)    a    double 

aspect. 
1777     The  e\«'nt  of  tliis  dnnhlt  harvtlaj  sclKMue  has  been,  that  the 

(•(►lonel   and   lu's  jKUty   arc  drfeated. — M(i)'</la)u/  Journal, 

Sept.  i>. 
18*57     This  was  a  ilouhfr-harn  //t(/eumpliment. — '  Pickwick  Papers,' 

chap,  xxvii.     (N.E.D.) 
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Double  house.  A  house  with  two  windows  on  either  side  of  the 
front  door. 

17(»8  To  he  let,  a  good  large  eonvenieut  double  House,  situate  in 
Medford. — Boston  Evening  Post.  May  9. 

17(58  A  good  largf*  coiivement  Double  House,  which  has  been 
improved  and  w  ell-acciKtonied  as  a  Tavern. — Advt.,  Boston 
Oazftte,  May  23. 

1773  To  be  let,  a  large  double  house,  and  garden. — Newport 
Mereury,  Jan.  11. 

1773  A  large  double  house,  belongs  to  John  Fillis,  Esq.,  of  Halifax. 
— Mass,  Spt/.  Feb.  25. 

1773  To  be  sold,  A  eonvenient  Double-House  and  Two 
Barns. — Mass,  Oazrtte,  April  1. 

Double-jaded.     Equipped  with  a  pillion. 

1835  [They]  joe  on  side  by  side,  with  their  dames  and  sweet- 
hearts riding  "  double- jaded,"'  as  the  Yankees  term  the 
mode,  behind  them. — Ingraham,  *  The  South  West,' 
ii.  55.     See  also  Jaded. 

Double-teaming.     Making  a  joint  attaek. 

18G0  I  saw  a  di-^positiun. .  . . '*  to  double  teams''  on  me. — Mr. 
Stephen  A.  Douixla.-:  of  Illinois,  U.S.  Senate.  Jan.  12  :  Cong. 
Globr,  p.  423.  The  Se  uitor. .  .  .has  no  riglit  to  say  there 
is  any  disposition  to  **  double  teams  "  on  liim. — Mr.  Davis, 
id,,  423.  In  respect  to  the  Senator's  allusion  to  *'  double- 
teaming '^  upon  hnn....I  do  not,  &e. — !Mr.  C.  C.  Clav, 
id.,  p.  424. 

Double  trouble.     A  negro  danee. 

1807-8  Xo  Long  Island  negi*o  eould  sluiftle  you  *'  double-trouhle  " 
more  scientifically. — W.  Irvinii,  *  Salmagundi,'  p.  79. 
(X.E.D.) 

1809  He  likewise  ordered  that  the  ladies,  and  indetxl  the  crentle- 
men.  should  use  no  other  step  in  dancing  than  shutHe  and 
turn,  and  double  trouble. — The  same,  *  Historv  of  Xew 
York  '  (ISl-^K  ii.  107. 

1903  *'  A  ne-zro  dancing  step,"  still  used  in  Southern  Missoiu*i. — 
*  Dialect  Xotes,'  ii.  312. 

Dough.     Money.     Colleire  antl  political  slanir. 

1851  He  thinks  he  will  pick  liis  way  out  of  the  Society's  embar- 
rassments, providetl  li«^  can  get  suilicient  dough. —  Yale 
Tomahawk',  Feb. 

Doughboy.  Primarily  a  dongh-eake  bake<l  for  sailors;  then 
a  brass  button  of  similar  shaj^e.  worn  by  tho  infantry  ;  lastly, 
a  foot  soldier. 

10S5      Hingrose.  *  Bucanicrs  of  Amerit'O.'     (X.E.D.) 

l»;i>7     Dampicr's  *  Vinai^cs.'      (X.K.D.) 

1S«»7  **  Wasn't  I  glad  1  was  n«n  a  (hxuifthu^t  !  "  —  Letter  of  Oeneral 
Custer.  March  28.  (Xott\)  A  '{(""ihb'-j  is  a  small  round 
doiiLrhimt  sers'e<i  tosailor-on  ^luphoanl.Lirnrrally  \\  iih  lia^ii. 
Karly  in  the  civil  war,  the  term  was  apj>licd  to  tlie  lariat* 
glcbular  brass  ])uttons  oi  the  intaniry  uniform,  from  which 
it  passtxl  by  natural  transition  \o  the  infantrymen  them- 
selves.— Mrs.  Custer,  'Tenting  on  the  Plains,'  p.  510 
(1888). 
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Doughboy — contd. 

1867  She  was  so  accustomed  to  fast  riding  with  our  cavalry, 
she  does  not  know  how  to  treat  a  dough-boy. — Letter  of 
Mrs.  Custer,  March  :    id.,  p.  532. 

Doughface.  Northern  men  who  were  for  maintaining  slavery  in 
the  South.  Word  invented  by  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
Va.  It  has  been  contended  that  lie  meant  doe-fucc  :  see 
*  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,'  xiii.  497  (1885). 

1820  [Randolph  said  tlie  northern  members  who  voted  for 
slavery  in  Missouri]  got  scared.  They  saw  their  dough 
faces  in  the  glass,  and  were  frightened. — Mass,  Spy, 
March  22  :    from  the  Rliode  Island  American. 

1820     He   said,  **  I    knew  these  would    give  way.      They  were 
scared  at  their  own  dough  faces.     Yes,  they  were  scared  at 
their  own  dough  faces.     We  had  them." — Id.,  April   19 
from  the  New  Bransn}ick  Times ^  April  13. 

1834  How  familiar  have  the  epithets  of  **  Wliit^  slave"  and 
^'  dough- face'''  become! — J.  G.  Whit  tier,  *  Works/  iii. 
87.     (N.E.D.) 

1838  The  two  words  (dough  faces),  with  which  that  gentleman 
taunted  oiu*  Northern  friends,  did  more  injmy  than  any 
two  words  I  have  e\er  known. — Hem-y  Clay  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  :    Cong.  Globe,  p.  71,  App. 

1841  The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Linn)  has  suggested 
something  about  representatives  from  the  North  dis- 
regai'ding  the  interests  of  their  constituents,  and  asserted 
that  some  had  so  far  done  this  as  to  have  applied  to 
them  the  appellation  of  dough-faces. — Mr.  Atherton  of 
N.  HamjDshire,  House  of  Repr.,  Dec.  23  :  Cong.  Globe, 
p.  36,  App. 

1843  I  may  be  led  to  confide  in  the  honor  of  a  slaveholder; 
but  a  "  servile  doughface  "  is  too  destitute  of  that  article 
to  obtain  credit  with  me. — Mr.  Giddings  of  Ohio,  the  same, 
Feb.  23  :    id.,  p.  195,  App. 

1847  If  we  jiermit  this,  we  shall  justly  merit  the  insulting 
e|)ithet  so  often  applied  by  the  Whigs  to  the  Democracy 
of  the  Nortli,  of  ''  Northern  Dough- faces.'' — Mr.  Wilmot 
of  Pemisylvania,  tlie  same,  Feb.  8:  Cong.  Globe,  p.  31H, 
App. 

1848  Turning  to  the  representatives  who  had  betrayed  the 
North  in  the  Missouri  Compromise,  Mr.  Randolph,  pointing 
to  each  one  separately,  said  :  "  You  northern  dough- faces  / 
we  have  bought  you  once,  and  when  we  want  you  we  will 
buy  you  again  dog-cheap."— Mr.  Tuck  of  New  Hampshire, 
the  same,  Jan.  19  :     id.,  p.  211,  App. 

1848     Mr.  Duer  of  Ntnv  York  would  sny  a«jjain,  if  he  were  to  choose 
betw(H>n  a  soutliern  advocate  of  slavery  and  a   '' dough - 
f(M'v.''  he  would  choose  a  southern  man  ;     and  the  gentle- 
man might   say   what  he   pleased   of  Zachary  Taylor.— 
The  sam(>,  .June  22  :    id.,  ]).  731.  App. 

1848     Kach  honnable  doughface  gets  jest  wut  he  axes. 

An'   the  people,— (heir  nnnooal  soft-sodder  an'  taxes. 

'  J^iglow  Papers,'  No.  4. 
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Doughface — cotUd. 

1 848  Fer  tmy  office,  small  or  gret, 

I  couldn't  ax  with  no  face, 
*utliout  I'd  ben,  thru  dry  an'  wet, 
Th'  unrizzest  kind  o'  doughface. 

Id.,  Xo.  6. 
1850  Mr.  Root  avows  liis  obieot  in  moving  the  Wilmot  proviso 
to  be  (in  his  own  peculiar  language),  **  to  smoke  out  the 
d-nnghfaccs  on  each  side  of  the  line."  In  other  words,  to 
force  a  geographical  division  of  parties. — Mr.  McCIemand 
of  IlUnoLs,  House  of  Repr.,  Aug.  29  :  Cong,  Globe y  p.  1700. 
18G0  Wlien  will  Northern  doughfaces  learn  to  keep  up  with 
progressive  Democratic  theology  ? — Oregnyi  Argvs,  ^fay  5. 

1860  Fight  on,  ye  mercenary  homids  !  Have  at  you,  ye  bully- 
ing Disunionists,  and  ye  tune  serving  Doughfaces  / — /</., 
Sept.  29. 

1801  While  now  and  then  a  weak-kneed  doughface  hus  exliihited 
sliglit  symptoms  of  an  ague,[most]  of  the  Republicans  have 
faced  the  music  like  men. — Id..  Feb.  9. 

1861  Unbelieving  men  have  deridc^d  us  as  doughfaces. — S.  S. 
Cox,  *  Eight  Years  in  Congress,'  p.  197  (1865). 

1861  If  there's  any  thing  on  airth  tliat  1  utterly  despise,  it  ar 
a  Northern  doughface. — Knick:  Mag.j  Iviii.  512  (Dec). 

Doughnut.     8ee  first  quotation. 

1809  An  enormous  disli  of  balls  of  sweetened  dougli.  fried  in 
hog's  fat,  and  called  dofiqh  nuU\  or  o/y  koeks. — W.  Irvin:z» 
*  History  of  New  York,'  p.  90.     (N.E.b.) 

1S09  Every  love  sick  maiden  fondly  crammed  the  pockets  of 
her  hero  with  ginger-bread  and  dough  nuts. — if/.,  ii.  109 
(1812). 

1813  The  cakes  and  the  creams,  the  doughnuts  and  the  sugar 
pliuns. — The  Stranger,  Albany,  N.Y.,  Oct.  9,  p.  135. 

1826  On  one  corner  of  the  table  stood  an  article  that  would 
have  stagjiered  Heliogabulus,  namely,  a  comical  [sic] 
turret  of  dough-nuts — empliatically  called  dough-nuts. 
This  detestable  esculent  sometimes  resembles  ono  of  your 
inllexible  little  soup  dumplins  ;  at  others  it  appears  to 
be  a  kind  of  monirrel  pancake. — Boston  Monthhj  Moffazinr, 
July. 

1835  [His]  appetite  was  excited  by  the  view  of  the  "  yankcc 
notion  yclept  doughnuts.''  and  the  fragrant  odor  they 
emitted. — *  Harvardiaua,"  i.  127. 

1847  Other  dainties  awaited  us  as  the  result  of  killinir  hues. 
Thi*y  were  ^"  dough-nuts '^  and  "wonders."  [For  fuller 
(luotation  st^e  Wonders.] —1  )r.  Drake.  '  Fione«'r  Life  in 
Kentucky,'  p.  97. 

1847  Out  dropped  the  half  of  a  chirkon  and  two  d-><!<ihnut.<. — 
'  Streaks  oi  S(|uattir  Life'  p.  27  (Phila.). 

1S50  H.  bciian  to  cry  for  M.'s  dou[jh)}ut.  *' The  rliildicn  shall 
never  have  another  doughnut  in  the  world.*  threatened 
their  mother. — S.  .Tudd,  '  Rirhard  Lthuy.*  p.  247. 

1857  Cider  and  doughnuts  were  serve<l  out  to  us  in  large  quanti- 
ties.—7v/tK- A".  '.U(W.,  1.  2:^>0  (Srpt.). 
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Dove  for  dived. 

1806     lie  dove  down  in  6 J  feefc  of  water,  and  brought  up  the  child 

apparently  dead. — Pennsylvania  Intelligencer,   Lancaster, 

June  17. 
1816     He  dove,  and  arose  under  tlic  stern  of  a  vessel,  and  reached 

the  shore  in  safety. — Mass,  Spy,  Oct.  11. 
1825     Mr.  Gardner  dove  again  to  the  bottom  [and]  rescued  his 

wife  from  impending  death. — /rf.,  Jan.  19. 
182^-^[He]  observed  a  bubble  rise  in  the  river,  and  dove  in  head 

foremost. — Id.,  Nov.   18. 
1847     I  dove  down  where  I  could  see  the  bar  in  the  water. — T.  B. 

Tiiorpe,  *  The  Big  Bear  of  Arkansas,'  p.  29. 

1847  I  have  bathed  in  the  Jordan,  dove  in  the  Nile,  ascended 
Mount  Ararat,  sailed  in  the  Ark. — J.  K.  Paulding,  *  Ameri- 
can Comedies,'  p.  132  (Phila.). 

1848  The  gineral  dove  into  the  wliiilpool,  and  down  they  went 
right  slick.  Next  mornin'  the  gineral  was  found  to  hum 
with  a  sighter  old  gold  pieces. — W.  E.  Burton,  *  Waggeries,' 
p.  14  (Phila.). 

1849  Did  I  strike  at  [llio  wounded  duck]  with  a  ])addle  ? — ho 
dore,  and  the  weapon  dasjiccl  harmlessly  into  the  water. — 
Ynle  Lit.   Mmj.,   xv.    118. 

1855  Straight  into  the  river  Kwasiiid 

Phmgc^d  ns  if  he  were  an  otter, 
Dove  as  if  he  w  ere  a  beavcu% 
Stood  up  to  liis  waist  in  water,  &e. — *  Hiawatha,'  vii. 

1857  "  C'<»py  !  "  the  printer's  devil  screamed,  as  he  dove  into  the 
outer  Office. — S.  IL  Hanunond,  'Wild  Northern  Scenes,' 
]).  340. 

18G1  I  dove  off  the  hii;li  side  of  the  old  sunlvcn  schooner. — Knick, 
Mag., Win.  140.^ 

1867  The  whole  herd  dove  clown  with  a  tremendous  splash. — 
Hayes,  *  Open  Polar  Sea,'  chap,  xxxvi.     (N.E.D.) 

ISSl  A  Mr.  K;u*I,  wlio  had  l)een  swimming  near  by,  dove  in 
search  of  her  body. — Phila.  Inquirer,  Sc»pt.  2. 

ISSl     Mr.  Anderson  doir  off  a  bridge  into  the  creek. — Id.,  Sept.  5. 

1900  }\v  phmged  into  tJie  cold  waters  of  an  Ohio  lake,  and  for 
three  long  lioiu's  swam,  rfo?T,  and  perfc^rmed  all  sorts  of 
feats. — A',  v.  Evening  Post,  Nov.  11. 

Dove-tail,  to.     See  quotation. 

1818  Many  years  ago,  in  what  were  frontier  settlements,  it  Mas 
customary  in  stoge-coaehes  for  passengers  to  make  room 
l>y  putting  tlieir  knocks  l^etween  those  of  their  opposites  ; 
and  this  was  called  dove-tailing.  A  Lake  captain  once  sat 
opposite  a  fat  old  lacl\',  and,  fmding  the  accommodation 
scanty,  said  :  '*  i  gucsr:,  inanu.  its  got  t(^  be  done  anyhow, 
sooner  or  later,  so  \oii  and  I  must  jist  dovetail.''  She 
rephed,  ''Must  wJiat,  sir  r  ? ''  '^Dovetail,  marm  ;  you 
and  1  Jiave  got  tc>  durttail.  and  no  two  ways  about  it." 
*'  Dorctail  me,  you  inluunan  savage,"  she  roared  out, 
shaking  her  W^i  :  ''  dovetail  a  lone  woman  in  a  Christian 
country  !  If  tlnTc's  law  on  airth,  .sir,  and  in  the  State  of 
Jllinoy,  I'll  \m\G  you  hanged." — Fearou,  '  Sketches  of 
America,'  p.  320. 
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Down  East.     In  New  England. 

1825     A  little  boy  from  **  doicn  east,''  whom  she  was  teaching  to 

ride  on  a  cane. — John  Xeal,  *  Brother  Jonathan,  i.  28 
1825     A   ginooine   he-yankee,   from    "away  down   ccu^t'' — /d| 

iii.  145. 
1829     *'  What  brig  is  that  ?  "  shouted  the  captain.     "  Ten  Sisters, 

from  Deiuiis,   Shiibo  Xickerson,   master."     **  Where  the 

deuce    is    Dennis  ? "     "  Oh,    donm    east," — Mass,    Spi/, 

Xov.  25  :     from  the  Pawtucket  Chronicle. 
1 S30     [The  vessel]  was  built  during  the war»  doinx  east,  where  every 

oneknowsthatthey  build  sliips  by  the  mile,  and  saw  them 

off    in    lengtlis    to  m^commodate    ]>nrihastM'.s, — X.    Dana, 

*  A  Mariner  s  Sket*'hes/  p.  5  (Providcuu  o). 
1S30     Tlie  down-cast  monster  that  furnished  abundant  food  for 

conjer-ture   to   all   squatters   betwoou   PinMland   ])ier   and 

'Quoddy  inclusive,  some  two  years  airo.— /</.,  p.  42. 
l.S.X")     These   boats   resemble    the    '^  Down    /'J(t.%7  "    gundalow. — 

Ingi-aham,  *  The  South  West,'  i.  lO."). 
IS^T)     William  is  from  ^^  down  ca^/,"  and  doo.<.  not  seein  to  be  as 

*'  cute "    as    Yankees     generallv. — Phila.    Public    Lvdqer, 

April  28. 
1  S^ft     The  down  east  girls  have  a  droll  way  of  amusing  themselves. 

— Id.y  May  21.     [See  Chewinq  Gum.] 
\^M     He  was  from  the  Down-East  country,  a  representative  of 

tlie  Bay  State.— R.  M.  Bird,  '  Xick  of  the  Woods,'  i.   194 

(l.ond.). 
ISoT     !•' amine  Doirn   pAjst.     The  EaMport  Sentiinl  says  lliat  a 

scarcity  of  provisions  in    that  quarter    is   M'\erely  felt. — 

Kalt.,  CommL  Transcript,  June  2G.  p.  2  1. 
1S:^S     [Mr.  Prentiss]  evidently  has  all  the  aciiteness  of  a  down 

i  (^t  lawyer. — Corr.  the  same,  Jan.  17,  p.  2  2. 
l."^r)5     That  land  of  wooden  hams,  wooden  nutmegs,  and  wooden- 
headed  pedagogues,  known  emphatically  as  Down  Past. — 

Paxton,  '  A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas,'  p.  I>47. 
l!^."*.'^     Our  '■  help,"  a  buxom  Irish  girl,  has  a  very  (1<  vt)te(l  hner 

doicn  Pasf. — Knick.  Man.,  li-  -"^^l  (-^b^v)- 
ISOl      Brunswick,    Maine,    almost    '*  the  jum]^ing:-i>ff    |»la.'e"    of 

Jhxni  Past. — Id..  Ivii.  OGO  (June). 

Down-easier.     A  Xew-Englauiler,  a  Yankeo. 

1833     In    this    year   John    Xeal's   book,   *  The    Down-Kasters,' 

apj:)eared. 
1835     I  want  you  to  tell  tlie  '"  J*rn-c((sti  rs  "  all  about  that  great 

western  country. — 'Col.  CVocketrs  Tt»uj','  p.  211>  (Phila.). 
1837     W.Irving.     (x'.E.D.) 
1843     The  lower  ba<:*k  is  stuffed  with  doirn-ca^tt  rs,  and  so  are  the 

attics. — '  Lowell  Offerinir,'  iv.  15. 
1853     *'  Well,  what  of  it  ?  "  now  yelled  the  Downeaster, — Daily 

Morning  Herald,  St.  Louis,  March  14. 
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Down  look,  Down-looking.     Sullen-looking. 

1777  Ran  away,  an  English  Servant  man  ; — ^has  dark  brown 
hair,  is  much  pock  marked,  down  look,  and  grey  eyes. — 
Maryland  Journal,  July  29. 

1788  Han  away,  two  Irish  Servant  Men  ;. .  .  .Lindsey,  a  down- 
looking  fellow,  had  on  a  new  flaxen  shirt,  &c. — Id.,  May  9. 

1 800  A  number  of  sneaking,  down-looking  fellows,  who  occasion- 
ally assembled  in  a  group. — The  Aurora,  Phila.,  July  23. 

1800  Ran  away,  a  Negro  Man  named  Chester.  [He]  is  a  low 
well-set  fellow,  and  has  a  down-look,  only  when  spoken  to 
ho  raises  his  head  with  a  smile. — Id.,  Aug.  5. 

1805  [He]  chews  tobacco,  and  has  a  down  look  when  spoken  to. 
— llunaway  advt.,  BcdL  Ev  Post,  Oct.  11,  p.  3/4. 

1823  A  man  with  a  down-looking  visai^e. — '  Quentin  Durward,* 
chap.  ii.     (N.E.D  ) 

Down  South.     In  or  into  the  Southern  States. 

1852     "Takin'  her  down  south?'''  said  the  man. — *  Uncle  Tom's 

Cabin,'  eliap.  xii.     (N.E.D.) 
Down-town.     In  the  business  district. 
1S7<>     On  these  s(»euritios  the  down-town  banks  make  loans. — 

James  K.  Medbery,  *  Men  and  Mysteries  of  Wall  Street,* 

p.  07  (Boston). 
1888     There  is  a  telephone  connection  with  a  downtoirn  broker's 

ofliit*. — Troy  Daily  Times,  Feb.  7  (I''ai*mer). 

Dram-shop.     A  small  drinkiag-plait\ 

1709     Does    he  or  Brother    Kyerl(\v    mean    to    keep    a    drmn- 

shui)  ?~Thc  Aurora,  Phila.,  Mareli  27. 
1810     \jct  me  conjure  you  to  avoid  those  pests  of  society,  the 

litllo  druin-s/iops. — Ma^s.  N/>//,  Dee.  20. 
1830     A  detached  part  of  these  premises  is  a  dramshop. — Lincoln 

(:a:(  fte.  Fob.  12.     (X.K.D.) 

Draught.     A  tributary  stream.     Rare  and  obsolete. 
178t     Through  it  runs  Flat-Run,  a  dnuight  of  Tom's  Creek. — 
Advt.,  Maryland  Journal,  Oct.  15. 

Draw.     A  drawbridge,  or  its  moveable  j^art. 

17sr>     A  draw  is  placed  over  the  deepest  water,  for  permitting 

vessels  to  pjiss  and  re])ass.  —  \[aryl<ind  Jourmtl,  Xov.  .*J. 
IS21     The  draw  [of  Haverhill  l)ri(l;4v]  is  30  icoi  in  length,  and  is 

raised  l»y  means  of  a  lever. — T.  Dwight,  '  Travels,'  i.  40.*?. 
18^7     The  bridge  is  now  jDermanent,  though  there  was  once  a 

d,nir.—J.  F.  Cooper,  '  Recoil,  of  Furope,'  ii.  243.     (X.F.I). ) 
Is.'jO     Mr.  Stanton  explained  that  the  object  of  his  amendment 

was  to  raise  tJie  wages  of  the  two  ])ersons  employed  in 

attendance  at  the  southern  draw  of  tlie  bridge. — House  of 

Kepr.,  Aug.  21  :    C\)}uj.  dlobc,  p.  1021. 
18r>0     'i'he  draw  veers  roiuul,  and   a  passagt^-way  of  only  a  few 

fret  is  left. — Knirk.  Ma(f.,  xlvii.  iVMi  (June). 
Draw.     A  natural  drain. 
1884     You   must   find   e<)Ver  in   some  coithr  or  dratr. — Harper's 

Magazine,  p.  .305.     (X.iO. I ).) 
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Draw.     A  drawer.     Obsolete. 

182S  I  hate  to  have  my  papers  touched. 

Or  meddled  with — a  straw — 
She  calls  it  "  slicking  up  the  room," 
And  stuffs  them  in  the  draw, 
Richmond  Enquirer,  Aug.  22,  p.  4/1  :     from  the  Boston 
Statesman, 
1820     That  celebrated  receptacle  of  Cliancery  papers,  the  draw 
or  bushel  basket  (I   don't    know  which)  of  his  venerable 
predecessor. — B.   F.   Butler    to     Jesse    Hoyt,  March   19  : 
W.   L.    Mackenzie,   *  Lives    of   Butler    and  Hoyt,'   p.    50 
(Boston,  1845). 
1862  Once  git  a  smell  o'  musk  into  a  draw. 

An'  it  clinijrs  hold  like  preccrdents  in  law. 

*  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  S.,  No.  6. 
See  also  BrREAr,  1764,  1772. 

Draw  a  bead.     To  take  aim  with  a  rifle. 

1841     T  made  several  attempts  to  get  near  enough  to  ^^  draw  a 

hrad"    upon    one    of    them. — C'allin,     *  North    American 

Indians  '  (1844),  i.  77.     (X.E.D.) 
1844     To  **  draw  a  hiiul  "  upon  a  Mayor  or  President  is  far  from 

infreijuent.and  will  become  quite  fashionable. — 'Scribblings 

and  Sketches,'  p.  KSO  (Phila.). 
ISol     I  drtw  a  head  on  an  old  wolf,  and  let  him  have  it  just 

behind  the  left  fore  leg. — *  An  Arkansas  Doctor,'  p.  113. 
1 8r)4     A  doublc-barrelleil  spy-glass  levelled   at  liim  by  a  man  at 

tlie  head  of  tlie  table,  who  stood  up  to  draw  a  bead  on  him. 

J.  O.  Baldwin,  'Flush  Tinu^.'  p.  188. 
18r>6     An  aruied   man  witli  gun  and  pistol,   and   with  the  head 

drawn  upon  cvcrv  cnemv  present. — W.  CJ.  Sinims,  *  Kutaw,' 

p.  32  (X.Y.). 
18r)0     It  is  now  six  weeks  since  I  drew  the  head  on  you.   Your  shot 

struck  me  on  tlie  collar-bone,  and  slivenM.1  it  as  if  it  had 

been  paper. — Knick.  Maij.,  xlviii.  13o  (Aug.  )• 
1861     One  big  man  in  a  fur  coat,  wlio  was  sitting  near  me,  said, 

*'  Well,  darn  me  if  I  woukhi't  draw  a  htad  on  Old  Abe, 

Seward,  cVc— \V.  H.  Hu.ssell,  '  Diary,'  April  12." 
1861      A  sentry  on  the  end  of  a  wooden  jetty  sung  out,  "  Hallo, 

vou  tlu're  !    Stand  otT,  or  I'll  firo  "  ;    and  drnc  a  htad  lim. 

—Id.,  May  16. 
1860     He  did  not  fire,  but  told  Steel  to  pass,  which  he  did  in 

safety,  with  a  "  dtad  btad  "'  drawti  irn  him  until  he  was  out 

of  range. — A.  K.  MeChire,  *  Uocky  Moimtains,'  p.  81. 
1878     "If  Bob  Hock  draws  a  htad  on  him,  he's  gone,"  was  the 

general  verdict. — J.  H.  Beadle,  *  Western  Wilds,'  p.  41."). 

Drawback.     Some  kind  of  trick  or  performance. 

1806  The  whole  will  conclude  with.  .  .  .gi'ound  tumbling, 
bottle-breaking,  and  drawba<-k^,  accompanied  with  red 
eye  and  head  ache. — -Vaoo*.  5/'^,  Aug.  27, 
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Drawbars.     See  quotations. 

1811  There  were  a  pair  of  draw  bars  about  twelve  or  fifteen  yards 
from  [his]  door,  so  that  Mrs.  C.  went  up  to  the  bars. — Mass, 
Spi/,  April  3. 

1820  Having  a  pair  of  draw-bars  to  pull  down,  or  a  gate  to  open, 
he  dismounted. — /rf.,  Sept.  20 

Drawboys.     Some  kind  of  cotton  goods. 

1765     Slialloons,  Tammios,  Drawboys,  Sec. — Mass,  Oazetie,  Nov.  7. 

1771     Natlian   Frazier   advertises    "  Wiltons,   everlastings,   and 

dr'awboifSy  nankeens,  &c." — Mass.  Spy,  June  20. 
178,5     "  Drawboys  "  are  included  with  cbeclcs  and  quilting  in  an 

advt.,  Marylatul  Joiirmd,  May  20. 
1785     ^'Drawboys''   are  advertised  alonoj  with  quiltinpj,    hand- 

korthiefs,  &c. — Maryland  Uazette,  July  29. 

Drink.     Faoolionsly  usod  for  River.     S«^e  also  Bia  Drink. 

18:}:j  Shut  pan.  and  nm^  dumb,  or  I'll  throw  you  into  the 
drink\—J.  K.  Paulding,  'The  Banks  of  the  Ohio,'  i.  213 
(Lond.). 

183G  If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  capsize  your  confounded  imposi- 
tion-shops [toll-houses]  into  the  drink. — Boston  Pearl, 
Mavi'h  12. 

1846  Tlie  l)oat  struck  n  snacr,  and  made  a  lurch,  throwing  me 
about  six  feet  in  the  dn'jik. — *  A  Catfish  Story,'  St.  Louis 
ltovi'ilh\  n.d. 

1817  About  evonin'  I  got  my  small  dug-out,  and.... jest 
pad<llecl    over    the    drink. — *  Streaks    of    Squatter    Life,' 

p.  ior>. 

1851     The  fust  thing  I  know'd   I  went  kerswash  m  {he  drink, — 

*  Polly  Peasblossom's  Wedding,'  p.  152. 
1853     Dern  my  skin  ef  the  drink  aint  up  an'   a  coming  like  a 

quarter    horse. — Paxton,    '  A    Stray    Yankee    in    Texas,' 

p.  101. 
1857     You'd  l3etter  seull  yoiu'  dug-out  over  the  drink  again,  and 

go  to  splittin'  ovrn-wood. — .1.  CJ.  Holland,  *  The  Bay  Path,' 

p.  137. 

Drive.     To  chase  wiKl  animals  into  some  place  wliere  they  may  be 
conveniently  sJiot.     llenee  a  drivk. 

1823     [They]  liad  been  in  tlie  woods,  driving  for  deer  or  other 

gam(\ — M<iss.    Spy,  Dee.    10 :     from    the  Elizabeth  City 

Star, 
1833     We  had  aoreed  to  dricc. — James    Hall,   *  Harpo's  Head,' 

p.  37. 
1833     We  were  soon    on    foot,  moving    merrily  forward    to    a 

small  Imrrican*'  which  had  been  agi'ced  upon  for  a  drive. 

— \Sketches  of  1).  CVockett,'  p.   190. 
1835     Our  ^^  driver,^'  with  the  whole  i)aek,  had  turned  off  into 

the  ^' drive  ^'  some  time  befon\— Tnsiraham,   'The  Sonlii 

West,'  i'l.  137. 
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Drive — contd, 

1838    The  boys  were  directed  how  to  drive,     [They]  commenced 

driving  by  whooping  cuid  riding  around  in  the  swamp, 

every  now  and  then  speaking  to  and  encouraging  the  doirs. 

— Caroline  Gihnan,  *  Recollections  of  a  Southern  Matron/ 

p.  210. 
1853     We  must  procure  all  tlie  a^ssistance  tliat  we  can,  and  drive 

every    thicket. — Paxton,    *  A    Stray    Yankee    in   Texas,' 

p.  20S. 
1S5G     Come  up,  my  men,  and  f^ct  ready  for  a  drive,     (Note.) 

This  is  the  hunter's  term  for  driving  doer  into  a  lake  with 

hounds,  and  v*<liootmg  them  in  tlio  water. — Knich.  Mag., 

xlviii.  3r)r>(Oct.). 
1870     David   Wh it mor. ..  .dropped   out    of   the   Mormon   com- 

numitv,  in  one  of  the  *'  dn'rcs  '*  in  Missouri. — J.  H.  Beadle, 

*  Life  m  Utah,'  p.  26  (Phila..  &c.). 
Drive.     A  consisnment  of  timber  fl(>at<xl  down  to  market. 
1878     [He]  bid  in  tlio  following  drives  at  the  prices  mentioned. 

— LfDnbtrnuins  (iazcUCy  April  6.      (X.E.D.) 
Drop,  The.     To  get  tho  drop  on  one  is  to  be  able  at  once  to  shoot 

him  down  ;    {^^  liavc  liim  in  yoiu*  power. 
1S()9     So  exp«Tt  is  hrwith  liis  fait liful pistol,  that  the  most  scien- 
tific (»f  roizuos  have  repeatedly  attempted  in  vain  to  get 

**  the  drop  "  on  him. — A.  K.  McClure,  *  Rocky  Mountains,' 

p.  233  (Phila.). 
1SS3     [Thev]  were  alwavs  waitiuir  to  ^' get  the  drop'*  on  some- 

hody.— //ar/)rr\s  ,\fau'fzinr,  p.  208.      (N.E.D.) 
1SS8     I  kept  my  revolver  iumdy.  and  did  not  propose  that  he 

sliould  (j*t  (he  drop  on  me. — Trot/  Dnilj  Tiiiies,  Feb     8 

(Farmer). 
Drop  letters.     See  first  quotation. 
1844      ''Drop   /f//»r.N\" This   is   a   ela^-s   «»f   letters   \vhi<'h   am 

usTially  sent  by  private  eonvevanct*,  and  are  **  dropped** 

or  deptK^ited  in  tlie  post-office  for  deiiverv. — '  Re])ort  of  the 

Post-Master  Oen.-ral  of  the  I'.S..*  p.  T.SS/    (X.K.D.) 
18SS     A   St.    f.ouis  exchanize  wants  drop-htt*  r.^i  reduced  to  one 

cent. — Chicai:ro  Inicr-i^cran,  n.d.  (Fanner). 
Drop-light.     A  tras  liizht  comiected  witli  its  source  by  a  flexible 

tube. 
1S()2     The  family  eaihrred  with  l)<»oks  ami  needles  around  the 

drop-I'ffht.—Knirk.  Ma-/.,  lix.  134  (Feh.). 
1890     Headini;  a  calf-bound   volume    at    a  drrp-Ught. — Century 

M(Pjnzifu\  ]).  704.      (X.F.D.) 
DrOZZle.     A  slovenly  woman. 
ISlfi      His  wife  i<  a  dr<r.:!-      his  fl<*T.  tnv    ni  in-  h  thi.  k  with  dirt 

— his  tables  and  ehairs  are   r».verrd   with  ^r<  a  e. — J/(*>i? 

Sp>/,  Sept.  4. 
1821      '*  i)rhzhs  an<l  slatterns  "  will  not  iiive  a  'j«i'»d  e\hihnatiiiL( 

dramrht    in   the  mnminiz.    if   they  had    the   be-^t   coffee   in 

the    world.... S<^    tnnrli    rare  and    attention    i-:    ^♦'•^lur•^^^ 

that  1   would  e\M  pt  a -latlern  and  a  <Y/'')::/'  from,  t^r. — /(/., 

Sept.  20. 
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Dnile.     To  dribble.     Dial,  in  England. 

1845    At  another  time  [David]  feigned  himself  insane,  by  figuring 
on  the  wall,  and  letting  the  spittle  drule  down  on  his 
beard. — P.   P.   Pratt's  ckjcoimt  of  his  escape,  Feb.    18 
Tfie  Prophet,  N.  Y. 

1854  [A  frog]  with  his  cliin  upon  a  heart-leaf,  which  serves 
for  a  napkin  to  his  drooling  chaps. — ^Thoreau,  *  Walden,* 
p.  124.     (N.E.D.) 

1857     There  sat  Jack  [a  dog] with  his  tongue  hanging  out, 

and    his    mouth    drooling    with    satisfcwition. — futnani's 
M(*g.,  ix.  288  (March). 

Drummer.     A  bagman  ;    a  commercial  traveller. 

1827     Some  drtitnmcr  of  the  trade.— Sir  W.   Scott.     (N.E.D.) 

1836  Our  hotels  are  tlirongod,  we  may  say  infested,  with  a  set 
of  young  men,  clerks  in  mercantile  houses,  whose  special 
business  is  to  catch  customers  among  the  country  mer- 
chants. In  New  York  they  are  called  drummers^  their 
biLsiness  being  to  drum  up  recruits  to  their  corps  of  cus- 
tomers. In  more  quiet  Philadelphia  they  are  called 
horersy  probably  from  some  resemblance  in  quahties  to  a 
worm  that  inifests  fruit  trees. — Phila.  Public  Ledger, 
Aug.  23. 

1839  Mr.  Lummux  was  a  drnmvier,  sent  out  to  dnmi  up  customers 
for  his  employers. — Cliarles  F.  Briggs,  *  Harry  Franco,' 
i.  77. 

1850  Felicien  B.  blessed  the  drummers  and  borers  of  New  York. 
We  assured  him  we  were  O.K.,  and  sound  as  wheat  on 
the  drummer  question. — Knick.  Mag,,  xlviii.  407  (Oct.). 

1910  A  Cincinnati  shoe  drummer  was  in  the  smoking  compart- 
ment of  a  sleeping  car. — A\  Y.  Evening  Post,  Feb.  14. 

Dry.     See  quotation,  1888. 

1855  Each  county  decides  wlietlier  it  will  be  ''wet''  or  ^'drij'' 
{i.e.,  permit  or  forbid  tlio  sale  of  intoxicants.) — Brycc, 
'American  Conunomvcalth,'  ii.  .350  n.     (N.E.D.) 

1909  Counting]:  by  *'  dry  "  counties  and  towns,  nearly  half  the 
coimtry  is  ah^eady  openly  against  the  saloon,  and  so  are 
thousands  of  voters  in  the  *'  wet  "  regions. — AM'.  Evening 
Post,  March  18. 

Dry  goods.  Linens,  cottons,  and  draperies.  Tlio  term  occurs 
in  Sewairs  Diary.  170S.     (N.E.D.) 

1777  A  cari^o  of  rum,  molasses,  ^^in,  and  dry  goods. — Maryland 
J  our  mil,  Au^.  5. 

1784  Pxiblic  Wnduo \  Variety  of  TIV/  aiul  Dry  Good^  con- 
sisting of  mm  and  inolass.'s Trisli  linen,  ladies' genteel 

satin  cloaks,  cV<*.-  -Vlnjiuia  Jmirual,  Oct.  14. 

1784  Harper  and  Fennor  advert is(%  ex  l)rig  "  Hope,"  molasses, 
dry  goods,  cutkn*y.  «.V:c. — Id.,  Nov.  4. 

1796  Advertisement  of  '*  Dnf  Goods,  imported  in  the  latest 
Fall   \'cssel!s."~  77ic    Auroru,    Phila.,   Jan.    2. 
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Dry  goods— cotUfi. 

1797  The  Jiiizhest  price  will  be  given,  **  in  Cctsh,  or  Dry  and  Wei 
Goods,'' — Mass.  Spy,  Feb.  15. 

1798  A  few  months  before,  he  had  opened  up  a  sliop  for  dry 
goods  in  Boston. — Id,,  Jan.  17. 

1805  Wanted  immediately,  an  active  Ifiid  to  attend  in  a  Dry 
Goods  Store. — Salem  Register,  Jan.  24. 

1819  Dent  and  Re8U>ick  cwlvertise  Dry  Goods  and  Groceries. — 
Missouri  Gazette,  St.  Louis,  Jan.  22. 

1821  Her  father  kept,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 

A  little  dry-good  shop  in  Chatham-street. 

F.  Halleck,  *  Fanny,'  verse  5. 

1833  "  As  youVe  from  Feladelphy,  may  be  you  can  tell  us  how 
dry  goods  in  general  are  there."  ^' Dry  Goods?''  **Yes, — 
needles  an'  pins  an'  cahco  an'  cutlery  an'  so  forth  an'  so 
forth."— John  Xeal,  *  The  Down-Easters,'  i.  63.  [But 
needles,  pins,  and  small  cutlery  are  more  properly 
*'  iwtians,"] 

1850  At  the  time  to  which  T  refer,  "  dry  goods  store  "  meant  a  store 
in  which  a  little  of  everything  in  the  world  was  sold. — 
Mr.  Benton  of  Missouri,  U.S.  Senate,  Aug.  26  :  Coiig, 
Globe,  p.  1666. 

1861  Article  entitled  "  A  Dry  Goods  Jobber  in  ISQl, "—AtlaiUic 
Monthly,  Feb.,  p.  200. 

Dry  up.     To  cease  speaking  or  writing. 

1856     It  may  be  an  improi>er  expression  ;     perhaps  it    is  not 

elegant ;  but  we  wish  to  make  use  of  the  following  remark  : 

we   could   desire    that   Mr.    PliiUp   James   Bailey   would 

"  dry  upr—Knick.  Mag.,  xlvii.  104  (Jan.). 
1856     He  suddenly  *'  dried  up,"  and  never  opened  his  lips  until 

the  train  curived  at  Albany. — Id.,  xlviii.  102  (July). 
1865     With    which    modest    contribution    we    ''dry    up.'^ — The 

Index,  Feb.  2  (Farmer). 
1805     Some  of  your  folks  have  got  to  dry  up,  or  turn  oiu*  folks 

loose. — Bill  Arp's  '  Letter  to  Artemus  Ward,'  Sept.   1. 
1869     One    enthusiiistic    disciple    of    ])eiuocrncy    [in    Montana] 

came  staggerin;j  out  of  a  groggery,  and  greeted  me  with 

'*  Dry  up,  old  (liic)  blossom- top." — A.  K.  McCliu*e,  '  Rocky 

Mountains,'  p.  292. 
Dude.     A  dandy,  an  exquisite.     Dudine  :  A  dandizette. 
1883     The  new  coined  word  ''  dftdr  '.  .  .  .has  travelled  over  the 

coimtry  with  a  great  deal  of  rtipidity  since  but  two  montlis 

ago  it  grew  into  general  use  in  Xew  York. — Xorth  Adatns 

{Mass.)  Transcript,  June  24.     (X.E.I). ) 
1883     The  elderly  chib  dudc.—Hurptrs  Mct^j.,  Ixvii.  632.   (X.E.D.) 
18S3     Xot  to  encourage  the  development  t>f  tJie  dfdi   or  dudine, 

—Philadclpliia  Timtfi,  Xo.  2Sl)2.     (X.E.D.) 
1888     Ti  the  term  "dude  "  had  been  invented  fin  1866]  it  would 

often    have    been    applied    to    a   Texan    Jiorsenian. — Mrs. 

raster,  *  Tenting  on  tlie  Plains,'  p.  212. 
1891     Joe  then  went  ea^t,  and  married  a  young  dudine  out  there 

—A.  Welckcr,  *  Woolly  West,'  p.  OIK     (X.E.IX) 
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Dug-out.     A  sort  of  canoe.     See  1846. 

1819     At  Wheeling we  purchased  a  small  ccuioe,  called  here 

a    "  dug-out,''     or     "  man-drowner.'* — Clcuborne,     *  Life,' 
i.  42.     (N.E.D.) 

1826  There  are  coinuion  skiffs,  and  other  amcJl  craft,  named 
from  the  manner  of  making  them  **  dug-otUa,^* — ^T.  Flint, 
*  Kecollections'  p.  14. 

1836  They  flogged  him  almost  to  death,  added  the  tar  and 
feathers,  and  placed  liim  aboard  a  dug-oiU,  a  sort  of 
canoe,  at  twelve  at  night. — *  Col.  Crockett  in  Texas,*  p.  103. 

1837  [He]  exchanged  his  "nag"  for  a  canoe  or  '*  dug-out.'' — 
Knlck.  Mag.,  x.  409  (Nov.). 

1846  Wo  laboured  industriously  the  entire  day  in  making 
**  dtig-otits."  Two  large  cotton-wood  trees  were  felled, 
about  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet  in  diameter.  From 
tliose,  canoes  were  hollowed  out,  twenty-five  feet  in  length. 
— Kdwin  Bryant,  *  What  I  Saw  in  California,'  p.  47  (Lond., 
1849). 

1847  About  ovenin'  I  got  my  small  dug-out,  and  fixin'  my  riflo 
carefully  in  the  fore  ei^nd,  and  stickin'  my  knife  in  the  edge, 
whore  it  would  bo  handy,  I  jest  paddled  over  the  drink. — 
— *  Streaks  of  Squatter  Life,'  p.  105. 

1860  The  sailor  had  oscapcKl  all  the  perils  of  th3  tortuous  bayou, 
to  1)0  ])itche(l  overboard  wlien  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  t^  step  out  and  tie  the  dng-out, — *  Odd  Leaves,'  p.  169. 

1855  [The  Indijms]  were  occasionally  met  with  in  those  canoes 
called  "  diig-out.'t,"  fish-spear  in  hand,  poling  up  and  down 
the  river. — Knick.  Mag.,  xlv.  563  (June). 

1857  r  larnod  one  thing,  never  to  try  drownin'  a  bear  by  runnin' 
lu'm  under  witli  a  duij-out. — S.  H.  Hammond,  *  Wild 
Xort horn  Scenes,'  p.  21*J. 

1857  You'd  better  scull  your  dfuf-out  over  the  drink  again,  and 
u'o  to  split  tin'  oven-wood. — J.  G.  Holland,  *The  Bay 
Path;  p.  137. 

1S6G  Prouder  to  see  liiin  than  a  monkey-show,  I  paddled  the 
(li((/-ont  over  in  double  quick. — C.  H.  Smith,  *  Bill  Arp,* 
p.  125. 

Dug-out.     An  artificial  cave. 

18()0  When  you  have  built  splendid  habitations,  be  as  willing 
to  leave  them  as  you  would  to  leave  a  dug-out. — Brigham 
Voun<z,  June  9  :    '  Journal  of  Disc.,'  viii.  293. 

ISSl  ln-;tcad  of  ''  dtiif-DUts''  on  the  prairies,  he  found  the 
farmers  livinu-  in  larG:e,  handsome  frame  houses. — Chicago 
Times,  April  10.     (X.E.D.) 

1S.S5  AVe've  ^ot  a  uallon  of  whisky  good  enough  for  an  emperor 
in  our  dt'(f-ONt,  an'  we  don't  want  any  of  yoiu*  molasses 
and  water. — Admiral  D.  D.  Porter.  '  Incidents  of  the  Civil 
War,'  p.  S2. 
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Dug-out — COfUd. 

1888  The  roof  of  a  flat  dug-out  is  level  with  the  earth  ;  and 
there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  upturned  soil  that  has 
been  used  as  a  covering  for  the  beams  of  the  roof  of  a 
dwelling  from  any  of  the  rest  of  the  vicinity. . .  .These 
Plainsmen  all  had  '*dug-ouLs''  as  places  of  retreat  in  case 
of  fire. — Mrs.  Custer,  '  Tenting  on  the  Plains,*  pp.  605,  608. 

1888  The  sirocco  winds  drove  the  sands  of  the  desolate  desert 
into  the  dug-outs  that  served  for  the  habitation  of  officers 
and  men. — Id.,  p.  687. 

Dug- way.     A  road  made  by  digging. 

1870     Descending  bv  a  dam^erous  **  duguxiy,''  we  forded   Oreen 

Kiver.— ,1.  H.  Beadle,  *  Life  in  Utah,'  p.  210  (Phila.,  iVc). 
1878     The    coach    labored    up    mountainous    passes    and    alonix 

frigJitful  "Uitig-uYii/.^'^  for  miles. — J.  H.  Beadle,  *We>,tern 

Wilds,'  p.  394. 

Dumb.     Stupid.     O.E.     Instances,    1531-1643.     N.E.D. 
1843     Oh!    I  see,  I  see  ;   I'm  verv  </''''»^. — Knicl.  Mtuf.,  x\\.  116 
(Feb.). 

Dumb-Betty.     See  1814.     The  earlier  meam'ng  is  not  certain. 

1766  The  utility  of  Tubs,  Cags,  and  Dunib-Bettys, — Boston 
Eccning  Post,  Jan.  13. 

1814  Jefferson's  Dumb  Bittg,  which  without  the  attendance  of 
a  servant  serves  up  his  cliocolate  and  hot  nuiftins  for 
breakfast. — Mass.  Spy,  May  14  :   from  the  Salem  Gazittf. 

Dumb-flsh   or   Dun-fish.     Codfish   mellowed   by   the   process   of 

**  dunniiiir."     See  particularly  1792. 
1762     *' Choice  Dumb  Fisfi  and  Connecticut   Pork"   advertised 

in  the  Boston  Kventng  Post,  Jan.  11. 
1762     Choice  Providence  Stone  Lime,  and  tlie  best  Dumb  Fish. — 

Id.,  Oct.  4. 

1767  "  Dumb  Fish  "  advertised  bv  Samuel  Al]\Tie  Otis. — Bostr^n- 
Oazette,  Sept.  2]. 

1760     "  Dumb  Fish  "  for  sale  at  Auction.— -3 /a.'?.<f.  Ouzette,  Xov.  23. 
1770     .Joseph  Barrell,  at  Store  Xo.  3.  Soulli  Side,  Town  Dock, 

advert ise-i  Jhnttb  Fish. — B(K'^(on  Fnniug  Post,  "Slay  21. 
1772     A  few  Quintals  best  Dujuh'd  Fish  for  sale. — Mass.  (Gazette, 

Oct.  29. 
1774     Henry   Lloyd  offers  for  sale   "  a  few   Quiutals  of  clioice 

Dum  Fish.'^ — B(}st'^n  Kt(tii)iij  Pt»t,  June  27. 
1786     Dumb  Fish,  c^c,  adverti^etl  in  Marylaml  Joimud,  June  9. 
1792     [TJie  cod]  after  beiug  properly  salted  and   dried,  is  kept 

alternately  above  and  under  ground,   till   it    becomes  so 

mellow  as  to  be  deuominaied  dumb  fi.^h.     This  lish,  when 

boiled,  is  red,  and  is  eaten  generally  on  Saturdays  at  the 

best    tables    in    Xew-England. — Jeremv    Belknap,    *  Xew 

Hampshire,'  in.  214.     (X.E.D.) 
1809     I  must  tliank  you  for  the  dumb-fish  which  you  have  been 

so  kind  as  to  hav«»  forwanled. — TJiomas  JefTer^on  to  ( Jeu 

Dearborns,  June  14_:   from  .Monticello. 
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Dumb-flsh  or  Dun-ftsh— ron^  /. 

1812  One  hundred  and  fifty  quintals  Dumb  Fish  for  sale. — ^Advt., 
Boston-Qazette y  July  2. 

1818  **  Dun-fish.  When  cod-fish  is  dunned,  it  ought  not  to  oe 
boiled  at  all.  It  is  a  little  surprising  that  m€my  a  good 
housewife  is  not  apprised  that  the  dun  or  dried  cod-fish 
ouglit  not  to  be  boiled. — Mctss.  Spy^  Dec.  23. 

1873  The  process  of  dunning,  which  made  the  Shoals  fish  so 
famous  a  century  ago,  is  almost  a  lost  art,  though  the 
chief  fisherman  at  Star  still  **  dufis  "  a  few  yearly. — Celia 
Thaxter,  '  Isles  of  Shoals,'  p.  83. 

Dumbf ounder,  n.     A  complete  stop. 

1837  As  a  la-it  resort,  and  as  a  dutnbfounder  to  all  fm*ther  remon- 
strances, they  assert,  &c. — Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  ii.  175  (March). 

Dump.     To  throw  down  promiscuously. 

1S51  Xext  morning  we  had.... five  pounds  of  live  geese- 
feathers,  six  bushels  of  diied  ap[)Ios,  and  a  little  of  'most 
all  other  agricultm-al  products, ...  .rfwmpe^  on  the  floor 
toi^.'ther. — Knidc.  Mug.,  xxxvii.  0.>  (Jan.). 

Dunkard,    Dunker.     A  species  of  Anabaptist,  originating  in  Ger- 
many :   found  mostly  in  Pennsylvania. 
1751)     The  Duiik-crs  (who  are  all  Doctors)  entertain  the  Indians 

who  are  wounded  here. — Geori^e  Washington,   '  Letters  ' 

(1SS9),  i.  354.     (X.b:.!).) 
1774     A  letter  from  a  Member  of  the  Society  called  Dunkards% 

writ  t(?u  from  Ephrata,  June  30,  to  a  lady  of  the  Penn  family 

was  printed  in  the  Colttinbian  Magazine. 
1777     [He]  may  recjuire  any  person  to  give  account  on  oath,  or 

athnnation  it'  a  QuaUtT,  Menonist,  or  Dunker. — Maryland 

Journal^  Dec.  2. 
1 7S.')     'J'iiu  (Quakers  and  Moravians,  Dunkcrs,  Mennonites,  or  other 

worthy  poople  in  Pennsylvania. — J.  Q.  Adams,  'Works' 

(isr>4),  ix.  ,-):J3.     (X.KM).) 
17S(»     Not  a  Pn\sbyterian,  iiaptist,  Methodist,  Dunker,  Menonist, 

Nioolite,  nor  even  the  peaceable  old  Quaker  can  now  be 

prevailed  with  to  contrioute  a  single  farthing  towards  the 

good  dt'sinrii. — MarylandJonrnul,  Feb.  21. 
17S()     (.April  27.)     An  account  of  the  Society  of  Diinkurds  in 

Pennsylvania  was  eonununicated  by  a  HritLsh  ofticer  to 

tlie  Kdlnhnrgh  Mat/azine,  and  rt^printed  in  the  'American 

Museum,'  vi.  35-40  (1789). 
17SS     It  appears  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Quakei*s, 

Methodists,  Dunkers,  and  Menonists,  refused  to  take  the 

test    from    scruples    of    conscience. — Maryland    Journal, 

Sept.  12. 
1791     The  Menonists  and  Dnnkards  skipped  like  bearded  rams. — 

(hizvttc  ol the  t'.»S.,  Jan.  12. 
Durgen.     A  worn-out  Iiorse.     The  word  is  used  in  Xew  Jersey. 
('Dialect    Kotes,'    i.    330.)     In    Fielding's    'Tom    Thumb,' 
IT.  v.  (173(1),  it  is  applied  to  \\u-  hero  of  the  piece:    "  And 
can  my  princess  such  a  durgen  wc^d  V  " 
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Duster.     A  light  wrapper  or  coat,  usually  of  brown  linen,  to 
keep  out  the  dust  in  travelling. 

1864     G.  A.  Sala,  Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  13.     (X.E.D.) 
1 870     Rose  discovered  your  thin  coat,  which  she  called  a  "  diister,^' 
-^.  R.  LoweU,  '  Letters  '  (1894),  ii.  77.     (N.E.D.) 

1876     [The  people]  don't  have  time  to  take  their  dusters  off  ; 

they  come  in  their  dusters,  they  eat  in  their  dusters,  and 

to   the  best  of  my  belief  they  sleep  in  their  dusters. — 

X,Y.  Tribune,  Sept.  23  (Bartlett). 
1883     A  crowd  of  human  beings,  clad  for  the  most  part  in  brown 

holland  coats,  or  *'  dusters/^ — T>,  Pidgeon,  *  An  Engineer's 

Holiday,'  p.  108  (Lond.). 
Dutch  treat.     One  in  wliich  each  person  pays  for  liiniself.     Phra-^e 

used  in  Iowa,  1903  :   *  Dialect  Notes,'  ii.  351 

Dotch  uncle.  To  talk  to  any  one  like  a  Dutch  uncle  is  to  repre- 
hend him,  to  use  tlie  patruw  a  rhirn  lin/jua:, 

1837  If  you  keep  a  cutting  didoes,  I  must  talk  to  ifou  like  a 
Dutch  uncle. — J.  C.  Xeal,  *  Cimrroal  Sketches,'  p.  201. 

%*  See  Xotes  and  Queries,  3  S.  iii.  471  ;   OS.  ii.  473. 

Dutchman.     A  German.       The  X.E.D.  furnishes  examples  1387, 

1413,  ttc.     Long  obs.  in  England. 
1778     SIio  is  a  lusty  wencli,  speaks  good  English  and  Dutch  .*.... 

a  likely  mulatto  wench. — Mart/land  Journal,  Jan.  27. 
1778     This   aftidavit-man    is    a    Dutchmein,    witli   whom    I    was 

oi>liged  to  converse  by  an  interinvter. — Id.,  Nov.  24. 

1704     A  pie<.e  of  sliced  cabbage,  by  Dutchnun  yclepcMl  cold  slaw. 

— Mass.  Spi/,  Xov.  12. 
1700     Two   Dutchman   from   Xortliampton,  who   were    \iolently 

opposed  to  the  Stamp  Act,   latelv  arrived. — The  Aurora, 

PhUa.,  April  6. 
1807     I  think  they  call  him  German,  though  he  is  not  a  Dutch- 

}uan. — The  Balayice,  March  10  (p.  7o). 
1820     It   is  said   the  Dutchman  got   cloyed  with  her  name,  so 

dissonmit  with  his  beloved  >t>ur-krout  and  })iitt«Tnulk. — 

Mass.  Spy,  Xov.  4. 
ls.18     I  would  gather  the  light  of  these  documents  into  a  focus 

so  bright  and  so  hot  tliat  every  Dutchman  in  Maryland  and 

Pennsylvania  might   liglit    liis   pipe  by   it.— ^Ir.   Wist>  of 

Virginia,  House  of  Kepr.,  Dee.  28  :   dnuj.  (!h>hc.  p.  76. 
1841     The   dull,    drowsy,    beef-eyed    Dutclimcn tlie    Hessian 

boobies. — W.  G.  Simms,  *  The  Kinsmen,'  ii.  27  (Phila.). 
1850     The  Glasspteen  [glass-put-in]  man  is  almost  invariably  a 

German,  or,  as  the  profane  have  it,  a  Dut'huuin. — Knick. 

Mag.,  hii.  403  (April). 

Dyed-in-the-wool.  A  Democrat  thus  dyed  is  a  thorough  '*  Bour- 
bon," one  who  sticks  to  his  principles  without  compromise. 
The  phrase  is  u.>ed  by  Xorth  of  the  education  of  cliildren  : 
see  the  lu-st  quotation. 
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Dyed-in-the-wool — contd, 

1579-80  If  he  had  not  through  institution  and  education  (as 
it  were)  died  in  wool  the  manners  of  children.— ^North, 
*  Plutarch  '  (1676),  p.  65.     (N.E.D.) 

1830  In  half  an  hour  [he  can]  come  out  an  original  democrat, 
d)/ed  in  tJie  wool. — Speech  of  Daniel  Webster,  Mass,  Spy^ 
Feb.  10. 

1830  How  long  it  takes  to  be  "  dt/ed  in  the  wool,''  and  to  become 
"  Jackson  to  the  backbone,"  does  not  seem  to  be  settled. 
—Id.,  July  7. 

1830  The  corruption  and  bari2:aiiiin;:::  by  which  some  of  tlio>?e 
"eleventh  hour"  '' dt/ed  in  the.  wool''  patriots  obtained 
tlio  situations  which  tliey  now  liold. — Id.,  Aug.  4. 

1838  Several  modern  Dcmot  r.its,  who  liave  been  recently  dt/fd 
in  tlie  wool. — Mr.  Hudson  in  the  X.Y.  Assembly,  Feb.  8  : 
TJie  Jeffersoniayi,  March  3. 

1840  As  patent  a  dyed-in-the-wool  Democrat  as  Theodore  Fog 
liimself. — John  P.  Kennedy,  '  Quodhbet,'  p.  52. 

1840  The  captain  of  tlie  boat  i)rov(Hl  to  be  a  sterling  Democrat, 
dyed  in  the  wool. — Mr.  Watterson  of  Tenn.,  House  of  Repr., 
April  2  :   dmg.  Olohe,  p.  370,  A  pp. 

1842  Mr.  Arnold  of  Tonn.  was  astonished  at  the  speech  of  Mr. 
CoI((uitt,  who  professed  to  be  a  Douiocrat  dyed  in  the  wool. 
— 'IMie  same,  April  27  ;   Id.,  p.  448. 

1813  A  Democrat  of  tlie  Jeffersonian  school,  dyed  in  tlie  wool, 
needed  no  clew  to  where  lie  stood  on  the  poHtical  chess- 
board. The  people  always  knew  where  to  find  him. — 
Mr.  (Jonlon  of  X.  V.,  the  same,  Jan.  5  :   /(/.,  p.  124. 

}^4Ct  Mr.  Pickt^is  has  come  out  flat-footed  for  the  Administra- 
tion,— a  real  red-hot  Democrat,  dyed  in  the  wooL — AM'. 
llarald,  June  30  ( l^artlett). 

1847  The  Democrats  are  beginning  to  claim  General  Taylor  as 
a  \)Q\x\i)vvixt  dt/t  d  in  the  wool. — X.Y,  Commercial  Advertiser, 
May  24  (Bart let t). 

1850  I  do  not  know  [that!  I  shall  be  more  **  un-Whigged  " 
than  thcms«4ves,  because  I  believe  that  I  also  am  dyed 
in  the  <ro.y/.  -Mr.  l^nderwood  of  Kentucky,  U.S. 
Senates  Au^^  14  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  1557,  App.. 

1904  Kor  my  par(,  I'm  a  dyed-in-the-icool  Rebel,  and  don't 
tiiiiik  I  fade  in  ordinary  washing. — W.  N.  Harben,  'The 
( Je(»rgians,'  p.  209  (Ifnrpers). 
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Eagle.     A  ten  dollar  gold  piece. 

1789  Tlie  Eagle  containing  10  dollars  of  oOd.  is  worth  2  guineas, 
and  rather  more. — Uazcttc  of  the  U.S.,  N.Y.,  July  14. 

1780  You  receive  3  Eagles,  9  dollars,  7  cents.  Enter  these 
figures  in  your  book  witliout  any  dot,  when  they  will 
read  3907  cents.— /(/.,  July  4. 

1803  A  vast  river  of  golden  cnglcs  ready  coined,  which  at  a 
trifling  expense  in  cutting  canals  and  constructing  locks 
may  easily  be  turned  into  the  treasvu-y  of  the  U.S. — 
Gazette  of  the  U.S.,  Phila.,  Nov.  30 :  ridicuhng  Thomas 
Jefferson's  Account  of  LouL<?iana. 
1810  One  hundred  Eagles  was  the  price; 

I  paid  the  shiners  in  a  trice. 
21ie  Bepcrtory^  Oct.  16,  from  the  HampMre  Fedual'.st. 

1S3S  [The  quarantine-boat  is  kept]  as  neat  as  a  new-ct»uicd 
eagle. — E.  C.  Wines,  *  A  Trip  to  Boston,'  p.  75. 

1841  It  was  an  o])cn  declaration  of  war  xipon  the  hedf  eagles, 
the  gold  currency. .  .  .This  gold,  in  half  eagles,  was  too  good 
for  us,  and  must  tJierefore  be  driven  out  of  tJio  country. — 
^Ir.  Walker  of  Mississippi,  U.8.  Senate :  Coiig.  Globe,  p.  269. 

1812  His  pa.ssage  was  $4.,  and  he  was  given  a  gold  eagle  (SIO.) 
and  $5.  silver  in  change,  one  dc»llar  beiug  retained  for 
discount  on  the  note. — Pliila.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Dec.  6. 

1852     He  wa»s  about  to  contribute  a  half  eagle  to  the  funds. — 
Kniek.  Mag.,  xl.  323  (Oct.). 

1859  Wlien  you  have  stamped  a  gold  bar  wurih  so  many  dollars 
or  so  many  eagles,  tliat  does  not  make  it  tlie  money  of  tJie 
country. ...  It  is  money  in  no  sense  wliatever. — Mr.  15ayard 
of  Delaware,  U.S.  Senate,  Feb.  22  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  1221. 

1861  [It  has  caused  us  to]  scramble  for  the  pica^-unes  when  we 
nu'ght  as  well  have  picked  up  the  eagles. — Oeorge  A.  Smith 
at  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City,  April  6  :  '  Journal  of 
Discourses,'  ix.  19. 

1888  Albert  carried  in  a  sack,  tucked  in  his  liip  pocket,  890  dols., 
mostly  in  double  eagUs. — Troy  Daily  Times,  Jan.  31. 

Eagle  from  Harper's  Ferry,  the. 

1849  This  gentlciiiau  [Mr.  Tuin])kins  uf  Mis-;.]  thoui^ht  proper 
to  ihuiominate  me  the  '^  Enijle  from  Har]}n's  I\rry,"  and 
tliC  ecntleman  may  congi*atulate  him-^elt  upon  the  success 
of  his  sarciwm.  -Mr.  Bcdinger  of  \'ii'ginia.  House  of  Kepr., 
Frb.  10  :    Cnvg.  Gh-he,  p.  114,  Ap]>. 

Ear-hoop.     An  car-ring. 

1808  A  large  assortment  of  Earhoops,  of  different  sizes. — 
Advt.,  Ma^s.  Spy.  :May  18. 
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Ear-lock.    A  lock  of  hair  over  the  ear. 

a.  1776     A  musket  ball  [struck]  the  pin  out  of  the  hair  of  his 

ear-lock.— Harper's  Mag,  (1883),  p.  736.     (N.E.D.) 
1793     An  essenced  beau,  with  ear  locks  well  larded  and  mealed. 

—Mass,  Spy,  Sept.  26. 
1809     His  hair  strutting  out  on  each  side  in  stiffly  pomatumed 

ear-locks, — W.   Irving,    *  lOiickerbockers  '    (1861),   p.    183. 

(N.E.D.) 
1843     And  his  smootlily-combed  ear-locks  fell  down  to  liis  waist. 

— *  Lowell  Offering,'  iv.  12. 
IH').")     His  long  ear-locks, . .  .were  curled  and  frizzled  into  knots 

like  rosettes  above  each  red  and  shapeless  car. — Putnam  s 

Mag.,  vi.  239  (Sept.). 
1867  His  ear-locks  gray,  striped  with  a  foxy  brown. 

Were  braided  up  to  a  hide  a  desert  crown. 

James  K.  Lowell,  *  Fitz-Adam's  Story.' 

Ear-tabs.     Appendages  on  either  side  of  a  fur  cap. 

1855     In  stable-yards,  old -looking  black  boys  in  catskin  caps, 

with  ear-tabs  to  them. — Knick,  Mag.,  xlv.  199  (Feb.). 
1009     With  the  first  really  cold  weather  of  the  winter,  there 

appeared  on  Broadway  the  vendors  of   ear-tabs,  always 

to  be  seen  on  that  thorouglifare  when  the  morciu*y  is  low. 

— N,  Y,  Evening  Post,  Jan.  28. 

Eastern  Shore,  the.      That  part  of  Maryland  lying  between  the 

ocean  and  Delaware  Bay. 
1777     [He]  now  has  a  family  living  near  Choptank,  on  tJie  Eastern 

sJwre. — Maryland  Jmirtial,  Aug.  5. 
177'i     Deserted,. . .  .John  Thompson,  bom  on  the  Eastern  shore. 

—Id.,  Aug.  12. 

1777  Kan  away,  A  Negro  man  named  Jack, ....was  born  on 
the  Eastern  shore,  and  will  probably  go  that  way. — Id., 
Aug.  19. 

1778  It  was  imagined,  as  soon  as  lie  and  his  companion  dis- 
UjJixuired,  tliey  were  att^Miiptiiii]:  to  reacli  the  Eatitcrn 
Shore. — Jiuuaway  advt.,  Dunlap's  Maryland  Lkizvttc, 
Aug.  25. 

1784  From  this  Seat,  close  to  Baltimore,  in  a  clear  day  a  large 
part  of  the  Eastern  shore  is  plainly  to  be  seen. — Advt., 
Mart/land  Jour  mi/,  March  l(i. 

Easterners.      People    belonging    to    the    Eastern    States,    from 

Maine  to  Delaware. 
1804     One  hears  siieli  nut  seldom  among  us  Easterners, — Lowell, 
M^iglow  Papers.'     (iV.K.D.) 

Eat.     To  feed. 

1S42     [The    Jiaf/    S/ate    Democrat    sa>s    that    ^Ir.    Di<kens]    has 

dei'lined  the  invitation  of  th(?  PhiUulelphians  to  eat  him. — 

Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Tiims,  March  4. 
1850     [We  had]  to  provide  our  own  fare,  or,  as  one  of  the  party 

facetioiLsly  expressed   it,   to   "  eat  om*selves." — James  L. 

Tyson,  *  Diary  in  California,'  p.  52  (X.Y.). 
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Eat — contd, 

1854  You  do  promise  to  take  this  ere  woman,  to  eat  her,  and  to 
drink  lier,  and  keep  her  in  things  to  wear,  as  lonfx  as  you 
and  she  hves.— H.  H.  Riley,  *  Puddleford,'  p.  144  (N.\^). 

«.18()0  1  wa.s  told  you'd  give  us  two  dollars  a  day  and  eat  us. — 
*  Pickings  from  the  Picayune,'  p.  47  (Hartlett). 

Eat   dog.     An  Indian  custom,  from  which  a  plireise  sometimes 

used  in  poHtics  is  derived. 
1775     Captain  B.  Romans  mentions  an  Indian  custom  of  having 

**  a  feast  of  dogs  at  the  declaration  of  war." — 'Florida,* 

p.  100. 
1832     Captain  Hudson  (1609)  notes  that  the  Indiaus  on  the  river 

now  named  after  him  **  killed  a  fat  dog,  and  skinned  it 

with  shells.'* — Watson,  '  Historic  Tales  of  New  York,'  p.  23. 

1902  At  coimcils  of  great  importance,  a  dog  feast  was  formerly 
held,  and  to  refuse  to  participate  would  anger  tlie  Indians. 
But  if,  when  the  plate  of  dog  was  offered,  one  put  a  doUai* 
on  the  plate,  and  passed  it  to  one's  neighbor,  the  latter 
took  the  dollar,  and  ate  the  dog.  From  this  custom  the 
slang  phrase  of  poUticians,  eat  d(nj  for  another,  originated. — 
Bishop  Whipple,  *  Lights  and  Shadows,'  p.  200. 

Ebenezer.     Temper,  irritabihty. 

1836  Says  I,  Deb,  we  are  going  to  shear  our  old  black  ram  next 
fust  day  week,  and  I'll  send  you  wool  enough  to  make  a 
wig.  That  ris  Deb's  ebtnezer, — Pliila.  Public  Ledger, 
July  27. 

1837  That  riz  my  ebenezer,  and  I  banged  the  first  of  'em  all  to 
smash.— R.  M.  Bird,  '  Xick  of  the  Woods,'  i.  183  (Lond.). 

a.  1848  The  ebeneztr  of  some  men  rises  to  an  awful  pitch,  at  the 
mere  prick  of  a  pin. — Dow,  Jun.,  '  Patent  Sermons/  i.  252. 

1848     Waell,  I  reeking  tlie  captings  ebimzcr  was  roused. — W.  E 
Biu-ton,  '  Waggeries,'  p.  16  (Phila.). 

Eel.     A  New  Englander. 

1837-40.     The   r(/w   oi   Now    England    and   the   corncraekers   of 

Virginia. — Haliburton,  *  The  Clockmaker  '  (1862),  p.  318. 

(X.E.D.) 

Eel-grass.     Gras»-wrack  ;   zo^tera  tnari')i:i. 

1S06     A  youuix  nian  at  Sullivan  (Maine)  saw  a  Fov  co  down  to 

some  tel-<jr(i^s,s,  and  roll  himself  u})  in  it. — B(dt.   Kr.  Vit.st, 

Feb.  19,  p.  3  3  :   from  a  BTi«k>t()wn  ])apcr. 
1824     A  beard  thick  as  tfl-tjra,ss  is  lumging  beneath. 

While  two  rows  of  himc  barnacles  serve  liini  fi»r  tc,'th. 

The   Micr<)scop*\   Albany,    Feb.   21  :     from   tlit^   I*n»n(!f  nee 

Journal. 
1800     We  see  sliarks  in  the  eeJ-tin^^.^i. —  Yide  Lit.  Mmj.,  xxv.  220. 
1S64     The    kelp    and    e(l-(/rass     left    bv    liiulier    floods.-  Lowell. 

'  Kij-e^ide  Travels,'  p.  4").      (X.E.D.) 
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Eenamost.     Even  almost ;  nearly.     See  also  Most. 

1834    The  crowd  was  so  great,  that  I  was  eny  most  mashed  to  a 

slab. — '  Major  Jack  Downing's  Letters,'  p.  81. 
1839     [The  whale's  head]  was  cen  a  most  off, — 'Major  Jack  on 

Board  a  Whaler,'  Havana  (N.Y.)  Republican,  Aug.  21. 
1843     I'm  cen  a  most  sorry  I  told  them  what  I  did. —  Yale  Lit. 

Mag.,  ix.  17. 
1845     He's  afeard  of  me,  and  I  can  do  e'enamost  any  thing  with 

him.— /rf.,  X.  348. 
1850     He  knows  the  catechism,  and  has  got  the  whole  Bible 

e'enymo^f  by  heart. — S.  Judd,  *  Margaret,'  p.  113  (Bartlett). 
185G     You've  done  scared   them  niggers,   and  I've  een  a' most 

made  up  my  mind  to  whale  ye. —  Yale  Lit.  Mag.y  xxi.  140. 

Eend.     Yankee  for  End. 

1825     He  could  see  only  the  tip  eend  of   a  nose. — John  Neal, 

'  Brotlier  Jonathan,'  i.  107. 
1837     Away  comes  the  red  devil  over  his  head,  Uke  a  rocket, 
eend  on  to  a  sapling. — R.  M.  Bird,  '  Nick  of  the  Woods,' 
i.  28  (Lend.). 
1837     You'll  see  a  sample  of  hoss-steahng,  to  make  your  lia'r 

stand  on  eend, — Id,,  iii.  62. 
1839     [The  boar]  raised  herself  right  into  tlie  boat,  and  there  she 
sat  on  cerid.—C.  F.  Hoffman,  *  Wild  Scones,'  i.  45  (Lond.). 
1841     Tliere's  an   eend  of  tho   question. — W.   G.   Simms,    'The 

Kinsmen,'  i.  161  (Phila.). 
184(3  Tell  ye  jest  the  ee^ul  I've  como  to, 

Arter  cipherin'  plaguy  smart. 

*  Biglow  Papers,'  No.  1. 
184G  We  begin  to  think  its  nater 

To  take  sarse  an'  not  be  riled  ; — 
Who'd  expect  to  see  a  tator 

All  on  eend  at  bein'  biled  ?  The  same. 

1847     I  got  my  small  dug-out,  and  [fixed]  my  rifle  carefully  in 

the  fore  eend. — '  Streaks  of  Squatter  Life,'  p.  105. 
1847     You  didn't  come  out  at  the  little  eend  of  the  horn,  did  you  ? 

— *  Jones's  Fight,'  p.  37  (Phila.). 
1847     Ko  lives  in  tlie  White   House  at  tho  other  eejid  of  the 

Avenue. — Id.,  p.  40. 
18').")     [The  powder  is]  tied  up  in  two  ecnds  of  a  salt-bag. — W.  G. 

Sinuns,  '  Tiie  Forayers,'  j).  38  (iV.Y.). 
1850     Ts  it  ne\er  giiine  to  vend  .^  — W^  G.  Siiums,  '  Eutaw,'  p.  400. 
1857      I  went  through  tlie  air,  eend  over  ecnd^  ca-splash  into  the 

lake. — ^S.  If.  Ilaminond,  '  Wild  Northern  Scenes,'  p.  02. 
1802  So  Mister  Seward  sticks  a  three-months'  pin 

Where  the  war'd  oughto  eend,  then  tries  agin. 

'  Biglow  Papers,  2nd  Series,  No.  2. 
Egg-bread. 

1802  The  table  was  si)reod  with  rich  egg-hreadf  fried  ham,  and 
pure  coffee. — '  Southern  Hist.  Soe.  Papers,'  xii.  26  (Rich- 
mond, Va.,  1884). 
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Egg-plant.  The  Solanum  c^cnlaitum  :  meutioued  in  botanical 
works,  1767,  1794  :  N.E.D. 

1819  The  crimson  tomato,  the  diisky  egg-plant,  split  and  spiced, 
and  the  green  fig,  are  common  at  table. — Arthur  Singleton, 
*  Letters  from  the  South  and  West,'  p.  130  (Boston,  1824). 

1832  Egg-plants  are  here  brought  to  market ;  some  of  them  of 
purple  colour,  are  as  large  as  a  cliild's  carpet-ball ;  they 
are  shced  and  fried  in  butter,  and  I  am  told  have  the 
flavour  of  fried  oysters. — Cincinnati  correspondent.  The 
Mirror,  Lond.,  May  26. 

Egypt.  Southern  Illinois.  So  called  derisively  with  reference 
to  the  supposed  intellectual  darkncvss  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  fact  that  Caii'o  is  one  of  its  cliief  cities  helped  the  jest 
along. 

185o  In  that  part  of  that  beautiful  state  kno\vn  as  **  Egi/pt,'' 
many  of  these  wise  men  have  exercised  their  '*  squatter 
sovereignty "  for  the  last  forty  years. — Knick.  Mag., 
xlv.  422  April). 

1S60  The  creed  is  pretty  black  in  the  north  end  of  [Illinois]  ; 
about  the  center  it  is  a  pretty  good  mulatto,  and  it  is 
almost  white  when  you  get  down  into  Kgi/pt. — Mr.  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  U.S.  Senate,  Feb.  29  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  920. 

18G0  Egypt  is  almost  wiped  out,  as  a  Democratic  stronghold. — 
Letter  to  the  X,Y.  Herald,  Aug.  13. 

1800  Democracy  can  only  flom'Lsh  in  such  pla^.-es  as  Eggpt. 
where  the  majority  are  exceedingly  illiterate. — Oregon 
Argu^,  Sept.  8. 

1801  "  Notes  from  Cis-Atkmtic  Egypt.'' — Knick.  Mag.,  Iviii. 
172  (Aug.). 

1888  The  southern  part  of  [Illinois,]  popularly  known  as  Egypt, 
is  full  of  sand  liills  and  jack  oak. — ^t.  Louis  CUobe-Dcmo- 
crat.  Jan.  20  (Farmer). 

[For  remarks  on  Egvpt  as  a  place-name,  see  Xoteti  and 
Qmrics,  10  S.  x.  447  ;   xi.  93.] 

Elbow-room,  Mr.     A  nicliname  for  General  Biu-go\Tio. 

„  1775  They  had  resolved  uptai  making  ihcmsolves  masters  of 
1  )v)r(licstor  iieights,  and  bCcurinL:  the  ilb<vr-r<*ni)i  wJiieli 
Genera]  l>urgoyne  jn*np()secl  enjovimx. — William  Gur(.l«»n, 
•  Hist,  of  the  Am.  rievolmioii,'  ii.  40  (Lond.,  1788). 
1778  How  much  better  will  the  Ameriran  clergy  be  employrd 
by  Congress,  than  Mr.  Elbow  Room  was  by  his  master 
George  the  Thu'd. — Maryland  Journal,  Jan.  20. 

Election  bun. 

18.19  r^h'l  recollci-ts  h«^  hatl  a  L-Uized  'Itction  bun.  and  sat  eating 
it  and  looking  di»wn  on  tlieC'oiiiinon.  .  .  .Theiu  Itction  lunts 
are  no  ixo,  said  tlie  young  man  Jolm. — '  rrolossor  at  llie 
ilreakiasL  Table,'  chap.  ii. 

1878     See  Flip. 
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Electioneering.. 

1774  [Caiicusiiii;]  unsuoro  much  to  what  we  style  parliament- 
eermg  or  electioneering. — William  Gordon,  *  Hist,  of  the 
Am.  Revolution,'  i.  365  (Lond.,  1788). 

1789  AH  the  world  liero  is  occupied  in  electioneering^  in  choosing 
or  being  chosen. — Tho.  Jefferson,  *  Writings  '  (1859),  ii. 
580.     (X.E.D.) 

1790  Officers  are  to  manage  their  troops  by  electioneering  art. — 
Biu-ke,  *  French  Revolution,'  p.  315.     (X.E.D.) 

1796  That  iDase  business  of  electioneer iiig. — Morse,  *  Am.  Geo- 
graphy,' i.  472.     (N.E.D.) 

1796  A  rendezvous  kept  by  one  Fay,  a  celebrated  electioneering 
character. — The  Atiroi^a,  PJiila.,  Dec.  5. 

1798  They  boast  that  it  will  be  a  good  electioneering  stroke  in  the 
county. — Mass.  Mercury,  Oct.  19. 

1802  Removal  for  electioneering  activity,  or  open  and  industrious 
opposition  to  tlio  principles  of  tlie  present  government. 
— Tlio.  Jefferson  to  Levi  Lincoln,  Oct.  25. 

1805  Barna  Bid  well,  Esq.,  has  furnished  another  pamphlet 
for  electioneering  purposes. — The  Repertory,  Boston,  Feb.  19. 

1805  A  late  electioneering  address,  published  in  New- York. — 
The  Balance,  May  14,  p.  151. 

1806  It  is  vulgarly  called  bittered  sling,  and  is  supposed  to  bo 
an  excellent  electioneering  potion. — Id.,  May  13,  p.  146. 

1821  ])oct.  Fiske  has  adopted  a  mode  of  electioneering,  rather 
novel  in  this  part  of  our  country. — Mass.  Spy,  March  21. 

1823  *'  Electioneerirhg  Campaign."  Heading  of  an  item  in  the 
Xanttickct  Inquirer,  Dec.  2. 

1824  [These]  are  called  electioneering  tricks  to  help  Grov.  Eustis. 
—Id..  March  29. 

1821  1  had  not  gone  into  the  Senato  of  the  U.S.  to  electioneer 
for  Mr.  Calhoun  for  the  presidency.  I  had  gone  there  to 
do  the  duties  of  a  senator. — William  Smith  in  the  Columbia 
Telescope  :  Carolina  (kizette,  March  27,  p.  2/1. 

1S2G  So  lon<x  as  the  present  system  of  electioneering  continues, 
tho  Legislature  must  be  made  up  of  all  kinds  of  materials 
— Mass.  Spy,  Jan.  18. 

lS2(i  Klectioneering  is  carried  on  [m  tho  western  country]  with 
unblusliing  etTrontery. — T.  Flint,  *  Recollections,'  p.  214. 

Elegant.  A  word  resembling,  in  its  multitudinous  perversion, 
the  word  nice  as  used  by  many  i)ersons  in  England.  About 
thirty  years  ago,  an  old  lady  in  Boston\said  to  the  present 
writer,  "  Some  of  the  l*salms  of  David  are  real  elegant.'' 

1705  The  elegant  Light-House  building  on  Capo  Cornelius. — 
Mass.  iiazctte.  Dee.  6. 

1766  John  Hancock,  I'^sq.,  gave  a  gi-and  and  elegant  Entertain- 
ment to  the  gi^nteel  Fart  of  the  Town,  and  treated  the 
Poj)nIa(e  with  a  Pipe  of  .Mad<Mra  Wine,  [on  the  occasion 
of  the  Hejieal  of  the  Stamp  :\et]. — Bt^slnn  Evening  Post, 
May  26. 

1772  In  the  eveniug  they  exhibited  some  elegant  fireworks  from 
tiiu  haleuny.     -Mu^6.  Spy,  June  11. 
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Elegant— 'COfUd. 

1774  For  Sale,  *' A  most  elegaiU  Eight  Day  Clock." — Boston 
Evening  Post,  Aug.  1. 

1775  To  be  sold,  as  the  Owner  is  going  to  leave  the  Province, 
an  ekgant  little  black  Mare,  rising  six  years. — Mass. 
GazeUe,Feh.  13. 

1776  An  elegant  coffin  was  prepared,  and  [general  Montgomery] 
was  decently  interred. — W.  Gordon,  '  Hist.  Am.  Kev.,'  ii. 
187  (Lond.,  1788). 

177C     At  Boston,  Line,  saw  a  very  elegant  monument  of  one  of 

my  family,  a  wine  merchant  in  169C. — 'Diary  of  Thomas 

Hutchinson,'  Oct.  21. 
1778     An  elegant  well  finished  tlirce  story  brick  house. — Advt., 

Man/land  Journal,  Jan.  6. 
1790     I  offered  her  a  pair  of  ekgant  paste  buckles. — Mass,  Spi/, 

AprU  7. 

1798  At  Tyngsborough,  an  elegant  School  House  has  been 
reduced  to  ashes. — Mass.  Spi/,  Feb.  21. 

1799  Several  £/e^an^  Rooms  may  be  rented  for  the  season. — 
The  Aurora,  Phila.,  Aug.  9. 

1799  For  Sale,  an  Elegant  Black  Horse,  about  six  years  old. — 
Id.,  Dec.  10. 

1799  The  following  Toasts  were  given,  after  partaking  of  an 
elegant  dinner. — Intelligencer  (Lancaster,  Pa.),  Xov.  27. 

1800  [The  Members  of  the  Franklin  Society]  met  at  the  Franklin 
Inn,  and  partook  of  an  elegant  Supper  prepared  for  the 
occasion. — Id.,  Dec.  24. 

1804  The  Elegant  High-bred  Imported  Horse  Florizel. — Advt., 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  JoumcU,  April  21. 

1807  Yesterday  the  East  India  Marine  Society. ..  .took  an 
elegant  dinner,  presided  by  Capt.  Webb. — Essex  (Mas.s.) 
liegister,  Xov.  5. 

1808  [The  people  of  the  small  village  of  Murfreesborougli,  N.C.] 
erected  by  subscription  an  enormous  liberty  pole,  95  feet 
high,  and  adorned  it  with  an  elegant  cap,  in  praise  of  the 
Kmbai'go  Act. — Mass.  Spj/^  July  G. 

1809  In  the  Essf. I  (Mass.)  Register,  May  17,  Morrill  Marston 
advertises  '^  ElegafU  Parasols";  and,  June  7,  Ehzabeth 
Pierce  "  Elegant  White  Lace  Veils." 

1810  The  softest,  whitest,  most  costly, — and,  in  a  word,  must 
(hgunt  flamiel. — Meiss.  Spg,  April  24. 

1817  An  elegant  improvenient  is  a  cabin  of  rude  loizs,  and  a  few 
acres  with  the  trees  cut  down  to  the  height  of  three  feet, 
and  surrounded  with  a  worm  fence  or  zigzag  railing.  You 
hear    of   an   elegant   mill,    an   elegant   orchard,    an   elegant 

tanyard,  &c The  word  implies  eligibility  or  usefuhiess 

in  America,  but  lias  nothinir  to  do  with  taste. — M.  Birkbeck, 
*  Journey  in  America,'  p.  1.52  (Pliila.). 

1818  '*  Elegant  Keal  Estate  '  for  .sak\ — Lanca^^ter  (Pa.)  Journal, 
May  29. 

1818  What  you  say  is  mighty  ihijant.  and  you're  an  elegant 
man  ;  but  1  eiicss  you  are  not  of  thcbC  parts. — H.  B. 
I'caron,  '  JSkclLhc^  ui  America, *  p.  Ol>  (Lond.). 
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Elegant — cotud. 

1818  If  you  be  not  a  hcurd  character,  I  will  let  you  have  elegant 
lodgings. — Id.,  p.  66. 

1819  On  Saturday  was  launched  from  the  shipyard  of  this  place 
the  elegant  Steaun  Boat  Mississippi,  burthen  400  tons. — 
Blakeley  (Ala.)  Sun,  Feb.  9. 

1820  The  good  folks  [in  Kentucky]  have  elegant  hogs,  and 
elegant  bacon,  elegant  corn,  and  elegant  whiskey,  elegant 
land,  and  elegant  tobacco  ; — we  have  a  man  on  board  who 
is  said  to  bo  an  elegant  oarsman,  and  another  who  is  ''  an 
elegant  hand  with  an  axe." — Hall's  *  Letters  from  the  West,' 
p.  187  (Lond.). 

1821  TJie  fact,  that  Now  England  abounds  in  elegaiU  pieces  of 
water,  has  not  even  made  its  appearance  in  the  books 
fit  her  of  geographers  or  travellers. — T.  D  wight,  *  Travels,' 
iv.  144. 

1821  C  Mowry,  the  proprietor  of  the  Intelligencer  (Han*isburg, 
Pa.)  announces  on  March  16  that  he  has  **  an  elegant 
figure  for  the  purpose  of  printing  Horse  Hand  Bills." 

1824  An  elegant  cement  may  be  made  from  rice  flour. — Franklin 
Herald  (Greenfield,  Mass.),  March  9. 

1830  [He]  constantly  kept  an  elegant  table. — ^X.  Dana,  *A 
Mariner's  SketcJies,'  p.  26  (Providence). 

1835  Abo\e  thirty  sleighs  from  Wardsboro'  made  an  elegant 
turn  on  tJio  conunon,  and  di*ove  up  to  Higgins's  Hotel. — 
Vermont  Free  Press,  Jtm.  10. 

1835     Elegant  place  for  a  lame  man,  for  every  one  is  like  liim. — 

'  Col.  Crockett's  Toiu:,'  p.  40  (Phila.). 
1850     — TJio   elegant  little  poimd- cakes   of    Mrs.   Widditield. — 

Knick.  Mag.,  xlviii.  505  (Nov.). 

Elephant,  to  see  the.  To  sec  all  tliat  is  to  be  seen  ;  to  get  an 
experience  of  life  at  its  roughest. 

LS40  That's  .sufficient,  as  Tom  Hayiies  said  when  he  saw  the 
elephant. — A.  B.  Longstreet,  *  Georgia  Scenes,'  p.  10. 

1840  I  felt  my  bristles  a  raisin  my  jacket-back  up  like  a  tent- 
cloth,  so  1  axed  him  if  he'd  ever  seen  the  elephant. — '  Quarter 
Kace  in  Kentucky,  cK:c.,'  p.  87  (Phila.). 

1850  If  you  think  we  liave  not  shown  you  enough  of  the  elephant, 
l)ut  ;^ot  t)u  the  wron^  ^vay,  and  slid  oti  backwards,  please 
to  mount  iiiui  aucl  take  a  vic^w  for  yourself. — Theodore  T. 
Jolmson,  '  Slights  in  the  Cu»ld  Kegion,'  p.  324  (N.Y.). 

1851  1  tliink  I  have  sLcn  the  **  vie  pliant, '^  as  far  as  pubhc  life  is 
(•(jucerned.^ — Mr.  Hale  of  X.  Hampshii*e,  U.S.  Senate, 
Jan.  22  :     Cong.  Globe,  p.  304. 

1851  In  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  xxxvii.  172,  a  description 
of  rrossin^j:  tli(*  Istluiius  of  Panama  is  called  ''A  Glimpse 
of  the  Elephant.'' 

1852  Tm  riither  of  the  opinion  that  Vvv  seen  the  elephant.  Hero 
I  lie,  come  a'most  all  the  wav  from  Washuigton  afoot. — 
'  Solomon  Slug,  &c.,'  p.  147  (X.Y.). 
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Elephant,  to  see  the—contd, 

1852  I  hev  seen  the  elephant ;  more  'n  that,  I  fed  with  him  out  of 
the  same  trough  on  b'iled  beans,  mush,  and  molasses. — 
Knick.  Mag.,  xxxix.  534  (June). 

1852  You  can  participate,  and  ta«te,  and  isce  the  *^  ElephatU,' 
and  not  be  hurt,  at  least  not  much. — Id.,  xl.  549  (Dec.). 

1853  Bolts,  the  bully  of  Butohertown,  has  been  in  the  western 
waters,  and  seen  the  elephant. — Daily  Morning  Herald, 
St.  Louis,  June  24. 

1854  I  am  a  miner,  who  wandered  from  away  down-east,  and 
came  to  sojourn  in  a  strange  land,  and  **  see  the  elephant.'* — 
Kniek.  Mag.,  xliii.  428  (April). 

1864  I  had  also  forgotten  that  I  had  seeii,  fwt  the  elepliantf 
as  you  perhaps  thouglit  I  was  going  to  say,  but  the 
President ;  yes,  I  have  seen  a  live  President,  Franklin 
Pierce. — Oregon  Weekly  TiimSy  June  10. 

1854  Freshmen  were  now  realizing  their  position  ;. . .  .they  had 
seen  tlie  Elephant,  and  rode  the  Goat. — Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xx. 
107. 

1855  Trot  alonpr,  b'hoys,  keep  up  with  the  show,  and  you  will 
get  a  good  look  at  the  elephant  by  and  bj'e. — Weekly  Ore- 
gonian,  July  7. 

1855  Those  who  have  never  seen  the  elephatU  can  get  a  hfe- 
likeuess  by  reading  this  work. — Id.,  Sept.  15  {i.e.,  Delano's 
*  Chips  of  tlie  Old  Block,'  describing  life  in  San  Francisco 
about  1850]. 

1857  [He  had  received  flattering  accounts  of  the  California 
gold  mines]  from  the  few  of  his  acquaintances  who  had 
seen  the  elephant,  and  had  returned  with  a  pocket  full  of 
rocks. — San  Franeif<co  CalU  Jan.  7 

1858  Can  he  who  slays  the  elepliant  for  liis  ivory  be  said  to  have 
''seen  the  cU  pliant^'  ^. — H.  D.  Thoreau,  *  Chesimcook  ' 
(Ati.  Monthly). 

1878  There  was  my  friend  Will  Wylie,  who  had  seen  the  elephant 
in  its  entiretv,  from  trunk  to  tail. — J.  H.  Beadle,  '  Western 
Wilds,'  J).  45. 

1880  I  had  been  in  tlie  mines  myself,  had  '"seen  the  elephant,'* 
and  could  irive  them  anv  infurmation  thev desired. — Peter 
H.  Burnett,  '  Keen. lied  ions,'  p.  :KC)  (X-Y.)"; 

Elevator  (for  grain).     See  quotations. 

no.'*  The  (hrators  [in  the  fl.»nr  mill>]  are  imlosed  in  squai*e 
woodrii  tubes,  to  prcvt'iiT  tluMii  from  catching  in  anything, 
and  also  to  prevent  thl^t.  Isaac  Weld,  'Travels  tiirough 
X.  America,'  p.  21  (U.nd.,  1791)). 

1795  It  will  admit  a  ves.-el  to  lay  alongside,  and  unload  [into 
the  mill  witli  Kvans  s  ihvatnr  in  about  tlu-ee  hours  ;.  .  .  . 
passing  it  afterwards  by  an  thvator  into  the  hanging 
garner  ;  also  conveviTs,  *  U  vat(n\s\  and  Jiopper  bov. — Advt., 
aazette  of  the  U.S.,  Phiia.,  Nov.  17. 
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Elevator— con^f. 

1813  Elevators  with  revolving  buckets  are  discussed  at  length 
by  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  writing  to  Isaac  McPherson,  Aug. 
\li.  Ho  refers  to  the  Persian  and  Egy|)tian  wheels,  and 
denies  to  Olivier  Evans's  invention  the  character  of  novelty. 

1825  Those  elevators  consist  of  a  chain  of  buckets  or  concave 
vessels,  «&c. — Nicholson,  '  Operat.  Mech.,'  p.  100.     (N.E.D.) 

1862  An  elevator  is  as  ugly  a  monster  as  has  been  yet  produced. — 
Trollopo,  *N.  America,'  i.  248.     (N.E.D.) 

Elevator.  A  lift  for  passengers.  The  first  passenger  elevator 
ever  built  was  that  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York. 
See  Notes  and  Queries ,  10  S.  ix.  67. 

1883  He  did  not  trust  the  elevator,  but  almost  flew  down  the 
stairs. — Harper's  May.,  p.  275.     (N.E.D.) 

Elevenpence.     The  equivalent  of  a  York  shilling. 

1802  [There  was]  a  slight  fracas  between  Ned  Whiffle  and  Dick 
Slanj;,  occasioned  by  the  former  refusing  to  lend  the  latter 
eleven  pejice,  to  get  a  glass  of  gin  twist. — '  The  Port  Folio,' 
ii.  220  (Phila.). 

1826  Tlicrc  were  many  jjoor  people  that  would  have  made  the 
shirts  for  three  elevenpenny  hits  apiece. — New-Hamiony 
Gazette,  May  3,  p.  256/2. 

1828     See  Ninepence. 

1835     [We]  were  bid  farewell  with  the  gentle  charge  of  three 

elevenpenny  hits  each  for  supper  and  lodging. — *  Letters 

on  the  Virginia  Springs,'  p.  76  (Phila.). 
1842     The   bones   of    the   biggest   statesman    in   the   American 

I'nion,  ground  into  dust,  would  not  be  worth  an  eleven- 

penny  hit. — Mr.  Hastings  of  Ohio,  House  of  Repr.,  July  9  : 

Cong.  Glohe,  p.  699,  App. 

Ell  or  L.     ''  An  extension  of  a  building  at  right  angles  to  the  main 

block."     N.E.D. 
1883     An  L  of  the  house  where  she  was  born  is  still  standing. — 

Harper's  Mag.,  Feb.,  358/2.     (N.E.D.) 
1891     A  largo  house  with  a  front  veranda  and  an  ell  came  in  view. 

— AV.  N.  Harben,  '  Almost  Persuaded,'  p.  21  (N.Y.). 

Ellum  for  elm.     A  mode  of  pronunciation  common  in  New  Eng- 
land.    Similarly  "  Ji(4lum  "  for  helm. 
1818     Wc  admit  the  claims  he  urges  in  favour  of  Capt.  O.'s  being 
jilaccd  at  the  hdmn  of   state. — Ma.<is.  Sj)y,  March  4  (word 
italici/cd  in  tlio  original). 
1858  The  hubs  of  loizs  from  the  "  8(^ttler's  ellum,'' — 

hast  of  its  timher, — thev  couldn't  sell  em. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  ^  The  Wonderful  One-Hoss-Shay.' 
1802  In  ^///(w^-sh^ouds   the   flasliin'    hangbird   clings. 

'  Higlow  Pa^xTs,'  2nd  S.,  No.  6. 
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Embargoroon.  A  nickname  for  the  supporters  of  the  Emb€u*go 
Act,  which  prevented  sliips  from  leaving  American  ports. 
This  Act  was  passed  Dec.  22,  1807,  and  repealed  March  1, 
1809.  Its  opponents  read  the  word  Embargo  backwards. 
See  1808,  1809,  1841. 

1808  Pray  what  do  you  think  of  the  Hum-hug-0,  as  it  is  termed 
everywhere  but  [in  Washington]  ? — The  Balance^  Feb.  2, 
p.  20. 

1808  But  as  soon  as  0  Grab  Jiie  /  shall  let  go  his  end, 

I'll  haste  to  relate  the  sweet  tidings  to  you. 

Id.,  June  7.  p.  92  ;  from  The  Courier. 

1808  The  wretched  dilemmas  to  which  our  Enibargorooiis  are 
reduced  in  their  attempts  to  prop  the  falling  fabrick  of 
their  darling  democracy. — Mass.  >Spy,  Sept.  28  :  from  the 
''  Xeicbcdford''  Mercury. 

1808  One  of  the  Embargoroons  came  into  a  Yankee  watch- 
maker's shop. — Id.,  Xov.  23  :   from  7^he  Ccntinel. 

1808  The  resolutions  of  Macon,  Eppes,  Jackson,  and  others  of 
the  Jacobin  host  of  "  Embargorooixs.'' — Id.,  Xov.  30. 

1809  The  Embargo  laws  were  called  O  grab  fne  laws. — The 
Repertory,  Boston,  Jan.  17. 

1809  The  word  of  command,  with  the  Enibargoroons,  is  'again 
"  as  you  were." — Id.,  Feb.  17. 

1841  The  unoffending  word  itself  became  an  object  of  vengeance, 
was  put  to  the  tortm-e,  and,  being  spelt  backwards,  was 
pronounced  ogrul^me  :  a  sort  of  revenge  quite  as  rational 
as  that  of  a  celebrated  despiser  of  manufactures,  who 
declared  that  he  never  saw  a  sheep  without  feehng  inclined 
to  go  out  of  his  way  to  kick  it. — Mr.  Brackenridge  of  Penn- 
sj'lvania.  House  of  Kopr.,  Feb.  3  :  Cong.  Globe,  p.  281, 
App. 

Embarras. 

1814  EfTvbarras,  or  rafts,  formed  by  the  collection  of  trees 
closely  matted,  and  extending  from  twenty  to  thirty 
yards. . .  .Piussed  an  cfnbarrci^,  the  most  ditVicult  since  we 
started. .  .  .[Ascended  the  river]  with  dit!iculty,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  ejiibarras. — H,  M.  Braekenridce,  *  Journal,* 
pp.  205,  208. 

1867  Defined  as  an  American  term  for  places  where  the  naviga- 
tion of  rivers  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  accumulation  of 
driftwood. — Smytli,  *  Sailor's  Word-Book,'  s.v.     (X.E.D.) 

Emoulted.     Moulted  like  a  bird. 

1838  Xow  that  tliey  are  poor,  wasted,  emoulted,  and  helpless, 
they  are  Whig  Banks. — 3Ir.  Hall  in  the  X.Y.  Assembly  : 
The  Jclhn^njv'an  (Albany),  March  10,  p.  30. 

Empire  State,  The.    X>w  York. 

1837     The  great  state  of  Xew  York,  or  iho  ''Empire  State,''  as 

it  is  called. — Knick:  Mag.,  ix.  21  (Jan.). 
1841     Tlie   outpourings   of   public   sentiment   in    the    '^Empire 

State.'' — Mr.  Tallmadge  of  Xew  York,  U.S.  Senate,  Jime  9  : 

Coug.  Globe,  p.  30,  App. 
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Empire  State,  The— cotud. 

1841  I  am  not  very  fond  of  that  term,  **  Empire  StcUe,**  in  the 
lanfi;uage  of  this  Union  ;    and  I  say  that  if  there  is  an 

*'  Empire  State  "  in  this  Union,  it  is  Delaware [But]  U 

ray  forty  friends  from  New  York  choose  to  call  it  the 
Empire  State,  I  will  not  quarrel  with  them. — John  Q. 
Adams  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Sept.  4  :  id., 
p.  433,  App. 

1842  The  seal  of  the  empire  State  will  not  have  such  a  wonderful 
effect  as  [Mr.  Wright]  seems  to  imagine. — ^Mr.  Crittenden 
of  Kentucky,  in  the  Senate,  June  3  :  id,,  p.  460,  App. 

1850  [Mr.  Wilham  H.  Sew€ird]  has  been  clothed  with  Senatorial 
robes  by  the  Empire  State. — Mr.  Clemens  of  Alabama, 
U.S.  Senate,  Jan.  10  :  id.,  p.  54,  App. 

1861  Tlie  **  Eynpire  State,''  loyal  in  her  duty,  met  the  crisis. — 
O.  J.  Victor,  *  History  of  the  Southern  Rebellion,'  i.  161. 

1861  If  I  am  not  at  fault,  the  great  Empire  State  at  this  time 
contains  a  larger  population  than  did  the  whole  of  the 
U.S.  of  America  at  the  time  they  achieved  their  national 
independence. — Speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Albany,  Feb.  18  : 
id.,  i.  378. 

1862  [She  left]  by  this  day's  coach  to  spend  the  summer  at  her 
old  home  in  the  Em/pire  State, — Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Denver,  Colo.,  June  14. 

1909  Herkimer,  N.Y.,  may  cheer  Mr.  McClellan  as  the  next 
Governor  of  the  Empire  State,  and  Eatonville,  Dolgeville, 
Salisbury,  Fairfield,  and  West  Schuyler  may  re-echo  the 
joyful  sound. — X.  Y.  Evening  Post,  July  6. 

Emptins,  Emptyins.    The  lees  of  beer,  &c. 

1848     'Twill  take  more  cmptins,  a   long   chalk,  than   this   noo 
party's  gut, 
To  give  sech  heavy  cakes  oz  them  a  start,  I  tell  ye  wut. 

'  Biglow  Papers,'  No.  9. 
1860     If  we  have  to  make  bread,  we  must  have. . .  .yeeist,  empty- 
V/igrs.— Emerson,  '  Works,'  ii.  333.     (N.E.D.) 

Engineer,  v.     To  carry  a  scheme  tlirough. 

1851)     [He]   imdertakes   to   etu/ineer  a  resolution   through   this 

House  for  the  expulsion  of  a  brother  member. — S.  S.  Cox, 

*  Eight  Years  in  Congress,'  p.  99  ( 1865). 
1873     With  good  looks,  a  good  voice. . .  .and  Mr.  B.  to  engineer 

matters  for  her. — W.    S.   Mayo,    '  Never  Again,'   p.   99. 

(N.E.D.) 
1882     The  corner  in  grain  engineered  by  parties  in  Cliicago. — 

Jay  Gould  in  The  Standard,  Dec.  28.     (N.E.D.) 

Enthuse.     To  kindle  into  enthusiasm.  Mr.  R.  G.  White  considered 

this  a  word  peculiar  to  the  South.     Ho  *'  never  heard  of  its 

use  by  any  person  born  and-bred  north  of  the  Potomac." 

1859     TJiey  are  what  they  call  in  the  country  ^'enthused'' — 

run  mad  on  the  subject  [of  Cuba]. — Mr.  Thompson  of 

Kentucky,  U.S.  Senate,  Feb.  16  :    Cong.  Globe,  p.  1068. 
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Enthuse— cotud: 

1869  The  only  democrat  whose  nomination  could  enthuse  the 
democracy  of  Ohio. — ^An  Ohio  paper,  quoted  in  Noies 
and  Queries,  4  S.  iv.  512. 

1884  Even  the  stenographers  here  sat  with  suspended  pencils, 
and  finaUy,  utterly  enthused,  threw  them  up.— -J.  D. 
Shields,  *  Life  of  S.  S.  Prentiss,'  p.  181. 

Episcopal.  This  word,  which  properly  means  of  or  relating  to  a 
bishop,  has  been  grossly  abused,  first  in  Scotland,  then  in 
America.     The  abuse  has  become  irremediable. 

1752  The  establislied  clergy  were  episcopal, — Hume,  *  Essays 
&c.,'  (1777),  i.  69.     (X.E.D.) 

1774  Wednesday  will  be  held  in  Boston  the  annual  Convention 
of  the  Episcopal  clergy, — Mass,  Gazette,  Sept.  12. 

1774  The  episcopal  clergy  of  the  town  of  Boston  have  addressed 
Governor  Gage. — Seivport  Mercury,  May  30. 

1781  Here  [at  Stratford]  was  erected  the  first  episcopal  church. — 
Samuel  Peters,  *  History  of  Connecticut,'  p.  214  (Lend.). 

1787  When  George  Whitfield  first  came  to  Charlestown,  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Garden  was  Episcopal  Minister  at  that 
place. — Virginia  Gazette,  Dec.  6 

1788  The  Right  Reverend  Samuel  Provost  (Episcopal  Bishop 
of  the  State  of  New  York),  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Rogers, 
were  re-elected  Chaplains  to  Congress. — Maryland  JoumcU, 
March  14. 

1799     Every  episcopal  minister  placed  at  the  head  of  a  church, 

from  Maine  to  Georgia. — The  Aurora,  Phila.,  Feb.  19. 
1799     It  was  currently  said  that  an  Episcopal  Bishop  would  not 

be  received  in  any  of  the  American  Colonies. — Id.,  March  2  : 

from  the  Albany  Register. 
1810     A  new  stone  building,  intended  for  an  Episcopal  church. — 

Mass.  Spy,  June  20. 
1828     The  Episco^xil  service  wns  tliat   in  which  she  had  been 

reared. — T.  Flint,  *  Arthur  Clenning,'  i.  154  (Phila.). 
1837     An  episcopal  church  has  latelv  been  erected  [in  Pensacola]. 

—John  L.  Williams,  *  Territory  of  Florida,'  p.  123  (X.Y.). 
1843     A  church  belonging  to  the  Episcopal  denomination. —  Yale 

Lit.  Mag.,  ix.  216. 

Episeopise.     To  reduce  under  bishops. 

1767  Their  main  view  was  to  episeopise  the  colonies. — Charles 
Chauncey,  '  Letters'  (1768).  p.  37.     (X.E.D.) 

1772  The  failure  of  the  episcopising  project  might  be  owing,  &c. 
— W.   Gordon,    '  Hist,   of  the  Am.  Rev.,'   i.   118  (Lend., 

178S). 

1777  I  think  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  export  a  bishop  or  two, 
to  €pisco}^'Si  .such  of  the  colonies  as  may  be  conquered. — 
Maryland  Journal,  Dec.  23. 
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Era  of  good  feeling.     A  term  applied  to  the  period  of  President 

Monroe's  administration,  and  then  used  generally. 

1817  The  phrase  **  Era  of  Good  Feelings  **  formed  the  title  of  an 
editorial  note  in  the  Columbian  Centinel,  July  12. 

1841  Before  the  election  we  were  told  that,  in  the  event  the  Whig 
party  succeeded,  we  should  have  an  era  of  good  feeling. — 
Mr.  Weller  of  Ohio,  House  of  Repr.,  Feb.  3  :  Cong,  Globe, 
p.  146,  App. 

1851  Diuring  the  **  era  of  good  feelings,^*  and  the  undisturbed 
repose  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  [these  ideas]  had 
been  widely  disseminated. — Hugh  A.  Garland,  *  Life  of 
John  Randolph,'  ii.  278. 

1862  It  is  after  an  *'  era  of  good  feeling  "  that  your  younger 
AdanLs  becomes  President. — Mr.  Appleton  of  Maine, 
House  of  Repr.,  March  17  :    Cong.  Globe,  p.  317,  App. 

1909  Monroe's  Administration,  "  the  era  of  good  feelingy^  was 
not  a  period  of  complete  peace  in  the  politics  of  New  York 
City.  The  tax -payers  began  to  stir. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post, 
Nov.  1. 

Ermatinger  money.  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  currency,  cir- 
culating on  the  Pacific  Coast  about  1842-1860.  Mr.  Francis 
Ermatinger  held  a  commission  as  Chief  Trader  in  the  Com- 
pany's service,  1842-1858.  See  Gustavus  Hines's  'Oregon,' 
p.  189  (1851).  He  was  probably  a  grandson  of  Lawrence 
Ermatinger,  who  lived  in  Montreal  in  1772.  (Newport 
Mercury,  Jan.  11,  1773.) 

1846  The  Oregon  Spectator ,  Sept.  17,  prints  an  ad\'t.  of  the  loss 
of  a  due  bill,  ''  calling  for  82  dolls,  and  50  c.  in  Ennantigrr 
[sic]  money.'' 

Eruptiveness.     A  tendency  toward  eruption. 

1830  They  kei)t  up  a  continual  smoke,  which  indicated  erup- 
tivcnciss. — X.  Dana,  '  A  Mariner's  Sketches,'  p.  134. 

1885  They  create.... a  volcano,  and  are  astonished  at  its 
vriiptivtness. — G.  Meredith,  '  Diana  of  the  Crossways,' 
i.  19.     (N.E.D.) 

Escopette.     A  carbine.     8]).  Escopeta. 

1805  [They  were  armed  with]  J^ances,  e^scopateSf  and  pistols. — 
I*ike,  '  Source:^  of  the  ^lississippi,'  ii.  201.     (X.E.D.) 

1847  [Mexico]  nui^stered  a  ragged  regiment  of  miserable  mon- 
tencros  and  ranciieros.  .  .  .And  there  they  blew  their 
bugles,  and  fired  off  theu'  harmless  escopcttcs. — !Mr.  Pendle- 
ton of  \^ii'ginia,  House  of  Kein*.,  Feb.  22  :  Co'ng.  Globe, 
p.  412,  App. 

1850  A  rancluM'o,  carrviiiu  an  cscoj}(ttc  and  three  tiu*keys. — 
Bayard  ^raxlor,  '  Eldoi-aciu,'  p.  XIG.     (N.E.D.) 

1857  The  mcuiorialist  was  struck  by  an  escopette,  or  two-ounce 
]jall,  on  his  sword-hilt. — ^Ir.  Hale  of  X.H.,  U.S.  Senate, 
Jan.  7  :    Comj.  Globe,  p.  248,  App. 
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EsMnee^eddler.    A  skunk. 

I860  It  is  a  vulgar  mistake  that  the  porcupine  has  the  faculty 
of  darting  his  quills  to  a  distance,  as  the  essenctrpeddler 
has  of  scattering  his  aromatic  wares. — Knich  Mag. 
Iv.  361  (April)     . 

1862  an'  yit  with  means  about  *em 

(Like  yssence-peddlers)    thet'll    make    folks   long   to   be 
without  'em.  *  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  S.,  No.  3. 

1890  The  doctor  soon  came  back  to  say  that  the  passage  was 
disputed  by  a  small  but  well-armed  foe,  tmd  added  that 
*'  as  soon  as  that  esscnce-pcddkr  saw  fit  to  move  on,  the 
major-general  commandiiig  \^ould  is^sue  his  order  to 
march." — Mrs.  CHister,  *  Following  the  Guidon,'  p.  200. 

Essex  Junto,  The.  A  nickname  applied  to  some  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Federfdists  by  President  Jolm  Adams  (1797-1801). 
His  exaet  plirase  was  '*  the  Essex  Jimta.' 

1801  If  such  an  association  existed,  and  was  denominated  by 
its  enemies  the  Essex  Jimto,  it  litis  not  retained  that  name 
because  its  members  were  thought  to  be  confined  to  [that] 
county ;  but  the  name  wtis  extended. — Mass.  Spi/f 
Sept.  lO. 

1808  *'  Essex  JuiUo  Meithujs.''  Tliis  is  the  title  given  in  the 
Monitor  [Mr.  ^Madison's  pa]:)er]  to  tlie  meetings  in  Xeweng- 
land  for  petitioning  the  President. — Thomas  Jefferson, 
with  reference  to  the  Embargo. — /(/.,  Aug.  31. 

1825  I  do  not  know  that  the  Essex  Junto  of  Boston  were 
monareliists,  but  I  have  always  heard  it  so  said,  and 
never.doubted. — ^Thomas  Jetfersou  to  \\.  fc>hort,  Jan.  8. 

Etehel.    A  hatcliel. 

1857  You  will  hear  [from  me]  what  is;  called  the  rough  etehel  to 
this  generation. — H.  C.  Kiinball  at  the  Bowery,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Aug.  30  :    *  Jom*nal  of  Discoiu'ses,'  v.  158. 

Eternal.     See  Tainal. 

European  Plan,  The.     Tlie  plau    of  paying  by  the  item,  and  not 
by  the  day,  at  a  hotel. 

1847  Her  establisluiieiit  was  conducted  on  the  '"  European  phm,'' 
and  silver  forks  and  fijiger-ula^es  were  things  of  course. — 
*  Tom  Pepper,'  i.  201. 

Even  date.      TJie  same  da^-  on  \\liieli  a  letter  is  written.     The 
plirase  is  used  in  an  indenture,  1081.     (X.E.D.) 

Even  Steven.     Absolute  equality. 

1S6G  Dick  says  you  allowed  the  members  to  exeliange  8200 
of  Confederate  money  for  82U0  of  State  money,  '^  even 
Steven," — C.  H.  Smith,  *  Bill  Arp,'  p.  04. 
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Eventuate.     To  turn  out,  to  result,  to  come  to  a  head. 

1789  I  am  sure  it  is  wrong,  and  cannot  eventtiate  well. — Grouver- 
neur  Morris,  in  Sparks'  *  Life  and  Writings  '  (1832),  i.  313. 
(N.E.D.) 

1821  A  rapid  rise  of  Jones's  Falls  took  place,  and  eventuated 
in  a  flood. — Mass,  Spy,  Aug.  8. 

1836  The  squib  had  eventuated,  as  the  Yankees  say, ....  in  a  zig- 
zag or  cracker. — 'M,  Scott,  *  Cruise  of  the  Midge,'  chap.  xiL 
(N.E.D.) 

1847  Mr.  Koot  of  Ohio  did  not  know  how  the  matter  might 
eventuate. — House  of  Kepr.,  Feb.  6  :     Cong,  Globe,  p.  333. 

1855  He  hopes  it  may  **  eventuate  "  in  something  practical. — 
D.  G.  Mitcliell,  '  Fudge  Doings,'  i.  36-7. 

1860  A  quarrel  ensued  wliich  eventuated  in  a  fight. — Richmond 
Enquirer,  June  22,  p.  4/3  :    from  the  Lynchburg  Virginian. 

1860  The  battle  now  to  be  fought,  at  the  baUot-box,  must 
eventuate  in  weal  or  woe  to  the  Union. — Id.,  Aug.  17, 
p.  2/1. 

Everglades.     A  district  in  Florida,  partly  covered  by  water. 

1827     Extensive     Inundated     Region generally    called    the 

Everglades, — Tamier,  '  Map  of  Florida.'     (N.E.D.) 

1837  From  the  Eastern  coast  to  the  everglades,  the  distance  is 
short. — Preface  to  Jolm  L.  Williams's  *  Territory  of 
Florida.'     Tliey  are  described,  pp.  150-151. 

1840     [Senators]  say  tliere  is  no  good  land  to  be  had — nothing  but 
pine    barrens,    alligator    swamps,    palmetto  jungles,   and 
J     watery  tvtrgladis.     That  is  an  error. — IVlr.  Benton  in  the 
,     U.S.  Senate,  Jan.  12  ;    Cong.  Globe,  p.  96,  App. 

1840  The  haimuocks  and  everglades  form  a  covering  and  hiding 
places  lor  tJic  sa\'iiges,  wliicii  render  them  impervious  to 
the  keenest  eye  and  the  most  vigilant  search. — IMr.  Dun- 
can of  Ohio  in  tlio  House  of  Kej^r.,  ^March  26  :  id.,  p.  278, 
App. 

1841  Still  the  Seminole  was  there  ;  still  did  he  cling  to  the 
everglades  and  the  graves  of  las  ancestors. — Mr.  V^ander- 
poel  oi  X.Y.,  tJie  same,  Feb.  1  :    id.,  p.  337,  Aj^p. 

Evincive.     lndicati\'e. 

180G  A  few  particulars,  whicii  shall  be  evincive  of  the  kind  of 
talents  wiiich  arc  necessary  to  qualify  a  man. — T.  G. 
Fessenden,' Democracy  Unveiled,'  ii.  96.     (N.E.D.) 

1846     His   argument   for   delay [was]   quite   cr/?im'e   of   the 

scarcity  of  more  solid  reasons. — ^ir.  Dobbin  of  N.  Carolina, 
Jfousc  of  ivopr.,  Jan.  15  :    Cong.  Globe,  p.  108,  App. 

1870     Story's  '  Equity  Jurisprudence,' p.  107.     (N.E.D.) 
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Ezehanges.     Interchanged  newspapers. 

1848,  1850.  "  Oiir  Exchanges,''— -Yale  Lit.  Mag,,  xiv.  47  ;  xvi 
36. 

1849  We  have  space  onlv  for  a  brief  notice  of  our  Exchanges, — 
Id.,  xiv.  380. 

1851     No  ExcJiangcs  have  come  to  hand. — Id.,  xvi.  372. 

1886  "The  pulpit  and  the  people  are  rising,  &e." — So  remarks 
an  exchange. — Christian  Life,  Jan.  23,  p.  37.     (N.E.D.) 

Exercises.  The  canting  use  of  this  word  came  in  with  the  Eliza- 
bethan Puritans.  See  examples  1574,  1592,  1594,  1604, 
^c.,  N.E.D. 

1808  [Governor  Sullivan]  was  fervent  in  his  devotional  exercises, 
— Mass.  Spy,  Dec.  14. 

1810  There  was  a  sermon  at  the  Meetinghouse,  and  after  the 
Exercise  the  Ladies  met  at  Mr.  G.'s  house. — Id.,  Aug.  1. 

1830  The  exercises  [ai  an  Anti-masonic  meeting]  will  commence 
at  eleven  o'clock. — Id.,  June  23. 

Ezeeutive.     The  chief  magistrate. 

1787  That  a  national  executive  to  consist  of  a  single  person  be 
instituted. — Fed.  Convention.     (X.E.D.) 

1787  A  national  executive  chosen  by  the  national  legislatiu^e  and 
ineligible  a  second  time. — Julm  Randolph.     (X.E.D.) 

1803  Xow,  if  the  executive  had  proposed  to  the  house  to  pass  a 
law,  enacting  that  two  and  two  make  seven,  &c. — *  The 
Port  Folio,'  iii.  69  (Phila.). 

1811  It  may  be  admitted  that  all  fx(  cutives  for  the  time  being  are 
vii-tuous. — Jolm  Quincy.     (X.E.D.) 

1847  Could  they  trammel  or  restrict  the  action  of  a  future 
Executive  as  a  part  of  the  treaty-making  power  ? — Mr. 
Chipman  of  iMicliigan,  House  of  Kcpr.,  Feb.  8  :  Cong. 
Globe,  p.  323,  App.^ 

[See  also  Keystone  State,  1817.] 

1848  I  think  tliat  an  examination  uf  the  army  list  will  fm'nish 
....some  justification  for  the  conduct  of  the  Executive. 
At  the  head  of  tlie  list,  there  does  seem  to  be  a.  .  .  .prepon- 
derance of  Democratic  names;  l)iit  if  you  look  further 
down  you  will  discover  that  the  oflicers  appointed  by  the 
Ej^ecutives  of  those  States,  in  w  lii<-li  W'Jiitj:  influence  prevails, 
have  been  selected  from  tlie  ranks  of  that  party. — Mr. 
Downs  of  Louisiana  in  tlie  U.S.  Senate,  Jan.  31  :  id., 
p.  272. 

1910  Mr.  Hughes  was  a  candidate  for  the  Kepubhcan  Presi- 
dential nomination  two  years  ago  He  cannot  comj)Iain 
now  if  people  draw  comparisons  ])etween  the  Executive  at 
Albany  and  the  Executive  at  Washington,  and  begin  to 
nml:e  their  own  plans  for  the  Governor's  future. — X.Y. 
E*'cnihg  Vo^t.  April  ,1. 
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Exfluncty  -icate,  -ily.    To  demolish. 

1832  My  wife  is  a  screamer  ;  she  C€ui  whip  her  weight  in  wild 
cats ;  dine  on  tenpenny  nculs ;  wash  *em  down  with 
aqua  fortia  ;  and  row  about  up  Niagara  Falls  with  a  crow- 
bar for  an  oar  ;  it's  true,  every  word  on't ;  if  'taint,  I 
hope  I  may  be  tetotaciously  exfluncted. — Troy  (N.Y.) 
Statesman,  July  3. 

1839  The  mongrel  armies  are  prostrate — used  up—exfluncticcUed, 
— Chemung  (N.Y.)  Democrat,  Nov.  30. 

1840  Go  it,  hog-catchers  !  Pound  *em,  sell  'em,  exflunctificcOe 
'em. — Daily  Pennant,  St.  Louis,  July  9. 

1840  [It  has  been  proclaimed  abroad]  that  the  Administration 
is  bodaciously  used  up,  tetotaciously  ezflunctified. — ^Mr. 
Wick  of  Indiana,  House  of  Repr.,  July  20 :  Cong,  Olobe, 
p.  545. 

Experience  religion. 

a.  1852  He  was  a  wonderful  pious  pedlar, ....  had  jest  experienced 
religion. — *  Widow   Bedott   Papers,'    chap.  xx.     (N.E.D. ) 

1856  A  hull  lot  of  fellers  exparienced  religion, — 'mong  em,  old 
Bob  Grimes's  boys. — Knick.  Mag.,  xlviii.  433  (Oct.). 

1868     Some  went  so  far  as  to  doubt  if  she  had  ever  experienced 
religion,   for   all   she   was   a  professor. — O.    W.    Holmes, 
*  The  Guardian  Angel,'  chap.  xii.     (N.E.D.) 
See  also  Get  religion. 

Expose.  An  exposure.  Pitt  used  the  French  expoai  in  1803, 
N.E.I).     But  this  was  invented  independently. 

1818  The  expose  of  the  situation  of  the  interior  [of  the  French 
empire]  exceeds  the  style  of  modern  romance. — Mass. 
Spy,  May  14. 

1830  *'  Chilton's  Expose.''  Heading  of  an  article  on  the  short- 
comincjs  of  tlio  Jackson  Administration. — Mass,  Spy, 
May  12. 

1839  The  proper  subjects  of  the  future  expose. — Robert  Mays, 
'  Political  Sketches,'  p.  55  (Baltimore). 

1841  And  how  was  this  honest  expose  met  ?  Wliy,  the  Federal 
candidate  ]:)08itively  refused  to  present  any  "  expression  of 
principle  for  the  public  eye." — .Mr.  Duncan  of  Ohio  in  the 
House  of  Repr.,  Jan.  25  ;    Co7ig.  Globe,  p.  162,  App. 

Express.  l^]xpress  companies  imdertake  the  conveyance  of  par- 
cels, boxes,  trunks,  &c.  The  first  one,  started  by  Harnden 
in  1839,  became  the  Adams  Express  Co.  The  great  express 
company  of  the  West  is  the  Wells-Fargo  Co.,  which  at  an 
early  day  carried  much  gold  and  gold  dust. 

1846  It  was  true  that  a  private  letter  was  sent ;  but  not  by 
express. — Mr.  Ashmun  of  Mass.,  House  of  Repr.,  April  27  : 
Cong.  Globe,  p.  731, 
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ExpwSS—conUl 

1848  The  present  arrfuigement  was  diverting  [public  money] 
into  the  pockets  of  private  ejLprcssea, — Mr.  Goggin  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  same,  June  23  :    id.,  p.  870. 

1850  Buy  me  a  little  dagger,  a  coral  dog,  &c.,  find  send  them  up 
by  express. — D.  G.  Mitchell,  *  The  Lorgnette,'  ii  126 
(1852). 

1851  The  rehgious  papers  which  have  the  greatest  circulation 
ape  papers  of  a  small  size,  and  are  transmitted  mostly  by 
express. — Mr.  Dimcan  of  Mass.,  House  of  Repr.,  Jan.  15  : 
Cong.  Globe,  p.  245. 

1854  There  are  two  large  e.xprc^s  companies ,  Adams  &  Co.  and 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  wliieh  carry  mail  matter  by  Nicaragua, 
charging  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  on  a  letter. — Mr. 
Latham  of  Cal.,  the  same,  April  7  :    id.,  p.  872. 

1862  Xot  thet  I'm  one  thet  mucli  expec' 

Millennium  by  ej.  press  tomorrow. 

'  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  S.,  Xo.  7. 

Eye  peeled  or  skinned.    To  liave  tliis  is  to  be  *'  up  to  snuff,"  to  be 
wary. 

1852  It  ain't  so  bad  for  one  to  keep  his  eye  skinned,  even  in  this 
'ere  ci\Thzed  coimtry. — James  Weir,  *  Simon  Kenton,' 
p.  12  (Phila.). 

1853  Yoimg  man  !  Keep  your  eye  peeled  wlien  you  are  after  the 
women. — Daily  Morning  Herald,  St.  Louis,  Jan.  6. 

1855  We  nmnbered  some  seventeen  members.  Our  motto  was  : 
Keep  your  eye  skinned,  and  remember  Lot's  wife. — Knick. 
Mag.,  xlv.  421  (April). 

1856  A  Southern  or  Western  man,  wlien  he  goes  skewtin 
abeout,  buyin'  goods  in  bissness  hoiu-s,  keeps  his  eye-teeth 
skinned. — Id.,  xlvii.  268  (.Mm-ch). 

1862  You  know  I'm  a  feller  thet  keep  a  skinned  eye 

On  the  leetle  events  thet  go  skiirryin'  by. 

'  Biglow  Papers,'  2ncl  S.,  No.  5. 

1888  Have  to  keep  your  eye  iikin}ird.  or  some  darned  rascal  will 
get  away  witli  all  you've  got. — Texas  iSiftinfjs,  Aug.  18 
(Farmer). 
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P 

F.F.V.     A  member  of  one  of  the  "  First  Families  of  Virginia." 
So  many  persons   claimed  to   be  F.F.V.'s,  that  the  mitials 
came  to  be  used  by  way  of  jest. 
1847     A   Virginia  scion  insisted   that   [these   letters]  were  an 

abbreviation  he  had  seen  used  in  the  navy  to  represent 

**  First   Family  in    Virginia^ — Knick.    Mag.,   xxix.    495 

(June). 
1860     [He  was]  the  first  of  his  race  to  acknowledge  that  he  was 

not  an  F.F.—'  Odd  Leaves,'  p.  178. 
1850     They  were  "  as  mute  as  a  mouse  in  a  cheese  "  ;    yes,  sir, 

as  a  first  familfj  Virgi7iia  mouse   in  an  English  cheese. — 

Mr.   Stanly  of  N.C.,  House  of  Repr.,  March  6  :     Cong. 

Globe,  p.  337,  App. 

1860  If  an  cidvocat^  of  the  resolution  of  '99,  one  of  the  **  double 
F.  F.'s,"  were  to  get  up,  &c. — ^The  same,  March  7:  id., 
p.  487. 

1853  I'll  jest  give  two  of  the  fattest  shoats  in  all  lUinois,  ef 
you'll  only  find  me  a  feller  that  belongs  to  one  of  the 
seccnd  Virginia  families. — Orcgonian,  March  12. 

1853  "  Oh  !  "  said  I,  "  Captain  Tyler  is  a  Virginian  ;  you  must 
see  him,  and  let  him  know  that  you  are  one  of  the  F.F.V. 'Sp 
and  ho  will  save  you."  "  Well,  sir,"  repHed  Thompson, 
*'  it's  astonishing  what  regard  the  first  families  of  Virgiyiia 
have  for  each  other." — F.  W.  Thomas,  '  Sketches,'  p.  296 
(Phila.). 

1857  I\lr.  Floyd,  as  every  body  knows,  is  an  F.F.V.,  and  the 
sonl  of  honor  accordingly. — Harper  s  Weekly,  April  11. 

1857  None  but  the  naval  representatives  of  the  F.F.V.'s  have 
any  ri^ht  or  inheritance  [in  the  naval  station  at  Xorfolk, 
Vd.l—Knkk.  Mag.,  1.  581  (Dec). 

18G1  They  must  do  l^etter  down  in  Virginia  than  they  have 
done,  orF.F.V.,  instead  of  standing  for  *'  First  Famili^  of 
Virgiyiia,'  will  get  to  mean  the  "  Fast  Flying  Virginians.'^ 
— Oregon  Argus,  Aug.  10. 

1861  She's  an  ¥.)^.,  the  tallest  kind,  an'  prouder'n  the  Gran' 

Tiu'k, 
An  never  lied  a  relative  tliet  done  a  stroke  o'  work. 

'  JUqIow  l^apors,'  2nd  Series,  No.  1. 

1862  Mason  wuz  F.F.V.,  thoiigJi  a  cheap  card  to  win  on. 

The  same,  No.  4. 

1862  The  CUnhtnd  Plain  Dealer  gives  the  latest  definition  of 
the  mucli  noted  uiitials,  "F.F.V."  It  is  "Fortify, 
Fizzle,' Vacuate." — Rocky  Moimtuin  i\'ew'5, Denver,  April  26. 

1863  The  oldest  families  in  the  State, — the  true  F.F.V.'s, — 
derived  their  chief  revenue  from  their  annual  sales  of 
*' black  stock." — O.  J.  Victor,  *  Hist.  Southern  RebelUon,' 
i.  234n. 

1870  The  man  who,  in  tho  old  world,  would  be  dubbed  a 
viscount  or  a  baron,  was  known  in  tJie  Old  Dominion  as 
an  F.F.V. ,  that  is,  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  First  Families 
in  Vh-ginia. — Rae,  *  Westward  by  Rail,*  p.  311  (Lond.). 
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Face.  To  run  one's  face,  or  to  travel  on  one's  face,  is  to  live  on 
credit.  Goldsmith  mentions  **  pushing  a  face  "  aa  one  of  the 
three  ways  of  getting  into  debt.     (N.E.D.) 

1850  [I]  must  travel  on  m>f  face  after  tliis,  when  I  want  to  go 
tlirough  [that  college]. — Knick.  Mag.y  xlviii.  504  (Xov.). 

1859  If  you  have  not  a  ready  tongue,  and  cannot  travel  upon 
j/oxr  face,  you  had  better,  &:c. —  Yale  Lit,  Mag.,  xxv.  GO. 

1862     Men  thet  can  run  thir  face  for  drinks,  cm*  keep  a  Sunday 
coat.  '  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  Series,  Xo.  3. 

Face  the  music.  To  do  one's  best  in  adverse  circumstances ; 
to  meet  difficult ies  bravely. 

1850  Mr.  Sclienck  of  Ohio  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  North 
lectured, — the  Xorth  told  to  *'  sttmd  up  and  face  the  music,'' 
— *tc. — House  of  Hepr.,  Jan.  4  :    Cony.  Globe y  p.  81. 

1850  I  was  informed  that  the  erentleman  from  X.  Carolina 
(^Ir.  Venable)  asked — what? — To  fare  the  ftiusic  ?  No, 
sir,  he  asked  to  be  excused  from  voting  ;  and  tliis  is  what 
he  calls  ''  facing  the  7«?/.s"?c." — Mr.  Van  Dyke  of  N.J.,  the 
same,  March  4  :    id.,  p.  324,  Appendix. 

1850  The  ccntlonmn  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ivoot)  asks  us  to  face  the 
music  on  an  abstracti<^n  of  hi^. — Mr.  McClernand  of  Illinois, 
the  siimo,  Ault.  29  :    id.,  p.  1701. 

1852  Hastily  jumpini::  up,  I  "' faad  the  music''  and  waited. 
[Then  the  choir  boij:an]. — Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xvii.  313. 

1853  He  knew  tliat  ho  woTild  be  obliged  to  ''face  the  music" 
sooner  or  later. — *  Tm*nover  :  a  tale  of  Xcw  Hampshire,' 
p.  5$. 

1853  [He  said]  he  would  anvhow  face  the  music. — Knick.  Mag., 
xlii.  512  (Xov.). 

1857  The  jnusir — u'h>/  n')t  f(U\^  it? — -Head-line,  Oregon  Weekly 
Times,  July  8. 

1S57  A  stroniT  determination  to  face  the  music  is  everj'^^here 
mauife>ted. —  \\\>rc>s{rr  Sp>f,  Sept.  22  (Rartlett). 

1858  She  shall  n«.t  be  the  dauLrhter  of  a  sneak.  I  shall  /ace  the 
7nusic. — Knick.  Mug.,  li.  27(  Jan.). 

1860  Instead  of .  .  .  .facing  the  m^'sic,  the  \A1iie  coons  thought  it 
best  to  make  as  few  tracks  a^  possii^le. — Richmond  Enquirer, 
July  27,  p.  4  ^. 

nOl     While  now  and  th<Mi  a  weak-kneed  doujirliface  has  exliibited 

-^liillit  svujn  Mus  of  ail  ac"*^.  rinety-nin.e  hundredths  of  the 

J-Jepnbli'-ans    have    iac>  d    the    jnuslc    like    n.en. — Oregon 

Argus,  Feb.  0. 
1870     If  he  faced  th*^  jnus'^, ....  the  Iaiive<  approached  closer 

till  his  rt'treat  v  a>  a  necessity. — J.  H.  Beadle,   '  Life  in 

Utah,'  p.  7i)  (IMiila.,  Are.). 
1878     I  like  to  see  a  man  face  the  music. — ^frs.  Stowe,  *  Poganuc 

People,'  chap,  xviii. 
1S88     He  up^vf  r.ot  -;k-ip  ovi.     ITe  must  face  the  music. — Chicago 

Inttr-Occan,  Feb.  2U  (Farmer). 
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Fair-top  Boots.    Those  topped  with  light  leather. 

1826  [John  Randolph's]  appearance  is  as  grotesque  as  formerly, 
except  that  he  does  not  wear  his  hair  so  long,  His  nsual 
dress  in  the  Senate  is  a  blue  coat,  buff  vest,  with  red 
sham,  drab  small-clothes,  and  fair-top  hoots — and  (d  la 
Pinkney)  he  wears  and  sometimes  speaks  in  white  gloves. 
— Washington  letter  of  March  2  to  the  Rhode  Island 
American, 

Faker.     A  street- vendor  of  gimcracks,  &c. 

Fall.     The  autumn.     English  examplas,  1545,  1599,  &c.,  N.E.D. 

American  examples  are  innumerable. 
1784     [This]  place  he  would  wish  to  rent  as  early  this  fall  as  he 

could. — Advt.,  Maryland  Journaly  Aug.  3. 
1786     [He]  recommends  roasting  of  wheat  in  the  fall  and  spring, 

to  prev^eut  injury  from  the  Hessian  Fly. — Virginia  Oazette, 

Oct.  18. 
1796     Advertisement  of   "  Dry  Goods,   imported  in   the  latest 

Fall  Vessels:'— The  Aurora,  Phila.,  Jan.  2. 
1800     Fall  approach  lies,  and  we  liave  another  trial  to  go  through, 

viz.  the  Fever  and  Apjue. — Id.,  July  24. 
1804     *'  A  largt^  oonsii2:iiment  of  Fall  and  Winter  Goods  "  to  be  sold. 

— Salon  Register,  Sept.  12. 
1817     The  practice  of  fall  ploughing  is  becoming  pretty  general 

in  Pennsylvania. — Mass.  Spy,  Oct.  15. 
1823     Ho  took  mo  to  soe  Iiis  fall  stock,  consisting  of.... about 

twenty  noble  boovo>,  t\:'\ — Id.,  Dec.  3. 
1854     Another    chanpjo    subdues    them    in    the    FaU. — Lowell, 

'  Indian  Summi^r  Roverio.' 

Fall.     To  cut  down,  to  fell.     Used    by  Chaucer;     now  obs.  in 

England.     X.E.l).. 
1677     Tliey  were  by  Beverly  commanded  to  goe  to  work,  fall 

trees,  Arc. — Seo  Virginia  Magazine,  ii.  168  (1894). 
1817     A.S.,  in  a  pit^ce  of  chopping:  that  he  was  clearing,  fell  a  tree 

across  n  Hi\\\n\). — Mass.  Spy,  Juno  11. 
1823     I  think  it  tiuio  to  remove,  when  I  can  no  longer  fall  a  tree. 

— E.  Jiuues,  '  lloelcy  Mountain  Expedition,'  i.  105  (Phila.). 

Fall.     To    lowei*,    to    r(xluce.     The   N.E.D.    gives    examples   of 
falling  a  mm  (ir>02),  falling  the  eyelids  (1748),  falling  vessels 
in  a  canal  (170o). 
1800  I'll  sooiKT  tlirow  my  ware  away 

Than  fdll  a  groat  from  what  T  say. 
Mass.  Spi/,  July  9  :   from  tlie  Luzerne  Federalist. 
1820     A  man  said  he  had  killed  a  hundi*ed  snakes   in  a  few 
minutes,  each  as  largo  as  his  leg.     *'  I    do  not  dispute 
it,"  repli(Hl  his  friend  ;    **  but  Avould  be  better  satisfied  if 
you  would  fall  a  snulce  or  two:' — Hall's  *  lietters  from  the 
the  West;  p.  349  (Lond.). 
1847     "  Can't  you  fall  a  dollar  ?  "  "  Perhaps  I  might."— D.  P. 
Thompson,  *  Locke  Amsden,'  p.  59  (Boston). 
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Fall— con/J. 

1855  "  I  say  I  saw  twenty-five,  and  I  w  ill  not  fall  another  snake.** 
— Mr.  Benton  s  version  of  the  ^?tc^y  :  Cong,  Globcy  p.  483 
(Jan.  31). 

1880  Joe  Meek  said  he  had  walked  about  385  miles  in  eight 
days,  with  nothing  to  eat  but  one  thistle-root.  I  replied, 
"That  Wiis  a  most  extraordinary  adventure,  Joe;  and 
while  I  don't  pretend  to  question  your  veracity  in  the 
least,  don't  you  really  think  you  might  safely  fall  a  snake 
or  two  in  the  distance  ? — Peter  II.  Burnett,  *  Recollections,* 
p.  159. 

Fall-back  chaise.     One  with  an  adjustable  hood. 

1767     "  A  Fall-back  Chaise  "  for  sale.— Boston-Gazette,  Oct,  12. 
1772     "To    ]-»e    sold,    a    now    Fall-back    Chaisc'^^Mass,    Spi/, 

June  25. 
1774     JSame  advertisement,  Salcni  Gazctt*\  Aug.  19. 

Family  Pie.     A  large  pmnpkin  pie.     (Xew  England.) 

1818         But  give  me  the  feast  where  no  knives  and  forks  clatter. 
Where  each  to  the  neat  cherry  taV>le  draws  nigh. 
And  carves  for  himself  £rt>m  the  broad  earthen  platter 
A  slice  of  the  s\\  eet  yellow  jamil'f  pir. 
Xote. — Famih/  pic  is.  Lu  the  New  Kniiland  dialect,  nearly 
svTionymous    with    mammoth    2>ie. — M(hss.  Spf/y    Oct.    7  : 
from  the  Coltnnbia  C'^ntinel. 

Fan.     The  sail  of  a  windmill. 

1788     I  will  sell  or  exchanj**  four  excellent  well  made  Dutch 

fan-^i. — Advt.,  Mav'/Jai^d  Jffum^i-L  Feb.  20. 
1S25     Defuied  by  Xirho]s.>n  in  his  Glos^.iry.     (X.E.D.) 

Fan.     A    base-ball    enthusiast.     Modern    slang.     The    juvenile 

**  fan  "  is  calKn:!  a  **  rooter.' 
1901     The  word  is  noted  in  *  Diale.t  Xotos/  ii.  139. 
1907     Race-track   F(iu<!  drop   murh   coin. — Heading  in   Sifi'Ia^/ 

Oregonian,  Srpt.  15. 
1909     Open  ^Season  for  Fa)'<  and  I  hilts. — The  same,  Orcnoniayi, 
Jan.  24. 

1909  The  information  kA  the  average  fan  as  to  how  the  gate 
money  is  divided  between  the  chibs  is  misty. — The  Book- 
keeper,  ^lay. 

1910  The  average  l>a>onall  jun  labors  untl^r  the  imjMv-^sion  that 
tlie  moi^it  ball  can  be  tlirown  only  \\\x\\  an  ovtTliand 
delivery.     Tliat's  a  mi•^ta!;e. — X.Y,  E'\nh,[/  Po.<t,  May  19. 

Fanny-Wright    men,  \'c.     Fi\jmy  Wri^lu  \\;is  a  woman  oi  •*  ad- 
vanced"   iilcas,    who    about     lsJl>-ls;U>    gave    lectmvs    in 
Eastern    cities.     Slie    married    a    n.an    named    Dariismoni. 
See  *l)ict.  Xat.  Bioj.' 
1829     In  relation  to  its  ettect  on  morale  or  nliL'ion,  [i»ne  Iioijs- 
head  of  nun]  would  show  the  sani«*  re-ults  as  Tom  Paines 
writings  or  Mi<s   France-  Wri.,lit"s  le- f.rcs. — Mass.  Spi/, 
L)ec.  9  :    from  The  Jo'iruol  <ji  litinx.ir.-t  /. 
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Fanny-Wright  men,  Ac.— con/c?. 

1830    Mary  Wolstoncraft  and  Fanny  Wright  and  a  few  others 
are  merely  oases  in  the  boundless  desert  of  female  frivolity 
and  insipidity. — N.  Dana,  *  A  Mariner's  Sketches,'  p.  99. 
1834    They  have  elected  an  avowed  infidel,  a  trustee  of  the 

Fanny  Wright  fund. — Vermont  Free  Press,  Dec.  20. 
1836     I  care  not  whether  the  Fanny  Wright  doctrines  or  Agrarian* 

ism  prevail. — Knick,  Mag.,  vii.  43  (Jem.). 
1836     In  permitting  Fanny  Wright,   or  Mrs.   Frances  Wright 
Darusmont,  to  cidvertise  her  lectures,  we  do  not  announce 
ourselves  as  the  advocates  of  any  sentiments  uttered  by 
her. — Phila.  Public  Ledger,  Sept.  26. 
1838     In  a  city  of  300,000  inhabitants,  2,000  radicals,  agrarians, 
Fanny-Wright  men,  and  Locofocos  can  be  found. — Major 
Noah  in  the  N.  Y,  Evening  Star  :   cited  in  Buckingham's 
*  America,'!.  176(1841). 
1838     Mr.  M.  might  have  made  his  [paper]  a  chcunpion  of  Atheism, 
and  the  express  organ  of  Fanny  Wright  in  religion  as  well 
OS  politics,  without  a  word  of  comment  from  us. — The 
Jefferaonian,  Sept.  1,  p.  223. 
1838     (Oct.)  Fanny  Wright  lectured  in  the  Masonick  Hall. — 

Cliemung  (N.Y.)  Democrat,  Nov.  8. 
1840     Mr.  Preston  of  South  Carolina  regretted  to  see  the  preva- 
lence of  such  disorganizing  and  levelling  doctrines,  which 
were   of  the  Fanny    Wright  school  of  politicians.  —  U.S, 
Senate,  Feb.  14  :    Congressional  Globe,  p.  179,  Appendix. 
1844     [The  plirase]  the  Fanny-Wright  party,  is,  in  the  anger  of 
debate,  sometimes  applied  to  the  democratic  party .... 
This  charge  of  Fanny-Wrighiism,  as  applied  to  the  demo- 
cratic party,  has  no  foundation  in  truth. — Mr.  Wentworth 
of    Illinois    in  the  House  of  Representatives,  April :    id,, 
p.  610,  App. 
1844     Was  the  gentleman  afraid    tliat    there  was  not    enough 
Fanny -Wrightism  in  Indiana,  and  deemed  it  necessary  to 
add  to  it  ? — Mr.  Hardin  of  111.,  the  same,  March  29  :    id,, 
p.  464. 

Fast  Freight. 

1881     The     Commercial     Express     Fast-Freight    line. — Chicago 
Times,  March  12.     (N.E.D.) 

Fast  Horse.    A  good  trotter. 

1854     He  made  the  old  man  give  him  a  fast  horse,  and  a  pinter 

dog,  and  a  gun.— H.  H.  Riley,  *  Puddleford,'  p.  124. 
1857     How  I  longed  for  a  dashing  American  cutter,  with  a  span 

of    fast    horses ! — Bayard    Taylor,     *  Northern    Travel,' 

p.  155.     (N.E.D.) 
Fat  Pine.     Pine-wood  aboimding  in  pitch.    Dryden  has  fat  amber, 

1697.     N.E.D. 
1808     A  pine  post,  Uu  with  pitch,  had  taken  fixe.— Mass.  Spy, 

Nov,  0.  ^  '  ^ 
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Fat  Pine— cofWrf. 

1846    Jim  Clark  has  gone  into  the  woods  for  fat  pine, — *  Quarter 

Race  in  Kentucky,'  &c.,  p.  85. 
1856    A  rich  cheering  bl€ize,  sucn  as  good  fat  lightwood  only  could 

afford.— W.  G.  Simms,  *  Eutaw,'  p.  74  (N.Y.). 

1856  He  carries  some  fine  splinters  of  the  fcOtest  lightwood,  which 
takes  fire  at  a  touch. — Id.,  p.  261. 

1857  On  entering,  the  guide  wiQ  light  a  torch  of  fat  pine, —  Yale 
Lit,  Mag,,  xxii.  263. 

Faulty  V.  To  blame,  to  find  fault  with.  English  examples  dating 
from  1559,  N.E.D. 

1820  The  omission  of  the  Article  of  Clirist's  descent  into  Hell 
was  the  thing  principally  faulted, — ^Bishop  White's  *  Memoirs 
of  the  P.E.  Church,^  p.  116. 

1841  I  do  not  desire  to  fault  the  present  Executive,  or  that  it 
should  be  faulted  by  the  next  Administration. — Mr.  Everett 
of  Vermont  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  13  : 
Cong,  Globe,  p.  376,  App.  , 

1851  [That  picter]  I  fatdts  in  only  wun  purtickler. — *  Adventures 
of  Captain  Suggs,  &c.,'  p.  141  (Phila.). 

1851  Suggs  is  a  nice  man  in  his  talk.  Nobody  can  fault  him,  as 
far  as  that's  concerned. — '  Widow  Rugby's  Husband,* 
p.  19  (PhUa.V 

1857  When  faulting  me,  they  were  the  branches  that  had 
withered. — H.  C.  Kmiball  at  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Jan.  25  :    '  Journal  of  Discourses,'  iv.  274. 

1 907  We  are  aware  that  this  has  been  faulted  as  a  mere  American- 
ism.— Church  Standard,  Phila.,  July  27. 

1907  The  Bishop  of  Porto  Rico  is  faulted  for  inviting  Presby- 
terian, Methodist,  and  Lutheran  ministers  to  speak  at  the 
opening  of  a  new  church  at  San  Juan. — Id.,  Xov\  30. 

Favor.     To  resemble.     EngHsh  examples,    1609,   &c.,  X.E.D. 

O.1870  Xow  I  look  at  tlie  girl,  she  does  favor  you,  old  man. — 
F.  Bret  Harte,  '  A  Ward  of  Colonel  Starbottle's.' 

Favorite  Son.  See  quotation,  188S.  Mr.  Albert  Matthews  of 
Boston,  Feb.  1910,  read  a  paper  before  tlie  Colonial 
Society  of  Maj^sachusetts,  concerning  this  plirase,  from  which 
the  present  compiler  has  borrowed  copiously. 

1789  May  1.  The  Xac  York  Daily  Gazette  remarked  :  "  Yester- 
day the  Great  and  Illustrious  Washington,  the  favourite 
son  of  liberty,  and  deliverer  of  liis  coimtry,  entered  upon 
the  execution  of  the  office  of  P^irst  Magistrate  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

1789  In  a  Fourth-of-July  ode,  written  by  Daniel  George  at  Port- 
land, Mass.,  Wasliington  is  styled  "  The  friend  of  Liberty — 
Coluvibia' 8  favourite  son,'' — Mass.  Centttiel,  July  8. 

1789  A  triumphal  arch  erected  in  Boston  in  October,  on  the 
occasion  of  AVcnshintrton's  tour,  had  on  it  an  oval  tablet, 
inscribed  on  one  &ide  *"  To  Columbia's  favotnitc  son," — 
Id,,  Oct.  28. 
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Favorite  Son~co7itd, 

1789  On  his  arrival  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  he  was  greeted  by 
the  singing  of  tliree  odes,  one  of  which  included  these 
words  : — 

Thrice  hail,  Columbia's  favWite  Son, 
Thrice  welcome,  matchless  Washington. 

Id.,  Nov.  11. 

1825  [Jolm  Randolph]  tliought  liimself  imkindly  treated  by 
his  native  State.  He  will  now,  I  trust,  see  in  himself  her 
favorite  son. — Henry  St.  (Joor^^e  Tucker  to  Dr.  Brocken- 
brough,  i:)eceinbor  :     '  Life  of  Randolph,'  ii.  240  (1851). 

1835  [Some  of  the  pai)ors]  contained  pretty  strong  eulogiums 
on  the  character  and  talents  of  the  favourite  son  of  New 
York  [Martin  Van  Biu^en]. — '  Life  on  the  Lakes,'  i.  30 
(N.Y.,  1836). 

1840  \Vhat  motiv^e  has  this  great  state  to  abandon  her  Favorite 
Son  [M.  V^an  Buren]  for  such  a  person  ? — Address  of  the 
Democratic  Members  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  to 
the  Electors  of  the  State  :     *  Niles's  Register,'  Iviii.  250. 

1840  It  must  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  old  Virginia's 
*'  favorite  so}i "  [William  C.  Rives]  to  receive  these 
mibought  testimonials  of  esteem  from  the  democracy  of 
New  York.— /rf.,  lix.  98. 

1844  The  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  the  favorite  son  of  Pennsylvania 
for  the  next  Presidency'. — Resolution  of  Democratic  Con- 
vention, id.,  Ixv.  57. 

1840  [Van  Buren  left]  the  fickle  dame  called  Fortune  with  her 
new  "  favorite  sonj"  William  Henry  HarrLson,  who,  like 
Nelson  at  Trafal^rar,  wius  soon  to  expire  in  the  arms  of 
victr)ry. — W.  L.  ^Mackenzie,  *  Life  of  Martin  Van  Buren,* 
p.  102  (Boston). 

1848  [Tlie  address  is  J  in  recommendation  of  James  Buchanan, 
"  the  favorite  son  of  Pennsylvania.'' — *  Niles's  Register,* 
Ixxiii.  393. 

1848  No  man  of  his  distine^uislied  talents  can  be  permitted  to  act 
a  manly  part  upon  an  elevated  theatre,  lest  he  overshadow 
this  'favorite  son''  [i.e.  James  Buchanan]. — Mr.  Wilmot 
of  Pennsylvania,  House  of  Rej^resentatives,  Feb.  7 : 
Cong.  (Hobe,  p.  18(),  App. 

1858  As  to  PeiuLsylvania,  licr  favorite  son  [James  Buchanan] 
lias  ascended  to  i)owor.  lie  has  disappointed  her  hopes, 
lie  has  sourod  hor  spirit.  The  charm  is  gone.  The  spell 
is  l)rokcn. — ]Mr.  Cragin  of  N.  Hampshire,  the  same.  May  24  : 
id.y  p  39B,  Ap]). 

1888  A  Favourite  Son  is  a  politician  respected  or  admired  in  his 
own  vStato,  but  little  rcLrarded  beyond  it.  He  may  not  be, 
like  the  Dark  Horse,  little  known  to  the  nation  at  large, 
but  he  has  not  fixed  its  eye  or  filled  its  ear.  He  is  usually  a 
nian  who  has  sat  in  the  State  legislature  ;  filled  with  credit 
the  j:>08t  of  State  p:overnor  ;  perhaps  gone  as  senator  or 
representati\o  to  Washington,  and  there  approved  himself 
an  active  promoter  of  local  interests.  Probably  he  pos- 
sesses the  (jualitic^^whieh  gain  local  popularity — geniality, 
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Favorite  Son— contd. 

activity,  sympathy  with  the  domioant  sentiments  and 
habits  of  his  State  ;  or  while  endowed  with  gifts  excellent 
in  their  way,  he  has  lacked  the  audacity  and  tenacity 
which  push  a  man  to  the  front  through  a  jostling  crowd. 
More  rarely  he  is  a  demagogue  who  has  raised  himself 
by  flattering  the  masses  of  his  State  on  some  local  questions, 
or  a  skilful  handler  of  party  organizations  who  has  made 
local  bosses  and  spoilsmen  believe  that  their  interests  are 
safe  in  his  hands.  Anyhow,  his  personality  is  such  as  to  be 
more  effective  with  neighbours  than  with  the  nation,  as  a 
lamp  whose  glow  fills  the  side  chapel  of  a  cathedral  sinks 
to  a  spark  of  light  when  carried  into  the  nave. — Bryce's 

*  American  Commonwealth,'  i.  552  (Lond.). 

Fay  in.    To  fit  in. 

1847  I  have  no  notion  of  spoiling  sense  to  make  it  fay  in  with 
book  rules. — D.  P.  Thompson,  *  Locke  Amsden,*  p.  138 
(Boston). 

1866  There's  gaps  om-  Uves  can't  never  fay  in. 

'  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  S.,  No.  10.     (N.E.D.) 

1868     One  of  the  things  that  fayed  right  in, — Mrs.   Whitney, 

*  P.  Strong,'  p.  128.     (X.E.D.) 

1906  The  explanation  of  the  canals  as  threads  of  vegetation 
fays  in  with  the  former. — Percival  Lowell,  *  Mars  and 
its  Canals,'  p.  347. 

Faze.     To  upset,  to  disconcert. 

1843  I  dissarned  a  leetle  sprinkle  of  snow  and  a  likelihood  of 
a  snow  storm.  Howsomever,  this  didn't  faze  me,  only  I 
steps  back  for  my  old  camUt  cloak. — K.  Carlton,  '  The 
New  Purchase,'  i.  174. 

1852  The  18  1b.  shot  struck  [General  Scott]  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  never  phased  him. — Orcgom'an,  Dec.  25. 

1859  Such  a  stomach  that  even  a  dram  of  nitric  acid  would 
not /are  it. — Harper's  Weekly^  July  16. 

1890  ThLs  blow,  although  a  fearful  one,  did  not  '''faze  "  me. — 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  July  22.     (N.E.D.) 

Fed,  Federalist.      One   of    the    party   of   Alexander    Hamilton, 
opposed  to  Jeffersoniau  notions. 

1787  Cherishing  the  spii'it  and  supportmg  the  character  of 
Federalists. — James  Madison  in  The  Federalist,  No.  10. 
(N.E.D.) 

1787  An  "Address  to  all  Federalists:'  by  *' Curtius "  of 
New  York. — '  American  Museum,'  ii.  381-4. 

1788  This  town  [Carlisle,  Pa.]  is  now  divided  into  two  distinct 
parties,  Federalists  and  Antifcderalists,  and  almost  the 
whole  county  of  Cumberland  is  of  the  last  description. 
— Maryland  Journal,  Feb.  18. 

1788  See  also  the  address  of  "  Freeman  "  to  the  Freemen  of 
Baltimore-Town. — Id.,  Feb    19. 
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Fed,  Federalist — corUd. 

1788    The  famous  Dr.  Spring  asked  a  lady  on  which  aide  she 

w€is,  fed,  or  antifed. — Id.,  June  3. 
1799    Some  of  the  feds  gave  themselves  airs,  and  said  they  would 

not  vote  for  him. — TJie  Aurora,  Phila.,  Jan.  8. 
1799    The  southern  feds  have  been  completely  jockied. — Id,, 

Feb.  13. 
1799  True  Feds,  that  is,  friends  to  old  measures. 

Who  the  maxims  of  Groorgy  pursue. 
His  bloodhounds  to  feast  on  our  treasures. 

Id.,  May  24. 

1799  The  drunken  Feds  vowed  they  were  as  good  royalists, 
and  as  fond  of  monarchy  as  any  of  Georgy's  chickens. — 
Id.,  June  10. 

1800  The  nicknames  Anglo-federal,  Anglo-federalism,  &c.,  were 
also  current. — Id.,  Sept.  20,  25,  &c. 

1800  I  am  a  trimming  federalist. 

And  Jefferson  I  will  resist ; 
Should  he  succeed,  then  I  can  twist 

Round  readily.  Id.,  Nov.  28. 

1800  The  same  paper,  Feb.  17,  published  a  satirical  analysis 
or  Table  of  Component  Parts  of  the  federal  party  : — 

I.  The  party   called   the   President's   [John  Adams's] 
friend-. 

1.  The  New  England  Party. 

2.  The  Connecticut  Illuminati. 

3.  The  Office-hunting  party. 
II.  The  Hamiltonian  party. 

4.  The  old  tory  and  refugee  party. 

5.  The  army  and  navy,  place  and  profit-hmiting  party. 

6.  Tlie  fimding,  banking,  and  loan  peurty. 

7.  The  British  agency  and  speculating  party. 

8.  The  monarchical  and  anti-gaUican  party. 

1802  *'  Letters  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  King  of  the  Fecfo," 
were  published  in  New  York. 

1804  While  BmTites  and  Feds  abuse  Tommy  the  Great, 

And  call  him  a  trimmer,  and  leader  of  €isses. 
By  his  prudence  and  foresight  we've  gained  a  great  state. 

Abounding  in  whisky  and  lakes  of  molasses. 
Mass.  Spy,  Feb.  22.     [The  allusion  is  to  Thomeis  Jefferson 
and  the  Louisiana  Piu'chase.] 

1805  The  Federalist's  hobby  to  talk,  not  to  act  is. 
In  tlieory  perfect,  deficient  in  practice. 

Like  the  victim  at  Gaza,  they  sleep  without  fear, 
And  permit  the  Phihstinee  their  tresses  to  she«ff. 

Id.,  July  17. 
Federal  City,  The.    Wasliington. 

1793  '*  A  lottery  for  the  improvement  of  the  Federal  City  "  is 
advertised  in  the  Gazette  of  the  U.S.,  Phila.,  June  12. 

1795  Situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Patowmac,  there  are  already 
two  towns,  both  in  the  vicinity  of  the  federal  city. — IscMC 
Weld,  '  Travels  tlu-ough  N.  America,'  p.  40  (Lond.,  1799). 
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Federal  City,  The — corud, 

1801     The  whole  conduct  of  affairs,   relative   to   the  Federal 

City,    has    been,    &c I   have  employed    nearly  two 

numbers,   upon   this   single  subject,  the  Federal  City. — 
The  Port  Folio,  i.  26,  34  (Phila.). 

Federib.  A  term  applied  to  the  Northern  armies  and  soldiers 
in  the  civil  war,  as  being  supporters  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

1842  The  term  **  the  Federal  army''  as  well  as  "  the  American 
army,*'  was  apphed  by  Mr.  Bl8w?k  of  Georgia  to  the  army 
of  the  U.S.,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  May  24  : 
Cong,  Globe,  p.  418,  App. 

1861     A  sad  disaster  to  the  Federal  army. — O.  W.  Holmes,  *  Old 

Vol.  of  Life  '  (1891),  p.  2.     (X.E.D.) 
1870    Two  grand  campaigns  were  now  again  clearly  developed 

by  the  Federals. — A.  H.  Stephens,  'History  of  the  War,* 

ii.  582.     (NJE.D.) 

Feel.     To  feel  inchned. 

1852  It  makes  me  feel  to  loathe  such  hj-pocritical  show. — 
Brigham  Young,  Aug.  1  :   *  Journal  of  Discourses,*  i.  362. 

1853  Tliis  was  the  language  of  some  hearts  ;  and  I  feel  to  say, 
damn  all  sucli  poor-pussyism. — Elder  J.  M.  Grant  at  the 
Tabernacle,  Aug.  7  :  id.,  i.  348. 

1854  The  Twelve  feci  to  be  one  with  tlie  First  President,  as  they 
are  with  each  other. — H.  C.  Iviniball,  the  same,  Nov.  26  : 
id.,  ii.  158. 

1855  I  felt  to  rejoice,  last  Sabbath,  while  sitting  in  this  stand. — 
\V.  Woodruff,  the  same,  Feb.  25  :   id.,  ii.  191. 

1855  I  always  did  feel,  when  I  saw  a  man  abusing  Iiis  oxen,  to 
lay  the  whip  about  liis  back. — George  A.  Smith  at  the 
Bowery,  Salt  Lake  City,  April  8  :   id.,  ii.  3G7. 

1855  Wlien  I  saw  a  funeral,  I  felt  to  envy  tlie  corpse  its  situation, 
and  to  regret  that  I  was  not  in  the  coftin. — Brigham 
Young,  July  14,  at  Prove  :  id.,  iii.  264. 

1857  I  do  not  ftel  to  detain  the  concreeation. — Jolm  Yoimg  at 
the  Bowery,  Salt  Lake  City,  April  8  :   id.,  vi.  234. 

Feel  good,  feel  bad.     To  be  elated  or  depressed. 

1854  You  will  see  how  good  we  will  make  the  transient  residents 
feel. — H.  C.  Kimball  at  tlie  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  Citv, 
Sept.  17  :   *  Jour.  Disc.,'  ii.  224. 

1857  I  do  feel  bad  to  tliink  that  men  will  enter  into  the  covenant, 
and  then  detile  themselves  with  imcleanucbs. — The  same, 
Dec.  13:   id.,yi.  120. 

1888  The  saloon^i^are  going  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  men 
feel  preUy  good.^Te^as^Siftings,  Sept.  15  (Farmer). 
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Feel  like.     To  feel  like  doing  a  thing  is  to  feel  inclined  to  do  it. 

1865  Many  times  brother  Joseph  [Smith]  would  say,  **  Brethren, 
I  have  not  apostatized  yet,  and  don't  jeel  like  doing  so." — 
Brigham  Young,  April  6  :   *  Jour.  Disc.,'  ii.  257. 

1856  I  feel  like  taking  men  and  women  by  the  hair  of  their 
heads,  figuratively  speaking,  and  Uke  crying.  Stop,  before 
you  ruin  yourselves. — The  same,  March  2  :  trf.,  iii.  225. 

1857  Through  the  conduct  of  the  people,  Moses  sometimes 
felt  like  fighting. — ^Tho  same,  Nov.  29  :  id.  yvi.  101. 

Feety  A.     Also  Geese,  A.      This  piece  of  attempted  wit   is  for- 
tunately obsolete. 
1840  O  !  I  wish  I  was  a  geese. 

All  forlorn,  all  forlorn. 
For  they  eat  their  grass  in  peace. 
And  thoy  'cumulate  much  grease. 
Eating  corn. 

Daily  Pennant ,  St.  Louis,  Oct.  11. 
1842    Oct.  11.  [A  feet.]     See  Coon. 
1842    The    humbug  '*  sticlcs  out  a  feet:' — Phila.  Spirit  of  the 

Times,  March  12. 
1844     The  contest  will  ultimately  be  settled  over  **a  feet^^  of 

pipe. — Id.,  Feb.  7. 
1840  [Mr.  Brinkerhoff]  informed  us  that  he  spoke  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger.  Well,  that  may  be  so.  Yet  I 
could  not  see  his  "  sorry."  His  "  mad  "  stuck  out  *'  a  feet 
and  upivard.'' — Mr.  Wick  of  Indiana,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, July  1  :  Cong.  Globe,  p.  1042,  App. 
a.  1852    The  affectation  sticks  out  about  a  feet,  as  we  say   in 

Dutch. — Dow,  Juu.,  '  Patent  Sermons,'  iii.  103. 
a.  1853     His  head  is  very  like  a  deer's,  barring  the  horns,  which 

are  '*  about  a  feet  "  in  leni^th. — Id.,  iv.  258. 
1857     A  lady  with  a  crinoline  was  walking  down  the  street, 

>for  feathers  fluttering  in  the  air,  her  hoops  stuck  out 
a  fi'ct. 
'  Crinolino  in  Hhyiiie,'  San  Francisco  Call,  April  I. 

Fellowship,  V.     To  associate  with,  usually  on  tlie  basis  of  church 

membership.     [Also  to  Disfellowship,  to  tm*n  out  of  an 

organized  society.]     The  word  goes  back  to   1410,  N.E.D., 

but  does  not  appear  to  liave  been  introduced  into  America 

l)y  the  early  Puritans. 

1813     We  considered  him  herc^tieal,.  .  .  .and  refused  to  fellowship 

with  him. — Adchess  to  the  Cliristian  Public,  Greenfield  : 

Pickering  (1810). 

1831     They    were    di^sfellowshippcd    by    tlie    association. — Troy 

(N.Y.)  Watclunnn,  Sept.  3. 
1844     Why  sliould  [Rigdon]  say  on  the  public  stand,  **  Bretlu'en, 
I  wantJtoJIivo'';with  you  and  to  die  with  you,"  while  he 
wept  aloud,  if  he  did  not  fellowship  the  church  ? — Letter 
of  Orson  Hyde,  in  The  Prophet  (N.Y.),  Oct.  15. 
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Fellowship^  v. — corud. 

1845  "Notice.  This  is  to  certify  that  Elder  Godfery  (sic)  of 
Mansfield,  Connecticut,  is  disfelloivshipped  from  the 
Church ....  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints,  for  not  obeying  the 
Council  of  Twelve,  and  is  hereby  cited  to  appear  before 
the  Council  at  Xauvoo,  111." — Advt.  in  Tne  Prophet, 
N.Y.,  AprH  19. 

1847  If  the  Christian  AUiance  could  not  feUotvship  with  the 
Southern  slaveholders,  they  ought  to  say  so  outright. — 
Speech  at  a  conference,  May  8  (Bartlett). 

1850  "  Disfelloivshipped.  William  B.  Marshall  of  Savannah, 
Mo.,  for  idleness,  intemperance,  and  gambling." — ^Notice 
in  the  Frontier  Guardian  (Orson  Hyde  ed.).  May  1. 

1850  The  [Wesleyan]  conference  gets  into  a  **  pretty  consider- 
able fix,"  from  which  it  endeavors  to  extricate  itself  by 
disfellowshipping  the  obnoxious  parties. — Id.,  May  29. 

1853  Esau  forsook  his  brother,  and  disowned  relationship, 
jeUowshippiivg  with  his  brother's  persecutors. — P.  P.  Pratt 
at  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake,  April  10 :  *  Jour.  Disc.,' 
i.  261. 

1853  I  would  dis fellowship  a  man  who  had  received  liberally 
from  the  Lord,  and  refused  to  put  it  out  to  usury. — 
Brigham  Young,  June  5  :   id.,  i.  255. 

1857  I  do  not  fellowship  them  [in  whisky-drinking],  but  I  dis* 
fellowship  them  for  so  doinix. — H.  C.  Kimball,  at  the 
Tabernacle,  Dec.  27  :  id.,  vi.  192. 

1870  They  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  apostasy  to  tliat  degree 
that  they  could  not  any  loncjer  be  fellowshipped,  and  they 
were  cut  off  from  the  [Mormon]  Church. — Hao,  '  West- 
ward by  Rail,'  p.  155  (Lend.). 

1878  'Tain't  natiu:  that  a  jxreat  lazy  sozzlin'  girl  is  one  a  woman 
will  fellowship,  if  she  ain't  no  way  related. — Rose  T. 
Cooke,  *  Happy  Dodd,'  oliap.  xxxiii. 

1881  One  httlo  irritation  we  have  suffered  [in  reading  Dexter's 
*  CongregiitionaHsm,']  and  tliat  is  from  the  ugly  use  of 
fellowship  and  even  d^-'^  fellowship  as  verbs. — Atlantic 
Monthly,  Feb. 

1886  He  never  fellowshipped  with  any  of  oiur  churches. — 
Christian  Life,  May  1.     (N.E.D.) 

Fell's  Pointer.     A  resident  of  the  Wapping  of  Baltimore. 

1795  At  this  time  Fell's  Point  was  **  chiefly  the  residence  of 
seafaring  people,  and  of  the  younizer  partners  of  mercantile 
houses,  wlio  are  stationed  there  to  attend  to  the  sliipping." 
— Isaac  Weld,  '  Travels  tlirouirh  Xorth  America,'  p.  26 
(Lond.,  1799). 

1812  Those  who  had  escaped  from  tlie  fangs  of  the  infuriate 
niftians  of  Foil's  Point  [in  the  l>a!tiTnore  riots]. — Boston- 
Gazette,  Aug.  10. 

1848  You  see,  ses  he,  I'm  one  of  the  b'hoys, — a  out  and  out 
Feirs  Pointer. — Major  Jones,  '  Sketches  of  Travel,'  p.  78. 
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Female.  Used  by  Wiclif,  Shakspeare,  &c.,  in  ctUuding  to 
women  in  general :  but  now  contemptuously 

1773  Just  putting  on  my  hat,  to  attend  the  feindUa  to  church. 
—Wilkes,  *  Corresp.,'  iv.  141.     (N.E.D.) 

1839  In  the  House  of  Delegates  in  Maryland,  in  a  debate  on 
the  passage  of  a  bill  "  to  protect  the  reputation  of  un- 
married fenmles,''  the  title  was  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  females,  and  inserting  women,  as  the  word  **  femcde  " 
was  an  Americanism  in  that  appUcation. — Baltimore 
Patriot,  March  (Bartlett). 

1841  There  is  hardly  a  female, — log  cabin  girl  if  you  will, — 
in  my  neighbourhood,  that  has  not  a  silk  gown. — Mr. 
Hastings  of  Ohio  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  July  29 : 
Congressional  Olohe,  p.  244,  Appendix. 

1842  The  destitute,  heart-broken  feynale,  who  has  been  reduced 
to  distressing  indigence. — Mr.  Hastings  of  Ohio,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  July  9  :  Cong.  Globe,  p.  695, 
App. 

1911  There  is,  and  has  long  been,  an  association  in  Phila- 
delphia, going  under  the  grotesque  name  of  the  **  Female 
Protestant  p]piscopal  Prayer  Rook  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania." 

Feminine.     A    woman.     1513,    1599,    1606,    &c.     N.E.D.     But 

not  traceable,  as  an  Americanism,  to  England  ;    and  rarely 

met  with, 
a.  1848     I  never  yet  nnprudently  gi'abbed  at  a  feminine  without 
being  pricked  by  more  pins  about  tlie  back  of  her  frock 
than  ought  to  be  allowed  by  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
law. — Dow,  Jun.,  *  Patent  Sermons,'  i.  95. 

Fence^  on  the.     Xot  committed  as  yet  to  eitlier  side. 

1828  There  are  certain  Administration  Editors,  Editors  for  a 
long  time  on  the  fence,  who  occasionally  undertake ....  to 
sit  as  censors  upon  their  fatigued  and  dusty  brethren. — 
Richmond  Whig,  \\\<j,.  13,  p.  1/5  :  from  the  Massachusetts 
Jouniul. 

1834  Having  been  elected  to  Congi*ess  for  no  political  reason, 
lie  was  on  the  fence. — Hubert  C.  Sands,  '  Writings,'  ii.  160 
(N.Y.). 

1836  WJien  aslvcd  how  Mr.  Hinit^man  was,  in  relation  to  political 
parties,  "  He's  on  the  fence,''  said  the  (Jcncral,  *'  and  no  one 
knows  on  >v'hich  side  ho  will  fall." — Mr.  Peyton  of  Temiessee, 
House  of  Repr.,  Dec.  15  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  269,  App. 

1848  — Every  fool  knows  that  a  man  represents 

Not  the  fellers  thct  sent  him,  but  them  on  tJie  fence. 
Impartially  ready  to  jump  either  side 
An'  make  the  fust  use  of  a  turn  o'  tlie  tide. 

'  ]3igl(.nv  Paj)ers,'  1st  Series,  No.  4. 

1849  [Indi.siK)sition  is  to  the  college  student]  what  a  fence  is 
to  a  political  man,  balancing  itself  between  truth  and  un- 
truth, affording  an  easy  escape  from  a  more  explicit 
profeRj^ion  of  his  principles. —  YcUe  Lit.  Mag,,  xiv.  219. 
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Fenoe,  on  the — corud. 

1856    They  never  knew  Slocome  to  be  anywhere  sure,  but  on 

the  fence. — San  Francisco  Call,  Dec.  1 2, 
1862         I  mean  a  kin*  o'  hangin'  roun'  an'  settin'  on  the  fence, 

'  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  Series,  No.  3.     (N.E.D.) 
1866  Afore  the  war  your  mod'rit  meu 

Could  set  an'  sun  'em  on  the  fences, 
Cyph'rin'  the  chances  up,  an'  then 

Jump  off  which  way  bes'  paid  expenses. 

/rf.,No.ll. 
1885  "  Well,  ^Ir.  Potter,"  said  I,  "  I  suppose  you  are  an  out 
and  out  rebel."  "  You  bet  I  am,"  repUed  that  worthy. 
"  And  me  too,"  said  Mr.  Opdyke,  "  though  day  afore 
yesterday  I  was  on  the  fence,'' — Admiral  Porter,  *  Incidents 
of  the  Civil  War,'  p.  83. 

Fenee-man.     One  who  is  on  the  fence.     Rare. 

1848     All  the  fence-m^n,  all  the  doubters,  aU  the  seekers  after 

majorities,   will  now declare   that  Gen.  Taylor  is  the 

most  popular  man  in  the  country. — N,Y.  Herald,  Oct.  14 
(Bartlett). 

Fence-viewer.    See  quotations. 

1647     In  1647,  fence  viewers  were  appointed,  by  whom every 

new  buildinc:  had  to  be  approved. — *  Jolms  Hopkins  Univ. 
Stud.,'  iv.  20.     (X.E.D.) 

1842  [All  tlie]  civil  officers,  from  the  liighest  functioneury  down 
to  the  fence-viewer. — ^Mr.  Hastings  of  Ohio  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  July  9  :   Cong.  Olohe,  p.  699,  App. 

1877     See  Hog-reeve. 

Ferry-flat.     A  rustic  ferry-boat. 

1828  The  ferry-fiat  Ls  a  scow-boat.— T.  Flint,  *  The  Mississippi 
Valley,'  i.  230.     (X.E.D.) 

Fiee,  fiste,  fyst,  &c.  A  worthless  doer.  vSoutliem.  Examples  of 
fisting  dog  occm*  1529,  1576,  1688  ;  Chapman  has  foisting 
hounds,  ab.  1611  ;  Davenant,  foistin-g  mongrels,  1656. 
See  X.E.D. 

1842  Private  individuals  were  bulI-dogLred,  or  fice-dogged,  if  the 
gentleman  pleases. — y\i\  Stanly  of  X".  CaroUna  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  April  28  :  Cong.  Globe,  p.  478.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  no  member  of  the  committee  bore  any 
reseml)lanee,   either   in  looks   or   m   conduct,   to   a  long, 

lean,  lank,    hah    starved,    himgi-y .     Here  the  Chair 

stopped  him. 

1843  Did  you  ever  see  a  pack  composed  of  hve  or  six:  httle  fice 
dogs,  barking  furiously  ? — Missouri  Reporter,  St.  Louis, 
June  29. 

1851  "  I'll  biuy  you,  you  little  wliifflia  //'T."  said  Captain 
Siig<j:s. — *  Adventurc^  of  Capt.  Sug^s,"  p.  8S  (PJiila.). 

1851  [Tlie  sounding  of  the  horn]  was  suilieient  invitation  to 
every  hoimd,  foist,  and  **  cur  of  low  degree  "  to  join  in 
the  chorus. — *  Polly  Peasblossom's  Wedding,*  p.  18 
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Fice,  flste,  fyst,  &c.— con^. 

1853  I  would  just  as  soon  hear  a  little  phice — fice  dog  bark»  as  a 
candidate  boasting  himself. — Daily  Morning  Herald, 
St.  Louis,  March  14. 

1854  I  jumped  several  feet,  and  hollered :  Gret  eout,  you  fieat 
dog  /  you  dog  fiest,  get  eout ! — Weekly  Oregonian,  Aug.  5. 

1855  I  had  got  nearly  to  the  bottom,  when  a  little  fiste  dog 
c£imo  trotting  up  the  entry. — Id,,  Aug.  11. 

1860  John  Bell  may  indeed  be  a  very  **  little  dog  " — yea,  a 
most  excellent  fice. — Richmond  Enquirer,  July  10,  p.  1/5. 

1862  BuU-dog,  terrier,  cur,  and  fice. 
Back  to  the  beggarly  land  of  ice  ; 
Worry  'em,  bite  'em,  scratch  and  tear 
Every  body  and  everywhere. 

Rockingham  (Va.)  Register,  n.d. 

1863  What  other  Pete  can  I  mean  but  your  dirty  little  fice  dog  ? 
— J.  B.  Jones,  *  Wild  Western  Scenes,'  p.  15  (Richmond, 
Va.). 

1866  [I  had]  a  neighbor,  who  was  one  of  these  mean  little 
snarling  fi^e-dog  sort  of  men. — C.  H.  Smith,  '  Bill  Arp,' 
p.  114. 

1866  Dodds  says,  before  he'd  pull  a  trigger  for  Thad  Stevens» 
he'd  have  liis  soul  transmigrated  to  a  bench-leg'd  fice, — 
Id.,  p.  159. 

1874  [The  barking  ranged]  all  the  way  from  the  contemptible 
treble  of  an  ill-natured  " /^ce  "  to  the  deep  baying  of  a 
huge  bulldog. — Edward  Eggloston,  '  The  Circuit  Rider,' 
p.  72(Lond.,  1895). 

1890  [The  frontiersmen]  hide  and  coddle  a  little  fyst  dog,  or 
make  a  soft  place  for  a  pet  antelope,  and  take  care  of  these 
creatures  like  trained  nurses. — Mrs.  Custer,  *  Following 
the  Guidon,'  p.  78. 

1890  All  the  dogs  of  the  regiment  were  with  us,  apparently* 
from  the  lofty  and  high-born  staghounds  down  to  the  little 
feist,  or  mongrel,  of  the  trooper. — Id.  p.  221. 

1902  A  bcnch-lcggcd  fiste  is  a  small  dog  of  the  bull-dog  type, 
with  square  breast  and  fore  legs  wide  apart.  (Southern 
Illinois.)--'  Dialect  Notos,'  ii.  234. 

Fid,  Fid-hook.     See  quotations. 

1851  We  judged  that,  after  having  knocked  out  the  "  fid,'* 
wliich  united  the  chain  that  bound  the  load,  the  log  rolled 
suddenly  upon  him. — John  S.  Springer,  *  Forest  Life,' 
p.  107  (N.Y.). 

1851  He  examines  above  aU  the  ''fid-hook''  and  the  *' dog- 
hook,"  the  former  that  it  does  not  work  out,  the  latter 
that  it  loose  not  its  grappling  hold  upon  the  tree. — Id,, 
p.  108. 
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Fiddler.    See  first  quotation. 

1714  Fidlara  are  a  sort  of  small  Crabs,  that  lie  in  Holes  in  the 
Marshes.— J.  Lawson,  *  Carolina/  p.  162.     (N.E.D.) 

1839  [I  showed]  an  extraordinary  tact  in  roasting  crabs  cmd 
fiddlers,  oysters  and  sand  eels. — R.  M.  Bird,  *  Kobin  Day,' 
i.  16. 

1852  Sand-fiddler,  the  locfd  name  for  a  small  animal  of  the 
shell-fish  kind,  wliich  abounds  on  the  Carolina  beach. — 
C.  H.  Wiley,  *  Life  in  the  South,'  p.  30n.  (Phila.). 

Field  hand.     A  "  darky  "  doing  agricultural  work. 

1835  At  this  time,  when  cotton  brings  a  good  price,  a  good 
^* field  hand''  cannot  be  bought  for  less  than  eight 
hundred  dollars,  if  a  male  ;  if  a  female,  for  six  hiindred. — 
J.  H.  Ingraham,  *The  South-West,'  ii.  244  (N.Y.). 

1856  Able-bodied  field  hands  were  hired  out  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  dollars  a  year. — Olmsted,  *  Slave  States,'  p.  46. 
(X.E.D.) 

Fifty-Four  Forty  or  Fight.  The  motto  of  the  war  party  of  1846, 
with  reference  to  the  Oregon  question.  See  quot.  1854. 
On  March  21,  1846,  Punch  had  a  cartoon  relating  to  the 
matter. 

1846  The  popularity  of  the  President  depended  not  on  his 
54°  40',  but  upon  his  moderation  and  wisdom. — Mr.  Wood 
of  N.Y.  in  the  House  of  Repr.,  Jan.  31  :    Cong.  Qlohe, 

&290. 
e  thinks,  when  all  are  united,  and  so  very  desirous  for 
54°  40',  if  we  only  wake  up  we  will  astonish  ourselves. — 
Mr.  Dayton  of  X.J.  in  the  U.S.  Senate  :   id.,  p.  453. 

1846     See  Jam  up. 

1854  During  the  year  1846,  the  coimtry  went  crazy  for  about 
six  months  in  favor  of  the  Baltimore  platform,  *'  54°  40' 
or  fight.". . .  .That  same  declaration  w€is  thimdered  here 
by  the  press  from  day  to  day.  It  was  very  popular,  and 
the  canal-boats,  and  even  some  of  the  babies,  it  was  said, 
were  christened  54°  40'. — Mr.  Cla>i:on  of  Delaware  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  June  15  :  id,,  p.  1000,  App. 

Fight  it  out  on  this  line.  A  famous  expression  used  by  General 
Grant,  which  passed  into  coimnon  use. 

1910  Arguing  in  favor  of  leaving  tlie  proposed  income  tax 
amendment  as  it  stands  and  fight i tig  it  out  on  that  line,  the 
Springfield  Republican  says  : — X.Y,  Evening  Post,  May  9. 

Fight  the  Tiger.     To  play  against  the  bank  at  faro. 

1851  **  Simon  starts  forth  to  fight  the  Tiger."' — Heading  of 
chap,  iv.,  *  Advent lu-es  of  Simon  Suggs,'  Phila. 

1857  See  Appendix  X. 

1852  On  their  return  from  "  fighting  the  tiger,''  they  bathed, 
chcmged  their  linen.  &c. — C.  A.  Bristed,  *  The  Upper  Ten 
Thousand;  p.  127  (X.Y.). 
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Fight  the  Tiger— con^. 

1852  Such  is  ^' the  tiger y'  as  the  faro-table  is  ccJled  at  the 
Springs  :  why,  I  never  could  learn. — Knick,  Mctg.,  xl.  317 
(Oct.). 

1853  I've  broke  Budd's,  and  shut  up  his  "  Tiger  '*  for  this  night 
at  least. — Paxton,  *  A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas,'  p.  217. 

1857     See  Appendix  X. 

1863  At  night  [in  Denver]  you  have  a  choice  of  two  theatres, 
perhaps  a  dance,  a  game  of  billiards,  ten  pins,  a  social  visit, — 
most  anything,  even  to  bucking  the  tiger y  which  we  wouldn't 
advise  any  one  to  do. — Rocky  Mountain  News,  Jan.  29. 

1865  Many  penniless  fellows,  "  dead-broke "  from  repeated 
fights  with  the  tiger,  stand  near. — *  Southern  Hist.  Soc. 
Papers,'  iii.  45  (Richmond,  Va.,  1877). 

1870  In  the  U.S.,  the  operation  of  staking  one's  money  in  a 
gaming  hell  is  called  "  Fighting  the  Tiger.'' — Rae,  '  West- 
ward by  Rail,'  p.  244. 

1910  Keliher  so  dominated  Coleman,  that  the  latter  could  not 
resist  mnnerous  inducements  to  **  buck  the  tiger  "  in  New 
York,  despite  the  fact  that  losses  were  continuous. — A^.  F. 
Evening  Post,  May  19. 

Figure  on,  to.     To  make  calculations. 

1837  I  cannot  understand  the  Secretary's  report.  I  fibred 
upon  its  data  until  I  threw  down  my  slate  in  despair. — 
Mr.  Wise  of  Virginia  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Sept.  27  :  Cong,  Globe,  p.  247,  App. 

1909  We  always  figure  on  supplying  more  lenses  in  July  and 
August  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  [said  the  optician]. 
— N,  Y,  Evening  Post,  Jan.  7. 

Filibuster.     A  free-booter,  a  marauder. 

1835  Yoiu*  face  did  weau*  a  most  Blijustier  expression.  (Note.) 
Bli fustier  was  one  of  the  names  conferred  by  the  Dutch, 
by  which  the  early  buccaniers  of  America  were  known .... 
A  good  wind,  sir,  would  carry  this  Blijustier  beyond  the 
fort.— W.  a.  Simms,  'The  Yemassee,'  i.  256,  279  (N.Y.). 

1855  Suppose  a  fiUibiistcrer  should  come  along. — Olympia  (W.T.) 
Pioneer,  Sept.  7. 

1855  Judge  Gayle  had  decided  that  the  filibuster  bark  **  Mag- 
nolia," as  well  as  the  arms  on  board,  were  not  forfeits 
to  the  U.S. — Weekly  Oregoniftn,  Sept.  15. 

1857  "Wanted — a  few  filibusters.''^ — lieadiiig  of  a  paper  in 
Harper  s  Weekly,  Jan.  10. 

1857  It  is  reported  that  General  ITenningsen  and  General  Walker 
liave  met  at  Savannah  ;  and  it  is  privately  understood  that 
a  new  Filibuster  expedition  against  Nicaragua  is  on  foot. — 
Id.,  Aug.  22. 

1858  Her  bravo  little  heart  was  bent  on  fillibz/stering. — Knick. 
Mag.,  li.  174  (Feb.). 

1860  Success  always  transforms  the  mere  flybuster  into  a  hero 
of  the  first  magnitude, — Oregon  Argus,  Oct.  13. 
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Fillbufter— con/rf. 

1861  AU  filibuster  leaders  gave  the  promise  to  their  men  of  land 
find  slaves. — O.  J.  V'ictor, '  Hist.  Southern  Rebellion,'  i.  136. 

1869  A  party  of  filibusters  from  Zorah  and  Eshcol  captured  the 
place  [Laish]. — *  New  Pilgrim's  Progress/  chap.  xv. 

Filibustering  (in  poUtics).     Wasting  time  in  the  legislature,  and 
obstructing  progress. 

1853     When  I  saw  my  friend  filibustering y  as  I  thought,  against 

the  United  States, I  did  not  Imow  what  to  thmk. — 

Mr.  Brown  of  Miss.,  House  of  Repr.,  Jan.  3  ;  Cong,  Globe, 
p.  194. 

1858  [They]  consumed  the  day  by  filibustering,  and  now  they 
hold  their  hands  up  in  holy  horror  because  the  Private 
Calendar  is  to  be  overslaughed. — Mr.  McQueen  of  S.  Car., 
the  same,  :\Iay  21  :  id.,  p.  2293. 

1861  This  **  fillibustering "  [in  Congress]  was  resorted  to  at 
every  attempt  to  consider  [Mr.  Mcln tyre's]  appointment. — 
O.  J.  Victor,  '  Hist.  So.  RebeUion,'  i.  171. 

1882  The  objectionable  practices  of  "  filibustering  "  and  "  etone- 
walliiig. "— Sii-  M.  H.  Beach,  Standard,  March  24.     (X.E.D.) 

1885  Ex-Confederates  Filibuster  to  Prevent  a  vote  on  the  Bill. 
— Heading  in  tlie  Boston  Journal,  Feb.  20.     (X.E.D.) 

1888  Mr.  Bland  did  not  oppose  these  measures  in  a  filibustering 
spirit. — Missouri  Bcpublican,  Feb.  22  (Farmer). 

1889  A  hmnihating  *'  treaty  "  with  a  single  determined  **  fili- 
buster.^' — Boston  Jounuil,  Jsm.  14.     (X.E.D.) 

Fill     To  fulfil.     O.E.,  ab.  1300.     X.E.I). 

1836  From  age  to  age  [the  negroes]  have  filhd  this  saying 
["  C\u'sed  be  Canaan  *]. — Mr.  Bouldin  of  Virginia,  House 
of  Repr.,  Jan.  2U  :   Cotuj.  Globe,  p.  50,  App. 

Fill.     The  opposite  of  an  excavation. 

1850  It  was  Uke. .  .  .niakiiiL'  deep  cuts  and  large  fills  with  a  view 
to  construct  a  railroad. — Mr.  Underwood  of  Kentucky, 
U.S.  Senate,  April  4  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  531,  Appendix. 

1884  The  fill  will  be  150  feet  long.^Lisbon  (Dakota)  Star, 
July  18.     (X.E.D.) 

Fill  the  bill.     To  meet  all  requirements  :  to  come  up  to  the  mark. 

1862  '*  Are  you  tlie  celebrated  Parson  Brownlow  ?  "  "  I'm  the 
only  man  on  earth,"  1  replied,  '"  that  fills  the  bill.'' — X.Y. 
Herald,  May  16.  (Frcun  Bartlett,  who  by  a  strange 
error  classes  it  under  **  Fill  the  bin.*') 

1866     **Call  liim  fat,"  said  I,   "and  you'll  fillihe  bill."—C.  H. 

Smith,  '  Bill  Arp,'  p.  125. 
18t50     1  wanted  a  horse  that  could  stay,  and  this  one  fills  the  bill. 

— *  Xew  I'ilgrim's  Progi'e^b,'  chap,  xi, 
1882     ".Vffable  Imbecile  "  would  about  //'//  the  bill  for  you.— 

Chieago  'Tribune,  n.d.     (X.E.D.) 
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Fill  the  hm—contd. 

1882  Walsh  is  the  boss  witness  of  the  day,  and  hereafter  should 
let  himself  out  to  Ue  by  contract.  No  matter  how  great 
it  may  be,  he  will  be  able  to  fill  t?ie  bill. — The  Critic, 
Washington,  July  25. 

1889  The  bayonet  shank  was  the  candlestick  of  the  rajok  cuid 
file,  who  used  that  implement.  It  was  always  aviulable, 
and  just  **  filled  the  bill  "  in  other  respects.— J.  D.  Billings, 
*  Hard  Tack  and  Coffee,'  p.  78  (Boston). 

Fill  a  prescription,  or  an  order.    To  make  it  up. 

1860  The  Executive  of  the  State  is  making  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  fill  the  orders  for  arms  that  come  to  him  from  all 
parts  of  the  State. — Richmond  Enquirer,  Nov.  2,  p.  1/7. 

1891  The  individual  who  fills  their  prescriptions, — H.  Tuckley, 
'  Under  the  Queen,'  p.  25.     (N.E.D.) 

Finals.     Final  settlements  of  the  U.S. 

1788     Wanted  at  said  office,  Finals,  Depreciation  Certificates, 

and  every  other  kind  of  Paper  retaining  any  kind  of  value. 

— Advt.,  Maryland  Journal,  Feb.  26. 
1788     Finals  given  for  Loan  Office  certificates,  at  a  moderate 

allowance. — Id.,  May  27. 
1788     To  be  exchanged.  Finals  for  Bar-Iron,  on  generous  t«rms 

—Id.,  Oct.  28. 

Fine  as  a  fiddle.     The  N.E.D.  has  "  fit  as  a  fiddle,"  1882,  1889. 

1811  Thus  happy  I  hop'd  I  should  pass 

"~~  Slick  as  grease  down  the  current  of  timej 
—  But  pleasures  are  brittle  as  glass, 
._  Although  as  a  fiddle  they're  fitie. 

Mass,  Spy,  March  20. 

Fine  as  silk.     In  excellent  condition. 

1836     Fine  as  silk,  colonel,  and  leetle  finer. — *  Col.  Crockett  in 

Texas,'  p.  60  (Phila.). 
1839     Are   you   well  ?     Fine   as   silk,   said   Mr.    Lummucks. — 

Charles  F.  Briggs,  '  Harry  Franco,'  i.  72. 
1856     He  replied  to  my  inquiries  concerning  his  health,  that  he 

was  as  fine  as  silk,  but  not  half  so  much  beliked  by  the 

ladies. — '  Piioenixiana,'  p.  205. 
1860  Pleasant  di'aughts  they're  daily  drinking. 

Feeling  "  just  as  fine  as  silk,^' 

Knick.  Mag.,  Ivi.  434  (Oct.). 
1908     He  declared  that  tlie  sonnet  was  finer' n  silk. — St.  Paul 

Pioneer  Press,  Dec. 

Fine-appearing.    Haudsouie. 

1879  *'  Slie  is  \ery  fine-appearing,''  said  Lydia.  Staniford 
smiled  at  the  countrified  plirase. — Howell,  *  Lady  of  the 
Aroostook,'  ii.  59.     (N.E.D.) 
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Fine-eat.     A  kind  of  tobacco. 

1854  He  chewed  a  paper  of  fine-cut  every  day. — ^H.  H.  Riley, 
'  Puddleford/  p.  100. 

Finger  (of  liquor).     A  small  quantity. 

1888     "  Which    is    correct,    spoonfuls    or    spoonsful  ? "     "In 

Denver    we    say   fingers,'^  —  Newport   Journal,    Feb.    25 

(Ffiffmer). 

Fingers  and  toes.    See  quotation. 

1848  I've  been  on  [the  rock]  as  often  as  Vve  got  fingers  and  toes, 
— *  Major  Jones's  Sketches  of  Travel,'  p.  146. 

1888  This  phrase  is  rarely  met  with;  but,  forty  years  after  the 
above  quotation,  a  woman  at  Wliatcom  on  Puget  Sound 
said  to  the  compiler,  **  I  could  have  rented  that  house  in 
the  past  three  months  as  often  as  there's  fingers  and  toes 
on  ine,'' 

Fip.     A  "  five-pence,"  or  "  fippenny  bit." 

1822  A  dispute  now  commenced  between  two  persons  respecting 
some  cents  and  a  **  ^/>,"  wliich  had  fallen  from  his  pocket 
as  he  rolled  in  the  straw  :  one  asserting  that  there  were 
two  **  fips^'*  and  the  other  that  there  was  but  one. — Phila- 
delphia Freeman  s  Journal^  Sept.  5. 

1824  We  have  whiskey  at  *'  tliree  fips  "  per  gallon. — Letter  from 
Cincinnati,  Mass.  Yeoman,  March  3. 

1824  In  Philadelphia,  every  article  goes  by  "  fips  "  ;  so  many 
*'fips'*  (about  five  pennies)  a  piece,  or  dozen. — Arthiu: 
Singleton,  *  Letters  from  the  South  and  West,'  p.  28 
(Boston). 

1832  He  drew  [out]  rather  more  dollars,  half  dollars,  levies, 
and  fips  than  his  dirty  Uttle  hand  could  well  hold. — Mrs. 
Trollope,  *  Manners  of  the  Americans,'  i.  171. 

1S32  I  fell  in  with  one  of  the  curly-headed  descendants  of 
Ham,  who  was  willing  to  pull  me  over  for  a  couple  of  fips. 
— E.  C.  Wines,  '  Two  Years  and  a  Hah  in  the  Xa\'>%' 
i.  8  (Phila.). 

1834  His  pockets  had  never  felt  the  weight  of  a  single  fip  wliich 
did  not  somehow  or  (Ulier  find  its  way  into  the  family 
locker. —  Vermont  Fnc  Prc^s,  Oct.  4. 

1836  We  were  aroused  by  a  remark  from  a  gentleman  at  our 
elbow,  wlio,  witli  a  fip  in  his  dexter  hand,  between  the 
thmnb  and  fore-fin irer,  said,  '*  Go,  bring  sometliing  to 
drink." — Phila.  Public  Lechjir,  Sept.  5. 

1837  The  name  ripa\ime  is  the  Creole ....  for  what  we  call  a 
r/p.— /(/.,Feb.  7. 

1835  He'd  give  a  /?/>  to  tlothe  a  beggar's  s^hiiis. 
And  cover  tluis  a  nuiltitude  oi  sins. 

Khick.  Mci'j.,  xii.  -548  (Dec). 
1840     Sim  Travers,  who  had  a  driiikinn  slu'd  at  tlie  lower  end 
of  the  canal,  uttered  Jiis  paper  in  //yA>%  '*  Good  lor  a  drink." 
— John  P.  Kennedy,  '  (,)u(Hllil)et.*  p.  172. 
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Pip — contd. 

1849    He  had  given  the  gentleman  credit  for  eight  dollars  and 

a  ^  in  the  omnibufl. — Mr.  Root  of  Ohio,  House  of  Repr., 

Jan.  9  :  Cong,  Olobe,  p.  203. 

1855  [The  boy  had]  the  tempting  reward  of  a  ftp-penny  piece 
before  him. — W.  G.  Simms,  *  Border  Beagles,  p.  262. 

1856  By  and  by  he  will  give  you  a  ftp  to  buy  salve  for  those 
cuts. — Mrs.  Stowe,  *  Dred,'  chap,  xviii. 

1857  "  Do  you  want  any  meal,  ma'am  ?  "  *'  What  do  you  ask 
for  a  bushel  ?  "  "  Ten  cents,  ma'am,  prime."  **  O,  I 
can  get  it  for  a  fip,'* — Oregon  Weekly  Times,  March  7. 

1857  Last  night,  yesterday  morning,  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  before  breakfast,  a  hxmgry  boy  forty  years 
old  bought  a  ftp  custeurd  for  a  levy,  €uid  threw  it  through 
a  brick  wall  nine  feet  thick,  €uid  jumped  over  it,  and 
broke  his  ankle  right  above  his  knee,  cuad  fell  into  a  dry 
mill-pond,  and  was  drowned. — Id.,  Aug.  15. 

1858  Wise  sagos  of  the  olden  time 

With  introverted  vision  look  ; 
But  all !  a  ^  is  not  a  dime, 

And  for  mixed  "  snifters  "  can't  be  took. 

Knick  Mag,,  li.  215  (Feb.). 
See  also  Thkip. 
Fire  out.     To  eject ;   to  expel.      See  Notes  and  Queries,  10  S.  viii. 

37,  454. 
1885    If  the  practice  is  persisted  in,  then  [the  pupils]  should  be 

fired  ouL—Milner  (Dak.)  Free  Press,  April  25.     (N.E.D.) 
1887     [He]  savs,  the  next  time  such  a  thing  occurs,  he  will  fire 

the  offender  bodily.— L/sbon  (Dak.)  Star,  Feb.  1 1.    (N.E.D.) 
Fire-bag.     A  bag  used  by  firemen. 
1769     Some  silk,   '*  lately  foimd  in  a  fire-bag.'' — Advt.,  Mass. 

GazeUc,  Feb.  2. 
Fire-bird.     The  Baltimore  oriole. 
1824     The  fire-bird  streamed  by  them,  with  his  deep -red  plimiage. 

—W.  Irving,  '  Tales  of  a  Traveller,'  p.  436.     (N.E.D.) 
1856     The  hollow  woods.  . .  .King  shrill  with  the  fire-birds  lay. 

—Bryant,  '  Indian  Story.'     (N.E.D.) 
a.  1870    My  oriole,  my  glance  of  sunmier  fire. — Lowell,  'Under 

the  Willows.' 
Fire-Dreak.     A  space  cleared  to  prevent  the  spread  of  a  fire. 
1885    Fears  are  entertained  of  the  safety  of  the  town,  and  teams 

are   out   plowing  fire-breaks  around   it. — Boston  Joumalp 

Sept.  26.     (N.E.D.) 
Fire-bug.     A  glow-worm. 
1797     (Allusively.)     These  may   be   more   properly   stiled   Fire 

Bu'js  ;    they  aiP  differently  formed  from  conunon  Bugs, 

having'  but  (wo  legs,  walk  erect,  carry  the  illumination 

near  tiio  nose,  which  i.s  composed  of  a  tube  of  three  inches 

lone:,  projecting  from  the  mouth,  with  the  fire  at  the  end. 

— ^Ua^v>^  Spy,  Aug.  30. 
a.  1872     [The   lamp]   don't  give   more   light   than   a  fire-bug. — 

J.  M.  Bailey,  '  I'olks  in  Daubury,'  p.  40. 
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Flrtt-bng.     An  incendiarv. 

1872    — ^Those  chaps  that  are  setting  folks  on  to  bum  us  all 

up  in  oiu-  beds.     Political  fire-biigs  we  call  'em  up  our 

way.—*  Poet  at  the  Breakfast-Table/  chap.  i.     (X.E.D.) 
1883     It  is  believed  tlrnt  Uiere  exists  an  orgtmized  band   of 

"  firebugar—Pall  MaU  QazeUe,  Sept.  6.     (N.E.D.) 
1 888     The  last  of  the  trio  of  fire-hugs  arrested  last  fall  w€is  removed 

to    the    insane    fisylxun. — Missouri   lie  publican,    Feb.    22 

(Farmer). 

1909  It  has  been  decided  that  yesterday's  first  fire  was  not  due 
to  the  toreli  of  the  "  fire-bug:'— X,  Y. Evening  Post,  April  15. 

Fire-dog.     An  andiron. 

1792     [He]  cauglit  a  fire-dog,  which  he  threw,  [and]  knocked 

down  one  of  the  ruffians  — Mass.  tSpi/,  ^larch  1. 
1840     •  Barnaby  Rudge.'     (N.E.D.) 

Fire-eater.     A  swaggerer  ;    a  braggadocio  ;   a  Captain  Bobadil. 
The  Fire-eaters  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  precipitated 
the  Civil  War. 
1847     He  is  a  regular  fire-eater  ;  can  liit  the  ace  of  hearts,  nine 

times  out  of  ten,  at  fifteen  paces. — Paulding,  *  American 

Comedies,'  p.  205  (Phila.). 
1852     [One  of  the  newspapers]  has   called  me,  I  am  told,  the 

head  *'  fire  eater  '*  of  my  district. — Mr.  Jackson  of  Georgia, 

House  of  Repr.,  March*16  :  Cotig.  Globe,  p.  344,  App. 

1858  I  tell  you,  southern  men,  I  am  ready  to  strike  hands 
with  fire-eaters,  and  exterminate  the  race.  It  is  becoming 
extinct. — Mr.  Burlingame  of  Mass.,  the  same,  March  31  : 
id,,  p.  290,  App. 

1859  With  aU  my  opposition  to  your  institution,  I  can  hardly 

doubt  that  if my  lot  had  been  cast  among  you,  my 

opinions  might  be  different,  and  I  might  be  here,  perhaps, 
as  fierce  a  fire-ccUer  as  I  am  now  defending  against  fire. — 
Mr.  Wade  of  Ohio,  U.S.  Senate,  Dec.  14  :  id,,  p.  143. 

1859  The  politicians  read  them,  and  their  wrathful,  fire-eating 
visages  relaxed  to  a  broad  grin. — Scba  Smith,  Preface 
to  '  Major  Jack  Downing  s  Letters.' 

1860  [They]  had  determined  to  leave  all  the  speaking  to  the 
Southern  Fire-Eaters,  —  O.  J.  Victor,  '  History  of  the 
Southern  RebeUion,'  i.  Q5. 

1860  [Tliere  were]  several  "  Fire-Eaters^'  or  peremptory  seces- 
sionists.— Id.,  i,  66. 

1863  The  newcomer  proved  to  be,  as  he  pleasantly  acknow- 
ledged, a  Southern  Fire -Eater. — Hawthorne,  '  Our  Old 
Home,*  i.  55.     (X.E.D.) 

1910  Wlien  one  has  read  all  that  [Mrs.  Pryor]  and  her  cliilclren 
endured  while  the  war  lasted,  one  is  ready  for  an  end  of 
horrors  and  sufferings  ;  but  there  were  yet  to  follow  years 
of  extreme  hardship  and  poverty,  while  Gen.  Pryor  slowly 
forced  his  way  into  a  new  career  as  a  lawyer  in  Xew  York 
City.  It  is  a  rei^ord  to  make  one  hesitate  before  saying  a 
light  word  even  of  the  *'  fire-eaters  " — for  in  the  fifties  Gen. 
Pryor  was  regarded,  the  country  over,  as  heu-dly  second  in 
thatrdle  to  Yancey  himself. — -N*.  Y,  Evening  Post,  March  28. 
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Fire-grass,  Fire-weed.    The  Erechthites  hiereu^ifolia.    It  is  not 
properly  a  grass. 

1792  The  fire-weed  spontaneously  grows  on  all  burnt  Ictnd. 
This  fire-weed  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  succulent  stalk 
and  long  jagged  leaf.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  six 
feet.  It  never  vegetates,  except  on  the  ashes  of  burnt 
wood. — Jeremy  Belknap,  *  N.  Haunpshire,*  iii.  133-4. 
(Partly  cited,  N.E.D.) 

1821  Immediately  after  the  fires,  a  species  of  grass  springs  up, 
sometimes  called  fire  grass, — ^T.  Dwight,  *  Travels,'  iv.  61. 

1857  There  were  great  fields  of  fire-weed  (Epilobium  cmgusti- 
folium)  on  all  sides,  which  presented  great  masses  of  pink. 
— H.  D.  Thoreau,  *  The  Maine  Woods,'  p.  262  (1864). 

Fire-hunting.     Hunting  at  night,  with  uplifted  fire-pans. 

1826  The  most  interesting  himts  [in  Louisiana]  are  practised 
at  night,  and  are  called  fire-huntings.  [A  description 
follows.]— T.  Flint,  *  Recollections,'  p.  339. 

1845  A  Fire-hunt  is  also  described  in  the  Yale  Lit,  Mag.,  xi. 
89-90. 

Fire-pan.     See  quotation. 

1853  A  ^'fire-pan''  is  a  kind  of  basket  formed  of  iron  hoops 
or  straps,  to  which  a  long  pole  is  attached  as  a  hcmdle. 
It  is  used  in  fire-lumting. — OPaxton,  *  A  Stray  Yankee  in 
Texas,'  p.  37. 

Fire-sail.     A  piece  of  canvas  used  by  firemen. 

1806  Axes,  firehooks,  fire-sails,  and  ladders. — Act  of  General 
Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  March  8. 

Fire-ward.     A  director  of  fii-emen. 

1763  Collectors,  wardens,  fire-wards,  and  representatives,  are 
regularly  chosen. — Jolm  Adams,  *  Diary  '  (1850),  ii.  144. 
(N.E.D.) 

1787  In  some  parts  of  America,  and  particularly  in  Boston, 
there  are  fire-wards  appointed  by  the  town ....  I  have 
known  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to  be  placed  by  a 
fire-ward  in  one  of  the  lanes,  and  he  very  prudently  obeyed 
with  cliearfulncss. — '  American  Museum,'  ii.  478. 

1800  A  notice  from  "The  Fireicards  of  the  town  of  Boston" 
appears  in  the  Mass.  Mercury,  Nov.  18. 

Fish-fiake.     A  frame  for  drying  fish. 

1767     Several  Fish  Houses,  and  Fish  Flakes  now  fit  for  Curing 

Fisli.— Advt.,  Boston -Qazette,  Jan.  26. 
1792     [The  codfish  arc]  spread  on  hurdles  composed  of  brush, 

and  raised  on  stakes  about  tliree  or  foiu*  feet  from  the 

gi'oimd ;      these    are    called    flakes. — Jeremy    Belknap, 

"  New  Hami)sliire,'  iii.  215. 
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Fish-flake— coti/d 

1819    [He  was]  attending  the  fish  flakes  at  WindmiD  Point.— 

Mass,  Spy,  May  26. 
1844  {She  turns  the  fish  no  more 

That  dry  on  the  flakes  in  the  sun  ; 
No  wood  she  drags  to  the  door, 
Xor  water, — her  labor  is  done. 
Ceha  Thaxter,  '  Isle  of  Shoals/  p.  67  (1873). 
1844     The  wliite  fish  of  the  lakes  are  transported  to  the  East* 
and  sold  even  in  siglit  of  the  flakes  of  our  coast. — Mr. 
Woodbury  of  Xew  i£ampsliire  in  tlie  Senate,   Feb.    8 : 
Cofig,  Globe,  p.  154,  App. 
1865     The  houses  here  were  surrounded  by  fish-flakes,  close  up 
to  the  sills.— Thoreau,  '  Cape  Cod,'  p.  197.     (X.E.D.) 

Fish-scale.     (College  slang.) 

1900  A  fish-scale  is  the  nickel  with  which  a  [Yale]  student 
pa^-s  liis  car-fare. — *  Dialect  Notes,'  ii.  16. 

Firfl  story.  An  improbable  tale  ;  a  cock-and-bull  story.  Ex- 
amples are  added,  showing  that  tlie  latter  phrase  is  not 
entirely  driven  out. 

1819  ^4  fish  story /...  An  consequence  of  the  shoals  of  white- 
fish  wliich  occupied  and  choaked  the  chaimel  between 
Bois  Blanc  Iskuid  and  Amherst  burgh,  the  steamboat 
could  not  pass. — St.  Louis  Enquirer,  Vw,  8. 

1823  That  s  "  a  fic^h  story,"'  but  mine's  a  true  one. — Missotiri 
Intellitjcncer,  Jan.  2S. 

1823  A  **  Fi^h  Story "  has  frequently  been  allowed  to  take 
precedence  of  acts  calculated  to  arrest  the  arm  of  oppres- 
sion.— Howtird  ('(izttt^,  Boston.  Xov.  22. 

1826  Xone  of  yom-  //^/j  st^rit^-  fur  me  ;  iiive  me  the  result  of 
repeatetl  trials  ;  till  me  what  you  have  seen  and  heard. — 
Mass.  Sp'/,  Jime  21. 

1831  *'A  fish  storv*  is  told  in  the  Troy  (X.Y.)  Wutchniati, 
Xov.  23. 

1832  WTien  a  sailor  hears  a  fish  sfnry,  his  only  answer  is,  "tell 
that  to  a  marino.  " — E.  C  Wines,  '  Two  Years  and  a  Hah* 
in  the  Xavy,'  i.  4.>. 

1842  Fish  Story.  A  cat  fish  was  recently  cauplit  at  St.  Louis, 
which  upon  being  (opened  was  found  to  contain  in  his 
maw  a  silk  purse.  cVc. — Pliila.  Spirit  of  the  l^inhes,  July  22. 

1844  The  Providence  Journal  is  gi-eat  at  fish  stories. — /(/., 
July  31. 

1846  An  old  Franco-Canadian  has  favortxl  us  with  perhaps  a 
little  the  biuirest  fish  story  of  any  tcki  to  the  present  day. — 
Rufus  I?.  ISaL^e,  "Scenes  in  tlielJockv  Mountains,'  p.  141 
(Phila.). 

1852  \Ve  are  somewhat  ( redulous  ;  but  the  last  ''fish  story" 
recorded  below  strikes  us  as  improbable. — Knick.  Mag., 
xxxix.  291  (March). 

0.1853  It  is  nothing  but  a  'fish  story,  my  incredibly  credulous 
brethren. — Dow,  Jun.,  *  Patent  Sermons,'  iv.  137. 
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Fish  Story — contd, 

1853  His  fish  story  of  the  old  hunter,  who  was  lynched  and  came 
to  h'fe  again. — Petxton,  *  A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas/  p.  161. 

1867  Oh  !  go  to  grass  with  your  fish  stories  f — Knick.  Mcig,, 
1.  588  (Dec). 

1795  A  long  cock-and-a-hull  story  about  the  Columbitmum,  [a 
proposed  national  college]. — Oazette  of  the  U,S,,  Phila., 
March  2. 

1809    [They]  never  visited  a  foreign  country,  but  what  they  told 

some  cock  and  bull  stories  about  their  being  kings  and 

princes   at   home. — Washington   Irving,    *  Hist,    of   New 

York,'i.  85(1812). 
1830    A  terrible  cock  and  htcll  story  about  their  ship  having  been 

taken  bv  a  pirate.  —  N.  Dana,  *  A  Mariner's   Sketches,* 

p.  195. 
1836    He  told  a  cock  a^id  bull  story  about  his  having  come  from 

Newark. — Phila.  Public  Ledger,  Dec.  26, 
1867     A  parcel  of  cock  and  bidl  stories, — Knick,  Mag,,  xlix,  43 

(Jan.). 

Fist,  make  a.    To  make  a  success,  good  or  bad. 

1834  A  chap  would  make  a  blue  fist  of  takin'  a  dead  aim  through 
double  sights,  with  the  butt  end  of  a  psalm  in  hia  guzzle. 
— *  The  Kentuckian  in  New  York,'  i.  25. 

1838  He  reckoned  he  should  make  a  better  fist  at  farming  than 
edicating. — Caroline  Gilman,  *  Recollections  of  a  Southern 
Matron,'  p.  46. 

1841     You  mxide  a  poor  fist  of  this  business. — W.  G.  Simms, 

*  The  Kinsmen,'  ii.  24  (Phila.). 

1880  Mrs.  B.  is  really  making  a  pretty  fist  at  a  salon. — W.  D. 
Howells,  '  The  Undiscovered  Country,'  p.  87.     (N.E.D.) 

Fit  for  fought.  An  example  of  this  occurs  in  Congreve :  Notes 
and  Queries t  10  S.  viii.  204. 

1747  There  were  two  gentlemen  fit  yesterday,  and  my  mistress 
was   never   so   diverted   in   her   life. — ^Tag,   in   Garrick's 

*  Miss  in  lier  Teens.' 

1800    Deny,  if  your  please,  my  lord,  that  it  was  for  a  golden 

pippin  that  the  tliree  goddesses  fit. — Sir  Terence  O'Fay 

in  Maria  Edgeworth's  '  Absentee,'  chap.  ii. 
1821     Dr.  Dwight  calls   fit   a  Cockneyism,    *  Travels,'  iv.  281. 

But  see  the  following  examples. 
1 825     One  day,  our  Towzle  he  fit  a  painter. — Jolm  Neal,  *  Brother 

Jonathan,'  ii.  41. 

1835  Any  body  can  got  in,  if  lie  only  fit  big  battles  enough. 
I'd  give  a  year's  sellary  in  a  minut-o,  if  Mr.  Van  Buren 
had  ever  fit  a  great  battle  so  as  to  be  called  a  hero. — Bucks 
Co,  (Pa.)  Intelligencer,  Nov.  4, 
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Pit  for  fought — cofUd. 

1839  But  though  they  fit  and  nm  away. 

They  warn't  a  bit  of  cowards  ; 
They  Uved  to  fight  another  day. 
When  lookin*  Gin*ral  Howe-wards. 
Havana  (N.Y.)  Republican,  from  Journal  of  Commerce,  n.d. 

1839  Here's  a  going  to  be  one  of  the  peskiest  battles  that  ever 
was  fit, — Chemung  (N.Y.)  Democrat,  April  17. 

1840  I  have  never  slept  more  soundly  than  when  I  have  fi't  {sic) 
the  Mingos. — J.  F.  Cooper,  '  The  Pathfinder,'  i.  38  (Lond.). 

1843  I  fell  to  and  fit  as  well  as  I  could.— KnicL  Mag,,  xxi  266 
(March), 

1846  There's  a  mighty  chance  of  lawyers'  hes  in  the  papers 
[filed  in  court],  but  some  of  it  is  true.  I  did  strike  fiie  old 
l€kiy,  but  she  fit  me  powerfully  first. — Cornehus  Mathews, 

*  A  Court  Scene  in  Georgia,'  i.  140. 

1846  We  fit  roimd  and  roimd  about  the  barrels  an'  boxes  'bout 
half  an  hoiu*. — *  Quarter  Race  in  Kentucky,'  &c.,  p.  46. 

1846  Two  fellers  fit  out  of  the  door,  down  the  hill,  and  into  the 
creek,  and  there  ended  it  in  a  quiet  way,  sAl  alone. — Id,, 
p.  88. 

1847  We  fit  our  way  into  the  city  of  Mexico. — Seba  Smith, 

*  Major  Jack  Downing,'  p.  275  (1860). 

1848  The  Seminole  chiefs,  what  fit  us  so  hetfd  a  few  years  ago. 
— Major  Jones's  *  Sketches  of  Travel,'  p.  56. 

1848     But  somehow,  wen  we'd  fit  an'  hcked,  I  oilers  found  the 
thanks 
Gut  kin'  o'  lodged  afore  they  come  ez  low  down'ez  the 
ranks.  *  Biglow  Papers,'  1st  Series,  Xo.  8. 

1853  She  fit  against  the  civility  till  lier  straw  bonnet  was  used 
up  like  a  crushed  eggsliell. — Phila,  Mercury ,  n.d. 

1855  My  grandfather  fit  the  British  under  Begyne  [Biu-go}iie] 
thar  in  old  Virginny . . . .  I  liad  a  boy  to  load  my  rifle, 
and  while  he  was  doing  it  I  fit  the  Indians  witli  my  hatchet. 
—  E.  W.  Farnham,  *  Life  in  Prairie  Limd,'  pp.  108,  110. 

180*2  TJiey  actually  fu  and  strugiiled  over  the  first  bucketsful 
so  that  everv  drop  of  the  water  Wiis  spilled. — Harper's 
Weekly.  March  22. 

(/.1803  If  I  live  to  get  tlu*ongh  this  war,  and  two  candidates  are 
presented  for  my  suffrage,  the  very  first  question  I  mean 
to  ask  will  be  :  '*  Wliich  one  of  them  /?/  /  "  and  I  mean 
always  to  vote  for  the  man  wlio  fit.  I  tell  you,  those  able- 
bodied  men  wlio  are  sleeping  in  feather  beds  to-night, 
while  we  are  standing  here  in  the  rain  to  guard  their 
precious  carcasses,  must  be  content  to  take  back  scats 
when  we  get  home.  —  *  Southern  Hist.  Soe.  Papers,' 
ix.  133  (Richmond,  Va.). 

1809  He  hadn't  fit  the  Arminians  and  Sooinians  to  be  beat 
by  a  tom-turkey. — ^Mi-s.  Stowe,  *  Old-Town  Stories ' 
(■  The  Minister's  Housekeeper  '). 

1S<;9  She  allers  fit  and  flouted  her  beaux,  and  the  more  she  fit 
and  flouted  em,  the  more  they'd  be  ai'ter  her. — Id. 
('Mis'  Elderkins  Pitcher  '}. 
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Fit  to  kill.     At  a  great  rate  ;   immoderately. 

1866    Then   she   laughed  fit  to  kill,     I   didn't   *spicion  p'raps 

what  she  was  at. — Knick  Mag,,  xlviii.  433  (Oct.). 
1862         'Twas  Concord  Bridge  a  talkin'  off  to  kill 

With  tlie  Stone  Spike  thet's  druv  thru  Bunker's  Hill. 
*  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  Series,  No.  2. 
1908     I  drove  right  on,  and  Abram  jest  set  back  and  laughed 
fit  to  kill, — '  Aimt  Jane  of  Kentucky,'  p.  165. 

Fits,  to  give  one.     To  scold,  to  abuse,  to  beat. 

1845  We  know  a  mother  who  never  allows  a  tailor  to  come 
near  lier  children, — sho  is  afraid  he  will  **  give  'em  fits,'' — 
St.  Louis  Hrveille,  Jidy  28. 
a.  1848  Either  flax  out  your  opponent,  or  give  nature  special 
fits  in  the  imdortaking. — Dow,  Jun.,  *  Patent  Sermons,* 
i.  54. 
1851  Our  gallant  Taylor  is  no  fool, 

Semper  paratus — ever  cool  ; 
He's  given  the  Mexicans y  to  their  pain, 
Sucli  charming  fitSy — and  will  again. 

Knick.  Mag.y  xxxvii.  102  (Jan.). 
18G2     Ez  long  'z  ho  gives  the    Hessians   fits,  concunittees  can't 

make  bother. — '  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  Series,  No.  3. 
1866  It's  good  Buncombe  to  have  a  scapegoat.  Mr.  Buncombe 
can  go  home  and  say.  Didn't  I  give  them, , , . Commissioners 
fits  .?— C.  ir.  Smitli,  '  Bill  Arp,'  p.  69. 
1872  I  rather  guess  as  how  the  old  man  will  give  partictilar  fits 
to  our  folks  to-day. — Edward  Eggleston,  *  Hoosier  School- 
master,' p.  66.     (N.E.D.) 

Fix.     A  difliculty  ;  a  dilemma  ;  a  condition. 

1833  I've  seed  race  paths  in  a  worse  fi^  than  this. — James  Hall, 
*  Legends  of  the  West,'  p.  190.  (For  a  fuller  quotation,  see 
Primixo.) 

1833  When  a  man  has  head  religion,  he  is  in  a  bad  fix  to  die, — 
cut  off  liis  head,  and  away  goes  his  body  and  soul  to  the 
devil. — Id.y  p.  43. 

1834  I  could  not  get  my  hands  in  no  sort  of  a  comfortable  fi^, — 
Vermont  Free  Press,  Dec.  6. 

1836  Tables  and  settees  are  put  into  a  sleeping  fix  in  the  twink- 
ling of  a  bedpost. — '  Pleasant  Peregi-inations,'  p.  50  (Phila.). 

1839  The  Americans  are  never  at  a  loss  when  they  are  in  a  fix, 
-— Marryat,  *  Diary  hi  America,'  ii.  166.     (N.E.D.) 

1842  The  imbecility  of  those  who  had  brought  the  Government 
into  its  present  fix. — Mr.  jMarshall  of  Kentucky  in  the 
House  of    Heprt'soutatives,  March  17  :    Cong.  Globe,  p.  330. 

1847  The  horrid  Aini^ioari  fix  into  wliieh  a  man  is  betrayed. — 
De  QuiiKM^y,  '  Third  IViper  on  Sir  W.  Hamilton.' 

1S52  I'll  ])e  delighted  to  be  in  your  company  m  any  fix  {i.e., 
costume).— C.  H.  Wiky,  '  Life  in  the  South,'  p.  126  (Phila.). 

iSiU  According  to  the  Indrjxndent,  published  at  Belton,  Tex., 
I'exas  and  Jeff  [Davis]  are  in  a  fix. — Oregon  Argus,  July  20. 
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Fix.     To  arrange,  to  place,  to  set  right,  to  mend,  to  dress,   to 
settle  :  a  word  of  wide  import. 

1708  Mr.  Makemie  of  Virginia,  in  his  will  dated  April  27th, 
bequeathed  to  Mr.  Jedediah  Andrews  his  **  black  camlet 
coat,  and  [his]  new  cane,  bought  and  fixed  at  Boston." — 
W.  H.  Foote,  *  Sketches  of  Virgmia,'  p.  57  (1850). 

1769     We*d  /Lr  things  directly.— Bickerstaff.     (N.E.D.) 

1799  I  fixed  my  hat  a  httle  better  on  my  heckl,  cmd  then  advanced 
boldly  into  the  tavern. — The  Aurora j  PhUa.,  Sept.  11. 

1800  Have  fi^'d  Randolph, — wish  the  other  house  would  fix 
Mason. — /rf.,  April  8. 

1804  Our  meeting-houses  should  be  fix'd 
For  men  and  women  to  be  mix'd. 

To  take  their  pleasure,  drink,  and  dance. 

Mass.  ^Spi/,  Aug.  8, 
[So  it  seems  the  sexes  sat  separately.] 

1805  His  wife  observed  that  the  sticks  were  too  big  ;  he  said  he 
would  fix  them. — Id.,  March  6. 

1S20     She  replied  that  she  liad  rather  go  to  Hell  than  to  Churcli, 

without  having  her  hair  fixed  to  please  her. — Id.,  Feb.  16. 

1825     Wait  a  minute  or  so.     Let  me  git  fixt  first. — John  Neal, 

*  Brother  Jonatlian,'  i.  374. 

1830  [He]  went  to  drinking  wliiskey  in  large  quantities,  which 
fixed  him  for  slow  travelling. — Mass.  Spy,  Dec.  1. 

1832  Another  slave  in  the  house  [at  Baltimore]  told  us  that 
she  liked  rehgion  riglit  well,  but  that  she  never  took  fits 
in  it,  because  she  was  always  fixed  in  her  best  when  she 
went  to  chapel,  cuid  she  did  not  fiko  to  have  all  her  best 
clothes  broke  up. — Mrs.  Trollope,  '  Manners  of  the  Ame- 
ricans,' i.  296. 

1833  There  was  a  right  smart  chance  of  siekno;>s  when  she  came 
to  the  settlement, — slie  had  abimdance  to  do,  and  she 
flew  round  among  the  folks  mighty  peart,  I  tell  you. 
The  way  she  fiacd  *em  was  the  right  way.— James  Hall, 

*  Legends  of  tlie  West,'  p.  88  (Pliila.). 

1833  She  sixid  she'd  "'fix  me,"  and  began  to  pin  my  tatters 
together. — Articrican  Monthly  Mag.,  i.  395  (Aug.)- 

1835  I  said  they  had  fixed  [Andrew  Jackson]  just  where  he  had 
fijicd  himself,  that  wivs,  before  the  Constitution. — *  Col. 
CrockettsTour,'  p.  64  (Pliila.). 

1835  Xot  until  after  two  hours  of  fixing  and  unfixing  was  I 
decently  equipped. — '  Harvardiana,'  i.  80. 

1836  If  he  htul  stolen  the  pennies  from  his  grandmother's  eyes 
in  Louisiana,  tlie  people  in  Texivs  would  have  notliing  to 
do  with  that  affair,  nohow  thev  could  fix  it. — '  Col.  Crockett 
in  Texas,'  p.  125  (Phila.). 

1842  The  lady  and  tlie  midshipman  had  potten  comfortably 
fixed  in  the  boarding-house. — Pliila.  spirit  of  the  Tin^s, 
April  19. 

1843  That  fixc^  the  tavern-ktH^pers  and  the  tipplers. — Cornelius 
Mathews,  *  Writings,'  p.  123. 
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Fix — contd. 

1843     It  takes  days  with  her  now  to  fix  and  unfix  a  notion. — 

Id.,  p.  246. 
1843     You  U  wait  till  he's  had  his  wound  fixed, — Yale  Lit.  Mag.i 

ix.  116. 
1862     What  business  had  your  proof-reader  to  fia,  my  Latin  ? 

—Knick.  Mag.,  xl.  277  (Sept.). 
1856     Go  aheeyd ;    I  can  hear  you  and  fi^c  the  fire  too. — Id., 

xlvii.  270  (March). 

1856  Well,  Miss  Lucy,  says  I,  only  point  me  out  your  traps, 
and  I'll  send  them  up  to  the  hotel,  and  fix  you  off  aXL  as 
square  as  a  box. — Id.,  xlvii.  617  (Jime). 

1857  I  swore  a  big  oath  to  myself,  that  I'd  fix  that  cussed  varmint 
[a  coon]  in  less  nor  a  week. — Id.,  xhx.  68  (Jan.). 

1870  Polygamy  would  be  «dl  right  [said  a  young  Mormon], 
if  they  only  wouldn't  pull  hair.  But  the  women  will  puU 
heiir  anyway  you  fix  it. — J.  H.  Beadle,  *  Life  in  Utah,' 
p.  225  (Phila.  &c.). 

Fix  one's  flint.     To  settle  one's  business. 

1837     I  thought  I  had  fixed  your  fiint  yesterday. — Knick.  Mag., 

ix.  363  (April). 
1840    Their  manners  are  rude  ;. . .  .they  want   their  fiints  fijsed 

for  'em. — Haliburton,  *  The  Clockmaker,'  iii.  xii.     (N.E.D.) 
1843     Take  it  easy,  Sam,  saj^s  I ;    your  flint    is   fixed. — *  Sam 

Slick  in  England,'  chap.  ii.  (Bartlett). 
1843     Here's  a  gentlemeai  whose  flint  wants  fixing. — Knick.  Mag,, 

xxii.  136  (Aug.). 
1847     Stranger,  if  you  don't  shet  your  mouth  a  httle  closer  than 

a  Gulf  clam,  I'll  fix  your  flint  in  short  order. — Paulding, 

*  American  Comedies,'  p.  197  (Phila.). 

Fixed^f  act.     A  matter  admitting  o£  no  discussion. 

1842  Tlie  gentleman,  in  derision  of  the  "  fixed  fact,''  argued 
that  tiiere  was  no  moral  power  nor  spirit  of  resistance  in  the 
people. — Mr.  Wise  of  Va.,  House  of  Repr.,  Dec.  29 : 
Cong.  Olobe,  p.  97. 

1 847  That  the  present  war  had  been  commenced  by  the  President 
was,  to  use  a  very  significant  plirase  once  introduced  here 
in  debate,  *'  a  fixed  fact.'' — >lr.  Davis  of  Ky.,  the  same, 
Feb.  3  :    id.,  p.  308,  App. 

1847  That  he  did  dispose  of  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  and  after- 
wards desert  from  the  vessel,  are  fixed  facts. — Boston  Post, 
June  (Bartlett). 

1849  That  this  country  [of  Texa«]  would  never  be  surrendered 
to  Mexico,  might  be  put  down  as  **  a  fixed  facV — Mr. 
Vinton  of  Ohio,  House  of  Kepr.,  Feb.  19  :  Cofig.  Globe, 
p.  656. 

1850  We  do  not  demand  that  you  shall  establish  slavery  in 
the  territories.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  you  have 
no  power  to  do  so.  Slavery  is  a  "  fixed  fact "  in  your 
system. — Mr.  Toombs  of  Georgia,  the  same,  Feb.  27  : 
id.,  p.  199,  App. 
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Fixed  fact— cofUd. 

1851  I  submit  it  as  a  fixed  fad  that  there  is  scarcely  one  out  of 
every  score,  &c. — ^A.  Oakey  KaXL,  *The  Manhattaner  in 
New  Orleans/  p.  163. 

1857  By  Saturday  evening  Abrams's  idea  was  embodied.  It 
was  a  "  fixed  fact "  in  the  shape  of  the  Island  Church. — 
Knick.  Mag.,  1.  291  (Sept.). 

1861  Secession,  said  he,  was  a  fij^ed  fact,  and  that  the  constitu- 
tional power  did  not  exist  to  coerce  a  State  [was]  incon- 
testable.—  Orville  J.  Victor,  *  History  of  the  Southern 
RebeUion,'  i.  186. 

1866  This  invention  of  the  Selectmen  became  a  "  fixed  fad  " 
at  the  west  end  of  the  meeting-house. — Seba  Smith, 
'  'Way  Down  East,'  p.  12. 

FixillgS.  Contrivances,  adjuncts,  accessories,  trimmings,  knick- 
nacks.     See  also  Chicken  Fixinos. 

1820  These  Uttle  fixetis  (said  Glass)  make  a  man  feel  right  peart, 
when  he  is  three  or  four  hundred  miles  from  any  body 
or  any  place,  and  alone  among  the  painters  and  w&d  var- 
ments.—Hall's  *  Letters  from  the  West,'  p.  304.  [The 
'*  httle  fixens  "  were  knife,  flint,  and  steeL] 

1825  The  veteran  [Missouri]  trapper  was  furnished  with  such 
other  apphances,  or  fixens,  as  he  would  term  them,  as  put 
him  in  plight  again  to  take  the  field. — New  Hampshire 
Patriot,  Concord,  May  23. 

1827  Your  fixen  seem  none  of  the  best  for  such  a  calling. — J.  F. 
Cooper,  *  The  Prairie,'  i.  30.     (X.E.D.) 

1833  I  spose  may  be  you  think  I  never  se^  a  cofu^h  ?  WeU, 
it's  a  free  coiuitry,  tmd  every  man  has  a  right  to  think 
what  he  pleases  ;  but  I  reckon  I've  saw  as  many  of  them 
are  fixens  as  any  other  man.  I  was  raised  in  Tennessee. 
I  saw  General  Jackson  once,  riding  in  the  elegantest 
carriage  that  ever  mortal  man  sot  eyes  on,  with  glaas 
windows  to  it  Uke  a  house,  and  sort  o'  silk  curtings. — 
James  Hall,  *  Legends  of  the  West,'  p.  185. 

1839  We  got  our  "  fixens,'''  and  off  we  liied  to  the  prairie,  and 
the  way  the  feathers  flew  was  a  caution. — Jonn  Plumbe, 
*  Sketches  in  Iowa,'  &c.,  p.  56  (St.  Louis). 

1842  Our  friends  who  love  oysters  and  sparkling  rosy  wine, 
and  other  little  '*  fixens  "  in  the  eating  way,  will  do  well  to 
drop  in  at  the  Bath  House  Refectory. — Phila.  Spirit 
of  the  Times,  Jan.  22. 

1842  He  sends  liis  housekeeper  out  for  a  beefsteak,  or  some 
other  fixins  for  breakfast. — Id.,  Feb.  26. 

1842  The  people  of  the  sulphur  and  smoke  city  [Pittsburgh] 
are  to  feed  him  [Charles  Dickens]  on  a  mammoth  ox, 
kept  for  his  especial  use,  presuming  that  he  is  fond  of  "  a 
streak  of  fat  and  a  streak  of  lean,"  and  other  **  fixens  " 
in  the  good  eating  way. — Id.,  April  2. 

1842  People  can't  afford  to  piu*chase  the  rich  golden  and  rosy 
beefsteaks,  as  formerly.  They  keep  soul  €uid  body  to- 
gether with  greens  and  onions,  shad,  and  such  like  fixins, 
—Id,,  AprU  16. 
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Fixings—con^. 

1843  Our  travelling  ''fiocina''  excited  some  interest. — ^R. 
Carlton,  *  The  New  Purchase,'  i.  29. 

1845  Our  ladies  are  sadly  in  want  of  the  little  fixina  made  by 
the  milliners. — I-etter  to  the  Bangor  Mercury,  n.d. 

1846  A  large  part  of  [the  foreign  wool]  is  maniifactured  into 
broadcloths,  cassimeres,  and  all  sorts  of  fixins,  that  the 
Yankees  know  how  to  make. — Mr.  Gordon  of  New  York, 
House  of  Repr.,  June  26  :   Cong,  Qlobe,  p.  1034. 

1847  The  other  half  of  the  coimtry  is  covered  with  cane,  pal- 
metto, and  other  fixins, — *  A  Swim  for  a  Deer,'  p.  120 
(Phila.). 

a.  1848  A  new  gown  begets  a  desire  for  a  new  bonnet ;  and  these 
together  form  the  foundation  for  a  host  of  expensive 
fixings  and  foolish  flipper  jigs. — Dow,  Jun.,  *  Patent  Ser- 
mons,' i.  187. 

1848  [He]  makes  a  heap  of  money  by  selling  Yankee  made 
Ingin  fixinSf  sich  as  moccasins,  bead-ba^,  card-cases, 
and  a  heap  of  fancy  articles,  sich  as  the  Ingins  themselves 
never  dreamed  of  makin*. — Major  Jones's  *  Sketches  of 
Travel,'  p.  167. 

1850  The  maid  is  running  up  and  down  stairs,  with  hot  water 
and  ''  fixings,"— D.  G.  Mitchell,  *  The  Lorgnette,'  i.  163 
(1852). 

1852  Those  horned  fixings^  you  shall  see,  I  bought  to  break 
prairie. — Frontier  Ouardiun,  May  6. 

1852  [A  London  penny  loaf]  is  not  all  bread,  but  it  is  a  mixture, 
a  combination  of  other  fixings, — H.  C.  Kimball  at  the 
Mormon  Tabernacle,  Nov.  14  ;  *  Jommal  of  Discourses,' 
i.  354. 

1853  All  sorts  of  lady-fixins  thrill  my  feelings,  as  they'd  orter, 
But  little  gaiter-boots  are  death,  and  nothing  shorter. 

Daily  Morning  Herald,  St.  Louis,  June  22. 

1854  [They]  have  prepared  a  roasted  ox  down  at  GiUett's 
Corners,  with  all  the  fixings. — H.  H.  Riley,  *  Puddleford,' 
p.  108. 

1855  "  Open   iho  fixin,''    says   he,   pointing   to   a   cupboard ; 
"  there  you'll  find  the   tools  as  '11  do  it  slick." — Oregon 
Weekly  Times ,  July  21. 

1856  Pretty  girl  there  in  the  black  fixings,  and  white  arrange- 
ments, with  blue  doings. — Knick.  Mag.,  xlvii.  406  (April). 

1857  Ho  stood  in  amazement  at  the  lever  beam,  the  chimneys, 
and  the  various  *'  fix  ins  "  [of  the  boat]. — San  Francisco 
Call,  Jan.  20. 

1857  The  printers  acknowledge  the  welcome  present  of  a  dray- 
load  of  nice  fixings  with  the  above.  —  Foot-note  to  a 
wedding  notice,  Oregon  Weekly  Times,  Aug.  1. 

1857  We  have  our  Spanish  fixings, — a  pair  of  spurs  that  will 
weigh  seven  pounds,  ringing  and  gingling  as  though  all 
hell  was  coming.  Why  don't  you  put  them  away  ? — 
H.  C.  Kimball  at  the  Bowery,  Salt  Lake  City,  Aug.  2 : 
*  Journal  of  Discourses,'  v.  137. 
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Fixings— con(d. 

1861  You  know  what  our  Minister  said  when  he  saw  a  nigger 
at  some  court  in  Europe,  and  was  asked  what  he  thought 
of  liim.  Well,  I  guess,  said  he,  if  you  take  off  his  fixings, 
he  may  be  worth  $1,000  down. — W.  H.  Russell,  *  Diary,' 
March  29. 

P?his  anecdote  was  told,  with  slight  variations,  by  Mr. 
Garrett  Da\-is  of  Ky.,  U.S.  Senate,  April  24,  1862  :  Cong. 
Globe,  p.  1806/3.  The  Minister  was  Mr.  John  Young 
Mason  of  Va.   (1799-1859).] 

1907  In  November  the  compiler  saw  **  Male  Fixings  "promi- 
nently advertised  on  a  store  near  the  Post  Office  at 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

nxsley   Flzile   out.     To  fail,  particularly  in  a  class  recitation. 
Fizzle,  a  failure. 

1847  My  dignity  is  outraged  at  beholding  those  who  fizzle  and 
flunk  in  my  presence  tower  above  me. — Yale  Banger, 
Oct.  22.     (N.E.D.) 

1849  To  fizzle  is  defined  as  "  To  rise  with  modest  reluctance,  to 
hesitate  often,  to  decline  finally :  generally  to  misunder- 
stand the  question."  —  Yctle  Lit,  Mag.,  xiv.  144. 

1852  Awaiting  the  sure  Nemesis  of  a  fizzle  in  esse,  and  a  flunk 
in  p>osse. — Id.,  xvii.  141. 

1852  What  complacent  fizzles,  what  unmitigated  flunks,  are 
reserved  for  rainy  mornings. — Id.,  xvii.  342. 

1854  The  Steileicoom  gold  excitement  has  entirely  fizzled  out. 
—Olympia  (W.T.)  Pioneer,  April  15. 

1857  It  is  a  he,  and  it  all  fizzles  out. — Jolm  Taylor  at  the  Bowery, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Aug.  9  :   *  Joiu-nal  of  Discourses,'  v.  118. 

1866  Blamed  if  every  giggle  I  tried  to  make  didn't  fizzle  out 
into  a  regular  whine. — C.  H.  Smith,  *  Bill  Arp,'  p.  43. 

1908  The  election  of  Taft  was  discounted  a  month  before  elec- 
tion day,  but  the  Socialist  disappointment,  tJie  Prohibition 
check,  and  the  Independence  l*arty  fizzk  are  si  ill  subjects 
for  interested  speculation. — y.Y.  Ei'tuiiuj  Post,  Dec.  14. 

Flake.     See  Fish  Flake. 

Flank*     To  evade  militcwy  duty  ;    also  to  capture,   to  plimder 
in  a  small  way. 

1866  They  flanked  7ne  in  double  (pnck.  and  I  was  constrained 
to  depart,  for  fear  of  beinir  a  closolatod  victim  of  extortion. 
— C.  11.  Smith,  '  Bill  .Vrp,' p.  3J. 

1867  They  would  lead  the  horses  out,  take  the  gi-eenbaeks  from 
tlie  prisoners,  and  when  near  their  home  would  flank  out 
with  a  horse,  and  never  come  up,  cVo. — J.  M.  Crawford, 
*  Mosby  and  his  Men,'  p.  295. 

1872  WJien  the  men  wished  to  es  ap'.^  th''  attouti"!!  oi  \ni'kvt> 
and  guards  by  slipping  i»asi  tiinu,  t!iey  s^iid  liiry  flanked 
them  ;  drill  and  cKiail  and  e\ery  irksome  duty  was 
flanked,  when  it  could  be  avoided  bv  some  ciuming  trick. 
— DeVere.     (X.E.D.) 
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Flank — contd, 

1879  The  Government  never  made  anything  by  empIo3dng 
these  "rebels,"  as  they  invariably  ^^ flanked"  more  than 
they  received  as  pay. — *  Southern  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,'  vii. 
394  (Richmond,  Va.). 

Flanker.     See  quotation. 

1867  [In  Andersonville  prison]  a  thief  was  termed  a  flanker, 
or  a  half -shave ....  Where  a  thief  had  the  boldness  to  steal 
in  open  daylight,  and  by  a  dash,  grab,  and  run  to  get  off 
with  his  booty,  he  was  termed  a  raider,  which  was  con- 
sidered one  grade  above  the  sneaking  flanker, — W.  L. 
Goss,  *  A  Soldier's  Story,'  p.  102  (Boston). 

Flannel  eake.     A  soft  thin  cake  usually  eaten  with  molasses. 
1792    Naples  biscuits,  crackers,  buns,  and  flannel-cakes, — *  Mim- 

chausen,'  p.  131.     (N.E.D.) 
1847     A  very  delicate  species  of  food  which  I  tasted  then  for  the 

first  time,  called  flannel  cakes. — *  Tom  Pepper,'  i.  112. 

Flapdoodle.     Empty  talk.     Marryat  (1833)  has  "to  feed  fools 

on  flapdoodle.'     N.E.D. 
1862     [McMahon  utters]  flap-doodle  for  the  nourishment  of  the 

Richmond  mind. — N.  Y,  Tribune^  Jan.  20  (Bartlett). 
1884    A  speech  all  full  of  tears  and  flapdoodle, — Mark  Twain, 

*  Huckleberry  Finn,'  chap.  xxv.     (N.E.D.) 

Flapjack.     A  pancake.     1600  :   now  dial,  and  U.S.     (N.E.D.) 

1789  Dainties  of  all  sorts,  too,  are  here, 

Enough  to  fill  our  stays  and  knapsacks. 
Cream,  cake,  and  cheese,  delicious  cheer, 
Pies,  custards,  cranb'ry  tarts,  and  flapjacks. 

Mass,  Spy,  March  5. 

1826  The  planet  [in  my  dream]  rolled  over  my  carcase,  and  left 
it  a  slap-jack. — Boston  Monthly  Mag,,  July. 

1827  [With  the  Yankee]  fritters  are  pancakes,  and  pancakes  are 
flapjacks, — Mass,  Spy,  Nov.  28 :  from  the  Berkshire 
American, 

1864  **  [I]  can  give  you  mush,  souse,  slapjacks,  briled  pork," 
continued  Bulliphant. — H.  H.  Riley,  *  Puddleford,*  p.  147. 

Flare.  To  open  out.  The  N.E.D.  gives  a  nautical  reference, 
1644. 

1834  FinaUy  [the  vault]  flares  upward,  so  that  the  edges  of  the 
arch  lose  themselves  in  the  projecting  face  of  tlie  cliff. — 
C.  F.  Hoffman,  *  A  Winter  in  the  Far  West,'  ii.  246  (Lond., 
1836). 

Flat.     See  quotations. 

1841  Flat.  Without  interest,  in  brokers'  slang. — N.  Y,  Standard, 
Jan. 

1870  Stock  can  almost  always  be  obtained  by  borrowers, 
either  flat,  i.e.  with  no  interest  on  either  side,  or  wuth 
interest  at  market  rat-es  for  the  money  advanced. — 
James  K.  Medbery,  *  Men  and  Mysteries  of  Wall  Street,' 
p.  61  (Boston). 
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Flal*    A  woman's  hat  with  a  very  wide  rim. 

1821  An  entire  flat  of  Leghorn  is  extended  over  a  smaU  body 
like  the  shade  of  a  ^reading  osk.  over  a  mushroom. — 
Mass,  Spy,  Oct  17. 

1824  A  modem  Leghorn  flat  on  the  head  of  an  ebon  becmty. — 
T?ie  Microscope,  Albany,  Feb.  28. 

1824  The  bill  proposed  a  duty  upon  all  Leghorn  hats,  flats, 
or  bonnets,  or  the  grass  braids  or  flcUs  of  which  they  are 
made. — Liberty  Hall  and  Cincinnati  Gazette,  May  28. 

1856  A  good-looking  young  squaw,  who  wore  a  large  **  flcU,^* 
to  save  her  complexion. — Knick,  Mag,,  xlv.  666  (Jime). 

Flaty  Flat-boal.     A  scow  formerly  used  on  rivers. 

1782  A  small  FlcU,  or  Scow,  with  one  end  broke. — ^Advt.,  Mary- 
land Jcnimal,  Sept.  10. 

1784  For  a  year  past  [he]  hath  worked  chiefly  in  a  wood-flat. 
— Riuiaway  advt.,  id,,  June  29. 

1788  The  savages  had  in  their  possession  a  flat,  in  which  eight 
or  ten  of  them  gave  chace  to  the  French  gentleman. — 
Kentucky  Gazette,  April  4. 

1801  Went  down  the  Mississippi,  Jan.  1  to  Jime  30,  1801, 
440  flat  boats,  26  keel  boats,  and  7  large  canoes. — Mctss. 
Spy,  Xov.  25. 

1820  "  A  Well  Finished  Flat,  42  feet  long,  8}  feet  wide,  2  feet 
2  inches  high,'*  advertised  for  sale  by  F.  W.  Maurer, 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Journal,  June  2. 

1823  We  crossed  the  Wateree  river,  in  the  stage,  on  a  flat, — 
W.  Faux,  *  Memorable  Days,'  p.  54  (Lond. ). 

1829  The  captain  had  housed  liis  all  in  an  ark,  called  in  our 
Western  langiiase  a  flat-bocU.  [Here  the  boat  is  fully 
described.]. . .  .The  plimder  was  stowed  in  the  capacious 
inside.  Equally  broad  at  the  bow  and  the  stem,  it  was 
but  natural  that  these  unique  crafts  went  by  the  name  of 
broad-homs. — Shields,  *  Life  of  S.  S.  Prentiss,'  p.  31 
(1884). 

1837     Harriet  Martineau.     (X.E.D.) 

Flat-car.     A  railroad  car  consisting  of  a  floor  on  wlieels,  ' 

1881  Demohslung  a  couple  of  flat-cars. — Chicago  Times,  June  18. 
(X.E.D.) 

Flat-footed.     Positive  and  uncompromising. 

1846  Mr.  Pickens  has  come  out  flat- footed  for  the  Administration, 
a  real  red-liot  Democrat,  dved  in  the  wool. — X.Y,  Herald, 
Jime  30  (Bartlott). 

1854  A  ''  Flat-footed  "  Candidate  for  Justice  of  the  Peace  comes 
out  in  tlie  following  address:....!  stand  flat  footed, 
square-toed,  hump-shouldered,  upon  the  platform  of  free 
rights  and  true  republicanism. — Knick.  Mag.,  xhii.  439 
(AprU). 

1858  His  Herculean  frame,  and  bold,  fleU- footed  way  of  saying 
thinsrs,  had  impresse<l  his  neighbors. — Harper's  Mag., 
Sept.  (Bartlett). 
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Flax.     Humbug.     Rarely  met  with. 

1857     "You  say  that  the  bet  you  tell  us  of  was  all  flax?** 

"Nothin'    but    flax,'*     "  WTiat    do    you    mean?"     "I 

mean  it  was  just  vamped  up  for  fun." — J.  G.  Holland, 

'  The  Bay  Path/  p.  127. 
Flax  out.     To  wear  out,  to  vanquish, 
a.  1848     Either  flax  mU  your  opponent,  or  give  nature  special 

fits  in  the  undertaking. — Dow,  Jun.,  *  Patent  Sermons,* 

i.  54. 

1866  I  think  to  flax  for  to  heat  [is  American]. — ^Lowell,  Introd. 
to  *  Biplow  Papers.'     (N.E.D.) 

1903     *  Dialect  Notes,'  ii.  351,  quotes  flaxed  otU  as  an  Ohio  term 

for  worn  oitt. 
Fleshy.     More  or  less  corpulent.     Used  by  Chaucer.     (N.E.D.) 

1788  To  be  fleshy  in  their  bodies,  and  ruddy  in  their  cheeks,  is 
their  greatest  dread. — Mass.  Spj/y  Sept.  11. 

1789  Ran  away,  a  Midatto  Man He  is  a  hkely,  sensible,  and 

plausible  fellow,  fleshy  and  well  made. — Maryland  Journal, 
Oct.  16. 

1807     A  large,  fleshy,  rugged,  strong,  active  child. — Mass,  Spy, 

Aug.  26. 
1821     Tlie  English  are  more  frequently  fleshy  [than  the  New 

England  people].— T.  Dwight,  *  Travels,'  iv.  463. 
1824     Mack  is  a  tall  fleshy  man,  of  ferocious  aspect. — Mass.  Spy, 

April  28  :   from  the  Berkshire  Star, 

1836  A  hiiihly  respectable  and  very  fleshy  old  lady. — Phila. 
Public  Ledqer,  Oct.  4. 

1837  "  The  Fleshy  One  "  is  the  subject  of  one  of  J.  C.  Neal's 

*  Charcoal  Sketclies.' 

1838  Xowhere  in  the  West  have  I  seen  a  sleeker,  fleshier,  happier- 
looking  set  of  mortals  than  the  blacks  of  these  old  [French 
villaij:c8  on  the  Mississippi]. ..  .Where  will  you  search 
for  a  fleshier,  sleeker,  swarthier-looking  race  than  these 
French  villagers  ?— E.  Flagg,  '  The  Far  West,'  ii.  169,  182. 

1840  Mrs.  Ferret  Ls  what  we  call  a  fleshy  or  lusty  woman  ;  she 
weiulicd  two  hundred  and  twelve,  in  Neal  Hopper's  new 
scale  at  the  mill. — Jolm  P.  Kennedy,  *  Quodlibet,'  p.  110. 

1848  There  stood  Deacon  Morris,  a  short,  broad,  grave,  and 
fleshy  man  of  fifty,  beneath  the  pulpit,  giving  out  the  hymn. 
— Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  *  Pioneer  Life  in  Kentucky,'  p.  193 
(1870). 

1856     A  fleshy  gentleman  had  received  a  copy  of  the  Pictorial. — 

*  Pluenixiana,'  p.  135. 

1856  She  was  clear  out  o'  breath,  for  she's  quite  a  fleshy  woman. 
— '  Widow  Hedott  Papers,'  No.  20. 

1857  I  am  a  large  man,  and  my  cousin  Abimeleck  calls  me 
fleshy. — Harper's  Weekly,  Aug.  22. 

1858  Mrs.  Jones,  who  is  a  very  fleshy  woman,  undulated  and 
shook  like  a  mi<i:hty  jelly. — !Mary  Ann's  Wedding,  in 
Orf(/on  Weekly  Times,  Oct.  30. 

1867  He  is][much  fleshier  than  while  at  Riley. — Letter  of  Gen. 
Custer,  April  10 :  Mrs.  Custer,  '  Tenting  on  the  Plains,* 
p.  554. 
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Flinders  (in  fig.  sense).    Fragments. 

1786  'Twill  make  her  poor  aiild  heart.... In  flinders  flee. — 
Bums.  '  On  a  Scotch  Bard.'     (N.E.D.) 

1848  [He]  had  riddled  to  flinders  their  young  loeofoco  repre- 
sentative.— Mr.  ;McLane  of  Maryland,  House  of  Repr., 
March  1  :   Cofig.  Globe,  p.  409. 

1878  Parson  Cushinp  could  knock  tliat  air  [discourse]  all  to 
flinders. — Mrs.  Stowe,  *  Poganuc  People,'  p.  27.     (N.E.D.) 

Flip.     Strong  liquor,  warmed  up.     See  quot.    1820.     The  word 
occurs  in  Congreve,  1695,  and  in  the  British  Apollo,  1709  : 
X.E.D. 
1774     We  by  oiu*  labour  pay  a  much  larger  duty  for  Wine, 
Punch,  and  Flip  for  our  Husbands,  than  for  Tea  for  our- 
selves.— Boston  Evening  Posty  Feb.  7. 
1785     The  Doctor  rubbed  his  hands,   took  a  draught  of  flip, 
smacked  his  chops,  and  felt  my  pulse. — Mass,  Spy,  Aug.  1 1. 
1776  While  briskly  to  each  patriot  Up 

Walks  eager  round  the  inspiriniz  flip, 

Jolm  Trumbull,  '  :McFingal,'  iii.  21-22. 
1776     In  Canto  IV.  he  speaks  of  '*  the  mob  be  flipped  at  taverns." 
1801     Pimch  and  polities,  flip  and  religion,  tod  and  ministers, 
make  one  general  compound,  and  sluu-e  largely  in  their 
malevolent  jargon. — Mass.  Sp)/,  Sept.  30. 
1820     The  note  to  the  Hartford  etlitioii  of  Trumbull's  *  McFingal,' 
Canto  III.,  defines  fiip  as   **  a  liquor  composed  of  beer, 
rum,  and  suizar  :    the  common  treat  at  that  time  in  the 
country  towns  of  New  England." 

1835  The  king  made  me  a  good  stiff  mug  of  flip,  and  we  drank 
to^'ctlier  like  gt>od  friends. —  Venuont  Free  Press,  Jan.  17. 

1836  Tlus  is  a  temperance  to^^n,  <>r  the  proposed  stake  would 
probably  ha\e  been  flip  or  blackstrap. — Boston  Pearl, 
Feb.  13. 

1836     At  niglit  ere  you  slip  into  bed  you  may  sip  a  can  of  good 

flip. — Geo.  Cruik<liank,  '  Comic  Almanack,'  Jan. 
1878     Polly  she  nursed  liini  up  \\  itii  a  muii  of  flip  and  a  lot  o' 

'lection  cake  till  he  was  as  pKa-ant  as  a  young  rooster. 

—  Rose  T.   Cooke,   *  Cal  Culver  and  the  Devil,"   Harper's 

Ma^/.   Ivii.  581. 

Flitters.     Tatters.     1020,  lOOt^  X.E.I ). 

1789     Besides  tearini:  your  character  to  flitttrs,  he  marks  you 

out  for  the  odium  of  the  publie   as  an  enemy  to  tlie  liberty 

of  the  press.— Paper  attributed   to  FrankUn,    *  American 

Museum."  vi.  207. 
1820     (The  bull  liad  broken]  the  most  splendid  mirror  then  in 

New  l-^nuland  all  to  fh'ttirs, — Mii^s.  ^7>y,  Jime  10:    from 

the  Boston  Philnnthroiiist. 

Float  (in  mining),     h^ec  quotati<»n. 

1812  That  kind  of  ore  called  floats,  being  formed  in  laige, 
irregidar,  but  uncomiectcd  ma>ses. .  .  .The  floats  have  no 
tiif.  and  arc  the  most  easily  melted. — H.  M.  Brackenridge, 
*  \'iews  of  Louisiana,'  p.  148.     (Partly  cited,  X.E.I).) 
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Float.     A  certificate  preliminary  to  a  purchase  of  government 
land. 

1 837  Wlienever  a  good  trckct  of  land  is  ready  for  sale,  [thejr]  cover 
it  over  with  tiieir  floats  (warrants  of  the  required  habitation) 
and  thus  put  down  competition. — H.  Martineau,  *  Society 
in  America,'  ii.  93.     (N.E.D.) 

1840  Mr.  Alford  of  Georgia  spoke  of  the  result  in  giving  the 
settler  who  happened  to  have  set  down  on  [a]  section  a 
float  to  the  same  amoimt. — House  of  Representatives, 
May  27  :   Congressional  Olobe,  p.  124. 

1841  Mr.  King  of  Alabama  said  that  the  proposed  pre-emption 
bill  was  going  back  too  much  to  the  old  system  of  "  floats,'* 
under  which  frauds  innumerable  had  been  perpetrated. 
— U.S.  Senate,  Jan.  20  :  id,,  p.  194,  App. 

Floater.     An  imcertain,  fluctuating  voter. 

1883     *'  How  many  of  them  floaters  ?  *'  t.e.  merchantable  voters 

— continued  [he]. — H.  George,  *  N.  Am.  Review,'  p.  203. 

(JSr.E.D.) 
1888     Expressions  indicating  the  intention  to  buy  the  Indiana 

'*  floatersr—Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Nov.  6.     (N.E.D.) 

Floater.     A  vagrant.     N.E.D.,  1883. 

1878  [He]  failed,  lost  hope,  and  sank  into  a  ''floater.'' — J.  H. 
Beadle,  *  Western  Wilds,'  p.  45. 

Floating  Island.     A  kind  of  custard. 

1771     At  dinner  we  had  a  floating  island, — Franklin,  '  Works 

(1887),  iv.  415.     (N.E.D.) 
a.  1 821     I  have  been  bothered  to  death  with  the  din  of  new  carpets, 

now   sideboards,   new   dresses,   floating  islands,   obeusks, 

and  whip-syllabubs. — Connecticut   Herald  :    Buckingham, 

'  Miscellanies,'  p.  65  (1822). 
1860    The  marvellous  floating  island, — O.   W.   Holmes,   *  Ebie 

Vernier  '  (1891),  p.  110.     (N.E.D.) 

Flood-wood.     Drift-wood  on  a  river. 

1822  There  are  two  short  carrying  places  in  this  distance, 
occasioned  by  flood-wood  — Mass,  Spy,  Feb.  6. 

1839  The  major  part  of  the  men  were  what  they  call  here  flood- 
wood,  that  is,  of  all  sizes  and  heights. — Marryat,  *  Diary  in 
America,'  i.  229.     (N.E.D.) 

1860  I  dreamed  that  there  was  an  awful  flood,  and  that  the 
flood-tvood  had  stopped  up  the  stream  — H.  C.  Kimball  at 
the  Mormon  Tabernacle,  Oct.  6  :  '  Journal  of  Discourses,' 
viii.  261. 

Floor.     The  right  to  speak  :   in  such  phrases  as  to  get,  to  have, 
to  yield  *'  the  floor."     Also,  generally,   '*  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress."    The  phrase  is  chiefly  American,  though  it  was  used 
by  Pitt  in  1806.     (N.E.D.) 
1774     He  came  upon  the  floor,  and  asked  a  member,   "  What 
state  arc  vou  now  in  ?  " — J.  Q.  Adams,  *  Fam.  Letters  * 
(1870),  p.  12.     (N.E.D.) 
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Floor— COtUd. 

1800  The  practice  has  been  approved  and  justified  on  the  floor 
of  Congress. — The  Aurora,  Phil.,  April  10. 

1811  I  knew  [Mr.  Adams]  to  be  an  honest  man,  an  able  one  with 
his  pen  ;  and  he  was  a  powerful  advocate  on  the  floor  of 
Congress. — ^Thos.  Jefiferson  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  Jan.  16  : 
from  Monticello. 

1812  Upon  the  floor  of  Congress  [and  elsewhere]  it  has  been 
plainly  hinted  that  the  event  of  war  must  seal  the  Upw 
and  arrest  the  pens  of  all  who  had  been  opposed  to  it. — 
Boston-Gazette,  Aug.  27. 

1 823  It  was  asserted  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  not  contradicted, 
that,  &c.—Woodstock  (Vt.)  Obsen^r,  Xov.  18,  p.  2/2. 

1835  Mr.  Plummer  proposed  to  yield  the  floor  to  the  learned  and 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia,  who  was  capable 
of  making  a  much  greater  display  and  flourish  on  the 
floor  than  himself. — House  of  Repr.,  Feb.  27  :  Cong. 
Globe,  p.  305. 

1838  [He  slew  him]  with  a  bowie  knife  on  the  floor  of  the  house 
[in  Arkansas]. — Louisville  Journal.  (For  a  fuller  citation 
see  Bowie.) 

1839  Mr.  Garland  stated  that  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  BjTium]  ?iad  the  floor  at  the  time  of  the  adjournment. 
— Congressional  Globe,  p.  6  (Dec.  3). 

1839  Mr.  Wise  of  Virginia  rose  and  stated  that  if  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  would  yield  the  floor,  he  would  submit  a  resolu- 
tion.    Mr.  Duncan  yielded  the  floor. — Id.,  p.  12  (Dec.  4). 

1839  Every  man  who  has  taken  his  seat  on  this  floor  cleiims  to 
have  done  so  with  the  character,  privileges,  and  rights  of  a 
Representative  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stat<?s. 
— Mr.  Barnard  of  New  York  ;  id.,  p.  14  (Dec.  4). 

1842  I  have  heard  more  about  disunion,  and  the  downfall  of 
our  institutions,  since  I  have  been  on  this  floor,  than  during 
the  whole  of  my  life  before. — Mr.  Mason  of  Maryland  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  July  7  :  Cong.  Globe, 
p.  563,  App. 

1848  **  Human  rights  haint  no  more 
Right  to  come  on  this  floor, 

No  more'n  the  man  in  the  moon,"  sez  he. 

*  Biglow  Papers,'  1st  Series,  No.  5. 

1849  Mr.  Toombs.  "The  gentleman  will  take  his  seat."  Mr. 
Stanton.  '*  But  /  had  the  floor.''  Mr.  Toombs.  "  I  am 
upon  the  floor,  and  there  is  no  rule  of  this  House  by  whicli 
any  gentleman  can  interrupt  nio."  Mr.  Stanton.  **  I 
appeal  to  the  gentleman  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.  I  was 
nn  the  floor  addressing  tho  Jiouse.  and  certainly  you  will 
not  take  the  floor  from  nie."  ^Ir.  Inge.  *'  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Stanton)  to  yidd  the  floor  to  me, 
to  submit  a  motion  to  rescind  this  rule." — House  of  Repr., 
Dei-.  22  :    Conrj.  Glnhr,  p.  r>l. 

1850  Gentlemen  who  Iiave  raised  tipon  this  floor  their  bill  of 
indictment  against  us. — Senator  Wade,  Dec.  17  :  O.  J. 
Victor,  '  Hist,  of  the  Southern  RcbeUion,'  i.  88. 
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Floor — contd, 

1860  I  doubted  it  on  the  floor  of  the  SetuUe,  when  I  was  a  member 
of  that  body.  Mr.  Rhett  in  the  South  Carohna  CJonven- 
tion,  Dec— M,  i.  213. 

1861  Prior  to  his  use  of  th>e  floor,  Thompson  (Dem.)  of  New 
Jersey  re-introduced  the  N.J.  State  Resolutions.  —  Id., 
i.  356. 

1888     After  a  half  hour's  recess,  Mr.  Glover  took  the  floor, — St^ 

Louis  Olohe-Dcmocratf  March  11  (Farmer). 
Floor-walker.     A  sJiop-walker. 
1884     [They]  stationed  their  floor-walkers  at  the  place  appointed 

by  the  Philadelphia  agent. — Milner  (Dak.)  Teller,  July  30. 

(N.E.D.) 
Floreat.     A  dollar  (?).     See  Notes  and  Queries,  10  S.  xii.  11. 

1791  [Make]  a  genteel  donation  ;  let  it  be  at  least  a  quarter 
florexit. — Mass.  Spy,  Feb.  3. 

Flour.     To  turn  into  flour.     Webster,  1828.     N.E.D. 

1844     A  farmer  raises  his  crop  of  wheat,  and  sells  it  at  the  market 

Erice  ;  it  is  floured,  taken  to  New  York,  &c. — Mr.  Rath- 
im  of  N.Y.,  House  ^  of  Repr.,  May  7  :  Congf.  Qlohe,  p.  440, 
App. 

1857  I  should  flour  my  wheat,  and  cache  it ;  and  perhaps  I 
shall  lay  some  of  it  by  in  the  wlieat ;  but  I  shall  flour  it 
cliiofly. — H.  C.  Kimball  at  the  Mormon  Tabernacle, 
Nov.  22  :    '  Journal  of  Discourses,'  vi.  66. 

1857  T  am  p^oing  to  collect  all  the  wheat  I  can,  flour  it,  and  put 
it  in  good  dry  boxes. — The  same,  Nov.  29  :   id.,  vi.  103. 

Flowage.     Amount  of  flow.     Worcester's  Diet.,  1846,  N.E.D. 

1830  Tlie  flowage,  wliich  would  be  occasioned  by  a  dam  to  turn 
the  \^'ater  into  the  Feeder. — Award  of  County  Commis- 
sioners, Mass.  Spy,  Feb.  3. 

Flower-pot  Judges.     See  quotation. 

1856  Mr.  Stowder  was  a  Pennsylvania  judge,  one  of  that  de- 
scrii)tion  kno\ATi  in  Vermont  and  other  places  as  "  Flower- 
Pot  Judges,'^  as  associate  judges  are  there  called  to  dis- 
tinguish tliem  from  law  judges. — Knick,  Mag.,  xlviii.  287 
(Sept.). 

Flume.  A  channel,  natural  or  artificial,  in  which  water j  flows 
ra])idly. 

1792  [There  is  one  fall]  \\hich  is  called  the  flimie,  and  is  situate 
between  tlio  towiLsliips  of  Rochester  and  I-ebanon.  The 
flume  is  about  four  rods  in  lengtli,  and  its  breadth  is 
various. — Jeremy  Belknap,  '  New  Hampshire,'  iii.  62-3. 

1818  [Mr.  !>.,  wliilo  rcpairinG:]  the  fluvic  of  a  mill,  was  suddenly 
swept  off,  togetlier  witli  tJie  flume,  by  a  large  body  of  ice. — 
Mass.  Spy.  i\laveli  11. 

1821  We  passed  a  brook,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Flume, 
from  its  stromr  rosemblanee  to  tliat  object,  exhibited  by 
the  channel  wliich  it  has  worn  for  a  considerable  length  in 
a  bed  of  rocks.— T.  Dwiglit,  '  Travels,'  ii.  148. 

187S  The  congealed  floods  are  loosed,  and  fill  the  high  flume 
with  a  raging  torrent. — J.  H.  Beadle.  '  Western  Wilds.' 
p,  154. 
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Flnmey  up  the.    See  Up  the  Flume. 

Flunk.  A  worse  failure  than  a  Fizzle.  To  flunk  is  to  fail  com- 
pletely, and  he  who  thus  fails  is  a  flunkey.  College  slang. 
See  examples  1846-54  in  B.  H.  Hall*s  *  College  Words.' 

1843  That  day  poor  F.  was  flunkedy  and  was  never  again  re- 
instated in  the  good  graces  of  our  officer. — Yale  Lit,  Mag., 
ix.  61. 

1846     Yal€  Batiger.     (X.E.D.) 

1849  To  flunk  :  defined  as  "  To  decline  peremptorily,  and  then 
to  whisper,  I  had  it  aU,  except  that  confounded  httle 
place." — Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xiv.  144. 

1851  The  Sabbath  dawns  upon  the  poor  student,  burdened 
with  the  thought  of  the  lesson  or  flunk  of  the  morrow 
morning. — Yale  Tov%ahawk,  Feb. 

1852  Awaiting  the  sure  Nemesis  of  a  fizzle  in  esse,  and  a  flunk 
in  posse. — Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xvii.  141. 

1852  What  complacent  fizzles,  what  unmitigated  flunks,  are 
reserved  for  rainy  mornings. — Id.,  xviL  342. 

1854     I  am  a  college  pony.  Coming  from  a  Junior's  room  ; 

The  imgrateful  \^Tetch  has  cast  me  Forth  to  wander  in  the 

gloom ; 
I  bore  him  safe  tlirough  Horace,   Saved  him  from  the 

flunkey  s  doom.  Id.,  xx.  76. 

1888  All  the  bo^'s  done  bully,  but  Corporal  Jolmson  he  fl inked. 
The  boj^  don't  think  that  a  man  that  would  flink  that  way 
ought  to  have  corporal's  straps.  [Tliis  is  perhaps  a 
variant  of  flinch.] — Mrs.  Custer,  *  Tenting  on  the  Plains,' 
p.  680. 

Flunk  out.     To  expire  ;  to  go  out  like  a  candle. 

1823  We  must  have  at  least  as  many  subscribers  as  there  are 
students  in  the  college,  or  flunk  out. — The  Crayon  (Yale), 
Bartlett. 

Flurry.     The  death-struggle  of  a  whale. 

1823  He's  ir«  unc:  into  liis  flurry. — J.  F.  Cooper,  *  Pilot,'  chap.  xvii. 
(X.E.D.)  \ 

1849     Mr.  Giddiiigs  said  it  was  stated  by  whalers  that  when  a 

death-blow    was    given     to     those     leviathans they 

became  dangerous.  .  .  .These  expirinc:  ron\iilsioiis  were 
called  the  flurries. — House  of  Kepn,  Dec.  27  :  Cong. 
Globe,  p.  83. 

Flurry  (of  snow).  A  short,  gustv  downfall.  Webster,  1828, 
X.E.D. 

1833  We  had  two  flurries  on  successive  davs. — C.  F.  Hoffman, 
*  A  Winter  in  the  Far  West,'  i.  39  (Lond.,  1835). 

1836  Occasional  flurries  of  snow. — W.  Irvine,  *  Astoria,'  iv.  !»1. 
(X.E.D.) 
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Fly  off  the  handle.     To  go  off  in  a  great  rage ;  someiimeB,  to  die. 

1825  Yah  !  how  [the  Indians]  pulled  foot»  when  they  seed  ns 
comin\  Most  off  the  handle,  some  of  the  tribe,  I  guess. — 
John  Neal,  *  Brother  Jonathan/  i.  107 

1833  Ant  Keziah  was  in  such  a  pucker  to  have  everjrthing  nice, 
I  didn't  know  but  she  would  fly  off  the  handle, — Seba 
Smith,  *  Major  Jack  Downing,'  p.  216  (1860). 

1833     See  Limpsy. 

1843-4     He  flies  right  off  the  handle  for  nothing. — Haliburton, 

*  The  Attach^  '  (Farmer). 

0.1864    Flying  into  a  passion  is  one  thing  ;  flying  off  the  handle 

is  another. — ^Dow,  Jun.,  *  Patent  Sermons,'  iiL  252. 
1862  Fer  grow'd-up  folks  like  us  't  would  be  a  scandle, 

When  we  git  sarsed,  to  fly  right  off  the  handle, 

*  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  Series,  No.  2. 
1888     *'  She  is  liable  to  ^2/ o^^A^^iatwife,"  remarked  Amy.     "  Yes," 
replied  Mildred,   *'  I  too  have   observed  her  tendency  to 
disassociate  herself   from   the  hilt  with  winged  celerity." 
— Pittsburg  Chronicle ,  n.d.  (Farmer). 

Fly,  on  the.     Before  the  ball  touches  the  groimd. 

1872    Catching  a  ball  on  the  fly.—'  Poet  at  the  Breakfast-Table,' 

chap.  V.     (N.E.D.) 
1874    Ketchum was  caught  on  the  fly, — Chad  wick,  'Beise 

Ball,'  p.  41.     (N.E.D.) 

Fly  round.     To  bestir  oneself. 

1833     She  flew  around  among  the  folks  mighty  peart. — James 

Hall,  '  Legends  of  the  West,'  p.  88.     (For  a  fuller  citation 

see  Fix,  v.  ) 
1840     Come,  gals,  fly  round,  and  let's  get  ^Irs.  C.  some  supper. — 

Mrs.  Kirkland,  *  A  New  Home,'  p.  13. 
1851     Old  'ooman,  fly  round,  git  somethin'  for  the  Squire  and 

Dick  to  eat.—'  Widow  Rugby's  Husband,'  p.  44.    (N.E.D.) 
1856     Fly  round  and  change  plates. — *  Widow  feedott  Papers,' 

p.  167  (Bartlett). 
1871     He  flew  round  like  a  parched  pea  on  a  shovel. — Mrs.  Stowe, 

*  Oldtown  Fireside  Stories,'  p.  63.     (N.E.D.) 

Flyer.     A  small  venture  in  stocks,  on  the  chance  of  a  rise. 

1 870     Members  spoko  frankly  of  their  "  neat  turns  "  and  "  flyersJ*^ 

— James  K.  Modbery,  '  Men  and  Mysteries  of  Wall  Street,* 

p.  Ill  (Boston). 
1886     [He  looked]  to  see  how  much  he  had  already  made  on  his 

flyer. —Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Aug.  26.     (N.E.D.) 
1888    The  temptation   to   take  a  flyer  in   the  markets. — New 

Princeton  Review,  v.  328.     (N.E.D.) 

Fly-flapper.     A  piece  of  feminine  head-dress. 

1798  Their  pretty  faces  are  either  obscured  by  a  black  or  white 
fly-flapper,  or  wholly  hidden  by  their  poking  bonnets, 
unless  you  directly  face  them,  and  close  by  too. — Mass, 
Spy,  Sept,  5. 
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Fly-tfnie.    The  season  when  flies  annoy  cattle. 

1706    Their  constant  course  all  Flte-time, — Hewlett,  'Angler's 

Sure  Guide/  p.  86.     (N.E.D.) 
1757     In  teizing  ^;/-/im«.--Dyer's  *  Fleece,'  i.  366.     (N.E.D.) 


1805  [They  are]  called  "  Buffaloe  beats,"  because  supposed  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  resort  of  those  animals  thither  in 
/fy-<tm€.— Thaddeus  M.  Harris,  *  State  of  Ohio,'  p.  179. 

1846  Arter  I'd  gone  to  bed  I  heem  him  a  thrtwhin  round  like  a 
short-tailcS  Bull  in  fli-time, — *  Biglow  Papers,'  1st  Series, 
No.  1. 

1850  Like  a  big  bull  in  a  small  pastur'  in  the  worst  of  fly-time. 
— *  Odd  Leaves,'  p.  95. 

1851  He  was  er  cuttin  up  shines  worse  nor  er  bob-tfiul  bull  in 
fly 'time. — '  Polly  Peasblossom's  Wedding,'  p.  72. 

1853  A  horse  in  fly-time  without  a  tail !  Tlie  case  was  worse 
than  that  of  the  cow. — *  Life  Scenes,'  p.  29. 

1855  I  sweated  like  a  bull  in  fly-time,— W,  G.  Simms,  *  The 
Forayers,'  p.  442  (N.Y.). 

1858  The  bull  had  no  provision  for  fly-time. — Knick.  Mag., 
li.  641  (May). 

Fog-€tttter.     The  same  as  an  Axti-fogmatic. 

1833  They  take  a  fog-cutter^  eat  breakfast,  and  Slim  returns  to 
the  charge.—'  Sketches  of  D.  Crockett,'  p.  157  (N.Y.). 

1835  [He  recommended]  the  internal  appHcation  of  a  double 
fog-cuUer. — D.  P.  Thompson,  *  Adventures  of  Timothy 
Pcfujock,'  p.  150. 

Folks.     Respectable  people  in  general. 

1840     It's  a  rattle  snake ;  the  Indians  call  them  massisangas 
(Massasaugas),  and  so  folks  calls  'em  so  too. — Mrs.  Kirk- 
land,  '  A  New  Home,'  p.  33. 
1844     There  was  considerable  earthenware  and  silver  tea-spoons, 
and  it  was  evident  thev  had  li\ed  like  folks. — Miss  Sedg- 
wick, *  Tales,'  p.  200  (X.Y.). 
1867         **  ^Miy,  where  in  thunder  was  his  horns  and  tail  ?  " 
**  They're  only  worn  by  some  old-fasliioned  pokes  ; 
They  mostly  aim  at  looking  just  Uke  folks." 

Lowell,  *  Fitz-Adam's  Story.' 

Folksy.     Companionable.     A  provincial  word. 

1891  I'm  real  folksy  ;  grasshoppers  ain't  no  neighbors  to  me. — 
RoseT.  Cooke,  *  Huckleberries,'  p.  331  (Boston). 

Fool.     Foohsh.     O.E.,  now  Sc.  and  dial,  X.E.D. 

1842     I'do  not  know  whence  the  means  were  drawn  tliat  supported 

all  the  fool  Federal  fandangoes  that  disgraced  the  country, 

— Mr.  Duncan  of  Ohio  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Jan.  25  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  153,  App. 
1878     One  fool  Indian  fired  too  soon,  and  gave  the  alarm.  — 

J.  H.  Beadle,  *  Western  Wilds,'  p.  306, 
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Fool— con^. 

1908  That's  a  fool  notion,  but  you  can't  git  it  out  o'  some  people's 
heads. — '  Aunt  J€uie  of  Kentucky,'  p.  117. 

1910  [Mr.  Roosevelt,  say  they,]  has  told  the  Egyptifiuis  what 
is  good  for  them ;  if  they  haven't  sense  enough  to  see  it, 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  Egyptians  and  their  fool  friends 
in  England. — New  York  Evening  Post,  March  31. 

A  Fool  to.     Nothing  in  comparison  of.     English  examples,  1596» 

1791,  N.E.U. 
1806    A  pretty  scene  of  confusion  ensued, — everything  in  the 

old  '  Comedy  of  Erroiu^ '  is  a  fool  to  it, — The  Repertory, 

Boston,  Aug.  19. 
1820    Putnam's  exploit  with  the  wolf  was  o  fool  to  this. — Mass. 

Spy,  Jan.  12. 

Fool-duck,  -fish,  -hen.    See  N.E.D. 

Foot  the  bill.     To  pay  the  account. 

1844     I'll  drink  with  him,  even  if  I  have  to  foot  the  hUl, — *  Lowell 

Offering,'  iv.  76. 
1848     If  om*  plan  succeeded,  the  landlord  was  to  foot  the  bill, 

and  "  stand  treat."—'  Stray  Subjects,'  p.  183.     (N.E.D.) 
1862  While  de  bressed  darkies  dance  their  fill. 

Let  de  wliite  trash  foot  de  fiddler's  bill. 

*  Major  Jack  Downing,'  April  29. 

Foot  up.     To  reckon  up. 

1840  Should  it  turn  out  otherwise  [with  the  State  of  Arkansas] 
— should  her  banks  disappoint  her — she  will  foot  up  the 
bills  herself,  and  pay  them. — Mr.  Sevier  of  Arkansas  in  the 
Senate,  Feb.  20  :  Cong,  Globe,  p.  186,  App. 

1841  Put  your  hand  into  the  Treasury and  foot  up  and  pay 

the  bill. — iVIr.  Southard  of  New  Jersey,  Senate,  Jan.  15  : 
id.,  p.  365,  App. 

1851  Ho  will  foot  up  the  number  of  acres  he  has  "  saved,"  and 
charge  accordingly. — Mr.  Benton  of  Missouri  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  Jan.  31  :   id.,  p.  407. 

1 852  Tlie  wall  paper  was ....  garnished  with  chalk  memorandums 
and  long  sums  footed  ?<;>. — '  L^ncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  chap.  xxxv. 
(N.E.D.) 

Foot-hill.     A  hill  near  the  foot  of  a  mountain  range. 

1873  In  California,  everything  under  2,000  feet  is  called  a  hill; 
if  it  leads  up  to  a  mountain,  a  foothill. — J.  H.  Beadle, 
*  The  Undeveloped  West,'  p.  253  (Phila.,  &c.,. 

1879  Tiio  long  ascent  through  sweeping  foot  hills  to  the  gates 
of  rock.— Miss  Bird,  '  Kocky  Moimtains,'  p.  232.     (N.E.D.) 

Foot-loose.     Unfettered. 

a.  1609  Sedition  was  his  Drift,  and  ho  could  no'r 

Persue  that  game,  unlesse  he  footloose  were. 
Jas.  Beaumont,  '  Psyche  '  (1702),  cxlviii.  (N.E.D.) 
1873     All  of  my  friends  who  were  "  footloose  "  had  the  **  Arizona 
fever."— J.  H.  Beadle,   'The  Undeveloped  West,'  p.  669 
(Phila.,  &c.). 
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FootstOoL     The  earth  :  with  reference  to  Isaiah  Ixvi.  1. 

1821     We  felt  a  total  superiority  to  all  the  humble  beings  who 

were    creeping    on    the    footstool    beneath. — ^T.    Dwight, 

*  Travels/  iii.  245. 
1841     One  of  the  most  reckless  hordes  of  cam j>-f olio wers  that  ever 

vexed  an  honest  man,  or  disgraced  GocTs  footstool. — Mr. 

Kennedy  of  Indiana,  House  of  Representatives,  Aug.  2 : 

Cong.  Globe,  p.  267,  App. 

1856  An  appropriation. . .  .to  Washington,  Georgetown,  or  any 
other  spot  on  God's  footstool. — Mr.  Trippe  of  Georgia, 
the  same,  April  14  :  id.,  p.  896. 

1857  This  people  is  not  in  oondage  to  any  government  on 
GocTs  footstool. — Brigham  Yoimg,  Sept.  13:  *  Joiunal  of 
Discourses,'  v.  226. 

1859     I  would  give  that  power  [of  declaring  war]  to  no  President 

^none    that    has   ever   stood    upon    this   footstool. — Mr. 

Fessenden  of  Maine,  U.S.  Senate,  Feb.  18  :    Cong.  Globe, 

p.  1122. 
1867    No  man  on  this  footstool  can  rise  and  git  up  and  say,  &c. 

— Artemus  Ward,  '  The  Showman's  Courtship.* 
1891     I  found  Mauchline  to  be  the  most  God-forsiiken  place  on 

the  footstool. — Boston  Journal,  Sept.  12.     (X.E.D.) 

Forbidden.     See  quotations.     The  meaning  is  obscure. 

1837     Forbidden  fruit,  citrons,  melons,  and  limes,  are  rapidly 

increasing. — John    L.    WiUiams,    *  Territory    of    Florida,' 

p.  113(N.Y.). 
1848     Papa  in\ites  no  one  to  the  house  but  forbidden  clerks, 

Quakers,  and  gray  heads. — Burton's  *  Waggeries,'  p.  28. 
*♦*  Forbidden  fruit  is  especially  the  Citrus  Parodist. 

Foree.     A  body  of  workmen. 

1845     The  crop  had  been  so  great  as  to  be  beyond  the  ability,  to 

gather  in  the  harvest,  of  tlie  force  by  which  it  was  made. 

— W.  G.  Simms,  *  The  Wiirwiun  and  the  Cabin,'  p.   178 

(Lond.). 
1853     Those  without  what  is  tenned  a  laree  farce  or  nimiber  of 

negroes. — Paxton,  *  A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas,'  p.  245. 
1853     A  man  who  owned  a  small  "  force  "  was  engaged  in  the 

brickmaking  business. — Id.y  p.  391. 

Fore-board.    See  quotation. 

1823  The  fore -board  [is]  framed  into  the  body  of  the  wagon. 
— Mass.  Spy,  Fob.  26  :   from  tlie  Boston  Flvcning  Gazette. 

Forehanded.     Provident,  tlirifty,  well  fixed. 

1650  An  early  and  forehanded  care. — Jeremv  Tavlor,  *  Holy 
Living  '  (1727),  p.  12.     (X.E.D.) 

1777  Here  and  there  a  farmer  and  a  tradesman,  who  is  fore- 
handed and  fnicral  enough  to  make  more  money  than  he 
has  occasion  to  spend. — J.  Q.  Adams,  'Works'  (1854), 
ix.  454.     (X.E.D.) 

1834  An  old  gentleman,  who  by  a  lorn:  coiu*se  of  tlirift  and 
sax-ing  had  become,  as  the  plirase  is,  consider  ble  forC' 
handed. — WmioiU  Free  Press,  Aug.  IG. 
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Forehanded— con^. 

1843  [He  was  curriving  at]  that  comfortable  state,  which  obtains 
in  New  England  the  appellation  of  ''fare-handed  " — YcUe 
Lit.  Mag,,  viii.  329. 

1864  Wiggins  was  a  little  waspish  man,  who  lived  in  the  country, 
and  was  called  a  "  forehanded  '*  farmer. — H.  H.  Riley, 
*  Puddleford,'  p.  99. 

1865  "  He  leaves,  I  miderstand,  a  large  property  ?  "  "  Well, 
yes  ;  the  Squire  was  Sk  forehanded  man — well  off." — ^Donald 
G.  Mitchell,  *  Fudge  Doings,'  i.  212. 

1866  — Carpenter  and  jiner  by  trade  ;  quite  a  forehanded  man. 
— *  Widow  Bedott  Papers,'  No.  7. 

1870  Father  is  forehanded  ;  he  says  I  can  go  to  school,  but  I 
ain't  going  to  try  it. — PtUnam's  Mag.,  Jan.  (De  Vere). 

1878  Parson  he  reckoned  he'd  be  amazin'  forehanded  this  year. 
— Rose  T.  Cooke,  *  Cal  Culver  and  the  Devil,'  Harper's 
Mag.,  Ivii.  674. 

Forest  City,  The.     Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1861     [Mr.  Lincoln's]  reception  at  the  **  Forest  City  "  proved  that 

the  Western  Raserve  was  devoted  to  the  Union. — O.  J. 

Victor,  *  History  of  the  Southern  Rebelhon,'  i.  376. 
Forested.     Covered  with  forests. 
1821     A  country  universally  forested,  as  North  America  was. . . . 

By  this  curious  process  [of  slow  decay]  forested  grounds 

are  kept  always  healthy. — T.  D wight,  *  Travels,'  iii.  253. 
1866     [Little]  of  this  vast  range  of  wild  covmtry  has  been  forested. 

—Qu.  Review,  July,  p.  18.     (N.E.D.) 

Fore-stick.     The  front  stick  in  a  log-fire. 

1793  He  found  his  companion  lying  iq  a  large  body  of  live  coals, 
her  head  on  the  backlog  and  knees  on  the  forestick. — 
Mass.  Spy,  March  7. 

1804  TJie  helpless  infant,  being  fastened  in,  was  held  across 
the  forestick,  witli  its  lace  over  the  blaze. — Id.,  Feb.  29. 

1847  In  tlie  morning,  a  buckeye  backlog  and  hickory  forestick 
resting  on  stone  and  irons,  with  a  Johnny-cake  on  a  clean 
ash-board  set  before  it  to  bake. — Drake,  *  Pioneer  Life  in 
Kentucky,'  p.  107  (Cincinn.,  1870). 

1859  It  was  a  cold  morning  ;  but  the  '*  log  "  was  in  the  fu'eplace, 
crowned  with  the  ''  back-log,"  "  middle-log,"  and  **  top- 
stick,"  the  apex  almost  "  up-chimley  "  ;  the  ''  forestick  ^^ 
lay  just  inside  of  the  tall  brass-tipped  andirons  ;  two 
"  middle-sticks,"  with  *'  kindling-wood  "  and  "  chips," 
were  beyond  ;  and  upon  this  arose  the  superstructure, 
criss-cross  and  slanting- wise,  of  split  maple,  birch,  and 
hickory,  witli  "  roimd-wood "  in  the  interstices ;  then 
tlio  brands  plucked  from  last  night's  burning  were  raked 
together  underside.  .  .  .It  comes  back  to  us,  tliis  cold 
Monday  in  January,  on  which  we  write,  with  flame  and 
fervent  heat  in  the  very  recollection  of  it. — Knick.  Mag., 
liii.  324. 

1878  Backlo*,^  and  forestick  were  soon  piled,  and  kindlings  laid. 
— Mrs.  IS  to  we,  *  Poganuc  People,'  chap.  ix. 
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Fork.    A  branch  of  a  river.     See  1820. 

1763  We  got  to  the  big  fork  of  said  river. — C.  Gist,  *  Journals,' 
(1893),  p.  80.     (N.E.D.) 

1817    The  SkiUet-fork  is  a  river  of  similar  character It  is  a 

dreadful  country  on  each  side  of  the  sktUet-farky  flat  and 
swcunpy. — M.  Birkbeck,  *  Journey  in  Americ€i,*  pp.  144-5. 

1820  Where  two  streams  unite,  the  lesser  is  frequently  termed 
a  fork  of  the  larger  into  which  it  empties,  as  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Scdine,  Skillet  Fork  of  Little  Wabash,  Smith's 
Fork  of  Muddy.— Hall's  *  Letters  from  the  West,'  p.  209. 

1837  The  fork  of  the  Xebniska,  where  it  divides  itself  into  two 
equal  and  beautiful  streams. — W.  Irving,  '  Capt€un  Bonne- 
ville '  (1849),  p.  41.     (N.E.D.) 

Fort,  Fort  up.     To  fortify  oneself.     1569,  1566,  1572,  N.E.D. 

1704  She  was  in  a  fortified  house,  or,  as  then  vulgarly  called, 
a  hoiise  which  was  forUd, — ^T.  Dwight,  *  Travels,'  i.  348 
(1821). 

1747  Consider  what  measures  to  take  about  forting  the  Town. — 
WestfUld  (Maes.)  Jubilee,  p.  132.     (N.E.D.) 

1756  You  remain. . .  .forted  in,  as  if  to  defend  yourselves  were 
the  sole  end  of  your  coming. — Geo.  Washington,  *  Writings  ' 
(1889),  i.  360.     (N.E.D.) 

1853  Suppose  we  should  say  to  all  the  wards  in  this  city,  the 
time  has  come  to  fort  up, — Brigham  Yoimg,  July  31  : 
*  Journal  of  Discourses,'  i.  165. 

Forty-niners.     The  "  Argonauts  "  of  California. 

1890     See  Haskins,  *  Argonauts  of  California,'  passim, 

Fotched  up.     Brought  up  or  "  raised."     Decidedly  rusti^fc. 

1848     "  Where    was    you    raised,    old    feller  ?  "     "  Raised  ?  " 

"  Yes,  raised, — foUhed  up.     You  was  fotched  up  somewhere, 

I  reckon." — Burton's  *  Waggeries,'  p.  88  (PhUa.). 
1852     I  was  fotched  iip  right  in  among  'em,  and  taught  some  of  the 

best  of  'em  how  to  slioot  and  trap. — H.  C.  Watson,  *  Nights 

in  a  Block-house,'  p.  30  (Phila.). 

[See  Tote,  1825,  wliere  fetch  is  styled  a  niggerism.] 

Fonrfolding.  See  quotation.  Foiu-fold  (v.)  is  given  by  Webster, 
1806:   N.E.D. 

1821  If  the  proprietor  gives  in  a  false  hst,  he  is  pimished  by 
having  the  falsified  article  increased  in  the  list  foiu-fold. 
We  therefore  stvle  this  piuiishment  Fonrfolding.  —  T. 
Dwight,  *  Travels/  iv.  285. 

Fowl-meadow  grass.    Poa  trivialis. 

1774     Shall  I  try  to  introduce  fowl-tthewlow  and  herds-grass  into 

the  metuiows  ?— J.  Q.  Adams,  '  Diary/  Feb.  28.     (X.E.D.) 
1786     Foivl    meadow-grass   is    cultivated    in    wet    meadows. — M. 

Cutler,  '  Life,'  &c.  (1888),  ii.  264.     (X.E.D.) 
1801     Stake  out  an  acre  of  fowl-meadnw. — *  Spirit  of  the  Fanner's 

Museum,'  p.  267. 
1817     '*  Herd's  gniss,  Fovl  Mewhnr,  and  White  Clover  Seed  " 

advertised  :  Mass.  Spy,  April  30. 
1824     Jeremiah   Robinson   offers   for   Sale   Herd    Orass   [Seed], 

Foul  Mcdow  [Seed],  kc.—Id.,  April  21. 
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Fox-flre.     Phosphorescent    light.     1483,    but    now    only    U.S. 

(N.E.D.) 
1829    The  fox-fire,  as  the  coimtry  people  call  it,  glowed  hideoudy 

from  the  cold  and  matted  bosom  of  the  marsh. — J.  r. 

Kennedy,  *  SwaUow  Bam,*  p.  261  (N.Y.,  1851). 
1839     It  is  not  everything  that  shines  in  the  dark  that  is  fire  in 

reality,  but  [it]  often  turns  out  on  examination  to  be 

fox-fire,   or  something   else. — Mr.   Murray  of  Kentucky, 

House  of  Repr.,  Jan.  31  :  Cong,  Olohe,  p.  162,  App. 
1853     The  fox-fire  of  the  Virginia  meadows. — Kane,   *  Grinnell 

Expedition  '  (1856),  p.  193.     (N.E.D.) 

See  also  *  Dialect  Notes,'  ii.  64  (Ky.),  iii.  312  (Ala.). 

Frail.    To  beat.     Southern. 

1851  The  old  man  plainly  told  her,  if  she  did  not  hush,  he  would 
frail  her  worse  than  a  dog  would  a  pole-cat. — *  An  Arkansas 
Doctor,'  p.  82  (Phila.). 

1851  I  tried  taking  some  half  dozen  large  switches,  and  laying 
it  on  him  with  all  my  power.  He  appeared  themkful  that 
I  had  saved  his  life,  but  did  not  hke  the  thought  of  getting 
a  f railing  for  it. — Id,,  p.  123. 

Fraise,  Fralslng.     A  defensive  palisade. 

1775  By  the  time  we  arrived  there,  the  fraise  around  the  berme 
would  be  destroyed. — R.  Montcjomery  in  Sparks*B  '  Corr. 
Am.  Revol.'  (1853),  i.  470.     (N.E.D.) 

1821  He  fastened  the  comer  of  his  blanket  roimd  a  picket  of 
fraimng, — ^T.  D wight,  *  Travels,'  ii.  191. 

Frame,  Frame  house.    See  quotation,  1797. 

1784     A  large  frarned  Hotise,  almost    as  good  as  new. — Advt., 

Maryland  Journal,  May  11. 
1784     A  two-story  Framed  House,  with  two  rooms  on  a  floor. — 

Id.,  May  14. 
1796     *'  That  certain  one-story  Frame  Shop  in  front,  and  Two 

Story   Frame    Messuage,    &c." — Sheriff's   notice    in    The 

Aurora,  Phila.,  April  15. 

1796  To  be  sold.  An  Elegant  Three  Story  Frame  House, — Id^ 
Nov.  28. 

1797  A  frame-house  is  one  built  of  sawed  wood  :  the  timbers  of 
the  log-houses  are  only  hewn. — Fra.  Baily,  F.R.S.,  *  Journal 
of  a  Tour,'  p.  219,  note  (Lond.,  1856). 

1799     Frame  tenement  at  Auction. — The  Aurora,  Aug.  13. 

1817     Slie  has  exc^hanged  her  Iiovel  of  unhewn  logs  for  a  framed 

building. — ^I.  Birkbeck,  *  Journey  in  America,'  p.  122. 
1817     A  storekeeper  builds  a  little  framed  store,  and  sends  for  a 

few  cases  of  goods. — Jd.,  p.  118. 
1821     This  man  liad  a  framed  house  of  two  stories,  with  two 

rooms  on  a  floor. — T.  Dwight,  *  Travels,'  iii.  344. 
1821     A  beautiful  framed  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  Gothic  style, 

[at  Buffalo].— Zerah  Hawley,  '  Tour,'  p.  96  (New  Haven). 
1851     [The  steamboat  looked]  like  an  infernal  big  frame  house, 

with  the  kitelien  wall  knocked  out. — *  Polly  Peasblossom's 

Wedding,'  p.  119. 
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Frane,  Frame  hous%—^conuL 

1857    It  is  a  frame  house,  of  forlorn  and  pinched-up  aspect. — 

T.  B.  Gunn,  *  New  York  Boarding  Houses,*  p.  58. 
1860    I  have  an  objection  to  frame  houses  in  this  country. — 

Brigham  Young  at  Logan,  Utah,  June  10 :     *  Journal  of 

Discourses,*  viii.  79. 

FrankHn.     A  Franklin  stove.     An  amusing  discussion  arose  in 
1909  in  the  columns  of  Xotes  and  Queries  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  quot.  1867. 
1 841    [A  certain  booby]  was  told  that  the  Franklin  stove  would 
save  half  the  wood.    Well,  said  he,  I  will  buy  two  stoves, 
and  that  will  save  all  the  wood. — Mr.  Arnold  of  Tennessee 
in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  :  Cofig.  Globe,  p.  452,  App. 
1868     We  have  our  Franklin  stm-e^  with  all  its  accompaniments  ; 
€uid  even  now  its  flickering  blaze  Ughts  up  the  chtuubers 
of  our  imagination. —  Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xxiii.  204. 
1867  And  bushed  asparagus,  in  faded  green. 

Added  its  shiver  to  the  franklin  clean. 
Lowell,  *  Fitz- Adam's  Story,*  Atlantic  Mag.,  Jan. 
%*  The  word  was  used  in  1817  to  signify  a  hghtning- 
conductor. — See  Mr.  Albert  Matthews's  note  in  Kotes  and 
Qucn'es,  11  S.  iii.  486. 

Fraule.  A  frayed-out  end.  Southern.  To  fbazzle.  To  fray 
out.     East  Angha,  1825.     X.E.D. 

1882  All  these  causes  combined  dwindled  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  away  to  a  mere  frazzle,  as  GreneraJ  Gordon  ex- 
pre^ed  it. — *  Southern  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,*  x.  504  (Rich- 
mond, Va.). 

1884  The  end  came,  when  Gordon  had  **  fought  his  corps  to  a 
frazzle.'' — Id.,  xiv.  92. 

1893  One's  garments  get  frazzled  in  the  grass  ;  one's  mind  and 
body. . .  .sometimes  become  frazzled,  torn  to  pieces,  good 
for  nothing. — American  Mis^^ionary,  Dec.       (X.E.D.) 

1894  Two  years  ago  liis  nerves  were  worn  to  a  frazzle  over  an 
attempt  made  to  le\y  a  tax. — Columbus  (Ohio)  DisixUch, 
Jan.  2.     (X.E.D.) 

1910  Physically  depressed  as  they  all  were,  the  edge  of  their 
fighting  spirit  was  not  dulled.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  have 
incre€ised  as  their  nerves  became  more  ^'  frazzled ^ — S,Y, 
Evening  Pout,  March  21. 

Fredonian.  The  *'  Fredonian  Repubhc,"  wliieh  numbered  a 
handful  of  citizens,  and  lasted  about  fifty  days,  was  set  up  in 
Texas,  in  the  year  1832,  by  one  Edwards.  See  the  *  X^arrative 
of  James  O.  Pattie  '  (Cineinn.),  pp.  289-291.  "  Fredonia  " 
is  noticed  in  E.  A.  Freeman's  '  Impressions  of  the  U.S.* 
(1883),  p.  32. 

Free  glass.     An  occasional  drink. 

1775  i  have  never  yet  heard  of  one  going  to  Florida,  who  was 
not  told  by  a  friend  that  a  free  gleiss  was  necessary. — 
Bernard  Romans's  *  Florida,'  p.  13.  [Romans  insisted  on 
the  small  letter  for  the  personal  pronoun.] 
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Free-soiler.  One  who  was  for  excluding  slavery  from  the  "  Terri- 
tories "  of  the  U.S. 

1848  The  Free  Soil  party  turned  out  to  be  the  feeblest  faction 
that  ever  undertook  to  bear  amis  in  a  Presidential  contest ; 
they  were  not  able  to  give  the  candidate  of  their  choice  a 
single  electoral  vote. — Mr.  Foote  of  Mississippi  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  Dec.  13  :    Cong.  GlobCy  p.  36. 

1849  Wo  do  not  charge  him  with  Abolitionism,  or  FreeSoilism, 
but  with  duplicity. — Mr.  Kaufman  of  Texas  in  the  House 
of  Repr.,  Dec.  13  :    id.,  p.  24. 

1849     Palfrey,  Adams,  Sumner all  and  several  Free-soilers. 

—Longfellow,  *  Life  '  (1891),  ii.  162.     (N.E.D.) 

1855  Mr.  Evans  has  said  repeatedly  that  he  would  rather  be 
called  a  Locofoco  than  a  free-soiler,  —  Olympia  (W.T.) 
Pioneer,  July  13. 

1884  One  party  claimed  the  right  to  exclude  slavery  entirely 
from  the  Territories.  These  were  the  Free-Soilers,  Another 
was  for  extending  the  Missouri  Compromise  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Anotlier  party  claimed  that  the  people  of  the 
Territory  should  settle  this  question  for  themselves.  This 
was  Stephen  A.  Douglass's  theory,  and  was  called  Squatter 
Sovereignty.  Still  another  party  claimed  that  the  people 
could  only  determine  this  question  when  they  came  to  be  a 
State.— Shields,  *  Life  of  S.  S.  Prentiss,'  p.  410. 

Free-stone.   A  peach,  the  flesh  of  which  does  not  cling  to  the  stone. 

Freeze  out.  To  force  to  retire ;  to  eliminate  without  actually 
"  boimcing." 

1882  John  A.  Walsh  became  the  contractor  on  the  route  after 
the  original  contractor  had  been  **  frozen  out.'' — N.Y, 
Times,  Feb.  2. 

1882  I  have  not  sought  to  "  freeze  "  Col.  Cook  out  of  the  cases. 
— Washington  Post,  March  18. 

1882  Colonel  Cook  claims  to  have  been  frozen  out  of  the  cases. 
Now  whether  that  is  true  or  not  depends  upon  what  is 
meant  by  tlie  words  "  Frozen  out.'' — A^.  Y.  Herald,  March  19. 

1882  The  freezing-out  process  was  apphed  by  Mr.  Bliss  to  Cook, 
and  it  worked  hke  a  charm.  These  elinainations  have 
caused  not  a  little  gossip. — Philadelphia  Press,  March  19. 

1902  He  thinks  he  can  freeze  you  out  by  holding  off  till  you  have 
to  raise  money. — W.  N.  Harben,  *  Abner  Daniel,'  p.  247. 

1910  Berry,  according  to  open  charges  made,  was  "  frozen  out  " 
by  Boss  Guffey  some  time  ago  ;  and  the  man  who  was 
generally  accepted  as  a  good  substitute  declined  to  tfike 
the  nomination  at  the  last  moment. — A^et^  York  Evening 
Post,  June  16. 

Freight.     Goods  sent  by  land-carriage.     A  Freight-tbain,  com- 
posed of  Freight-cars,  is  the  usual  vehicle. 
1813     *'  [I]  will  take  FreigJit  [from  Boston  to  Philadelphia]  on 

reasonable  terms. '  *     Picture  of  a  two-horse  covered  waggon. 

— Advt.,  Boston-Gazette,  June  21. 
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Freight— <»n<d. 

1856  There  were  two  first-class  passenger  cars,  and  two  freigJU" 
car«.— Olmsted,  *  Slave  States,'  p.  55.     (N.E.D.) 

1881     A  freight  of  thirty  loaded  cars collided  with  the  other 

train. — Chicago  Times,  June  18.     (N.E.D.) 

FrieUe.    A  chap,  a  fellow  ( ?) 

1842  "  I  seen  the  master  out  o*  doors,"  repUed  one  of  the  fricldes, 
—Mrs.  Kirkland,  *  Forest  Life,'  L  175. 

Froekee.     See  quotation. 

1818  A  little  great  coat,  commonly  called  a  frockee, — Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Journal,  Aug.  5. 

Frog.     See  quotations. 

1860  Frog,  a  grooved  piece  of  iron  placed  at  the  junction  of  the 
rails,  where  one  track  crosses  tmother. — Worcester, 
*Dict.,'  N.E.D. 

"  When  used  at  a  crossing,  to  unite  the  rails,  it  is  c€dled  a 
cross- frog" — *  Century  Diet.* 

Frog-pond.  This  word  seems  to  have  escaped  the  lexicographers. 
Meaning  obvious. 

1799  The  land  adjoining  and  including  Frog  Pond,  situated  in 
said  town  of  Xewburj'port. — Mass,  Mercury y  Feb.  19. 

1799  The  hero  who  performed  such  wonders  at  the  Kensington 
(Phila.)  frog-pond.— The  Aurora,  Phila.,  May  28. 

1825  Winkin*  away,  jess  hke  so  many  milk  adders  at  a  frog- 
pond. — JohnNeal,  *  Brother  Jonathan,'  L  143. 

1829  The  centre  [of  the  district]  had  been  discovered  exactly  in 
the  centre  of  a  frog-pond. — Sarah  J.  Hale,  *  American 
Sketches,'  p.  121  (Boston). 

1854  A  man  on  a  frog-pofid  in  a  rain-storm. — Yale  Lit.  Mag., 
xix.  363. 

1859  After  a  man  begins  to  attack  the  State-House,  when  he 
gets  bitter  about  tlie  Frog-Pond ,  you  may  be  sure  there  is 
not  much  left  of  him. — O.  W.  Holmes,  *  Professor  at  the 
Breakfast-Table,'  chap.  xi. 

FroUe.     A  hvely  "  spree." 

1767  Stolen,  a  Pigg  about  90  \\t.,  supposed  for  such  a  Frolick 
as  detected  at  Xew-york. — Boston  Post-boi/j  Dec.  28. 

1772  Since  the  above  instance,  the  ingenuity  of  some  of  those 
noctiuTial  SU>/-iroIick'trs  has  added  the  Dnun  and  Conk- 
shell,  or  Pope-hom,  to  their  own  natiu'al,  noisy,  abihties. — 
Boston-Gazette.  Feb.  3.     (X.E.J).) 

1789  They  were  both  staggering  home  from  a  froUc  on  a  thanks- 
giving eve. — *  American  Must  um."  v.  453. 

1817  This  operation  is  ahnost  always  the  subject  of  what  they 
term  a  frolic,  or  in  some  places  a  bee. — J.  Bradbury, 
*  Travels;  p.  292.     (X.E.D.) 

1824  [He  was]  charged  with  the  nuirder  of  a  yoimg  man.  while 
on  a  sleighing  frolic. — Franklin  Hirald,  March  16  (Green- 
field, Mass.). 
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Frolic — contd, 

1815  He  happened  to  get  both  eyes  gouged  out  yesterday  in  a 
frolic. — J.  K.  Paulding,  *  John  Bull  in  America,*  p.  218. 

1833  They  meant  to  have  a  reaping  frolic  when  the  com  should 
be  ripe.  It  should  be  a  picnic. — Harriet  Martineau, 
*  Briery  Creek/  p.  18.     (N.E.D.) 

1834  **  And  who  was  your  antagonist  in  this /roZic  f  "  ^^  Frolic! 
well  now,  it's  what  I  would  call  a  regular  row.'* — *  The 
Kentuckiau  in  New  York,'  i.  61  (N.Y.). 

1854  We  had  no  say  in  the  matter,  but  we  were  amazed,  and 
stood  back,  as  conunon  people  say,  like  poor  folks  at  a 
frolic. — Mr.  Clayton  of  Delaware,  U.S.  Senate,  June  15 : 
Gong.  Globe,  p.  1000,  App. 

Frosted.     Frost-bitten. 

1807  Two  more  of  my  men  got  badly  frosted. — Pike,  *  Sources 
of  the  Mississippi '  (1810),  ii.,  App.  29.     (N.E.D.) 

1839  You  appear  very  cold.  I  fear  you  are  frosted. — *  History 
of  Virgil  A.  Stewart,'  p.  28  (N.Y.). 

1839  They  infonned  him  that  the  negroes  had  arrived  some 
days  before,  and  were  badly  frosted. — Id.,  p.  91. 

Frost-flsh.     The  tom-cod. 

1634  Th'  Frost  fish  and  the  Smelt.— W.  Wood,  *  New  Eng. 
Prosp.'    (1865),  p.  36.     (N.E.D.) 

1792  Frost- fish  are  taken  with  wooden  tongs,  and  black  eels 
in  cylindrical  baskets. — Jeremy  Belknap,  *  New  Hamp- 
shire,' iii.  90. 

Frowy.     Musty,  stale, 

1579    Tliey . . .  .like  not  of  the  froxme  fede. — Spenser,  *  Shepherd's 

Calendar,'  July.     (N.E.D.) 
1856    This  'ere   butter's  a  leetle  grain  froxvy. — *  Widow  Bedott 

Papers,'  No.  7. 
1860     Mrs.  D   is  a  decent  housekeeper,  and  so  her  bread  is  not 

sour,    her   butter   not   froxaj,    &c. — Mrs.    Stowe,    *  Little 

Foxes,'  p.  117.     (N.E.D.) 

Fugacious.     Fugitive.     1651,    N.E.D.     Now  obs.  in  Engletnd. 

1826     As  greedily  as  a  bailiff  possesses  liimself  of    a  fugacious 

captain. — Sydney  Smith,  in  tJie  Edinburgh  Review. 
1846     I  will  not  pennit  any  such   fugacious  scandal  against  any 

liigli  executive  officer. — Mr.   Westcott  of  Florida  in  the 

U.S.  Senate,  AprU  22  :    Gong.  Globe,  p.  709. 
1850     A  fugacious   bill    for  the  capture  of  runaway  negroes. — 

Mr.  Beaton  of  Missouri,  U.S.  Senate,  April  8  :    id.,  p.  657. 
1860     This  fugacious  exploit  will  be  [Gen.  Ortega's]  only  victory 

upon    the    royal    occupant    of    the    Escurial. — Richmond 

Enquirer,  May  1,  p.  1/3. 
1860     The  fugariou.s  wuinau  was  tracked  to  Caneiuah. — Oregon 

Argua,  July  7. 
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Fuflemaii.  (Originally  flugelmaii.)  In  its  applied  meaning,  a 
political  leader. 

1802  He  did  not  come  to  New  York  to  get  it  corrected  and 
amended  by  the  centre  flugelman  of  all  mischief. — *  Letters 
to  Alex.  Hamilton,'  p.  8. 

1814  Like  the  flugelman  of  a  regiment,  he  over-acts  the  move- 
ments which  he  would  excite  in  others.  —  W.  Taylor, 
Monthiy  Review,  Lxxiv.  271.     (X.E.D.) 

1827  We  propose  Lord  Nugent  as  a  political  flugelnuin, — Sydney 
Smith,  '  Works  '  (1859),  ii.  120.     (X.E.D.) 

1835  Keep  your  eye  on  the  f ugh  man, — *  Col.  Crockett's  Tour,' 
p.  24  (Plula.). 

1841  I  €dways  observed  the  instructions  of  the  mihtia  captain  to 
liis  beginners  in  the  manual  exercise  ;  I  kept  my  eye  upon 
the  ftigleman. — Mr.  Benton  of  Missouri  in  the  Senate, 
Jan.  26  :    Cof^.  Globe,  p.  1 19,  App. 

1850  I  do  not  recognize  the  honorable  member  and  his  half 
a  dozen  compeers  on  this  floor  as  my  file-leaders,  or  as 
my  fuglemen  in  this  campaign. — ^Ir.  Winthrop  of  Mass., 
House  of  Kepr.,  Feb.  21  :    id.^.p.  191,  App. 

Full  chiseL     Strenuously  ;    at  full  tilt. 

1832  I  met  an  express  coming  on  full  chisel  from  Pluladelphia. — 
Seba  Smith,  *  Major  Jack  Downing.'  p.  168  (1860). 

1836  He  talks  full  chi^l,  hke  a  Guinea  hen.— Pliila.  Public 
Ledger,  Dec.  10. 

1837  He  then  cut  stick  for  his  lodgings,  and  in  about  an  hour 
returned  full  chisel ,  followed  by  a  strapping  nigger. — Id., 
March  6. 

1846  Hosy  he  cimi  down  stares  full  chizzle,  hare  on  eend  an  cote 
tales  fl^-in.  *  Biglow  Papers,'  Xo.  1. 

1856  I  intend  to  go  into  it,  and  sarve  the  Lord,  now,  full  chiseL 
— Mrs.  Stowe,  '  l>red,'  cliap.  xxiii. 

1856  Brom  went  '"full  chi,>\l  "  to  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
prayed  sureties  for  the  peace  a^tunst  Barent. — Knicker- 
bocker Mag.y  xlviii.  440  (Oct.). 

1856  A  friend  of  ours,  passing  a  house,  obsersed  a  cliild  at  the 
door  with  what  he  considered  a  very  dangerous  plaything, 
namely,  a  chisel ;  and  accordingly  stepped  in  to  inform 
the  parent.  '*  Madam,"  said  lie.  **  are  you  aware  that  yoiu* 
cliild  has  got  the  chisel  ?  '  '*  Why,  the  mercy  on  me  !  " 
exclaimed  the  mother  ;  '*  well,  I  knew  somethSng  was  the 
matter,  for  the  child  lias  been  ailing  a  long  time."  The 
child  was  probably  **  going  it  full  chisel  '  at  that  very 
moment. — Id.,  656  (Dec). 

1878  The  only  way  to  get  that  fellow  to  heaven  would  be  to 
set  out  to  drive  him  to  hell  ;  then  he'd  turn  and  run  up  the 
narrow  way  full  chisel. — Mrs.  rStowe,  *  I*oganue  People,' 
chap.  ix. 

Fumble-fOOt.     A  weed  wliich  entangles  the  feet. 

1804  The  principle  (sic)  things  which  prevent  the  g^o\^th  of 
cabbages  are  the  funtbk  foot,  bo  called,  iirubs,  and  hcc. — 
The  Balance,  May  15,  p.  15G  (Uuclsuu,  X.Y.). 
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Funeraly^not  one's.    Not  one's  aSair:    what  in  law  is  tenned 
'*  Bee  inter  alios  acta.*' 

1854  A  boy  said  to  an  outsider  who  was  making  a  great  ado 
during  some  impressive  mortuary  ceremonies,  **  What  are 
you  crying  about  ?  Ws  none  of  your  funeral," — Oregon 
Weekly  Times,  Nov.  25. 

1867  ''It's  none  of  my  funeral,  I  know,"  said  Miss  C. — Mrs. 
Whitney,  *  A  Summer  in  L.  Goldthwaite's  Life,'  p.  183 
(Bartlett). 

1877  Senator  Barnum  asked  Blaine  how  he  liked  the  news  from 
Ohio.  *  *  O,  that  isn't  my  funeral,  I  want  you  to  imderstand,' ' 
replied  the  Maine  Senator. — Hartford  Times,  Oct.  17 
(Bartlett). 

1878  "  You're  old  enough  to  know  better'n  to  marry  a  feller 
like  him."  **  Well !  where's  the  harm  on't  if  we're  both 
on  us  suited  ?  It's  our  own  funeral,  I  guess." — Rose  T. 
Cooke,  *  Happy  Dodd,'  chap,  xxvii. 

1896  It  ain't  any  o'  your  funeral,  I  guess,  if  I  did  turn  [the  clock] 
back. — Ella  Higginson,  *  Tales  from  Puget  Soimd,'  p.  184. 

Fur  fly,  to  make  the.     To  whip  one's  opponent ;    to  make  a  big 
commotion. 

1825  If  my  New  York  master  only  had  hold  o'  him,  he'd  make 
the  feathers  fly, — John  Neal,  *  Brother  Jonathan,'  i.  94. 

1846  "  She  better  not  come  a  cavortin'  bout  me  with  any  of 
her  rantankerous  carryins  on," ... .  and  he  made  a  threaten- 
ing gesture,  as  much  as  to  say  he'd  make  the  fur  fly  if  she 
did, — '  Chronicles  of  Pineville,'  p.  178. 

1846  I  throwed  the  licks  into  him  right  and  left,  and  I  made 
tJie  fur  fly,  I  tell  you. — *  Quarter  Race  in  Kentucky,'  &c., 
p.  94. 

1853  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  would  larrup  some  of  your  neighboimj 
a  little,  and  make  their  fur  fly,  they  would  let  you  alone. — 
Daily  Morning  Herald,  St.  Louis,  Marcli  4. 

1855  The  money  would  have  to  be  planked  right  down  on  the 
nail,  and  the  liair  wotdd  fly  somewhere.  —  Seba  Smith, 
*  Major  Jack  Downing,'  p.  437  (1860). 

1862  He  had  been  all  smnmer  buildin  a  hull  lot  of  iron  plated 
monsters,  and  ef  the  war  didn't  come  to  an  end  too  soon, 
they  would  tnake  the  fur  fly. — '  Major  Jack  Downing's 
Letters,'  Nov.  22. 

1 888  There  may  bo  a  few  perhaps  ^\•ho  fail 

To  SCO  it  in  quite  tliis  light ; 
But  whni  the  fur  flies,  1  had  rather  bn 
Tiic  outside  dog  in  the  fight. 
Mrs.  Cluster,  *  Tenting  on  the  Plains,'  p.  267. 

1888  VV^ait  until  the  National  C'onventioii,  and  you  will  see 
the  hir  fly  from  the  Cleveland  liide. — Denver  Republican, 
Feb.  29  (Farmer). 
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Fust  and  Feathers.    A  nickname  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott. 

1860  We  have  a  magnificent  turkey ;  N.  sajrs  he*s  her  beau, 
and  that  "  Fuss-and-F easier 8  "  has  more  reel  style  than 
any  man  who  ever  lived. — Knick,  Mag.,  Ivi.  359  (Oct.). 

1861  I  am  General  S — ,  whose  deeds  of  fame 
Have  added  fuss  and  featJiers  to  my  name. 

Verses  in  the  Bichmond  Efiquirer,  Feb.  5,  p.  4/1. 

Fyke  fence.     See  quotation. 

1858  To  the  uninitiated  I  would  describe  a  fyke  fence  as  a  string 
of  twigs,  of  a  Iieavy  growth,  made  like  the  panels  of  a 
fence,  and  fastened  to  poles  driven  into  the  mud. — Harper's 
Weekly,  April  24. 

Fyke  net.     A  hoop  or  bow  net. 

1679  The  name  Fuyck  or  hoop-net,  as  applie^o  Albiuiy,  occurs 
in  a  voyage  to  New  Netherland. — *  Memoirs  of  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society,'  i.  319. 

1«32  During  the  period  [preceding  1664]  Albany  bore  Jilso  the 
popular  nickname  of  Fuyck,  which  means  hoop-net,  in 
reference  to  their  use  of  it  in  fishing. — Watson's  *  Historic 
Tales  of  Xew  York,'  p.  17. 

1860  The  large  bow-nets  in  Xew  York  harbour,  used  for  catching 
sliad,  are  called  shctd- fykes  (Bartlett). 


Gag  billy  Gag  law.     One  limiting  debate,  or  suppressing  scandals. 

1798  Query  have  the  Cherokees  any  gag-hill  ?  —  The  Aurora, 
Phila.,  Aug.  1. 

1798  If  the  people  of  Constantinople  were  so  severe  with  a  boy 
for  gagging  a  fowl,  how  would  they  proceed  with  the  old 
woman  who  should  gag  a  whole  nation. — Id.,  Aug.  17. 

1798  ^^  The  Gag  Bill,''  so  called,  providing  against  scandalous 
and  seditious  publications,  was  approved  by  President 
Jolm  Adams,  July  14,  and  printed  in  the  Aurora,  Dec.  13. 

1799  — ^To  induce  the  people  to  believe  standing  armies  are 
blessings,  that  the  gag  law  is  a  blessing  (for  so  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  ^Ir.  Gallatin,  said),  &c. — Speech  of  Mr. 
Dennis  in  Congress. — Id.,  Feb.  16. 

1799  The  gag  law  is  either  destitute  of  that  impartial  spirit 
which  OTight  to  characterize  every  law,  or  &c. — Id., 
AprU  15. 

1800  They  have  harrowed  the  feelings  of  the  people  by  gag- 
hills,  btamp-acts,  and  land-taxes,  and  hatehelled  them  with 
prosecutions,  fines,  and  iniprisomiients. — /f/.,  Oct.  20. 

1805  I  remember  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  among  those  who 
exclaimed  against  what  was  called  the  ''gag  law,'' — Mass, 
Spy,  July  10. 
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Gag  bill,  Gag  law— con^. 

1808  I  would  not  repeal  it,  though  it  should  raise  a  clamor 
as  loud  as  my  gag-law, — J.  Q.  Adams,  *  Works '  (1854)^ 
ix.  604.     (N.E.D.) 

1810  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  majority  in  Congress  will  extend  the 
Gag  Rule  to  fiddles,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  musical  instru- 
ments.— Mass,  Spy,  Feb.  7. 

1812  People  who  clamored  violently  against  Mr.  Adams's 
*'  gag-law  *'  in  '99. — Boston-Gazette,  Sept.  14  :  from  the 
Messenger, 

1841  The  term  was  applied  also  to  a  rule  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Henry  Clay.  Mr.  Randolph  wfiurmly  denounced 
it  as  a  gag  law,  Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  this  modem  gag 
law  was  more  odious  than  the  old  sedition  law. — Cong. 
Globe,  p,  210, 

1846  It  is  well  laiown  that  this  bill  passed  through  the  other 
body  tmder  the  operation  of  the  gag-law, — Mr.  Mangum 
of  N.  Carolina  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  July  6  :    id.,  p.  1064. 

Gall.     Impudence. 

1891  With  infinite  **  gall,''  he  opened  an  office  for  the  sale  of 
"  original  packages  "  only  a  few  feet  away. — T?ie  Voice 
(N.Y.),  July  31.     (N.E.D.) 

Gall  (cypress  galls,  &c.).     See  Preface. 

Galllnipper.     A  very  largo  kind  of  mosquito. 

1801         These  Gallinippers  are  a  noble  breed. 
Sent  down  on  earth  to  buz  and  feed, 
With  monstrous  paunches,  and  with  wings  of  lace : 
Who  toil  not  for  themselves,  or  earn  their  food. 
But  suck  the  hungry  peasant's  blood, 
'jMongst  tiny  gnats  a  giant  race. 

'  The  Port  Folio,'  i.  40  (Phila.). 
1810    Many  of  the  largest  size  of  musquitoes  are  called  gannipera, 

— F.  Cmuing, '  Tour,'  p.  275  (Pittsburgh). 
1818     Smaller  flies,  from  the  gallinipper  to  the  moschetto,  began 

to  muster. — Sporiifig  Mag.,  i.  261.     (N.E.D.) 
1823     A  cutter,  forming  part  of  an  expedition  against  pirates, 
"  was  named  the  Galley  Nipper.'' — Missouri  Intelligencer, 
March  18. 
1830     In  enumerating  the  delights  of  Calcutta,  I  have  omitted 
mentioning  mosclietoes  and  sand  flies,  as  we  grow  as  good 
of   both  as  can  be   found    there,  as  well  as  gallinippers. 
N.  Dana,  '  A  Mariner's  Sketches,'  p.  65. 
1826     Musquitoes  aboimd  here.     I  have  just  killed  a   *' galli- 
nipper.'' — John  Kandolph   to  Dr.    Brockenbrough,   from 
England,  July  16.—^  Life,'  ii.  271  (1851). 
1836     Tlie  editor  of  the  Mobile  Advertiser  [considers  Mr.  Bynum's 
threat]  to  make  tlie  portly  Alderman  Barnes  walk  into  £Ui 
augcr-liole  as  equivalent  to  the  spectacle  of  a  gallinipper 
packing     [peeking]    at    the    Ro«k    of    Gibraltar. — Phila. 
Public  Ledger,  Aug.  1. 
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GaOiiiipper— ootud. 

1839  I  deeire  those  who  come  hereafter  may  bring  healing  in 
their  wings,  and  not  the  appetites  and  proboscee  of  gcdli- 
nippers.  (Note).  G<Ulinipper  is  the  common  name  for  a 
large  species  of  moscheto  in  the  West. — Blr.  Underwood 
of  Kentucky,  House  of  Repr.,  Jan.  16 :  CongressiotitU 
Globe,  p.  375,  App. 

1840  Speaking  of  "  moschetos  *'  (which  you  spell  in  a  confoun- 
dedly affected  manner)  did  you  ever  see  a  gallinipper  ? — 
Daily  Pennant,  St.  Louis,  Sept.  29. 

1841  Had  he  not  endeavoured  to  analyze  the  vocahsm  of  gaUi- 
nippers  ?-^.  C.  Xeal,  *  Peter  Ploddy,'  &c.,  p.  8. 

1842  The  gaUinxppers  of  Florida  are  said  to  have  aided  the 
Seminoles  in  appalling  our  armies. — Mrs.  Ki^and, 
*  Forest  Life,'  i.  184. 

a.  1853  Winter  brings  gaUinippers  of  a  sharper  bite  than  fleas 
or  musquitoes. — Dow,  Jun.,*  Patent  Sermons,*  iv.  190. 

1853     Resolutions  were  passed denouncing  all  banks,  great 

and  small,  from  the  gallinipper  up  or  down,  whichever  you 
please. — ^Mr.  Fickhn  of  Illinois,  House  of  Repr.,  Jan.  14 : 
Cong,  Globe,  p.  304. 

1859  This  is  a  great  country,  and  very  productive,  if  you  count 
as  **  produce  "  thunder  and  lightning,  hailstorms,  mud, 
crawfish,  flies,  mosquitoes,  and  **  gallon-nippera.'' — Letter 
from  Illinois  to  the  Oregon  Argus,  Aug.  13. 

1866  Such  bores  I  style  Bores  *"  G.,"  which  stands  for  GaUi- 
nippers.—Chevies  H.  Smith,  *  Bill  Arp,'  p.  16. 

1888     Our  rainwater  was  full  of  gaUinippers  and  pollywogs 

[The]  banks  of  mud  all  bred  mosquitoes,  or  gaUinippers, 
as  the  d€U'kies  called  them. — Mrs.  Custer,  *  Tenting  on  the 
Plains,'  pp.  76-77. 

Gallowses.     Braces;    suspenders.     Bailey,  1730-6.     N.E.D. 

1806  It  must  be  very  handy  to  have  shoulder-straps  instead 
of  gaUowses, — besides,  gallows  is  an  ugly  name. — *  Spirit 
of  the  PubUc  Joumab/  p.  154  (Bait.). 

1824  Many  of  us  wore  gallowses,  sat  behind  the  singers,  and 
had  the  choice  to  wear  shoes  or  go  barefoot. — The  Micro- 
scope, March  6  (Albany). 

1834  The  other  singularity  is  that  [the  Weehawk  people]  wear 
no  gaUowses,  or  suspenders. — Robert  C.  Sands,  *  Writings,* 
ii.  282(N.Y.). 

1839  Have  you  heem  of  a  machine  for  fastening  your  gallowses 
behind  ? — Hai-ana  (X.Y.)  Republican,  July  31. 

1843  [He  wore]  one  ^'gaUus''  strained  to  keep  up  his  greasy 
and  raggy  breeches. — R.  Carlton,  *  The  New  Rirchase.' 
ii.  89. 

1847  Is  it  not  enough  that  we  have  "  suspenders  "  or  '*  gallotvses,^' 
as  our  juvenile  nomenclature  used  to  have  it  ? — Knicfc. 
Mag.,  xxix.  386  (April). 

1848  Ef  I  could  only  come  across  that  ere  Vermonter,  wliich  I 
was  took  in  by,  if  I  wouldn't  spile  his  picter,  bust  my 
boots  and  gallotcses. — *  Stray  Subjects,'  p.  168. 
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Gallowses— tjon/{/. 

1850  The  boys displayed   their  bran  new   "  gaOowaes,^* — 

Knick,  Mag,y  xxxv.  24  (Jan.). 

1854  Here's  my  hat.  Squire,  and  you  shall  have  my  gaUu9»es 
as  soon  as  I  can  get  at  'em. — Id,^  xliii.  50  (Jan.). 

1854  Next  is  something  that  you  all  ought  to  have,  gentlemen  : 
a  lot  of  good  gallowses,  sometimes  called  suspenders. — 
San  Francisco  News,  n.d. 

1857  Between  seven  and  eight  [the  Yankee  boy]  suspends  his 
trowsers  by  strings,  which  he  calls  ^*  galluses,** — Knick, 
Mag.,  xlix.  530  (May). 

Galoot.     A  fellow.     Originally  a  raw  young  soldier.     (SeeN.E.D.) 

1888  The  eyes  of  the  old  galoots  steuted  out  of  their  heads,  and 
they  vamosed  the  ranche,  I  c«ui  tell  you. — Mr^.  Custer, 
*  Tenting  on  the  Plains,'  p.  49. 

\*  See  also  Appendix  IX. 

Gambrel-roof.  See  quot.  1858.  A  gambrel  is  a  crooked  piece  of 
wood,  on  which  butchers  hang  up  the  carcases  of  beasts  by 
the  legs :  Kay's  *  English  Proverbs,'  ed.  1813,  p.  96,  in 
explanation  of  the  saying,  "  Soon  crooks  the  tree  that  good 
gainbrel  would  be." — Blount  has  cambren,  and  the  Scottish 
variant  is  cammock. 
1765     To  be  sold,  a  large  building  with  two  upright  Stories  and  a 

Gambrel  Roof. — Mass.  Gazette,  Dec.  19. 
1 824     In  a  gainbrel-roofd  house,  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
Siie  dwelt  with  a  heart  void  of  ctire. 
The  Microscope,  Feb.  21  :    from  the  Providence  Journal, 

1851  Hero  and  there  was  a  house  in  the  then  new  style,  three- 
storied,  with  gambrel  roof  and  dormer  windows. — Sylvester 
Judd,  '  Margaret,'  p.  30.     (N.E.D.) 

1858  Know  old  Cambridge  ?     Hope  you  do. — 
Bom  there  ?     Don't  say  so  I     I  was,  too. 
(Born  in  a  house  with  a  gambrel-roof. — 
Standing  still,  if  you  must  have  proof. — 
Gambrel  ? — Gambrel  ? — Let  me  beg 
You'll  look  at  a  horse's  liinder  leg, — 
First  great  angle  above  the  hoof, — 
That's  the  gambrel  ;   hence  gambrel-roof.) 

*  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,'  chap.  xii. 
1858     Poom   on    "The   Old    Gambrel-Roof.''— Knick.    Mag.,   Hi. 
473  (Nov.). 

Gander-pulling.  A  survival,  in  the  South,  of  the  brutal  old 
Kelso  custom  of  "  plucking  at  a  goose  "  :  as  to  which  see 
Brand's  '  Popular  Antiquities  '  (1849),  iii.  40. 

1834  Cock-fights,  shooting-matches,  gander-pidlings,  and  horse- 
races had  become  more  frequent  in  the  mountains. — 
'  Xovellettes  of  a  Traveller,'  ii.  162  (N.Y.). 

1840  "A  Gander 'pulH  ng ''  is  inimitably  described  by  A.  B. 
Longs treet  in  *  Georgia  Scenes.' 

1813     Huliburton.     (N.E.D.) 
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Gander-pulling— conid. 

1852  A  gander-puUxng  is  described  in  *  As  Grood  as  a  Comedy/ 
pp.  114-121  (Phila.). 

1856  John,  the  ^eldest  son,  adopted  the  ancient  and  honorable 
profession  of  a  loafer.  To  lie  idle  in  the  sun,  in  front  of 
some  small  grogshop,  to  attend  horse-races,  cock-fights, 

and   gander- puUings, were    plecksures     to    hinL — Mrs. 

Stowe,  *  Dred,*  chap.  viiL 

Gang  of  saws.     See  quotations. 

1821  [I  saw]  in  one  of  the  mills  what  is  called  a  gang  of  saws  ; 
that'^is,  a  sufficient  number  to  convert  a  log  into  boards 
by  a  single  operation. — T.  D wight,  *  Travels,'  iii.  217. 

1883     A  ''gang,''  as  a  set  of    saws    is  called, arranged    at 

different  intervals. — Harper's  Mag,,  p.  824.     (N.E.D.) 

Gangling.     Moving  loosely  and  clumsily.     Scotch. 

1845  A  long,  slab-sided,  gangling  fellow  from  the  Western 
reserve. — Comehiis  Mathews,  *  Writings,'  i.  20. 

1854  A  loose,  gangling  figiu*e  hke  you,  Sam,  ought  to  see  no  great 
difficulty  in  anji^liing  being  onjointed. — Baldwin,  'Flush 
Times,*  p.  168. 

1861  When  that  long,  gangling  form  swings  itself  into  the  ^Vllito 
House  door. — Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal,  Jan. 

Ganty.     [Xot  in  the  dictionaries.] 

1772  A  mare  is  described  as  **  a  ganty  lofty  carriage  Beast." — 
Advt.,  Mass,  Gazette,  Jan.  30. 

Gar.     A  fish.     See  1823. 

1765     'Tis  fuU  of  large  fish,  as  cats,  yarr,  mullets. — J.  Bartram, 

*  Joiu-nal,'  Dec.  27.     (X.E.D.) 

1823  **  At  the  mouth  of  tliis  creek  we  saw  the  remains  of  several 
gar  fish  (esox  osseus)/' — The  fisli  described. — E.  James, 

*  Rocky  Mountain  Expedition,'  ii.  154  (Phila.). 

1829  [The  scratching  instruments]  most  in  fashion  were  formeil 
out  of  the  teeth  of  the  fish  called  Gar, — Basil  Hall,  '  Travels 
in  N.  America/  iii.  294. 

1846  The  alligator  gar  grows  to  the  enormous  length  of  fifteen 
feet  ;  its  iiead  resembles  the  alligators'  ;  within  its  wide- 
extended  jaws  glisten  inn\nnerable  rows  of  teeth. — T.  B. 
Thorpe,  *  Mysteries  of  the  Backwoods,*  p.  .*^8. 

1856  We  have  a  great  many  gars,  sharks,  shei^jis  lieads,  &e., 
in  the  pond. — Brigham  Young,  March  2 :  *  Journal  of 
Discourses,'  iii.  22(3. 

Gar-broth.     A  broth  made  from  gar-fish  (?) 

1833  The  Gar-broth  people  are  cluttering  up  the  comitry  here- 
abouts so  ftvst  that  no  n\an  will  be  able  to  do  as  lie  pleases 
much  longer. — J.  K.  Paulding,  '  The  Banks  of  the  Ohio,' 
ii.  85  (Lond.). 

1833  I  say  his  gentility  wont  serve  his  turn  here,  nor  his  gar- 
broth. — 1(1.,  ii.  215. 

1833  If  I  hadn't  sooner  eat  garbruth  with  a  real  nigger. — hi., 
iii.  51. 

N  2 
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Garden  sass.    Vegetables.     (See  also  Long  sass.) 

1833  I  wanted  cabbage  or  potatoes,  or  most  any  kind  of  garden 
sarse, — John  Neal,  *  The  Down-Eiwters,'  i.  91. 

[1862  You  git  my  son,  of  the  name  of  Conklin  Neppins,  which, 
though  brought  up  on  shore-aaas  exclusive, — that's  isters, 
clams,  an'  scollopses, — I  guess  few  can  beat  him  in  potry 
or  a-prosin',  nary  one. — Kntck,  Mctg,,  xl.  546.] 

1854  We  put  [the  land]  into  taters,  turnips,  beets,  and  all 
kinder  garden  aasa, — H.  H.  Riley,  *  iPuddleford,'  p.  118 
(N.Y.). 

1857  They  get  so  that  fruit,  and  all  kinds  of  garden  sattce,  are  no 
rarity  to  them. — Brigham  Young,  Aug.  2 :  *  Journal  of 
Discourses,'  v.  98. 

1859  We  carried  back  with  us  a  basketful  of  green  peas,  lettuce, 
and  onions.  Tliis,  we  beheve,  is  about  as  early  as  they  have 
such  *'  garden  sass  "  in  the  White  Settlements. — Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Cherry  Creek,  Kansas  Terr.,  June  18. 

Garget.     See  1792. 

1788  Garget,  sow-thistle,  &c.~M.  Cutler,  *  Life,'  &c.  (1888), 
i.  422.     (N.E.D.) 

1792  The  Garget  (phytolacca  decandra)  is  a  valuable  plant. 
Its  berries  yield  a  beautiful  purple  juice. — Jeremy  BeUmapy 
'  New  Hampshire,'  iii.  125. 

1 826  The  root,  commonly  called  Garget,  will  kill  horses,  when  only 
a  small  quantity  is  eaten. — Mass.  Spy,  June  7. 

1826  Unless  what  B.  Tabor  calls  garget  is  very  different  from  the 
vegetable  bearing  [that]  name  with  us,  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  it  would  produce  any  serious  effects. — Id,, 
July  26. 

Garter-snake. 

1775  The  black-snake,  the  bead-snake,  the  garter-snake,  &c. — 
Andrew  Bumaby,  *  Travels  in  N.  America,'  p.  10.    (N.E.D.) 

1789  He  was  unable  to  prevent  swallowing  a  garter-snake, 
which  was  gliding  down  the  water. — Maryland  Journal, 
Sept.  4. 

1797  The  black  snake  devoured  anotlier,  of  the  species  called  the 
garter-snake,  only  six  inches  sliorter  than  himself. — Mass. 
Spy,  Oct.  25. 

1800  1  wish  to  defend  a  very  harmless  and  useful  reptile.  I  mean 
the  black  and  garter  snake.  They  are  the  farmer's  best 
friends. — The  Atirora,  Pliila.,  July  7. 

1825  [He]  worried  me,  as  you'd  worry  a  garter-snake,  till  I 
was  ready  to  snap  my  own  liead  off. — John  Neal,  *  Brother 
Jonathan,'  iii.  254. 

1829  [Here]  you  may  find  all  kinds  of  snakes,  from  the  pretty 
little  garter  snake  up  to  the  huge,  overgro^-n,  wampum- 
jawed  rattlesnake. — Mass.  Spy,  July  1  :  from  the  Platts- 
hurgh  Republican. 

1842  One  of  the  clerks  in  the  Baltimore  Post  Office,  on  opening 
a  bag  of  letters,  discovered  a  live  garter-snake. — Phila. 
Spirit  of  tJie  Times,  July  28. 

1858  He  was  about  seven  feet  tall,  and  as  tliin  as  a  garter-snake. 
— Knick.  Mag.,  li.  5  (Jan.). 
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Gat.     Empty  talk. 

1847     The  boys  said  tliat  was  all  gas  to  scfire  them  off. — Porter, 

*  Quarter  Race,  &c.,'  p.  120.     (N.E.D.) 

1850  [The  talk  about  a  dissolution  of  the  Union]  is  all  mere  gas^ 
€md  I  regret  that  some  portion  of  this  gas  has  entered  both 
ends  of  this  Capitol. — Mr.  Atcliison  of  Missouri,  U.S.  Senate, 
Aug.  2  :    Cong,  Globe ^  p.  1500,  Appendix. 

1855  Now,  when  we  want  anv'thing  aone  we  jist  come  together 
and  do  it  right  up,  and  no  mistake  ;  and  when  it's  done 
'tis  done,  %\ithout  buncomin'  and  ga.'^sin  on't  two  or  three 
days. — Kansas  Herald  of  Freedom,  8ept.  8,  2/4. 

Gaspar-goo. 

1810  A  fine  dish  of  gaspar-goo,  the  best  fish  I  liad  yet  tasted  of 
tlio  produce  of  the  Mis^is:5ippi. — F.  Cuming,  '  Tour,' 
p.  302  (Pittsburgh). 

Gate  money.     That  which  is  paid  at  the  door  or  gate  of  a  house  or 

field  of  entertainment. 
1909    The  information  of  the  average  fan  as  to  how  the  gate 

fiwney  is  divided  between  the  clubs  is  misty. — The  Dook^ 

keeper.  May. 

Gather.     To  associate,  to  unite  oneself. 

1855  '*  Why  don't  you  gather  with  the  Saints  ?  "  "  O,  I  €m:i 
poor  now  ;  but  I  would  very  much  hke  to  gather  with  them." 
— Brigliam  Young,  April  6  :  *  Joiunal  of  Discoiu^es,' 
u.  257. 

1855  A  poor,  miserable,  sinful  creature,  who  gathers  as  a  Saint, 
is  wor^:e  than  one  who  gathers  as  a  Gentile. — The  same, 
Oct.  8  :    id.,  iii.  120. 

Gawk.     To  stare  about  awkwardly. 

1785  We. .  .  .do  little  else  than  sit  in  the  cJiimney-comer, . . . . 
gawking  at  each  other    with  sorry  grimace. — M.  Cutler, 

*  l.ife,'  k'c.  (1S8S).  ii.  227.     (X.E.D.) 

1817  All  with  their  wives,  and  some  with  their  gaickifig  offspring. 
— Mass.  Spy,  April  2. 

Gay  Quaker.     A  quaker  dressing  less  soberly  than  otliers. 

1798  Her  dress  was  pretty  nearly  that  marked  as  "  gay  quakers  "  ; 
she  wore  a  wliitc  gown,  wliito  gloves,  green  petticoat,  and 
drab  cloak. — The  Aurora.  l*hila.,  Nov.  6. 

Gaz.     The  French  spelling,   once  ciu-rcnt    in  Philadelphia,  still 

survives  in  pronunciation  in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 
1794     Mr.  B.  will  now  be  obliged  to  look  elsewhere  for  his  qaz. — 
Gazette  of  the  U.S.,  Phila..  May  31. 

1799  The  extrication  of  gaze^  from  putrifying  matter. — The 
Aurora,  Phila.,  March  28. 

1808  O'er  great,  o'er  small  extends  his  pli^sic  laws. 

Empalms  the  empvrean  or  dissects  a  qaz. 

Joel  Barlow,  *  Columbiad,'  iv.  456.     (X.E.D.) 
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GewhillkillSy  Gee  whiz,  <&o.     Exclamations  of  surprue. 

1857     And  great  Gewhdlikins  /    wasn't  the  snow  peppering  down  ! 

—Knick,  Mag,,  1.  435  (Nov.). 
1909     *' Oee  whiz  T'  said  the  cook,  "but  €un*t  that  nice  !  "— 

Story  in  the  Living  Church,  Jan.  2,  p.  309. 

Geese,  A.     See  Feet,  A. 
Gee-string.     An  Indian's  waist-band. 

1878  Around  each  boy's  waist  is  the  tight  gee-string,  from  which 
a  single  strip  of  cloth  runs  between  the  limbs  from  front 
to  back.— J.  H.  Beadle,  *  Western  Wilds,'  p.  249. 

Gerrymander.  An  artful  mode  of  districting  a  portion  of  terri- 
tory for  pohtical  purposes.  Also  used  as  verb.  See  pcir- 
ticularly  1881. 

1812  Mr.  Hooper  described  the  figure  made  on  the  map  cm 
**  a  chart  traced  by  a  jack  o'  lantern  ;  a  plan  marked  out 
by  the  course  of  the  wind,  the  flight  of  a  bird,  or  the  wan- 
derings of  a  m€uiiac."  Mr.  Reddington  S€ud  that  "  the 
lines  by  which  the  county  of  Essex  w£w  divided  had  given 
to  one  district  of  that  coimty  a  figure  more  odious  than 
a  scorpion.'' — Mass.  Spy,  March  25. 

1812  The  same  paper  prints  a  short  article  from  the  Repertory 
entitled  "  Qerrymander  Senate.'' — Nov.  4. 

1812  There  are  some  votes  in  Middlesex  for  Mr.  Scattering ; 
and  some  returns  from  democratic  towns  are  not  made 
conformable  to  the  Qeri'ymander  law  of  last  February. — 
Boston-Qazette,  Nov.  23. 

1813  Essex  Gerrymander  District  Address.  This  address  is  as 
crooked  and  wicked  as  the  district  is  deformed. — Id., 
April  6. 

1813  The  term  Gerrymander  is  now  used  tliroughout  the  U.S. 
as  synonimous  (sic)  with  deception.  As,  when  a  man  has 
been  swindled  out  of  his  rights  by  a  villain,  he  says  he  has 
been  Gerrymandered. — Id.,  April  8. 
1813  Obituiu-y  notice  of  the  Gerrymander,  who  "  departed  tliis 
life  in  the  14th  month  of  his  age."  Coffin  with  Gerry- 
mander effigy.     Hymn : 

Hark  !  from  below  a  croaking  sound, 

Mine  ears,  attend  the  cry  ; 
Ye  Gerrymanders,  view  the  ground 
Where  you  must  shortly  He. 

Id.,  April  15  :    from  the  Salem  Gazette. 
1813     An  ofiicial  statement  of  the  returns  of  voters  for  senators 
give[s]  twenty  nine  friends  of  peace,  and  eleven  gerry- 
manders.— Mass.  Spy,  JMay  12. 

1813  The  manner  in  wliich  they  have  obtained  this  majority 
is  by  a  species  of  gerrymandering. — Id.,  June  2  :  from 
the  Columbian  Centinel. 

1814  [The  Embargo]  was  consigned  to  tiie  tomb  of  the  Gerry- 
manders with  much  funeral  pomp. — Id,,  May  4. 
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Ganynunder— eon^ 

1816  [They]  were  among  the  men  who  Gerrymandered  the  State. 
— /d..  Feb.  28  :    from  the  CerUinel. 

1821  [A  painted  sign]  presents  you  now  General  Washington, 
or  President  Jefferson,  then  a  Turk  or  an  Indian,  or  a  land- 
scai>e  ;  there  a  griftin,  a  dragon,  the  sea-serpent,  or  gerry- 
inander, — Article  in  Portsuwuth  Journal,  dated  Xaumkeag, 
July  23  :    Buckingliam,  *  Miscellanies,'  p.  48. 

1842  The  claim. . .  .that  Congress  may  break  into  our  territorial 
limits,  and  there  **  gerrymander  '*  our  States  into  just 
such  kind  of  Congressional  districts  as  may  please  the  fancy 
of  the  members  of  tliis  oody  from  other  States,  who  have 
never  seen  our  country. — Mr.  Kennedy  of  Indiana  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  April  27  :  Cong.  Olobe,  p.  317, 
App. 

1842  The  apportionment  bill  would  put  an  end  to  the  gerry- 
mandering system  for  p€urty  purposes. — Mr.  Kerr  of  Mary- 
land in  the  U.S.  Senate,  June  6  :    id.,  p.  584. 

1842  The  grand  gerrymandering  system  of  \\Tiiggery  has  com- 
menced in  the  [Pennsj'lvania]  senate. — Pliila.  Spirit  of 
the  Times,  July  11. 

1881  In  1812,  while  Elbridge  Gerry  was  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Democratic  legislature,  in  order  to  secure 
an  increased  representation  in  the  State  Senate,  districted 
the  State  in  such  a  way  that  the  shape  of  the  towns  [town- 
ships] forming  such  a  district  in  Kssex  county  brought 
out  a  territory  of  regular  [irregular  ?]  outline.  This  w£is 
indicated  on  a  map  which  Russell,  the  editor  of  the  *  Con- 
tinent,* hung  in  his  office.  Stuart  the  painter,  obser\-ing 
it,  added  a  head,  wings,  and  claws,  and  exclaimed,  "  That 
will  do  for  a  salamander.**  **  Gerrymander  /  "  said  Russell, 
and  the  word  became  a  proverb. — 'Mem.  Hist.  Boston,' 
iii.  212.  (X.E.D.)  This  account  is  apparently  taken, 
though  not  word  for  word,  from  Buckingliam' s 
*  Specimens  of  Newspaper  Literature,*  ii.  91  (Boston, 
1850). 

Get  off.     To  utter,  to  pubUsh. 

1849     There  is  the  writing  of  one  who  tried  to  **  get  off,''  as  the 

boys    say,    sometliing    comic    on    everj'    occasion. —  Yale 

Lit.  Mag.,  xiv.  187. 
1853     When  we  pitched  into  tlie  editorial  business,  we  thouglit 

it  was  a  very  small  matter  to  "  get  off  "  a  magazine. — )(/., 

xix.  156. 
1858     Have  you  a  good  set  of  teeth,  wliitli  you  are  willing  to 

show  whenever  the  wit  of    tlie   company  gets  off  a   good 

thing  ?— J.  G.  Holland.  *  Titcomb's  Letters  '  (1873),  p.  58. 

(X.E.D.) 

Get  religion. 

1826  He  had  often  tried  to  **  get  religion.'^  as  the  i)lirase  is  here  ; 
he  had  laboured  as  Iiard  for  it  as  he  ever  had  at  rolling 
logs.— T.  Flint,  *  Recollections,'  p.  36. 
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Get  religion— con^:?. 

1834    He  had,  in  the  popular  phrase  of  the  country,  "  goi  religum.** 

— W.  G.  Simms,  ^Guy  Rivers/  ii.  84  (1837). 
1837     In  one  night,  sometimes  hundreds  would  be  converted, 

or  '*  get  religion,'* — Knick,  Mag.,  ix.  364  (April). 
1908     We  went  home  feelin'  like  we'd   ben   through  a  big  pro- 
tracted meetin'  and  got  religion  over  again. — *  Aunt  Jane 
of  Kentucky,*  p.  24. 
G'hal.     The  feminine  of  B'hoy,  q.i\ 

0.1848  Go  it,  all  ye  '' g'haUy'  and  all  ye  "  b'hoys,"  as  much 
as  you  can,  while  you  are  young. — Dow,  Jim.,  *  Patent 
Sermons,*  i.  107. 
1854  [They]  coolly  remarked  upon  my  short  statiure  and  atten- 
uated figiu'e,  and  wondered  **  if  that  httle  animal  was 
actually  a  man,  or  one  of  the  g'hcds  we  read  about." — 
Knick.  Mag.,  xliv.  165  (Aug.). 
1 867     One  of  the  glials,  wlio  liad  been  to  a  camp-meeting. — Oregon 

Weekly  Times,  Aug.  1. 
Gibe.     To  work  with,  to  work  in  harmony. 

1857     The  thread  is  cut  between  [the  United  States]  and  us 
[Mormons],  and  we  never  will  gybe  again ;    no,  never. — 
H.  C.  Kimball,  Sept.  20  :   '  Journal  of  Discourses,*  v.  251. 
1009     I  had  to  change  [the  first  Acf]   in  some  places  where  it 

didn't  gibe  with  the  rest. — 67.  Paid  Pioneer  Press ^  Jan. 
Gibe.     To  warj)  a  boat  round. 
1791     In  gibing  the  boat,  she  suddenly  overset  and    sunk. — 

Gazette  of  the  U.S.,  Phila.,  May  14. 
Gibe.     A  sidelong  motion  ;  a  sidelong  blow. 

1843  [The  river]  stretched  tranquilly  onwards,  undisturbed 
save  by  the  occasional  jibe  of  the  boom,  or  lazy  creak  of 
tlie  rudder  of  some  craft. — A.  K.  Silliman,  *  Gallop  among 
American  Scenery,*  p.  6. 
1851  After  an  untold  nimiber  of  stumbles  over  old  windfalls, 
and  jibes  from  the  limbs,  knots,  and  protruding  bouglis 
of  trees,  we  reached  [the  log  cabin].— -Jolm  S.  Springer, 
*  Forest  Life,*  p.  66  (N.Y.). 
Gig.     A  spear  for  harpooning  fish. 

1722  At  eacli  End  of  tlie  Canoe  stands  an  Indian,  with  a  Qig, 
or  pointed  Spear. — R.  B.,  '  History  of  Virginia.*  p.  131. 
(N.E.D.) 
1824  Said  the  American  skipper  to  his  mate,  brandishing  his 
fish-gig  (a  harpoon),  *'  Jack,  when  I  strike  the  Frenchman, 
you  stand  by  to  play  him." — Mass.  Spy,  Feb.  4. 
1851     He  hands  Jess  a  gig.     Now,  ses  he,  gig  him. — *  Adventures 

of  Simon  Suggs,*  &c.,  p.  197  (Phila.). 
1866  They  were  prevented  from  ascending  by  what  appears 
to  liave  been  an  ordinary  fish  gig.  —  Atlantic  Monthly^ 
p.  278  (March). 
1880  One  of  our  emigrants  had  brought  all  the  way  from 
Missouri  a  tliree-pronged  harpoon,  called  a  gig.  —  Peter 
H.  Burnett,  '  Recollections,'  p.  120. 
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OUderoy*S  Idtey  higher  than.  A  proverbial  expression  perhaps  of 
Scottish  origin.  The  original  Gilderoy  would  seem  to  nave 
been  a  Scot  who  got  into  trouble.  The  Rev.  E.  Cobham 
Brewer  {Notes  and  Queries,  7  S.  v.  357)  quotes  from  an  old 
ballad:— 

Of  Gilderoy  s€ie  fraid  they  ware, 

They  bound  him  mickle  strong, 
Tull  Edenburrow  tliey  led  him  tnair, 

And  on  a  gcdlows  hong  ; 
They  hong  him  high  abone  the  rest, 
He  was  so  trim  a  boy. 
He  adds  that  Gilderoy  hung  so  high,  he  looked  like  a  kite. 
[But  why  **  Gilderoy  s"^ kite  ?  "] 

1860  The  first  time  [Italy]  took  lur  new  toy  into  action,  slie 
got  it  knocked  higher  than  Gildcroif's  kik, — Mark  Twain, 

*  Innocents  Abroad,'  chap.  xxv. 

Gillita.     See  quotation.     Obsolete. 

1823  Sunday,  August  1st.  I  heard  the  Rev.  Dr.  Allison,  a 
judicious  CiUite,  (Note.)  Calvinists  are  here  called 
Gillitcs,  or  followers  of  the  late  Dr.  Gill.  [This  \^as  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.] — W.  Faux,  *  Memorable  Dajs,' 
p.  119  (Lond.). 

Gin^ling.     A  drink  composed  of  gin,  lemon,  and  other  ingredients. 
The  invention  of  it  has  been  attributed  to  John  Collins,  a 
waiter  at  Linmier's  Hotel  (now  extinct )  in  London  ;    but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  exercising  his  occupation  as 
early  as  1800,  and  the  word  is  no  doubt  of  American  origin. 
See  Sous  and  Queries,  6  S.  ii.  444,  Dec.  4,  ISSO. 
1800     [They]  were  sitting  in  a  cellar  kitclien  in  Grubbstreet, 
regahng   themselves   in   drinking  gin  slifuj  and   smoking 
segars. — Ma^ss.  Spt/,  July  9. 
1802     The  men  of  Ncwengla'nd  pass   their  eveniniis   by   their 
own  firesides.     Their  breakfasts  art*  not  of  wlii<k(\v  julep, 
nor  of  gin  sb'ng  ;    but  of  tea  and  cofftv. — /</.,  Aug.   4  : 
from  the  Xewport  (K.I.)  Mercnrif. 
1839     Punch,     gin     slings,     cocktails,     mint     julips. — Marryat, 

*  Diary  Amer.,'  i.  105.     (X.E.D.) 

1843  One  of  the  grand  Lroneral  coiniuitteo  on  drinking  gin- 
slings  and  secar-smoking. — Cornelius  Mathews,  '  Writings,' 
p.  44. 

1861  A  cabin  where  the  wa\'wom  traveler  may  regale  himself 
with  a  '*  brandy  smash  "  or  a  **  gin  sliug.'^ — Letter  to 
Oregon  Argtts,  Nov.  2. 

GiOSlinger.     1887,  1889.     See  X.E.D. 

Girt.    To  measure. 

1750  This  divides  into  five  brandies,  each  equal  to  a  large  tree, 
some  of  them  girting  round  about  eight  feet. — G.  Hughes, 

*  Barbadoes,'  p.  175.     (X.E.D.) 

1817  It  is  thought  [the  snake]  will  girt  about  throe  foet  round 
the  body,  and  his  stinir  i-  about  four  f»ft  in  loni^th. — M(is<:. 
Spif,  Aug.  20, 
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Girt— con^. 

1823  A  hog,  girting  six  feet  four|mche8,  and  length  nine  feet, 
was  shipped  for  New  Orleans. — Id,,  Nov.  26. 

1868  The  tree  "  girta  "  eighteen  and  a  hali  feet,  and  ^reads 
over  a  hundred. — *  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,' 
chap.  xii.     (N.E.D.) 

Girt.     To  squeeze.     Examples  1400-1895,  N.E.D. 

1817  Winding  his  body  round  both  the  tiger  and  the  tree  [tlie 
serpent]  girted  both  with  all  his  violence,  till  the  ribs  and 
other  bones  began  to  give  way. — Mass,  Spy,  Oct.  29  : 
from  the  Smith  Carolina  Telescope, 

1830  The  chest  girted  in  [by  a  corset]  till  breath  can  scarcely 
be  drawn. — Id.,  Sept.  15 :  from  the  Medico-ChirurgiccU 
Review, 

Give  away.     To  betray,  to  surrender. 

1862  [The  Sergeant  said  :]  Boys,  your  gfime  is  up  ;  Busy  Bill 
gave  it  away, — *  Southern  Hist.  Soc.  Papers  *  (1884),  xii. 
272. 

1878    N.E.D. 

Give  out.     To  be  exhausted  or  used  up. 

1832  Our  money  gave  md, — E.  C.  Wines,  *  Two  Yeturs  and  a  Half 
in  the  Navy,'  ii.  52  (Phila.). 

1833  Sometimes  these  valuable  companions  [house-dogs]  give 
out  on  tiie  road. . .  .The  horses  of  course  frequently  give 
out.^C,  F,  Hoffman,  *  A  Winter  in  the  Far  West,'  i.  44, 
45  (Lond.,  1835). 

1 84 1  Mr.  Lumpkin  of  Georgia  wished  to  state  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  gold  had  given  out  in 
Georgia.  On  the  contrary,  new  discoveries  were  constantly 
being  made. — U.S.  Senate,  Jan.  22  :  Cong,  Qlobe,  p.  110, 
App. 

1846  Brown's  horse  gave  out  entirely  to-day,  Ctfid  was  left  in  the 
road. — Edwin  Bryant,  *  What  I  Saw  of  Calif omia,*  p.  183 
(Lond.,  1849). 

1856  The  torches  gave  out,  and  the  party  was  left  in  utter  dark- 
ness.—W^  G.  Simms,  *  Eutaw,'  p.  37  (N.Y.). 

1856  A  new  leader  took  the  place  of  the  old  man  when  his  breath 
gave  out, — Olmsted,  *  Slave  States,'  p.  25.     (N.E.D.) 

1859  The  gold  gave  out,  and  it  strikes  me  that  the  necessity  for 
the  mint  has  gone  with  it. — Mr.  Toombs  of  Georgia,  U.S. 
Senate,  Fob.  22  :    Cong.  Globe,  p.  1214. 

1861  Tea,  coffee,  and  clothing  are  nearly  exhausted,  or  have, 
as  the  American  phrase  has  it,  "  given  out,'*  —  W.  H. 
RiLssell,  The  Times,  Sept.  24.     (N.E.D.) 

1888  The  table  was  a  subject  of  study ;  for  when  twenty 
[guests]  came,  the  dishes  gave  out. — ^Mrs.  Custer,  *  Tenting 
on  the  Plains,'  p.  230. 

1888  The  wood  gave  out,  and  A.  descended  for  more. — Id,^ 
p.  240. 
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Given  name.    A  person's  first  or  baptismal  name.     Cobbett  called 

this  a  Scotticism  (Bartlett). 
1833    Ah,  but  your  chriss*n  name  ;     your  given  name  f — John 

Neal,  *  The  Down-Easters/  i.  59. 
1835     Captain  John  Cook  (such  we  found  was  the  "  given  name  " 
and  patronymic  of  the  male  occupant). — C.  J.  Latrobe, 
*  The  Rambler  in  N.  America/  ii.  1 89  (Lond. ). 
1842     Ephraim  is  my  given  name,   Ephraim  Barker. — KnicJc, 

Mag,^  xix.  557  (June). 
1848     Hfdf  the  boys  [in  Mexico]  seem  to  rejoice  in  the  nombre 
(given    name)    of    Jos^Maria. — Richard    McSherry,    '  El 
Puchero/p.  178(1850). 
1862  "  Ef  your  name's  Biglow,  an'  your  given-name 

Hosee,"  sez  he,  "  it's  arter  you  I  came ; 
I'm  your  gr©t-gran'ther  multiplied  by  three. 

*  Biglow  Papers,'  Second  Series,  No.  6. 

Glade  of  haiL     [A  very  uncommon  phrase.] 

1806  The  gkule  of  hail  [in  Vermont],  which  was  about  one  mile 
wide. — Mass.  Spy,  Aug.  27. 

Glass  snake.  A  large  limbless  lizard,  Ophiosanrns  ventralis,  with 
a  very  brittle  t^  :  mentioned  in  Mortimer's  *  Nat.  Hist,  of 
N.  Carohna,'  1736.     (X.E.D.) 

1796  The  glass  snake. . .  .A  small  blow  with  a  stick  will  separate 
the  body,  not  only  at  the  place  struck,  but  at  two  or 
three  other  places,  the  muscles  being  articulated  in  a 
singular  manner. — Morse,  *  Am.  Geog,,'  i.  221.     (N.E.I).) 

1797  The  glass  snake  has  its  name  from  its  fragility.  This 
am'mal  is  said  to  be  so  brittle  that  it  will  break  into  several 
pieces  by  a  fall ;  and  the  pieces  are  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  uniting  again.  Mr  Catesby  mentions  a  snake  in 
Carolina,  which  did  break  into  threi^  or  four  pitx?es  by  a  fall ; 
but,  having  been  dead  for  some  time,  it  might  thus  become 
more  brittle. — Mass.  Spy,  Oct.  25. 

Globe-trotter.    1880,  1883,  N.E.D. 

1909  **  I  have  been  in  every  ciNnlized  country  on  earth,'*  said 
the  globe-trotter,  **  and,  would  you  believe  it,  I  have  met 
only  two  really  intelhgent  women."  **  Two  !  "  echoed  the 
beautiful  widow  in  surprijie  ;  **  why,  who  was  the  otlier  ?  " 
— Chieago  Daily  Sews,  Feb. 

1909  Most  globe-trotters,  in  their  hiuried  journey  across  seas 
and  continents,  have  no  time  to  bestow  on  anything  out- 
side of  the  beaten  tracks. — Technical  World  Magazine, 
Feb. 

Glorious  Fourth,  the.     The  Fourth  of  July. 

1827     We  did  not  celebrate  the  "  Glorious  Fourth  "  here. — H.  W 

Longfellow,  *  Life  '  (1891),  i.  121.     (X.E.D.) 
1862         I  say,  ole  boy,  it  ain't  the  Glorious  Fourth  ; 

You'd  oughto  lamed  'fore  tliis  wut  talk  wuz  worth. 

*  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  Series,  No.  2. 
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Gloves,   without.     Without   apology   or   ceremony.      Ray   (e<L 

1813)  has  "  To  handle  without  mittens." 
1828     The  Baltimore  Republican  Jiandlea  Mr.  C[lay]  with  gloves 

off. — Richmond  Enquirer,  May  20,  p.  3/4. 
1892    The  prophets  and  practitioners  of  the  naturalistic  school 

. .  .  .are  here  handled  withoiU  gloves. — The  Nation  (N.Y.), 

May  6,  p.  345/2.     (N.E.D.) 

Glover.     A  well  dressed,  affable  man. 

1854  I  have  always  found  [President  Franklin  Pierce]  a  very 
kind  and  agreeable  mam, — what  the  "rounders'*  in  New- 
York  would  term  a  **  glover.'' — Mr.  Mike  Walsh  of  N.Y., 
House  of  Repr.,  Jan.  17  :    Cofig.  Globe,  p.  1220,  Appendix. 

Glow-bug.     A  glow-worm  or  **  lightning-bug." 

1781  The  Glow-bug  both  crawls  and  flies,  and  is  about  half  an 
inch  long.  These  insects  fly  in  the  sununer  evenings, 
nearly  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  in  such  multitudes 
tliat  they  afford  sufficient  light  for  people  to  walk  by. — 
Samuel  Peters,  *  Hist,  of  Connecticut,'  p.  259  (Lond.). 

Go  omitted.  Such  expressions  as  **  the  dog  ivants  out  "  are  still 
common.     (See  also  Happen.) 

1784  It  is  more  than  probable  tliat  he  has  taken  [the  two 
mares]  to  Redstone,  as  he  intended  out  there,  and  was  heard 
to  say  that  he  wanted  two  Mares  to  take  with  him. — Advt., 
Maryland  Journal,  Dec.  14. 

Go  for  ago.  This  is  very  imusual,  though  in  line  with  way  for 
away,  most  for  abnost. 

1857  A  very  respectable  gentleman  in  Philadelphia  said  to  me 
a  while  go,  &c. — John  Taylor  at  tlie  Bowery,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Aug.  23  :    *  Journal  of  Discourses,'  v.  157. 

Go  ahead.  To  proceed.  Also  go-ahead  as  adj.,  developing  into 
go-aheadative ,  go-aheadutiveness,  &c. 

1835  [He]  buys  land  and  negroes,  and,  in  the  strong  phraseo- 
logy of  Crockett,  goes  ahead. — Ingraham, '  The  South  West,* 
ii.  94. 

183G     Now,  Jumble,  "  go  ahead.''— -Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  ii.  49  (Nov.). 

1838  [He]  could  go  backwards  like  a  crab,  as  well  as  ahead  like 
Crockett. — '  Harvardiana,'  iv.  235. 

1840  Ours  are  a  going-ahead  sort  of  people,  alwa5rs  on  a  gallop, 
and  have  at  all  times  more  things  upon  their  hands  than 
forty  times  tlieir  number  could  execute. — Mr.  Sevier  of 
ArkaiLsas  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Feb.  20 :  Congressional 
Clob(\  p.  180,  Appendix. 

1855  A  favorable  opportunity  opens  for  the  natural  activity 
and  go-aheadativeness  of  American  business  men. — N.Y. 
Times,  May  17  (Bartlett). 

1858  In  our  opinion,  America  is  a  dashing,  go-ahead,  and  highly 
progressive  country. — Philadelphia  Press,  July  24  (Bart- 
lett). 

1806  A  real  go-ahead  sort  of  a  fellow  as  ever  I  met  with. — Seba 
Smitli,  '  'Way  Down  East,'  p.  239. 
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Go  MhttA—conid. 

1868  Oo  ahead  is  of  American  origin,  and  is  used ....  where 
the  British  would  say  "all  right." — 'Nat.  Encycl./  i. 
618.     (X.E.D.) 

1869  The  go-aheadcUiveness  of  the  inhabitants  [of  Cliicago]  is 
only  equalled  by  the  go-aheadath'^ness  of  the  buildings. — 
H.  Deedes,  *Ten  Months  in  America.*  p.  60.     (X.E.D.) 

Go-as-you-please.     Unconfined  by  rules. 

1888  Texas  was  [in  1866]  a  go-as-you-please  State,  and  the  law- 
lessness was  terrible. . .  .The  lives  of  the  newly  appointed 
U.S.  officers  were  threatened  daily,  and  it  was  an  uneasy 
head  that  wore  the  gubernatorial  crown. — Mrs.  C\ister, 
*  Tenting  on  the  Plains,'  pp.  218-19. 

1890  Most  of  these  long  distance  matches  are  now  of  the  go-as- 
you-pka.^e  class. — CttUury  Mag,,  p.  207.     (N.E.D.) 

Go  back  of,  go  behind.     To  disregard  the  writing  for  the  sake 

of  ascertaining  the  fact.     This  plu*ase  was  in  every  one's 

mouth  during  the  Tilden-Hayes  controversy  of  1876.  when 

the  Electoral  Commission  declimMi  to  j/o6eA//i</ the  Louisiana 

returns. 

1839     I  do  not  desire  to  go  behind  these  proofs. — Mr.  Smith  of 

Maine  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  2  :    Coti- 

gres^ional  Globe,  p.  279,  App. 

1839  Gentlemen  said  that  the  fraud  involved  in  these  returns 
was  so  manifest  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  go 
behifid  them. — Mr.  Rayner  of  North  Carolina,  H.  of  R., 
Deo.  18:  id,,  p.  61. 

1840  [They]  would  have  shaken  at  the  gentleman  the  Governor  s 
certificate  and  broad  seal,  and  told  him.  in  his  own  words, 
that  he  could  not  go  behind  it. — Mr.  Starkweatlicr  of  Ohiu, 
H.  of  R.,  Jan.  10  :   id.,  p.  70.  Appendix. 

1847  The  dt>or-keeper,  to  adopt  a  legal  plirast^,  couldn't  go 
behifui  the  check. — Knick  Mag.,  xxix.  99  (Jan.). 

1850  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Senate  had  a  right  to  go  behind 
the  nomination,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  made. — Mr.  Bradbury  of  Maine, 
May  15  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  1002. 

1890  The  public ....  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  go  bach  of 
academic  titles  to  find  out  what  thev  mean. — E.  H. 
Griffin,  in  Scimce,  Feb.  14.     (X.E.D.) 

♦»*  Sec  also  Appendix  XXII. 

Go  back  on.     To  tiun  against  one's  former  friend  or  ally. 

1868  Are  tliese  Dobbs  Ferry  villagers 

A  goitig  back  on  Dobbs  ? 
'Twouldn't  be  more  anom'lous 
If  Rome  urfU  back  on  Rom'Ius. 

Putnam's  Mag.,  p.  21,  Jan.    (X.E.D.) 
1870    The  newspaper  belief  that  \'anderbilt  never  **  goes  back 
on''  his  friends  is  not  generally  assumed  as  truthful  by 
brokers.— James   K.    Medberv,    *Men   and   Mvsteries   of 
Wall  Strict.'  p.  159  (Boston^.  ^ 
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Go  back  on — contd. 

1870     A  good  many  patrons  ioent  back  on  the  paper  this  morning, 

OS  their  silent  protest  against  the  swindle. — N.Y.  Mail, 

Oct.  21  (Bartlett). 
1876     [He  said]  that  lawyers  would  never  go  back  on  each  other. 

—N,Y,  Tribune,  Dec.  21  (Bartlett). 
1882     [If  any  one  of  these  witnesses]  should  from  any  cause 

back  out,  or,  as  the  saying  is,  go  back  upon  us,  our  case 

would  fail  —N,  Y,  Herald,  March  19. 

Go  for.     To  be  in  favour  of,  to  support. 

1834  No,  sir,  I  go  for  the  laws  and  the  Constitution,  whether 
they  define  the  qualifications  of  the  voter,  or  prescribe 
the  manner  in  which  this  right  shall  be  exercised. — Mr. 
Vanderpoel  of  N.Y.,  quoted  by  Mr.  White  of  Kentucky, 
House  of  Repr.,  Dec.  6,  1839  :  Cong,  Globe,  p.  26. 

1840  T  go  for  no  such  appropriations. — Mr.  Hubbard  of  Alabama, 
H.  of  R.,  May  27  :  id.,  p.  422. 

1841  I  might  be  induced  to  go  both  for  pre-emption  and  gradua- 
tion, provided  they  are  connected  with  distribution. — 
Mr.  Southard  of  New  Jersey,  U.S.  Senate,  Jan.  16  t  id., 
p.  368,  App. 

1841  They  tell  you  here  that  they  will  not  go  for  a  duty  on  silks 
and  wines. — Mr.  Monroe  of  N.Y.,  H.  of  R.,  Feb.  3  :  id,, 
p.  286,  App. 

1841  Democrats,  he  knew,  would  vote  for  [the  Pre-emption 
bill]  like  a  book.  For  himself,  he  went  for  the  log  cabin 
men,  because  they  go  for  the  coiuitry  both  in  war  and  in 
peace. — Mr.  Reynolds  of  Illinois,  H.  of  R.,  Feb.  5  :  id., 
p.   148. 

1841  If  these  were  Virginia  abstrsictions  of  which  gentlemen 
.spoke,  Mr.  McClellan  of  N.Y.  went  for  them  with  more 
than  Eastern  idolatry. — H.  of  R.,  Aug.  2 :  id.,  p.  177, 
Appendix. 

1 842  I  go  for  the  nai'y,  because  I  am  interested  in  its  success  and 
efficiency. — Mr.  Black  of  Georgia,  H.  of  R.,  May  24 : 
id.,  p.  418,  App. 

1842  Sir,  I  go  for  protection  ;  yes,  sir,  full  protection  for  every 
branch  of  Americanilabor. — Mr.  Russell  of  Ohio,  H.  of  R., 
July  :   id.,  p.  791,  App. 

184G  I  go  for  protecting  tJiis  land,  and  every  foot  of  this  land, 
from  the  footsteps  of  the  invader. — Mr.  Hannegan  of 
Indiana,  U.S.  Senate,  Jan.  27  :   id.,  p.  256. 

1840  [Mr.  Adams]  told  us  that  he  went  for  the  policy  of  the  great 
Frederick  in  regard  to  Silesia.  He  was  for  taking  posses- 
sion first,  and  negotiating  afterwards. — Mr.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  of  Illinois,  H.  of  R.,  May  13  :  id.,  p.  817. 

1846  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee  was  one  of  those  who 
went  for  54°  40'  when  the  question  was  before  this^ House  ; 
ho  went  for  it  still. — The  same,  June  20  :   id.,  p.  1011. 
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Go  for.    To  attack.     [It  is  curious  that  the  phrase  should  bear 

two  opposite  meanings.] 
1838     I  say  that  it  is  a  gross,  rank,  palpable  fraud.     And  I 
go  for  the  fraud. — Mr.  Koane  of  Virginia,  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  April  23  :  Cong,  Globe,  p.  312,  Appendix. 
a,  1 870    He  went  for  that  heathen  Chinee.— F.  Bret  Harte. 
1888     I  went  for  Tom,  and  got  my  stolen  money  back. — ^Mrs. 
Custer,  '  Tenting  on  the  Plains,*  p.  289. 

[See  also  Notes  and  Queries,  10  S.  i.  225,  272.] 

Go  in  for.    To  be  in  favour  of. 

1849  We  go  in  for  all  the  post€kge  reduction  President  Taylor 
recommends. — X.  Y,  Tribune,  Dec.  25  (Bartlett). 

Go  it  alone.     To  play  the  game  single-handed.     A  simile  taken 

from  the  game  of  euchre. 
1855         When  crack  !  a  ball  through  his  fronted  bone 

Laid  him  flat  on  his  back  on  the  hard-fought  ground, 
And  left  Captain  Davis  to  go  it  alone. 

Kntck,  Mag,,  xlv.  335  (AprU). 

Go  it  blind.     To  act  without  due  consideration. 

1846  All  I  ask  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
who  declared  that  in  the  action  upon  the  Texas  question 
**  the  West  went  it  blind  "—all  tliat  I  ask  of  him  is  that  hv 
will  not  "  go  it  blind  "  upon  Oregon. — Mr.  Bedinger  of 
Virginia,  House  of  Repr.,  Jan.  15  :  Catiy,  Globe,  p.  120, 
App. 

1846  The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cass)  was  satisfied  without 
evidence, — with  nothing  but  newspaper  reports.  He 
was  willing  to  "  go  it  bh'hd.'' — Mr.  Clayton  of  Delaware, 
in  the  U.S.  Senate"^  May  12  :   id.,  p.  801. 

1862  O  little  city-gal5,  don't  never  go  it 

Blind  on  the  word  o'  noo>paper  or  poet ! 

*  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  Series.  Xo.  6. 

1866         But  I  conclude  they  've  'bout  made  up  their  mind 

This  ain't  the  fittest  time  to  go  it  bliJid.         Id.,  Xo.  1 1. 

1875  At  the  outset  of  the  war  I  would  not  go  ii  blind,  and  rush 
headlong  into  the  war  unprepared. — General  Sherman's 
*  Memoirs,'  i.  342  (Bartlett). 

Go  it  one  (or  more)  letter.  To  play  higlier.  A  phrase  taken 
from  the  game  of  poker. 

1859  The  Democrats  have  a  Pacific  Railroad  in  tluir  platform, 
and  it  is  no  harm  for  you  to  take  one  on  board.  As  this 
seems  to  be  a  game  for  the  Presidency,  and  a  bratr  game 
at  that,  I  tliink  the  American  party,  if  they  have  a  ])lat- 
form  at  all,  oucht  to  go  tico  bttter,  and  go  in  for  building 
all  three  roads. — Mr.  Thomps(»n  of  Kentiieky,  U.^. 
Senate.  Feb.  16  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  lUoS. 

1878  As  soon  as  he  conceited  what  was  up,  lie  gat  liered  a  dorni(  k, 
and  was  just  drawin'  back  to  send  the  strange  doir  \\  here 
there's  no  flea?;,  when  the  stranger  saw  him.  and  tit  tit  one 
better. — J.  H.  Beadle,  *  Western  Wilds,'  p.  185. 
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Go  It  one  (or  more)  better— -conerf. 

1909  Dickens  satirized  [the  high  falutin*  style  of  talk].  Proctor 
Knott  made  himself  famous  by  going  U  sevmU  beUer, 
but  the  thing  has  not  been  killed. — N,Y.  Evening  Posi, 
Jan.  25. 

1910  The  incident  illustrates  once  more  the  way  in  which  the 
battleship  obsession  still  mctintains  its  hold.  Argentina 
has  to  see  the  Brazilicm  navy  and  go  it  one  or  two  better, — 
Id.,  Feb.  28. 

Go  off  the  handle.    To  die. 

1872  My  old  gentleman  means  to  be  Mayor  or  Governor  or 
President  or  something  or  other  before  he  goes  off  the 
handle,  you'd  better  b'heve. — O.  W.  Holmes,  *  Poet  at  the 
Breakfast-Table,'  chap.  x.     (N.E.D.) 

\*  See  also  Fly  oft  the  handle. 

Go  the  whole  hog.    To  proceed  thoroughly.     The  phrase  became 

ciurent  in  the  Andrew  Jcickson  campaign. 
1821     ''Going  for  the  whole,'*     Heckling  of  a  paragraph  on  "a 
new  non-importation  system," — Mass,  Spy,  Jan.  10. 

1828  [Andrew  Jackson]  will  either  go  with  the  pcurty,  as  they 
say  in  Now  York,  or  go  ''the  whole  hog,'*  as  it  is  phrased 
elsewhere,  making  all  the  places  he  can  for  his  friends, 
and  shaking  the  rod  of  terror  at  his  opponents ;— or  else 

he  will be  President  upon  his  own  strength. — Daniel 

Webster,  January  :   *  Life,'  i.  337  (1870). 

1829  From  the  manner  in  which  the  President  has  exercised 
his  power  thus  far,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  will 
go  "  tlie  whole  hog,'' — Lorenzo  Hoyt  to  Jesse  Hoyt,  March 
17  :  *  Lives  of  Butler  and  Hoyt,'  by  W.  L.  Mackenzie, 
p.  49  (Boston,  1^45). 

1829  In  a  town  not  forty  miles  from  Hallowell,  there  hved  a 
decent  but  zealous  wight,  who  was  famous  for  "  going  the 
whole  hog  "  on  the  federfd  side. — Mass,  Spy,  May  10 : 
from  the  Evening  Chronicle, 

1829  The  larger  serpent  had  swallowed  the  better  half  of  liis 
victim,  and  would,  it  is  supposed,  have  **gone  the  whole 
hog,""  had  not  some  mischievous  biped  nabb'd  him. — 
Mass.  Spy,  July  1  :   from  tlie  Cambridge  (O.)  Chro^iicle, 

1829  Going  the  Whole  Hog.  A  black  fellow,  among  other  per- 
quisites, was  allowed  the  sweepings  of  the  store.  He 
carried  off,  among  the  sweepings,  a  hve  hog  which  had 
been  left  there  by  a  friend  of  the  proprietor. — Mass.  Spy, 
July  22  :   from  the  Boston-Gazette, 

1830  I  reckon  Squire  Lawrie  may  go  the  whole  hog  with  her. — 
Gait,  '  Lawrie  Todd  '  (1849),  ii.  43.     (N.E.D.) 

1830  Mr.  Broadhead  is  now  a  member  of  Congress,  and  '*  goes 
the  whole  "  for  Jackson. — Mass.  Spy,  June  9 ;  from  the 
Boston  Joitrnal, 

1830  The  cook-sliops  [in  Canton]  are  uniformly  kept  by  Jack- 
son mm,  or  a(  least  they  '*  go  the  xvhole  hog  "  in  all  of  them. 
— X.  Dana,  *  A  Planner's  Sketches,'  p.  91, 
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Go  the  whole  hog— catud. 

1830  As  ladies  now  wear  pcuitaloons  and  boots,  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  ^^  go  the  whole  hog,*'  and  mount  the 
hat  and  swaUow- tailed  coat  likewise. — Id,,  p.  186. 

1833     But  didn't  1  go  the  whole  animal? /  went  the  whole 

hog  for  Jackson. — *  Sket<;hes  of  D.  Crockett,*  pp.  40,  167. 

1833  T.  Hfunilton  quotes  a  placard,  "  Jackson  for  ever.  Go 
the  whole  hog  f  "  He  adds  :  The  expression,  I  am  told, 
is  of  Virginian  origin.  In  that  state,  when  a  butcher 
kills  a  pig,  it  is  usuaJ  to  demand  of  each  customer,  whether 
he  will  **  go  the  whole  hog,'' — *  Men  and  Manners  in  Ame- 
rica,' L  17-18. 

1833  In  the  western  country,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  [Mr.  Stuart] 
**  goes  the  whole  hog,''  that  is,  he  finds  everytliing  savage, 
mean,  and  contemptible. — Knick,  Mag.,  ii.  295. 

1834  If  that  ain't  what  I  call  goin  the  whole  crettir, — *  The  Ken- 
tuckian  in  New  York,'  i.  188  (N.  Y.). 

1835  The  Speaker  took  Frank  Thomas  of  Maryland,  an  anti- 
bank  whole-hoq  Jackson  man,  and  made  liim  chaurmctn. — 

*  Col.  Crockett's  Tour,'  p.  153  (Phila.). 

1836  I  go  the  whole,  sir.  Intemperance  is  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  of  our  land. — The  Jcffersonian  (Albanv),  June  9, 
p.  136. 

1836  May  disgrace  follow  my  career  in  Texas,  if  I  wouldn't 
have  become  a  whole  hog  Jackson  t?iaH  upon  the  spot. — 

*  Col.  Crockett  in  Texas,'  p.  41  (Phila.). 

1837  The  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  is  an  entire  whole-hog 
modem  Wliig  committee. . .  .Before  the  end  of  tlie  present 
session  he  will  come  out  a  healthy,  sound,  and  energetic 
whole-hog  Jtickson  Van  Burcn  anti-bank  Democrat,  from 
he€td  to  heels. — Mr.  Duncan  of  Oliio,  House  of  Repr., 
Dec.  18  :  Cong.  Globe,  pp.  47-48,  Ai)p. 

1839  I  was  determined  to  go  the  hull  figure,  and  soc  all. — Major 
Jack  on  board  a  Wlialer,  in  the  Hainiia  (X.Y.)  Republican, 
Aug.  21. 

1839  This  [Reading]  Room  was  established  by  a  whole-hog 
Jackson  Van  Bureu  man. — XatUuekei  Inquirer,  Sept.  18. 

1840  I  can  tell  you  tliat  Jie  ffoes  the  whole  figure  against  rotation. 
—J.  P.  Kemiedy,  '  Quodlibet/  p.  180. 

1840  Then  of  course  you  mean  to  go  (he  tchole  quadruped. — 
'  Valentine  \*ox/  chap.  xhi. 

1841  We  have  heard  that  [General  Harrison]  goes  the  whole 
for  the  pre-emption  princijile. — Mr.  Buchanan  of  Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.  Senate,  Jan.  28  :    Cojig.  Globe,  p.  201.  App. 

1841  [Half  measures  are]  always  a  good  deal  more  diflficult  than 
qoing  the  whole  hog. — '  TJie  Church  Conmiittee,'  p.  110 
(Lond.). 

1842  The  Quaker,  being  over  rigidly  denied  the  pigments,  was 
the  very  man  to  go  the  whole  hogynent^, — ^T.  Hood,  *  Comic 
Annual,'  p.  171. 
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Go  the  whole  hog—con^. 

1842  Going  the  entire  swine.  A  colored  man,  bein^  employed  to 
take  home  a  hog  for  an  individual,  put  it  in  his  pooket, 
i.e.  sold  it  and  pocketed  the  proceeds. — Phila.  Spirit  of 
the  Times,  Jan.  15. 

1842  The  friends  of  Henry  Clay  are  to  have  a  jollification  in 
Kentucky  on  the  9th  of  June.  They  will  *^  go  the  whole 
hog,''  and  furnish  brandy  and  hard  cider  after  an  unheard 
of  fashion. — /rf..  May  21. 

1843  "  Qoir%g  the  Whole  Figure.'' — Heading  of  one  of  Ck)melius 
Mathews*8  papers,  ii.  262. 

1844  We  go  "  whole  hog  "  for  Jeffersonian  democracy. — The 
Prophet  (Mormon),  N.Y.,  Sept.  14. 

1847  I  go  the  whole  hog,  or  none,  upon  all  occasions,  in  canying 
out  the  principles  of  the  democratic  creed. — ^Mr.  Went- 
worth  of  111.,  House  of  Repr.,  Feb.  2  :    Cong.  Olobe,  p.  312. 

1848  There's  sea  varmint  enough  in  all  conscience.  We  go  the 
hull  shoat  with  them. — W.  E.  Burton's*  Waggeries,*  p.  22. 

a.  1849  You  go  the  whole  hog  for  democratic  or  republiccui  prin- 
ciples.— Dow,  Jun.,  *  Patent  Sermons,'  i.  245. 

1850  To  the  Polls  !  To  the  Polls  I  'tis  our  duty  commands  ; 
The  whole  hog  or  non^,  is  the  way  the  case  stands. 

Frontier  Guardian  (Mormon),  Oct.  2. 

1854  When  it  comes  to  voting,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  goir^ 
the  whole  hog  for  the  party,  regardless  of  consequences. — 
Weekly  Oregonian,  July  15. 

Go  through     To  plunder  thoroughly. 

1867  He  told  them  his  business,  but  they  took  him  to  be  an 
impostor  and  spy ;  and,  acting  upon  that  supposition, 
they  went  through  him.— J.  M.  (>awford,  *  Mosby  and  his 
Men,'  p.  190. 

1869  They  said,  Let  us  go  throtigh  him.  And  they  went  through 
him. — Mark  Twain,  '  New  Pilgrim's  Progress,  chap.  ix. 

1887  These  [cow-boys]  had  lately  gone  through  "  the  coaches 
with  great  regularity. — F.  Francis,  Jun.,  *  Saddle  and 
Mocassin,'  p.  71.     (N.E.D.) 

1888  [They]  went  through  him  before  the  poHce  could  reach  the 
spot. — Baltimore  Sun,  n.d.  (Farmer). 

Go  to  grass.     To  succiunb.    In  the  imperative,  equivalent  to 

"  Go  to  Jericho." 
a.  1625     Away,  good  Sampson  ;    you  go  to  grass  else  instantly. — 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  *  Little  Fr.  Lawyer.'     (N.E.D.) 
1807     Now  he  will  have  to  go  to  grass,  as  the  saying  is. — The 

Balance,  Feb.  17,  p.  61. 
1848     [He  said]  that  ho  might  go  to  giass  with  his  old  canoe,  for 

he  didn't  think  it  ^\ ould  be  much  of  a  shower  anyhow. — 

*  Stray  Subjects,'  p.  95.     (N.E.D.) 
1853     If  fortimo  frowns,  tell  her  to  go  to  grass. — Daily  Morning 

Herald,  St  Louis,  April  16. 
1857     Oh  !     go  to  grass  with  yom*  fish  stories  ! — Knick.  Mag., 

1.  588  (Dec). 
1866     "  Oh,  go  to  grass,"  said  Bill ;    *'  I  don't  want  none  of  your 

jokes."— 8eba  Smith,  *  'Way  Down  East,'  p.  291. 
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Go  under.     To  give  up  ;    sometimes  to  die. 

1849  Five  of  us  tverU  under. — Ruxton,  '  Life  in  the  Far  West,' 
p.  13.     (N.E.D.) 

1888  In  all  our  vicissitudes,  I  had  never  before  seen  the  Greneral 
go  under  for  an  instant. — ^Mrs.  Custer,  *  Tenting  on  the 
Plains,*  p.  280. 

1888  Whether  Jim  Hved  or  had  gone  under, — Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean,  March  (Farmer). 

Goad  stick.    A  goad. 

1825    I  fetches  it  a  rap  with  my  goard  stick. — John  Neid,  *  Brother 

Jonathan,*  i.  159. 
1851     The  teamster  now  arranges  every  ox  in  the  most  €idvan- 

tageous  position,  passing  through  several  evolutions  with 

his  goad  stick.— John  S.   Springer,    *  Forest  Life,'   p.  97 

(N.Y.). 
1866    A  small  man,  holding  a  goad  stick  in  his  hand. — Seba  Smith, 

*  *  Way  Down  East,*  p.  242. 

Goatee.    A  chin-tuft. 

1847  [He]  has  raised  a  queer  little  amber-colored  goatee. — 
Paulding,  *  Americcm  Comedies,*  p.  107  (Phila.). 

1866  [The  Americans]  also  indulge  in  eccentricities  of  appear- 
ance in  the  shape  of  beards  and  impen'als,  not  to  speak 
of  the  *'  goatee.''  —  Miss  Bird,  *  An  Englishwoman  in 
America,*  p.  366.     (N.E.D.) 

[The  Punch  cartoon,  Nov.  10,  1860,  represents  the  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  on  his  return  from  America,  as  wetiring 
a  goatee.] 

Go-baeks.     Those  who  returned  with  an  evil  report  of  the  western 
coiuxtry. 

1859  Farewell  to  the  **  gobacks  *'  ;  they  have  had  their  day, 
and  soon  will  be  forgotten. — Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Cherry  Creek,  Kas.  Terr.,  June  18. 

Gobble  up.     To  capture. 

1861  Nearly  400  prisoners  were  gobbled  up  after  the  fight,  and 
any  quantity  of  ammunition  and  provisions. — Chicago 
Evening  Post,  July.    (Century  Diet.     See  also  the  N.E.D.) 

Gobbler.     A  turkey-cock. 

1800  But  how,  alas  !    they  were  deceiv'd. 

To  find  poor  gobble  g^o^^'n  much  worse. 

The  Turkey-cock  and  Tractors,  Lancaster  (Pa.)   Journal, 

Dec.  20. 
1834     I  thought  an  old  gobbler  would  have  twisted  his  head  off. — 

Knick.  Mag.,  iii.  32  (Jan.). 
1836     They  seemed  to  me  about  the  size  of  a  big  Christmas 

turkey  gobbler. — *A   Quarter   Kace    in   Kentucky,'    p.    17 

(1846). 
1843     I  never  see  an  old  gobbler  with  his  gorget,  that  I  don't 

think  of  a  kernel  of  a  marcJiin'  regiment. — HaHbiuton, 

•  The  Attach^,*  i.  197.     (N.E.D.) 
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Gobbler— con^. 

1846  **  I  am  going  to  shoot  a  gobbler  that  I  hear  on  the  hill  side," 
said  Jim.  **  I  hear  no  turkey,"  replied  Hughes. — Cornelius 
Mathews,  *  Writings,'  ii.  11. 

1847  Floiur  doins  an*  chicken  fixins,  an*  four  oncommon  fattest 
big  goblers  rosted  I  ever  seed. — *  Billy  Warwick's  Wedding,* 
p.  104  (Phila.). 

1847     Not  a  turkey-gobbler  or  fat  goose  is  sacrificed  in  the  course 

of  the  year,  but  she  contrives  to  find  it  out. —  Yale  Lit, 

Mag,,  xii.  232. 
1852     Wo  marked   the  unconscious  gobblers  for  destruction. — 

Id.,  xvii.  140. 
a.  1 853     Woman  is  as  tender  as  a  chicken,  and  as  tough  as  an  old 

gobbler. — Dow,  Jan.,  *  Patent  Sermons,'  iii.  42. 

1861  Ole  massa  had  to  raise  some  money  somehow,  so  he  tole  me 
to  catcli  the  big  gobbler,  an'  tote  um  down  to  Washington, 
an'  see  wot  um  would  fotch. — F.  L.  Olmsted,  *  Cotton 
Kingdom,'  i.  35  (Lond.). 

1880  The  hens  and  gobblers  go  in  sep£u*ate  flocks  in  winter, 
and  pair  in  spring. — Peter  H.  Burnett,  *  Recollections,' 
p.  16. 

rt.l890     See  Appendix,  XX. 

Godlike,  The.    An  epithet  applied  to  Daniel  Webster. 

1846  A  sermon  was  preached  in  favor  of  the  Godlike  ;  of  the 
position  he  has  taken  ;  and  against  the  party  that  is 
opposed  to  liim. — Mr.  Sawyer  of  Ohio,  House  of  Repr., 
May  12  :    Cong.  Globe,  p.  807. 

1840  [Mr.  Alexander  H.  Stephens]  has  repeated  lines  of  verse, 
having  for  their  object  eulogy  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  demm- 
ciation  of  those  who  have  ventured  to  express  their  belief 
that  he  is  not  '^  god-like.'\  . .  .li  the  countenjince  of  the 
"  God-like  "  has  been  veiled  by  mists,  I  trust,  &c. — Mr. 
Yancoy  of  Alabama,  the  same,  June  16  :  id.,  p.  961, 
Appendix. 

1850  The  central  organ  (tlie  Washington  Union)  commenced 
angling  for  the  godlike  Senator.  The  hook  was  baited 
with  the  higlaest  honor. — Mr.  Cleveland  of  Conn.,  the  same, 
April  19  :    id.,  p.  509,  App. 

1^50  We  have  thrown  up  oiu*  caps  and  shouted  glory  to  "  the 
God'like.'' — Mr.  Savage  of  Teim.,  the  same.  May  13 : 
id.,  p.  558,  App. 

Gollah  of  Connecticut,  The.    See  quotation. 

1 800  Long  John  Allen,  commonly  called  the  Goliah  of  Connecti- 
cut.— The  Aurora,  Pliila.,  Sept.  22. 

Gondalo,  Gundalo.    Seo  Cupalo. 
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Gone  eooDy  gone  sueker,  &c,    A  person  or  thing  that  is  *'  played 

out  "  or  **  used  up." 
1598    Truly  I  am  but  a  gone  man  (Equidem  perii). — Bernard's 

*  Terence  '  (1607),  p.  303.     (N.E.D.) 

1830  If  something  isn*t  done  pretty  soon,  it*ll  be  gone  goose 
with  us. — *  Major  Jcu^k  Downing,'  p.  44  (1860). 

1830  You  are  a  gone  goose,  friend,  said  another. — Mass,  Spy, 
July  7. 

1840  I  was  af eared  you  were  a  gone  coon, — C.  F.  Hoffman, 
*GreysIaer,'  iii.  221  (Lond.). 

1841  I  tell'd  'em  you  and  the  boy  was  gone  stickers. — Knick. 
Mag,,  xvii.  400  (May). 

1843  It's  a  gone  ninepin,  that  head  o'  his. — Cornelius  ^lathcws, 

*  Writings,'  p.  279. 

1844  It  was  conceded  by  all  that  the  Esperanza,  for  such  was 
the  name  of  the  slaver,  was  a  gone  case. — '  Scribblings 
and  Sketches,'  p.  14  (Phila.). 

1845  The  acquisition  of  Canada is  put  down  on  all  sides  as 

a  gone  coon, — Mr.  Giddinps  of  Ohio  in  Congress  (Farmer). 

1845     I  tell  you,  my  friend,  I'm  a  gone  coon. — Knick,  Mag,^ 

XXV.  104  (Feb.). 
1845     I  thought  old  Time  was  about  to  kick  the  bucket,  and  I 

knowed,  if  he  did,  I  was  a  gone  siicker. — St.  Louis  Beveille, 

Aug.  4. 
1848     If  I  hadn't  hollered  jist  as  I  did,  I'd  been  a  gone   Jona, 

siu^e  enough. — '  Major  Jones's  Sketches  of  Travel,'  p.  161. 

ISol  I  feared  that  I  should  lose  my  way,  and  then  I  knew  I  was 
a  gone  sucker, — *  An  Arkansas  Doctor,'  p.  109  (Phila.). 

1853  He  had  pretty  much  made  up  his  mind  he  were  a  gone 
coon. — Paxton,  *  A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas,'  p.  135. 

1854  [WTien  the  King  of  Terrors]  lays  his  relentless  paws  upon 
a  pack  of  you,  you  are  gone  coons, — Dow,  Jim.,  *  Patent 
Sermons,'  iii.  285. 

1856    That  he  wcis  a  gone  coon,  was  his  natural  reflection. — W.  G. 

Sin\ms,  *  Eutaw,'  p.  435  (X.Y.). 
Iv*s60     That  house  is  a  gone  goose  [in  the  flood],  savs  Uncle  Major, 

says  he.~  Seba  Smitll,  '  'Way  Down  East,'  p.  329. 

Gone  up.     See  quotation. 

1866  Gofie  up,  in  the  slang  of  Denver,  moans  gone  up  a  tree, — 
that  is  to  say  a  cotton-tree, — by  wliieli  is  meant  a  particular 
cotton-tree  growing  on  the  town  creek.  In  plain  English, 
the  man  is  said  to  have  been  hung. — \V.  H.  Dixon,  *  Xew 
America,'  chap.  xi. 

Goner.      A  person  or  thing  in  a  hopeless  case  ;    almost  or  quite 

extinguished  or  destroyed. 
1847     The  old  year  is  not  quite  a  goficr, — Dow,  Jun.,  *  Patent 

Sermons,'  i.  32. 
1854     Let  us  tie  him  up,  or  he  is  a  goner. — Weekly  Oregonian, 

June  24. 
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Goner — contd. 

1866  My  heart  leaped  into  my  gullet  the  minute  I  saw  him. 
I  felt  down  in  the  mouth,  for  I  knew  I  was  a  goner. — Id., 
Sept.  27. 

1 856  No  matter,  howbeit,  for  legends  like  these 

Of  the  **  goners  **  erst  met  here  for  frolic  or  fray. 

Knick.  Mag.,  xlvii.  136  (Feb.). 

1857  He  exclaimed,  **  She  is  a  goner  /  "  There  to  be  sure  she 
lay,  perfectly  dead. — ^Thoreau,  'Maine  Woods,*  p.  366. 
(N.E.D.) 

1857  Two  or  three  times  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  a  goner. 
— S.  H.  Hammond,  *  Wild  Northern  Scenes,'  p.  61. 

1867  Had  there  been  even  a  light  breeze,  the  town  [of  Oroville] 
would  have  gone,  sure.  Many  thought  it  was  a  goner 
anyhow. — San  Francisco  Call,  April  10. 

1869  Is  there  an  attorney  in  the  company  ?  If  there  be,  send 
him  here,  or  I'm  a  goner. — Knick.  Mag.,  liii.  638  (May). 

Goney,  gonus.  A  simpleton.  The  word  appears  as  Oonnie, 
a.  1580 :  N.E.D. 

1837-40.  That  are  Sheriff  was  a  flfoney.— Haliburton,  *  The  Clock- 
maker,'  p.  139.     (N.E.D.) 

1843  How  the  goney  swallowed  it  all. — *  Sam  Slick  in  England,* 
chap.  xxi. 

a.  1855  A  stupid  fellow,  a  dolt,  a  boot-jack,  an  ignoriwnus,  is  here 
called  a  gonus. — Dartmouth  Mag.,  iv.  116  (Hall's  'College 
Words '). 

Good  used  for  well.     (See  also  Feel  good.) 

1838  We  will  behave.  We  will  behave  good. — Caroline  Gillman, 
'  Recollections  of  a  Southern  Matron,'  p.  32  (N.Y.). 

[1846  A  man  might  love  his  country  so  had  as  to  be  willing  to 
cut  the  throats  of  one  half  of  the  Americtm  citizens. — ^Mr. 
Chipman  of  Mich.,  House  of  Repr.,  May  18  :   Cong.  Olobe, 


p.  838.] 


1855  He  put  us  into  another  sieve,  and  sifted  us  good. — George 
A.  Smith  at  the  Mormon  Tabernacle,  March  18  :  *  Journal 
of  Discourses,'  ii.  216. 

Good  as  pie.     Exceptionally  good. 

1847     Let  her  alone,  and  in  five  minutes  the  storm  will  be  over, 

and  she  as  good  as  pie    again.  —  Dow,    Jun.,   *  Patent 

Sermons,'  i.  21. 
1866     [A  girl  is  occasionally  said  to  be]  as  good  as  pie. — Yale  Lit. 

May.,  xxxi.  228. 
1878     Say,  Fred  Park,  we've  been  awful  good,  good  as  pie,  hain't 

we  ? — Rose  T.  Cooke,  *  Happy  Dodd,'  chap.  xvii. 
Good  enough  Morgans.    Fictions  designed  to  serve  a  temporary 

use  :   with  allusion  to  the  Anti -masonic  outbreak  of  1826. 
1 850     You  will  have  victims  who  can  answer  as  "  good  enough 

Morgans  "  at  least  until  after^the"  election. — Mr.  Stephen 

A.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  U.S.  Senator  Aug.  27  ;    Con^.  Globe, 

p.  53. 
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Qood  Umid,  9L    A  time  of  enjoyment ;  sometimes  of  reveliy. 

1843  At  the  first  toot  of  the  tin  horn,  we  assembled  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  "  good  time."* — R.  Carlton,  *  The  New  Purchase/ 
ii.  150. 

1849  "  A  time  "  is  defined  as  "  A  spree,  a  row,  an  occasion, 
who's  afraid  ?  " — Yale  Lit,  Mag,,  xiv.  144. 

1856  Are  students  wholly  given  up  to  flirting,  and  having  what 
they  call  good  times  ? — /d.,  xxii.  78. 

1864  Your  children  never  had  what  children  call  "  a  good  time,'* 
— J.  G.  Holland,  *  Letters  to  the  Joneses,*  p.  39. 

1864  If  you  could  be  permitted  to  have  what  you  ccJl  "  a  good 
Hme,"^Id.,  p.  258. 

1874  Meg  found  it  a  relief  to  know  that  John  was  having  a 
good  time. — Louisa  M.  Alcott,  *  Little  Wives,'  chap.  xv. 

GoodSy  tha.  The  prize  ;  the  thing  bargained  for  ;  the  quid  pro 
quo  ;  pohtical  patronage. 

1862  I'm  Roing  to  t€fcke  three  chances  at  the  match,  and  if  I 
win  the  goods,  I'll  give  them  to  you. — C.  H.  Wiley,  *  Life  in 
the  South,'  p.  42  (Phila.). 

1911  [Senator  Grady  at  Albany  said  yesterday:]  "We've  got 
you  where  we  want  you  now,  and  you're  going  to  yield 
the  stolen  goods,**  The  goods  in  question  were  the  office 
of  Commissioner  of  Jurors  in  Kings  County,  with  the  proper 
number  of  subordinate  offices  attached ....  In  the  vocaou- 
lary  of  practical  pohticians,  "  the  goods  "  is  likely  to  take 
an  honored  place  besides  the  happiest  hons-mots  of 
Plunkett,  Devery,  and  Tim  SulUvan.— A\  F.  Ev.  Post, 
June  15. 

1911  New  York  does  not  wcmt  to  buy  a  charter  '*  if  and  when  "  ; 
she  desires  a  look  at  the  actucd  goods,  so  that  she  may  know 
exactly  what  she  is  getting. — Id.,  Sept.  18. 

Goody.     A  care-taker  of  rooms  at  college . 

1859     The  late  Miss  M.,  a  "  Goody,**  so  called,  or  sweeper, 

was  positive  on  the  subject. — *  Professor  at  the  BrecUdast- 
Table,'  chap.  viii. 

Goody.     An  insipid,  harmless  person. 

1878  [The  man  of  weak  will]  altliougli  he  be  a  good  man, — 
especially  if  he  be  a  **  goody.'*  a  very  different  thing, — 
will  quaiL — Joseph  Cook  on  '  Conscience,'  p.  25.     (X.E.D.) 

Gooso-trap.     A  swindle.      The  X.E.D.  gives  tm  example  (1610) 
meaning  a  verbal  trick. 

1799  The  gulls  €uid  goose-traps  that  have  been  sported  for  some 
time  past  all  come  from  the  shop  in  wliich  the  Washington 
Lottery  wheels  remain  undrawn,  and  where  a  new  goose- 
trap,  tlie  Amuskeacr  canal,  was  some  time  since  hammered 
out. — The  Aurora,  Fhila.,  Jan.  31. 
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Gopher.    The  pouched  rat  ;  also  a  ground  squirrel 

1812    The  Oopher  lives  undergroimd,  in  the  prairies,  and  is 

also  foimd  east  of  the  Mississippi — ^Brackenridge,  '  Views 

of  Louisiana,'  p.  68.     (N.E.D.) 
1835    Like  a  real  Oopher  [Mr.  Van  Buren]  works  more  under 

than  above  ground. — *  Col.  Crockett's  Tour/  p.  172  (Phila.). 

1839  I  observed  a  dectd  gopher  (Diplostoma)— -a  small  animal 
about  the  size  of  a  rat,  with  large  external  cheek  pouches. 
— J.  K.  Townsend,  *  Narrative,'  p.  69  (Phila.). 

1853  Out  popped  the  httle  gopher,  that  finished  piece  of  stripe 
and  check,  that  miner,  who  digs  deep  in  the  ground. — 
Knick,  Mag,,  xlii.  369  (Oct.). 

1855  The  gopher  is  known  in  some  localities  as  the  camas  rat, 
taking  its  name  from  a  plant  which  is  its  favorite  food. 
It  lives  beneath  the  siurfaco  of  the  earth,  and  throws  up 
in  an  incredible  short  time  an  immense  cmioxmt  of  dirt. — 
Herald  of  Freedom,  Lawrence,  Kas.,  May  19. 

1858  Emigrants  are  a  sort  of  cross  between  a  ground-hog  and 
a  gopher,  and  are  very  hard  on  grass. — Knick,  Mag.^  li. 
439  (April). 

Gopher.      A  species  of  lemd-turtle. 

1791  The  dens,  or  caverns,  dug  in  the  sand  hills  by  the  great 
land-tortoise,  called  here  Gopher,  present  a  singular  appear- 
ance.—W.  Bartram,  '  Carolina,'  p.  18.     (N.E.D.) 

1812  This  name  is  also  given  to  a  species  of  terrapin. — H.  M. 
Brackenridge,  *  Louisiana,'  p.  58  (1814). 

1827  The  Oopher  is  a  very  peculiar  animal.  It  delights  in  blctck 
jack  ridges,  which  are  easily  penetrated  with  its  burrows. 
. . .  .They  are  a  harmless  cwiiiiial  of  the  turtle  species. — 
Jolm  L.  Williams,  *  View  of  West  Florida,'  p.  27  (Phila.). 

183G  A  huge  Icmd-turtle,  called  a  ''gopher,''  once  well  nigh 
killed  mo. — Knick.  Mag.,  viii.  277  (Sept.). 

1840  The  fish,  the  gofer,  the  turkey,  and  the  deer,  wliich  [the 
Indians]  know  where  to  find,  and  how  to  kill,  are  their 
meat. — Mr.  Duncan  of  Ohio,  House  of  Repr.,  March  26 : 
Cong,  Olobc,  p.  278,  App. 

1841  There  is  an  animal  called  a  **  gopJier,''  of  the  terrapin  tribe, 
with  a  shovel  in  the  fore  part  of  his  shell,  with  wliich  he 
digs  deep  in  the  sandy  lands  of  tlie  South,  and  hides  liimself 
from  liis  enemies. — Sir.  Hubbard  of  Alabama,  H.  of  R.  : 
id.,  p.  395,  App. 

Gopher.     A  resident  of  Minnesota. 

1873     In  May,  1S59,   I    first    bocame    a    **  G^ap^r,"— practical 

Western  title  of  the  xMinnesotians. — J.  H.  Beadle,  *The 

Undeveloped  West,'  p.  706  (Phila.,  &c.). 
Gore.     A  narrow  triangular  piece  of  land.     The  word  goes  back 
to  the  Low  Latin  goj-a :   Kadulfus  tenet  unani  goram  terrae, 
1 3th  e.,  N.E.  I ).     See  also  other  notes  in  the  same. 
1799     The  lands  called  **  The  Gore  "  in  New  York  depend  on  the 

same    principles    as    our    Luzerne    lands. — The    Aurora, 

Phila.,  Dec.  2. 
1887     What  New  Englanders  call  a  ''gore,'' — a  triangular  strip 

of    land    that    gets    left  out   somehow  when  the  towns 

[townships]  are  surveyed. — G.  W.  Sears.     (N.E.D.) 
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GotS.     A  corruption  of  Cos  or  Coss.     Not  noticed   in  the  dic- 
tionaries. 

1773  John  Adams  advertises  **  Green  and  White  Coss  *'  (Cos 
lettuce  seed). — Bostofi  Evening  Post^  March  22. 

1774  Susannah  Renken  sells  Garden  seeds,  including  **  Early 
frame,  white  goss,  early  green  goss^  large  green  goss, 
bloody  go8S,  Aleppo  goss,  &c.'' — Boston  Evening  Postf 
April  4. 

1774     Ebenezer  Oliver  sells   *'  best   Head   Lettuce,   green  and 

white  Coss  ditto." — ^The  same. 
1774     Elizabeth  Greenleaf,  "  green  and  white  Goss.'^ — The  same. 
1774     Ehzab.  Clark  and  Xowell,  **  Green  and  white  goss  Cabbage 

[seeds]."— /(/.,  April  11. 

GofSy  to  give  one.    To  scold. 

1851  The  old  man  will  give  me  goss  when  I  go  back.  —  *  Polly 
Petisblossom's  Wedding,'  p.  99. 

1852  Cuss  me  if  I  didn't  give  him  f>ertiklar  goss. — James  Weir, 
*  Simon  Kenton,'  p.  166  (Pliila.). 

GothanL     Xew  York.      Gothamite.      A  New  Yorker.      A  corre- 
spondent of  Xote^  and  Queries,    10  S.  v.  288,  traces  this  to 
Salmagundi,  1809  :  but  it  is  earher.     As  to  the  older  Gotham, 
see  Sotes  and  Queries,  10  8.  vi.  85,  137. 
1800     Oiu"  wise  Oothamite  Editors  declare  that  it  cannot  be  true 

that  the  French  have  gained  a  victory  over  tlie  .Austrians. 

— The  Aurora,  Phila.,  June  6. 
1800     The  Man  of  Gotham,  wlio  prints  tlie  Freeman's  JoiuTial, 

won't  credit  the  Appointment. — Laturaster  (Pa.)   InteHi- 

gencer,  May  6  :   from  the  Bt publican  Argus. 
1810     A  day  was  appointed,  wlien  all  the  good  citizens  of  tlie 

wonder  loving  city  of  Gotham  were  invited  to  tlie  blowing 

up.     [Alluding  to  the  torj^edo  experiments.] — Mass.  Spt/, 

^lay  2. 
1824     An  honest  man  stopped  at  a  tavern  in  Gotham  witli  a 

load  of  pork  for  sale. — The  Microscope,  Alban3%  Feb.  21. 
1824     You  will  not  honor  Gotham  with  yoiu*  company  anotlier 

winter,  we  presmiie. — Id.,  April  17,  p.  22  3. 
1824     One  of  the  most  frequent   subjects  of  complaint  in  tliis 

oiur  goodly  city  of  Xorth  Gotham  is  the  extreme  filthiness 

of  oiur  streets.     [We  must  make  a  cliange,]  or  poor  old 

Xorth  Gotham  will  have  to  cluuige  lier  sober  and  venerrtble 

name  for  tlie  shocking  one  [of    skunk's   paradise.] — /(/., 

May  22. 

%*  The  1824  references  are  to  Albany,  X.Y. 
1834     Some  of  the  boasted  parks,  groves,  and  gardens  of  these 

hospitable  Gothamites. — '  The  Kentuckian  in  New  York,' 

i.  177. 
1836     The  blood  thirsty  Gotham  iff  s  are  now  waging  a  war  of 

extermination    against    the    canine    race. — Phila.    Public 

T^ger,  May  31. 
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Gotham — contd. 

1836  Our  "  Philadelphia  loafer  **  goes  to  Ooiham,  to  put  to  rights 
the  sixes  and  sevens  into  which  Ootham*e  genius  had  put 
Ootham's  post-oflfice  ;  and  he  was  sent  on  this>rrand 
by  Amos  Kendall.  Now  Amos  has  an  eye  like  a  hawk, 
and  a  nose  like  a  blood  hound,  and  keeps  a  sharp  look 
out  upon  Ootham, — Id.,  July  14. 

1836  An  Albfiwiy  or  Newark  dog  is  as  well  worth  fifty  cents,  if 
brought  to  Ootham'a  authorities,  as  if  actually  killed  in 
Qotham's  streets. ..  .We  understand  that  dog's  flesh  is 
quite  a  luxury  in  Qotham  market. — Id.,  Aug.  5. 

1837  We  say  New  York,  because  among  the  active,  enterprising, 
driving,  shoving,  pushing,  pulling,  scrambling  QomamiUs 
you  will  fmd  one  thousand  times  more  talent  in  the  news- 
papers than  you  will  in  any  other  of  our  cities. — Id.,  Feb.  3. 

1840  Col.  Johnson  was  in  New  York,  drinking  juleps  at  Del- 
monico's.  He  was  warmly  received  bv  the  excitable 
Qothamites. — Daily  Pennant,  St.  I^ouis,  July  22. 

1841  We  of  Qotham  claim,  &c. — Knick.  Mag.,  xviii.  566  (Dec.). 

1842  The  Yankees  [of  Boston]  are  determined  to  keep  a  stiff 
upper  lip  with  the  Qothamites. — Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Time^, 
Jan.  26. 

1842  P^nterprising  mrchins  fairly  **  disintegrate  their  linen  "  in 
their  anxiety  to  supply  Uotham  with  Bulwer's  Zanoni. — 
Id.,  April  6. 

1842  Captain  Du  Solle  is  rowing  us  of  Qotham  up  Salt  Creek,  for 
the  edification  of  the  broad  brims  of  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love. — Id.,  April  11. 

1842  [Mr.  Charles  Dickens]  is  to  leave  New  York  in  June  for 
England.  Will  the  Qothamites  take  a  lock  of  his  hair  for 
the  Museum,  before  he  sails  for  home  ? — Id.,  April  25. 

1842  Accompaniments  of  salad,  or,  as  we  Qothamites  facetiously 
term  them,  trimmings. — Knick.  Mag.,  xx.  227  (Sept.). 

1845  One  of  the  most  ridiculous  propositions  in  the  world  is 
being  treated  seriously  in  the  New  York  papers.  It  is 
gravely  proposed  to  make  a  second  story  street  in  Broad- 
way,— id  est,  to  erect  iron  pillars  at  the  ciu'bstone,  and  on 
them  build  a  covered  railway  for  cars,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  omnibuses  that  now  vex  that  main  artery  of  Qotham  — 
Cornelius  Mathews,  *  Writings,'  i.  165. 

rt.l848  Ye  Men  of  Qotham!  What  a  pretty  looking  nest  of 
varmints  ye  are,  taken  in  a  heap,  altogether  ! — Dow,  Jun., 
*  Patent  Sermons,'  i.  182. 

1 848  In  a  few  ho\u*s  more  I  will  be  in  the  great  Qotham. — *  Major 
Jones's  Sketches  of  Travel,'  p.  100. 

1849  An  ingenious  poem  on  **  Gotham  "  was  read  before  certain 
societies  of  Columbia  College. — See  Knick.  Mag.,  xxxiv. 
516-522. 

1851  Broadwav  is  the  groat  fashionable  promenade  of  Qotham. 
—  Joel  H.  Ross,  *  AVhat  1  saw  in  N.Y.,'  p.  164  (Auburn, 
N.Y.). 
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Go-lo-meettng  clothes ;  also  Sunday  ditto.    One's  best  clothes. 

1825    His  "  go-to-meetin  *'  coat,  as  they  call  that,  in  America, 

which  every  farmer  wears  on  training  days  and  Sabbath 

daj^s. — John  Neal,  *  Brother  Jonathan,'  L  148. 
1825    Walter,  unhappily  for  him,  was  rigged  out  in  all  his  go-to- 

meetirC  finery. — Id.,  ii.  45. 
1835     One  of  those  blue-noses,  with  his  go-to-meetin  clothes  on. 

— Hahburton,  *  The  Clockmaker,*  I.  ix.     (N.E.D.) 
1840     [She  fecured]  that  the  same  cahco  gown  would  always  be 

her  "  go-to-meeting  dress ^ — *  Lowell  Offering,*  i.  2. 
1840     Over  the  chest  hung  the  go-to  meeting  hats  and  bonnets,  &c. 

— Mrs.  Kirklsuad,  *  A  New  Home,*  p.  27. 
1848     [The  devil]  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  having  a  ride  in 

the  *'  go-to  meetih'  '*  sleigh. — *  Stray  Subjects,*  p.  77. 
1848    Thar*s  a  sort  of  starchy  Sunday-go-to-fneetin  look  about 

tliis  part  of  [Boston]  that  I  don*t  like. — '  Major  Jones's 

Sketches  of  Travel,'  p.  129. 
1850    She  tuk  off  her  shoe,  and  the  way  a  niunber  ten  go-to- 

meetin'  bro^an  commenced  givin*  a  hoss  particular  Moses 

were  a  caution  to  hoss-flesh, — *  Odd  Leaves,*  p.  52  (Phila.). 

1850  The  girls,  you  may  be  sure,  had  on  their  **  go-to-meeting  ** 
clothes. — Knick,  Mctg.,  xxxv.  24  (Jan.)- 

1851  I  pulled  off  my  ole  Sunday-go-to-meetin'  coat,  an  slammed 
it  down  on  er  stump.  — '  Polly  Peasblossom's  Wedding,* 

&151. 
e  said  they  were  tlie  most  dry  and  imsociable  set  of 
l>eople  he  had  ever  seen,  when  they  had  got  on  their 
Sunday-go-to  meeting  faces. — Knick.  Mag  ,  xhii.  650  (June). 

Gotten.     Archaic  in  England,  but   eonmion  in  the  U.S.     It  has 
not*  however,  driven  out  the  participle  got.     Examples  of 
both  are  given. 
1769    Any  person  who  has  got  a  good  House  and  Farm. — Advt., 

Boston  Evening  Post,  Oct.  2. 
1790    The  superfluous  use  of  tlie  word  got  (A  man  has  got  a  horse) 

is  commented  on  in  the  American  Meratry  :    see  Gazette 

of  the  U.S.,  Phila.,  Aug.  21. 
1797     The  fire  was  got  imder  witliout  further  injiu^-. — Id.,  Jan.  23. 
1816     *'  What  have  you  got  ?''     *'  Got  home,  and  got  a  glorious 

pe€k?e.'* — Boston  Messenger,  May  2 :    from    the    Virginia 

Patriot. 
1843     This  is  no  Hindoo  liunter's  hut,  got  up  for  effect  in  an 

amphitheatre. — Comehus  Mathews,  '  Writings,'  p.  217. 


1796     You  would  have  stood  a  chance  to  have  gotten  eiglity 

pieces  of  silver  for  it. — Gazette  of  the  U.S.,  Phila.,  July  5. 
1799     Robert,  said  my  friend,  1  see  you  have  once  more  gotten 

on  your  hobby  horse. — The  Aurora^  Phila.,  Xov.  30. 
1813     When   he   had   gotten   opposite   the   house. — Mass    Spy, 

March  17. 
1817     She  perceived  [the  bear]  liad  aheady  gotten  the    heifer 

upon  the  ground. — Id.,  Nov.  12. 
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Gotten — coiud, 

1818    As  the  weather  has  been  dry,  hay  has  been  gotten  early, 

and  without  being  wet. — Id.,  Oct.  14. 
182       He  hastened  to  appectr  at  the  place  of.  recitation ;    but 

alas  !   the  lesson  was  not  gotten. — Id.,  Aug.  5 :    from  the 

Essex  Register, 
1842    If  it  had  been  a  man,  not  a  penny  would  he  have  gotten 

from  me  ;  (or  got ;  both  are  good  grammar). — Knick.  Mag., 

xix.  50  (J€m.). 
1842    The  lady  and  the  midsliipman  had  gotten  comfortably 

fixed  in  the  boarding-house. — Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Times, 

April  19. 
1842    The  Sun  and  [the]  Herald  have  both  gotten  otU  likenesses 

of  him  — Id.,  June  18. 
1842    Tlie  Arena  is  gotten  very  naughty. — Id.,  June  18. 
1842    Mr.  Arnold  of  Tennessee  said  that  an  attempt  was  making 

to  kick  the  bill  out  of  the  House  before  it  had  fairly  gotten 

into  the  House. — House  of  Repr.,  Aug.  - :    Cong.  Ofobe, 

p.  775,  App. 
1853    They  have  gotten   up  in  Boston  the  greatest   "  Yankee 

notion  '*  of  a  steamer  that  we  ever  heard  of. — Daily  Morn- 

iiig  Herald,  St  Louis,  Feb  4. 
1856     What  does  he  want,  and  how  is  he  to  be  gotten  rid  of  f — 

Knick.  Mag.,  xlvii.  44  (Jan.). 
1856     Gauntlets  gotten  at   Stewart's  for   twelve  sliillings,   and 

cheap  at  ^ve  dollars. — Id.,  xlvii.  428  (April). 
1868     I  asked  the  first  person  I  met  if  he  thought  a  singing  school 

could  be  gotten  tip  in  Newport. — Sol.  Smith's  *  Autobio- 
graphy,' p.  24. 
1909     We  may  assume  that  2,000  words  may  be  gotten  through 

in  a  ten-minutes'  session  by  the  ordinary  recider. — N.Y. 

Evening  Post,  March  18. 

Gouge.     To  squeeze  out  an  opponent's  eye  with  one's  thumb 
and   finger.     Tliis   brutal   practice   appears   to   have   been 
unknown  in  New  England,  but  to  have  been  practised  con- 
siderably bj"^  the  rougher  sort  of  frontiersmen,  and  in  early 
days  along  the  Mississippi. 
[1775    This  event  may  give  rise  to  some  ipalevolent  pen  to 
write  that  many  of  the  killed  and  wounded  at  Lexington 
were  not  only  scalped,  but  had  their  eyes  forced  out  of  the 
sockets  by  the  fanatics  of  New  England  :    not  one  was 
so    treated,    eitlit^r    there    or    at    Concord. — W.    Gordon, 
*  Hist,  of  the  Am.  KevoL'  (Lend.,  1788),  i.  480.] 
1776     A  soldier,  who  had  been  slightly  wounded,  appeared  with 
his  eyes  torn  out  of  their  sockets,  by  the  bcurbarous  habit 
of  GOOGiNG,  a  word  tmd  practice  peculiar  to   the  Ame- 
ricans.— '  The  Kifthts  of  Creat  Britain  Asserted,'   p.   67 
of  the  Pliiladclphiii  reprint. 
1787     A  i)aper,  **0n  the  practice  of  Gouging,*'  appeared  in  the 
American  Muinuin  lor  May,  i.  471-2. 
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Gouge — contd. 

1790  North  Carolinians  now  appear. 

West  State  of  Franklin  in  the  rear, 
Demanding  Congress  now  sliould  settle 
In  words,  with  Uougers,  Creeks,  and  cattle. 
News-boys'  Address,  Gazette  of  the  U.S,,  N.Y.,  Jan.  13. 
[The  allusion  is  to  suggestions  for  the  removal  of  the 
nationcd  capital.] 

1795  [They]  got  him  down,  cut  off  his  oars  and  nose,  and  gouged 
his  eyes,  and  otherwise  bruised  him.  [This  was  at  Trenton, 
N.J.]— /(/.,  Phila.,  April  8. 

1796  Brave  Abraham,  despising  railleries. 
In  presence  of  the  House  and  Galleries, 
Dar'd  tell  them  all,  in  valiant  trim. 
That  goitging  Gunn  had  challenged  him. 

Id,,  May  10.     ["  Abraham  "  is  Abrs^am  Baldwin.] 

1796  In  their  common  affrays  they  gouge  and  commit  otlier 
barbarities. — ^T.  Twining,  *  Travels  in  America'  (1894), 
p.  91.     (N.E.D.) 

1797  [The  Georgians]  can  keep  Negro  slaves,  race  horses, 
gouge  out  eyes^ ....  and  be  honored  in  the  land. — Mass, 
Spy,  July  12. 

1800  McBimle. , ,  ,gouged  his  eye, — Addison's  *  Reports,'  p.  29, 
(N.E.D.) 

1801  Here's  hunting  of  fleeas  (sic),  cracking  of  lice,  cutting  of 
cards  and  cutting  wens,  sticking  €«id  gouginrjy  and  a  chance 
of  being  frightened  all  the  way  to  Hockhocking  on  tlie 
Green  Verge. — Laticaster  (Pa.)  Journal,  Jem.  17. 

1801  The  Englisliman,  who  was  superior  to  our  Sampson  in  tlie 
art  of  boxing,  knocked  liim  down  tliree  times,  and  the 
Ifist  time  twisted  his  fingers  into  liLs  liair,  to  gouge  him. — 
The  Intelligencer,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  2.  [Tliis  item, 
**From  a  Boston  paper,"  was  reprinted  at  Salem,  Worcester, 
and  many  other  places.] 

1805  The  angel  of  truth  never  would  thus  rail  at  our  democratic 
members,  calling  this  a  flatterer  of  the  people,  that  a 
gambler,  tmd  the  other  a  gouger, — Salem  (5lass.)  Bcgi^ter, 
Jan.  29. 

1805  [He  h€id  been]  severely  whipped  with  a  cowskin,  and  his 
eyes  apparently  gouged  almost  out. — News  from  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  in  the  Bait.  Evening  Post,  April  2,  p.  2  4. 

1807  The  Major  pushed  his  arguments  home,  MitJi  a  blow  on 
Matthews's  mouth,  wlio  on  Jiis  part  would  have  gouged 
him  if  he  could. — Tfic  Balance,  April  21,  p.  128. 

1809  A  gigantic,  gimpowder  race  of  men,  who  hvod  on  hoe 
cakes  and  bacon,  drank  mint  juleps  and  apple  toddy, 
and  were  exceedingly  expert  at  boxing,  bitincr,  gouging, 
tar  and  featliering,  and  a  variety  of  other  athletic  accom- 
plishments, which  they  had  borrowed  from  their  cousins 
trerman  and  protot\-pes.  the  Virginians. — W.  Irving, 
'  History  of  Now  York,'  i.  239  (1812). 
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Gouge— cotrfd. 

1810  Their  hands,  teeth,  knees,  head,  and  feet  are  their  weapons, 
not  only  boxin^g  with  their  fists,  but  also  tearing,  kiddng, 
scratching,  biting,  gouging  each  others  eyes  out  by  a  dex- 
terous use  of  a  thumb  and  finger,  and  doing  their  utmost 
to  kill  each  other,  even  when  rolling  over  one  another 
on  the  ground. — F.  Cimiing,  *  Toiir,*  p.  118. 

[These  were  the  backwoodsmen  on  the  Ohio  frontier. 
The  editor  adds,  in  an  apologetic  foot-note,  that  the  descrip- 
tion should  have  been  confined  to  a  few  persons.  '*  Nor 
can  we  beUeve  (he  adds)  even  the  more  profligate  among 
the  class  here  spoken  of  would?purposely  meet  to  fight, 
to  gouge,  and  to  tear  each  other's  fiesh  in  the  manner 
described ;  but  that  fighting,  gouging,  &c.,  might  be  the 
consequence  of  such  meetings,  we  have  little  doubt."] 

1816  He  would  not  take  half  a  dollar  I  offered  him  for  a  bowl 
of  milk,  but  actually  looked  as  if  he  would  gouge  me  when 
I  insisted  on  it.— James  K.  Paiilding,  *  Letters  from  the 
South.'  ii.  9  (N.Y.,  1817). 

a.  1820  In  most  cases  both  parties  were  severely  bruised,  bitten, 
and  gouged,  &ad  would  be  weeks  in  recovering.  It  was  a 
brutal,  but  not  fatal  mode  of  combat.  [This  was  in  Mis- 
soiu-i.] — Peter  H.  Burnett,  '  Recollections,'  p.  19. 

1821  Gouging,  famiUarly  attributed  to  us  by  some  of  your 
writers,  is  as  absolutely  unknown  in  New  England  as  in 
St.  James's  Palace.—T.  Dwight,  *  Travels,'  iv.  266. 

1822  One  of  two  lawyers,  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  bit  the  other  so 
severely,  and  goicged  both  his  eyes  so  much,  €is  to  leave 
pretty  severe  marks. — Lancaster  (Pa.)  Journal,  Aug.  30. 

1823  [I  was]  well  pleased  to  turn  my  back  on  all  the  spitting, 
gouging,  dirking,  duelling,  swearing,  €«id  staring  of  Old 
Kentucky. — W.  Faux,  '  Memorable  Days,'  p.  103. 

1823     They  would  take  the  liberty  to  scratch  me  like  a  tiger,  and 

gouge,  and  dirk  mo.     I  cannot  part  with  my  nose  and 

eyes. — Id.,  p.  194. 
1825     James  K.  Paulding,  in  *  John  Bull  in  America,'  repeatedly 

ridicules  the  tales  of  frequent  gouging.     See  pp.  2,  65,  101, 

118,  129-31,  178,  &c. 
1820     [On  the  Mississippi]  I  saw  more  than  one  man  who  wanted 

an  eye,  and  ascertained  that  I  was  now  in  the  region  of 

gouging. — ^T.  Flint,  *  Recollections,'  p.  98. 
1828     Be  sure  not  to  forget  tlie  gouging  of  the  judge,  the  roasting 

of  the  negro,  the  wooden  nutmegs,  fuid  the  indigo  coal. 

— J.  K.  Paulding,  *  The  New  Mirror  for  Travellers,'  p.  87 

(N.Y.,  1868). 
1830     Oouge  him  I    Gouge  him  I    exclaimed  a  dozen  voices. — 

Geo.  D.  Prentice,  in  the  Northern  Watchman  (Troy,  N.Y.), 

Sept.  7. 
1 834     His  nose  sharp  enough  to  have  gouged  the  eye  of  a  musquetoe. 

— Grant  Thorb urn's  '  Life,'  p.  150  (Boston). 
1834     He  gouged  liis  old  horse,  wlio  wriggled,  &c.    [A  note  states 

that  to  gouge  a  horse  is  to  spur  him.] — Knick,  Mag.,  iii.  32 

(Jan.). 
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Oonge — corud, 

1835  Though  I  saw  many  boisterous  doings  [on  the  Mississippi], 
I  never  saw  any  one  stabbed  or  gouged. — C.  J.  Latrooe, 
*  The  Rambler  in  N.  America,*  i.  300  (Lond.). 

1836  The  editor  of  the  Western  Emigrant,  published  at  Brad- 
ford, Ky.,  was  lately  {issaulted  in  his  own  oflSee  by  two 
ruffians,  one  a  deputy  sheriff,  and  during  a  short  scuffle 
he  had  an  ec^r  bit  ofF,  and  one  of  his  eyes  gouged  out.  So 
says  the  Louisville  Journal. — Phila.  Public  Ledger^  Sept.  3. 

1842  Savage  Gouging.  A  man  of  Gibson,  Indiana,  had  one  eye 
gouged  out,  cmd  the  other  much  injured,  a  short  time  ago, 
in  a  fight.— Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  March  29. 

1842  But  her  nails  are  as  sharp  as  a  toctsting-fork. 

And  her  arms  are  as  strong  as  a  bear's ; 
She  pulled  my  hair,  and  she  gouged  my  eye. 
And  she  kicked  me  down  the  stairs. 

Id.,  Oct.  26. 

1843  Rowdy  Bill  was  famous  as  a  gouger,  cmd  so  expert  was  he 
in  his  anti-optical  vocation,  that  in  a  few  minutes  he 
usually  bored  out  his  adversary's  eyes,  or  made  him  cry 
peccavi. — R.  Carlton,  *  The  New  Purchfise,'  ii.  158. 

1844  His  right  eye  [was]  shut  as  tightly  as  the  one  which  some 
amiable  playmate  had  gouged  out  in  youth. — *  Scribblings 
and  Sketches,'  p.  32  (Phila.). 

1847  Old  Spfurrowhawk  says  my  gouging  is  beautiful ;  one  of 
Bill's  eyes  is  hke  the  mouth  of  €«i  old  ink-bottle,  only, 
as  the  fellow  said,  describing  the  jackass  by  the  mule, 
more  so. — *  Jones's  Fight,'  p.  38  (Phila.). 

1848  And  never  from  that  moment 

Knew  he  an  hour  of  joy. 
Till  he  was  gouged  and  bit  to  death 
In  a  fight  in  Illinois. 

*  Stray  Subjects,'  p.  73. 
1856    It  made  the  governor  a  mere   gouger,    which  would  be 
hiunbling  in  the  extreme. — Weekly  Oregonian,  Jan.  5. 

1856  He  gib  Adam  lodlom,  till  he  git  sound  'sleep  ;  den  he 
gouge  a  rib  out  he  side,  an'  make  Ebe. — ^Xegro  sermon, 
Knick.  Mag.,  xlvii.  211  (Feb.). 

1857  They  would  gouge  Beelzebub  out  of  his  pitchfork  and  eye- 
teeth  in  less  than  four  seconds. — Id.,  xlix.  37  (Jan.). 

1869  The  hat,  which  he  dolefully  exhibited,  certainly  had  a  hole 
through  it  a  little  above  the  range  of  the  scalp,  but  whether 
mckde  by  a  Minie  ball  or  gouged  out  with  a  knife  could  not 
be  determined. — J.  Ross  Browne,  *  Adventures  in  the 
Apache  Country,'  p  164  (X.  Y.). 

Gouge.     To  cheat. 

1845  Very  well,  gentlemen  !  gouge  Mr.  Crosby  out  of  the  seat, 
if  you  think  it  wliolesonie  to  do  it. — -.V.  Y.  Tribune,  Nov.  26 
(Bartlett). 

Gouge.     A  cheat,  a  swindle. 

1845  There  is  a  clear,  plain  gouge  [of  $100,000]  out  of  the  people's 
strongbox.— A. y.  Tribune,  Dec.  10  (Bartlett). 
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Governmental.     Relating  to  government. 

1744    The  govemtnenkU  view  [yras]  well  settled  to  strengthen 
the  southern  part  of  the  English  settlements. — F.  Moore, 
'  \'oyage,  Georgia.'     (N.E.D.) 
1781     One  part  out  of  seventy- three  of  all  gavemmerUcd  taxes. — 

S.  Peters,  *  Hist.  Connecticut,'  p.  171.     (N.E.D.) 
1791     The  ^oi;6mfnento/ persecutions  of  the  old  world. — ^Thomas 
Paine,  *  Rights  of  Man,'  ii.  2.     (N.E.D.) 

1850     Wliy are  men  so  anxious  to  quit  private  pursuits  fop 

governmental  employment  ? — Mr.  Bayly  of  Virginia,  House 
of  Repr.,  Feb.  8  :    Cong,  Qlohe,  p.  135,  App. 
Gowdy,  to  give  one.    To  thrash  soundly. 
1856     [He]  "rolls  over"  by  giving  his  opponent  gowdy, — B.  H. 

Hall,  *  College  Words,'  p.  204. 
1865  Do  you  feel  now  and  then  the  least  bit 

Of  an  incipient  earthquake  fit, 
Accompanied  with  awful  raps  ? 

But  give  'em  gowdy,  give  'em  gowdy. 
And  it'll  soon  clear  away. 
*  The  Rhyme  of  the  Master's  Mate,'  AUanHc  MonMy,  Nov. 
Grab-bag,  Grab-box.     A  mild   form  of  lottery  used  at  church 

fairs. 
1864     In  one  comer  [of  the  Fair]  was  a  fish-j>ond,  a  kind  of  old- 
fashioned  grab-hox. — Yale  Lit,  Mag,,  xxix.  208. 
1879     It  is  a  grab-bag  from  which  every  politician  hopes  to  draw 

a  prize.—iV.F.  Tribune,  Sept.  23  (Century  Diet.). 
Grade.     The  inclination  of  a  road  upward  or  downward.     Hence 

to  grade  a  road,  to  adjust  its  inclination. 
1835     [Tiie  proposed  road]  rises  at  a  grade  of  about  20  feet  to 
a  mile. — *  Journal  Franklin  Institute,'  xv.  230.     (N.E.D.) 
Graft.     An  illicit  commission  or  profit,  particularly  in  connection 
with  a  political  job.     Hence  Grafter  and  Grafting.    The 
word,  as  thus  used,  apparently  comes  from  the  rogues'  dic- 
tionary. Bartlett  quotes  the  Nat.  Police  Gazette,  unfortimately 
not  supplying  a  date  :     *'  Scotch  Moll  is  making  out  good 
grafting  on  tlie  8th  Avenue  cars." 
1896    The  roadster  proper  is  distinguished  from  the  tramp  by 
having  a  "  grra//,"  or  in  other  terms  a  visible  means  of 
support. — Popular  Science  Journal,  iv.  255.     (N.E.D.) 

1909  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  trapped  at  all,  but  it  is  not  written 
in  the  book  of  graft  that  you  walk  right  up  to  the  deadfall 
and  allow  yourself  to  be  shoved  in. . .  .Graft  was  eM  right, 
l)ut  gambling  had  to  be  on  the  level,  among  friends. — 
X.Y.  Evening  Post,  Jan.  11. 

1910  They  have  seen  the  great  practitioners  of  ^^  graft''  in 
San  Francisco  exposed  and  even  punished,  and.... the 
same  men  triumphantly  reinstated  by  tlie  all-powerful 
*' machine." — The  Timesy  May  2,  p.  11. 

Grahamite.      One  wlio  lives  on  the  diet  recommended  by  Sylvester 

Graham  (1794-1851). 
1 844     He  was  as  lean  as  a  Orahamite,  living  entirely  on  bran  bread 
and  fricasseed  radislies. —  Yale  Lit,  Mag.,  x.  167, 
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Griin^talled.     Bare,  and  not  in  N.E.D.     The  precise  meaning  is 
obscure.     In  the  passage  quoted,  it  is  equivalent  to  '*  extrava- 
gant.'' 
1842    My  hon.   colleague   [Mr.   Warren],   borne  away  by  this 
grain-stalled  fvuy,  h£is  declcured  that,  if  he  saw  the  arm  of 
the  assassin  raised  to  strike  down  John  Tyler,  he  would 
not  raise  a  finger  to  prevent  it. — Mr.  Colquitt  of  Georgia, 
in  the  House  of  Repr.,  Aug.  18  :   Cong,  Globe,  p.  813,  App. 

Grammet,  to  make  a.    Agnmace(?). 

1850     "  We  saw  the  stage-passengers  getting  out,  and  among 

them  were  some  of  the  boys  going  to  college." "I'll 

warrant  you  made  a  grammet  at  them,"  said  the  mother 
[to  her  daughter]. — Knick.  Mag.,  xxxvi.  216  (Sept.). 

Granite  State,  The.     New  Hampshire. 

1830     [D£iniel  Webster  is]  a  genuine  son  of  the  **  Granite  State,'* 

€«id  a  plain  farmer's  boy. — Mass.  Spy,  Oct.  20  :   from  the 

Virginia  Advocate. 
1837     A  Daughter  of  the  Granite  State  was  to  have  been  married, 

etc. — Bait.  Comml.  Transcript,  Dec.  20,  p.  2/2. 

1841  The  brave  Granite  Be  public,  whose  inter^ts  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  part  here. — Mr.  Woodbiuy  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  J\ine  16.  :  Cong.  Globe, 
p.  42,  App. 

1842  I  come  from  New  Hampshire,  or  what  we  call  the  Granite 
State.— J.  F.  Cooper,  *  Jack  O'Lantem,  i.  112.     (N.E.D.) 

Granny-knot     A  loose  knot.     A  nautical  term  :   See  N.E.D. 
1859    Another  kept  at  home  altogether,  because  the  minister 

tied  his  handkerchief  in  a  granny-knot. — B.  P.  Shillaber, 

*  Knitting  Work,*  p.  170  (Boston). 

Grape-vine  telegram.    A  canard. 

1864  Mfmy  "  grape-vine  "  telegrapliic  reports  are  afloat  in  camp. 
—*  Southern  Hist.  Soc.  Papers/  i.  437  (1876). 

1865  Plenty  of  *'  grape,''  i.e.  rumors  afloat  of  a  speedy  general 
exchange.— /d.,  iii.  56  (1877). 

Grass,  Last,  This,  or  Next.     In  these  plirases  Grass  means  Spring. 

1598  Whom  seven-years- old  at  the  next  grass  he  ghest. — Syl- 
vester's '  Du  Bi\rtas.'     (N.E.D.) 

1685  A  Black  brown  gelding, ....  six  years  old  last  Grass. — 
London  Gazette,  No.  2061.     (N.E.D.) 

1778  Strayed,  a  bltick  Colt,  tliree  years  old  fiext  grass. — Maryland 
Jourfial,  March  24. 

1790  Nebuchadnezzar  will  be  six  years  old  next  grass. — Id., 
AprU  6. 

1804  The  noted  horse.  Prince  Herod,  is  tliree  years  old  this  grass. 
— Lancaster  (Pa.)  Journal.  April  14. 

1805  Ethiopian  is  a  jet  black,  nine  years  old  this  grass,  full  sixteen 
hands  high. — Id.,  June  21. 

1843  "  Sext  grass,''  replied  Hans,  meaning  thereby  that  at  some 
period  during  the  next  spring  he  expected  to  bocyst  the 
prerogatives  of  a  free  man. — Knick.  mag.,  xxi.  624  (June). 
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Grass  Widow,  Widower.     A  grass  widower  is  one  who  is  for  the 

time  being  without  liis  wife.  "  A  grass  widow  "  is  an  am- 
biguous term.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  had  an  oppro- 
brious meaning.  Mr.  George  Hempl  of  Ann  Arbor,  in  April, 
1893,  examined  a  hundred  students  as  to  the  use  of  the 
phrase.  Nineteen  imderstood  it  to  mean  a  woman  divorced  ; 
to  thirty-seven  it  signified  a  woman  divorced  or  informally 
separated  from  her  husband,  he  being  usually  the  deserting 
party  ;  forty-two  were  familiar  with  the  term  only  in  refer- 
ence to  a  woman  who  had  been  deserted  by  her  husband, 
or  had  left  him,  usually  the  former.  The  1854  example 
presents  a  new  difficulty. 

1528  For  then  had  wyuys  ben  in  his  time  lytel  better  than 
grasse  mydowes  be  now. — More's  *  Dyaloge.'     (N.E.D.) 

1582  Marie  the  daughter  of  Elizabeth  London  graswidoto. — 
Suffolk  Register,  January.     (N.E.D.) 

1864  [She]  was  arrayed,  as  who  ever  saw  a  veritable  grass  widow 
not  arrayed,  in  a  memorable  suit  of  blcu^k. — Yale  Lit. 
Mag,y  XX.  21. 

1862    How  she  whirls  like  a  fij:^work  in  rapture  away 

When  you  take  her  a  "  rocket-time  '*  ride  in  a  sleigh  ; 

How  she  loves  to  be  wrapped  like  a  baby  complete 

And  begs  you  to  carefully  shawl  up  her  feet. 

O  pshaw  !  she'd  be  glad  to  go  ride  on  a  hearse 

With  a  six-footer  big-whiskered  chap  for  her  nurse, 

And  would  waltz  with  Old  Nick,  if  she  found  him  polite. 

The  pretty  grass-widow  who  lives  on  our  flight. 

Fourth  verse  of  *  Ye  Grass  Widow  *  :  Knick.  Mag.^  lix.  315 

(March). 

1862  David  is  a  bachelor  again,  or  rather  a  "  grass-widower ^ 
We  refer  to  D.  H.  M.,  Esq.,  whose  estimable  young  wife 
left  him  by  this  day's  coach  to  spend  the  summer  at  her 
old  home  in  the  Empire  State. — Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Denver,  June  14. 

1870  Her  lif e ....  devoted  to  grass-widowhood, — Tfie  Congre- 
gationalistj  Jan.  6  (Bartlett). 

**♦  See  also  The  Nation,  N.Y.  (1893),  Ivi.  215,  235,^253  ; 
and  Notes  and  Queries,  Series  6,  passim. 

Gray-back.     A  Confederate  soldier.     Also  a  louse  :  see  quot.  1876, 
and  App.  XIV. 

1862  G^raybacks  have  invaded  our  camp,  and  ase  hard  to  repel. — 
*  Southern  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,'  xii.  27  (1884). 

1864  The  darkies  sat  grinning  and  hunting  in  their  rags  for 
greybacks. — Daily  Telegraph,  March  17.     (N.E.D.) 

1864  The  last  thing  he  is  likely  to  attempt  is  to  send  a  solitary 
grayback  or  an  army  of  graybacks  beyond  the  mountfiuns, — 
Id.,  July  7.     (N.E.D.) 
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Gray-baek — contd. 

1876  A  short  waisted,  single  breasted  jacket  usurped  the  place 
of  the  long  tail  coat.  The  enemy  noticed  this  peculiarity, 
and  called  the  Confederates  gray  jackets,  which  name  was 
immediately  transferred  to  those  hvely  creatures  which 
were  the  constant  admirers  and  inseparable  companions  of 
the  Boys  in  Gray  and  Blue. — *  Southern  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,* 
ii.  131. 

1882  These  insects,  which  in  camp  parlance  were  called  gray- 
backs,  first  m£Kie  their  appecuance  in  the  winter  of  1861. — 
Id.,  X.  510. 

Grease-spot.     An  infinitesimally  small  quantity. 

1836  There  was  sc€urce  enough  left  of  him,  after  the  canvass  was 
over,  to  make  a  small  grease  spot, — *  Col.  Crockett  in  Texas,* 
p.  22. 

1842  The  poor  young  gentleman  in  black  was  used  all  up  to  a 
grease  spot, — Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Jan.  26. 

1843  If  you  w€is  to  look  at  me  with  a  ship's  glass,  you  wouldn't 
see  a  greckse  spot  of  it  in  me  — Hahburton,  *  The  Attach^,' 
ii.  143.     (X.E.D.) 

1845  If  it  had  a  been  one  of  them  t'other  chaps,  we  would  a 
skin'd  em  as  quick  as  Crockett  would  a  coon,  and  then  eat 
them  ahve  without  leaving  a  grease  spot. — P.  P.  Pratt, 
Account  of  his  escape  :   TJie  Prophet  (X.Y.),  Feb.  8. 

1847  There  won  t  be  so  much  as  a  grcasc-spot  left  of  [Gen.  Scott]. 
— Seba  Smith,  '  Major  Jack  Downing,'  p.  302  (1860). 

1848  I  thought  thet  gold  mines  could  be  gut  cheaper  than  Chiny 

asters. 
An'  see  myself  a  com  in'  back  like  sixty  Jacob  Astors  ; 
But  sech  idees  soon  melted  do^\Ti  an'  didn't  leave  a  grease^ 

spot  ; 
I  vow  my  hoU  sheer  o'  the  spiles  wouldn't  come  nigh  a 

V  spot.  *  Biglow  Papers,'  Xo.  8. 

1849  Mr.  Thomas  tliiiiks  we  have  reduced  the  gentleman  to  a 
grease-spot. — Kniek,  Mag.y  xxxiv.  13  (July). 

1852  They  were  told,  '*  there  will  not  be  a  grease  spot  left  of  you," 
in  Western  phrase,  if  you  support  General  Harrison. — Mr. 
Stanly  of  X.  Carolina,  House  of  Repr.,  Juno  14  :  Cong, 
Globe,  p.  705,  App. 

1853  O  my  friends,  there  is  no  place  like  home,  excepting 
Hoboken  in  the  summer.  Xay,  Hoboken  is  a  greeisc-spot 
to  it. — Dow,  Jun.,  "  Patent  Sermons.'  iii.  105. 

1SG7  **  If  Yellow  Jack  gets  into  this  here  place,'  said  the  rebel 
quartermaster,  '*  it  won't  leave  a  grease  spot  on  yer." — 
W.  L.  Goss,  *  A  Soldier's  Story,'  p.  141  (Boston). 

Greased  lightning.     An  eni]>km  of  rapidity. 

1833  He  spoke  as  quick  as  **  qreased  li'jhtnhig." — Boston,  Lincoln, 
cCt.,  Hernht  Jan.  15.      (X.E.D.) 

1837  If  I  didn't  fotth  old  dug-out  tlu'ouph  sli'ker  than  snakes, 
and  fa'=;ter  tJum  a  gn^.^id  thunderbolt. — K.  M.  Uird,  *  Xick 
ul  the  \Vucd.>>,"  ii.  'JO  (LoikL). 
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Greased  lightning— con^. 

1842  I  wiU  come,  as  the  Americans  say,  like  greased  Ughimng, — 
T.  Hood,  Comic  Annual,  p.  216. 

1842  The  horse  went  up  the  street  like  a  blue  streak  of  greased 
lightning. — Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Sept.  7. 

1843  [The  snake)  deurted  head  foremost  at  us,  in  the  true  western 
style,  like  ''greased  lightning,'' — R.  Ccurlton,  *The  New 
Purchase,*  i.  85. 

1843  I  dad !  if  I  didn^t  streak  off,  like  greased  lightning, — Id.^ 
i.  178. 

1848  Down  went  the  pins, — up  flew  the  baU, 

And  kit  me  on  the  head  ; 
And  qxiicker  than  greased  ligJUning, 
My  covies,  I  was  dead. 

*  Stray  Subjecte,'  p.  72. 

1851  As  smoothly  and  easily  "  as  lightning  on  a  greased  railroad.'* 
The  simile  is  Davy  Crockett's  own. — Yale  Lit.  Mag,  xvii.  61. 

1852  I  was  goin'  jest  like  a  flash  of  greased  lightning,  or  quicker. 
— H.  C.  Watson,  *  Nights  in  a  Block-House,*  p.  29  (Phila.). 

1853  I  got  a  big  gad,  expecting  to  work  my  passage  hum,  but 
[the  mule]  went  off  like  a  greased  streak. — Paxton,  *  A  Stray 
Yankee  in  Texas,'  p.  270. 

1888  His  retreat  was  accompanied  with  every  sort  of  missile, — 
sticks,  boots,  and  rocks, — but  the  dog,  that  made  himself 
into  a  greased  streak  of  lightning,  oa  a  colored  woman 
described  him,  bounded  on. — ^Mrs.  Custer,  'Tenting  on 
the  Plains,'  p.  209. 

Greaser.     A  Mexican. 

1849  The  Mexicans  are  called  "  Spaniards,"  or  "  Oreasers  "  (from 
their  greasy  appearance)  by  the  Western  people. — ^Ruxton, 
*  Life  in  the  Far  West,'  p.  4,  note.     (N.E.D.) 

1849  Tell  the  old  coon  to  quit  that,  and  make  them  dcuned 
greasers  clear  out  of  the  lodge. — Id.,  p.  176  (Bcirtlett). 

1853  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  think  it's  any  harm  to 
cheat  the  greasers  ? — *  Life  Scenes,'  p.  341. 

1854  See  Appendix  VIII. 

1861  Lastly  comes  a  ''  Greaser  "  or  New  Mexico  native,  clad  in 
the  sombrero  and  serape  of  his  region,  with  a  pair  of  enor- 
mous spurs.  He  would  not  be  seriously  injured,  if  held 
under  a  pump  for  the  space  of  hfdf  an  hour. — Knick.  Mag., 
Iviii.  125  (Aug.). 

1863  A  Mexican  (vulgarly  called  Oreaser)  was  now  hauled  over 
the  coals. — Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver,  Jan.  29. 

1869  He  now  amused  liimself  by  jumping  into  his  buggy,  and 
starting  forth  witli  his  double-barrelled  shot-gun  after 
Greasers,  murderers,  and  the  hke,  of  whom  he  generally 
bap;ged,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  two  or  three  every  week. 
— J.  Kosrf  Browne,  *  Advontm-cs,'  p.  37  (N.Y.). 
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Greaser — cotud. 

1888  A  Mexican  drivei^  (a  greener)  cracked  his  whip  over  the 
heads  of  his  oxen.  There  is  no  sound  Hke  the  snap  of  the 
lash  of  a  '*  bull- whacker,"  as  they  are  called,  and  perhaps 
brighter  women  than  I  am  might  have  thought  it  a  pistol- 
shot. — Mrs.  Custer,  *  Tenting  on  the  Plains,'  pp.  22^9. 

1890     His  short,  stocky  figure,  swarthy  skin,  and  co€u^e  features, 
made  him  a  typical  Oreaser,  and  quite  the  replica  of  many 
we   had   seen   in  Texas. — ^Mrs.    Custer,    *  Following   the . 
Guidon.*  p.  25. 

Grease-wood.    See  quot.  1846. 

1845  Wild  sage  and  greasewood  found  in  plenty. — Joel  PcJmer, 
•Journal,*  Aug.  28,  p.  48  (Cincinn.,  1847). 

1846  Artemisie,  or  rather  greasewood  of  the  mountaineers, 
became  quite  abundant. — Rufus  B.  Sage,  *  Scenes  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,'  p.  108  (Phila.). 

1846  A  shrub  called  greckse-wood,  about  three  feet  in  height,  with 
a  bright  green  foliage,  containing  a  fetid,  oily  substcmce, 
in  places  disputes  the  occupancy  of  the  soil  with  the  wild 
sage. — Edwin  Bryant,  *  What  I  saw  of  California,'  p.  102 
(Lond.,  1849). 

1851     Mayne  Reid.     (N.E.D.) 

1856  What  is  [the  lot]  worth  ?— W^ell.  I  don't  know  ;  it  is  full  of 
saleratus  and  greasewood. — Brigham  Young,  June  15 : 
*  Journal  of  Discourses,'  iii.  340. 

1857  Should  the  crisis  arrive,  they  will  find  nothing  but  grease- 
wood and  sage  to  feed  upon. — ^The  same,  Sept.  13  :  id.,  v.  235. 

1878  I  noted  a  plentiful  supply  of  two  old  Utah  eicquaintances, — 
sage-brush  and  greasewood. — J.  H.  Beadle,  *  Western 
Wilds,'  p.  162. 

Great  on.     Particularly  devoted  to,  or  famous  for. 

1844     He  did  not  know  how  to  ciu^  the  ague  and  fever,  but  he 

was  great  on  fits. — Mr.  Schenck  of  Ohio  in  the  House  of 

Repr.,  Jan.  8:    Cong.  Olobe,  p.  117. 
1849    I'm  great  on  shells  now,  and  pyroligneous  acid. — Knick, 

Mag.,  xxxiii.  244  (March). 
1856     He's  awful  on  possums  ;    oh,  I  tell  ye  now,  he's  great. — 

Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xxi.  147. 
1862         I'm  gret  on  dreams,  an'  often  when  I  wake 

I've  lived  so  much,  it  makes  my  mem'ry  ache. 

*  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  Series,  No.  6. 

Greatest  and  best.      The  phrase   *'  great  and  good "   has  been 

applied   to   several   persons,    from   Darius   down   to   Hugh 

McXeile.     It  remained  for  American  genius  to  raise  it  to 

the  superlative,  and  apply  it  to  ''  Old  Hickorj\" 

1837     Has  not  "  the  Greatest  and  Best  "  denoimced  [the  State 

Banks]  even  with  more  venom  than  he  ever  denounced  the 

great  monster  and  Old  Xick  himself  ? . . . .  Let  us  call  to  mind 

the  scene  exhibited  here  in  March  last,  when  the  Greatest 

and  Best  was  retired  from  office. — Mr.  Wise  of  Virginia  in 

the  House  of  Repr.,  Sept.  27  :   Cong.  Globe,  pp.  246-7,  App. 
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Greatest  and  best— contd. 

1838  I  do  not  stand  here  for  the  successor  to  that  Qreatesi  atid 
Best  His  friends  have  given  him  up.  The  papers  indeed 
may  still  affect  to  support  him.  They  may  keep  a  stiff 
upper  lip,"  as  the  saying  is ;  but  the  game  is  up.  They 
know  the  game  is  up. — ^The  scune,  Jan.  2  :  id.^p.  34,  App. 

1841  I  saw  a  despot,  slavishly  called  *'  the  greatest  and  best^'^ 
....  violating  with  ruthless  hand  our  glorious  Constitution. 
....  I  feared  all  was  lost. — Mr.  Stamy  of  N.  Ccurolina,  the 
same,  Feb.  18  :  id.,  p.  366,  App. 

Green  eorn.    See  quot.  1817. 

1812  The  garrison  was  left  with  only  green  com  to  subsist  on. — 
Mass,  Spy,  Oct.  7. 

1817  Sweet  com  is  com  gathered  before  it  is  ripe,  and  dried  in 
the  sun  ;  it  is  called  by  the  Americans  green  corny  or  com 
in  the  milk. — John  Bradbury,  *  Travels,*  p.  1 14. 

1822  On  the  6th  inst.,  a  gentleman  [of  Northampton,  Mass.] 
htfcd  green  com  upon  his  table,  in  about  two  months  from 
the  time  it  was  planted. — Mctss.  Spy,  July  17. 

1824  We  have  had  green  Com  [in  Norfolk,  Va.]  for  a  fortnight 
past. — Id.,  Aug.  11.     (Correspondence.) 

1846  He  was  dispatched,  in  the  month  of  May,  with  a  bushel 
bag,  to  get  green  corn. — Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xi.  171. 

1858  His  mother,  like  an  old  fool,  sets  a  dish  of  green  com  on 
the  table  ;  and  so  Josh,  who  h£bdn't  seen  nuthin'  fresh  for 
more'n  ninety  days,  falls  right  to,  an'  eats  the  hull  of  it, 
which  was  eighteen  ears  in  all. — Knick,  Mag.,  li.  7  (Jan.). 

Green  Mountain  Boys.    The  Vermonters. 

1775  Two  himdred  and  thirty  of  them  were  green  mountain 
hoys,  so  called  from  their  residing  within  the  limits  of  the 
Green  Mountain. — W.  Gordon,  *  Hist,  of  the  Am.  Revolu- 
tion,' ii.  11  (Lond.,  1788). 

1776  One  lieiit  Whitcomb,  a  green  mountain  boy,  was  guilty 
of  a  base  action. — Id.,  ii.  378. 

1777  I  shall  endeavour  to  convince  you,  at  the  hand  of  my 
Green  Mountain  Boys,  that  your  dominion  is  temporary. 
— Maryland  Journal,  Dec.  16. 

1770  Ethan  Allen  and  the  Green  Mountain  men  are  said  to  have 
entered  into  alliance  with  Clinton. — Tho.  Hutchinson's 
'  Diary,'  Oct.  6. 

1788  The  inhabitants  [of  Vermont]  had  long  no  other  name 
than  that  of  Green- Mountain  Boys,  but,  thinking  this  an 
ignoble  appellation  for  their  new  destiny,  they  translated 
Green-Mountain  into  French,  which  mode  Verd-mont, 
and  by  corruption  Vermont. — *  Am.  Museum,'  iv.  184. 

1850  If  they  must  fight,  Green  Mountain  Boys  can  do  that 
extempore. — Mr.  Meachain  of  Vermont,  House  of  Repr., 
May  14  :   Con<).  Globe,  p.  600,  Appendix. 

1852  I  am  a  green  mountain  boy.  I  was  bom  in  the  State  of 
\'crinont. — Brigham  Young,  Aug.  1  :  *  Journal  of  Dis- 
courses,' i.  362. 
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Greenbaeks.    Paper  money  of  the  U.S.    The  term  was  invented 

by  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
1862    The  greenbacks  are    popular ;    people    have   had  a  fresh 

taste    of    a    paper    currency. — N.Y,    Tribune,    June    14 

(Bartlett). 
1862     Pa\-niaster  Fillmore  brought  with  him  from  Wcishington 

$350,000   in    "  greefibacks,      with  which  to   pay   off  the 

Colorado  bo\-s. — Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver,  Dec.  11. 

1862  Bonds,  greenbacks,  and  postage  currency  paper  [are] 
to  do  all  the  duty  of  money. — The  Times,  Dec.  23,  American 
Corr.     (N  E.D.) 

1863  Answers  to  that  conundrum,  why  the  greenbacks  were 
like  the  children  of  Israel,  have  been  rendered  by  several 
gents  about  town. ..."  Because  they  sltg  the  issue  of 
Abraham,  waiting  their  redemption." — Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Jan.  29. 

1870  He  had  a  pill  which  would  annihilate  every  known  malady, 
and  an  oil  which  would  assuage  every  pain . . .  .This  seemed 
to  give  satisfaction  to  his  audience,  for  numbers  exchanged 
their  greenbacks  for  his  rubbish. — Rae,  '  Westward  by 
Rail,'  p.  47  (Lond.). 

[Paul  Kruger  is  said  to  have  left  14,000/.  in  sovereigns, 
and  48,000/.  in  blue-backs. — Notes  and  Queries,  10  S.  ix. 
326.] 

Greenbaekers.  Those  who  advocated  an  over-issue  of  paper 
money.  They  were  the  precursors  of  the  **  silver  craze " 
party. 

1876  Steps  are  being  taken  to  secure  a  union  of  the  gree^xbackers 
and  the  Democrats  in  a  fusion  election  ticket. — N,Y. 
Tribune.  October  (Bartlett). 

1878  The  millions  who  call  themselves  Greetibackers. — North 
Am.  Review,  p.  103.     (X.E.D.) 

Green  head.     See  quotation. 

1838  [My  horse  was]  severely  troubled  by  that  terrible  insect, 
so  notorious  all  over  the  West,  the  large  green-bottle 
prairie  flv.  called  the  '"  grcen-head.^^ — p].  Flaeer,  *  The  Far 
West,'  ii.*107  (X.Y.). 

Griddle-greaser.  A  spoon  or  implement  used  to  grease  the 
griddle.  The  tenn  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  tough  old  fowl. 
The  meaning  in  quot.  18o4  is  doubtful. 

1843  On  [my]  being  importunate  for  buckwheat  cakes  in  the 
kitchen,  Betty  often  threatened  niv  face  with  the  griddle- 
greaser. — R.  Carlton,  '  The  New  Purchase,'  ii.  246. 

1845     ISee  Appendix  XV. 

1854  The  prolix-hating  editor  [was]  bantered  by  the  griddle- 
greaser. — Letter  to  the  Weekly  Oreyonian,  Aug.  19. 

Gripsaek.     A  hand-bag  or  portmanteau. 

1883  The  word  *'  grip-sack  "  has  long  been  in  use  in  America 
as  a  slang  term  for  hand-satchel. — Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
Dec.  11,2/2.     (X.E.D.) 

*♦*  The  ^^•o^d  is  now  in  general  use,  and  is  no  longer 
slang. 
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Grist.    A  quantity  of  anything. 

1833  There  has  been  a  mighty  grist  of  rain  lat^  up  above. — 
J.  K.  Paulding,  *  Banks  of  the  Ohio,*  i.  133  (LoncL). 

1837  What  should  I  do  but  see  a  hull  grist  on  'em  [Iniuns] 
dodging  among  the  bushes. — R.  M.  Bird,  *Nick  of  the 
Woods"  i.  184  (Lond.). 

1840  Some  smart  grists  of  rain  has  fell. — ^Haliburton,  'The 
Clockmaker,'  iii.  xviiL     (N.E.D.) 

1847  He  owes  old  Sambo  a  whull  grist  of  fourpences  for  blackin' 
his  boots,  nmnin'  of  ar'nds,  and  sich  like  small  chores. — 
Paulding,  *  American  Comedies,*  p.  142. 

1848  In  half  an  hour  I'd  the  huD  grtst  o*  the  marmen  cooped 
up  in  the  cavern. — Burton's  *  Waggeries,'  p.  24. 

1853  Say,  Squire,  them  there  cakes  is  "bout  east,"  fetch  us 
another  grist  on  'em. — The  Columbian,  Olympia  (W.T.), 
April  16. 

1853  That  old  Greke  that  folks  tell  so  much  about  never  poured 
out  sich  a  grist  of  oratory  in  all  his  bom  days. — Seba 
Smith,  '  Major  Jack  Downing,'  p.  411  (1860). 

1859  Every  year  we  grind  out  a  grist  of  officers,  and  they  come 
out  of  the  hopper  with  epaulets  on  their  shoulders,  and 
green  or  red  stripes  up  and  down  each  side  of  their  pants. — 
Mr.  Lovejoy  of  Illinois,  House  of  Repr.,  Feb.  18 :  Cong. 
Olobe,  p.  1132. 

1910  One  Day's  Orist,  A  book  of  personal  essays,  three  or 
four  juvenile  stories,  two  fat  biographies,  a  book  of  travel, 
a  treatise  on  electricity  and  a  work  on  modem  religious 
thought  were  among  the  books  that  made  up  this  hetero- 
geneous collection,  the  gathering  for  a  single  day. — N,Y, 
Evening  Pasty  April  21. 

Grit.     Ck)urage,   resolution.     Clear  Grit.    The  same  carried  to  a 

high  point. 
1825     [He  was]    sharp    as    a    razor — clear  grit, — John  Neal, 

*  Brother  Jonathan,'  iii.  386.     (N.E.D.) 

1834  These  Dutch  minxes  are  clecur  j>epper-pots  for  grit. — 
D.  P.  Thompson,  *  Adventures  of  Timothy  Pecicock,'  p.  91. 

1834  Mother  says  before  I  was  a  week  old  I  showed  that  I 
was  real  grit. — Seba  Smith,  *  Major  Jfick  Downing,'  p.  25. 

1839  The  clan  are  all  of  the  same  grit. — *  History  of  V.  A. 
Stewart,'  p.  54  (N.Y.). 

1843  Patterson  was  what  I  calls  real  grit.  He  was  a  good, 
quiet,  steady  man  too  on  board  ship ;  always  cleem  and 
acfyve,  and  cheerful   in  obeying  orders. — A.  E.  Silliman, 

*  Gallop  among  American  Scenery,'  p.  76. 

1844  She's  as  slick  as  a  peeled  maple,  and  as  clear  grit  as  a 
skinned  tater  rolled  in  the  sand. — Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  x.  167. 

1846  [He]  sed  the  parson  wuz  dreffle  tickled  with  [the  varses], 
and  said  they  wuz  Trtie  Grit. — *  Biglow  Papers,'  No.  1. 

1863  [He]  is  not  of  Mormon  grit.  That  was  the  grit  Joseph 
Smith  had. — Elder  J.  M.  Grant  at  the  Tabernacle,  Aug.  7  : 

*  Journal  of  Discourses,'  i.  348, 
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Grit — corUd. 

1853  It  goes  agin  my  grit  for  Hardscrabble  to  cave  in  to  Bog- 
town. — *  Life  Scenes,'  p.  43. 

1855  They  are  full  of  grit,  and  ready  to  swallow  Cuba  tdive. — 
Seba  Smith,  *  Major  Jack  Downing,'  p.  434  (1860). 

1862  He  was  six  foot  o'  man,  A  1, 

Clear  grit  an'  human  natur'. 

J.  R.  LoweU,  *  The  Courtin'.' 

1866  Mr.  Whipple's  subject  was  **  Grit,''  of  which,  the  lecturer 
sfdd,  there  was  defiance  in  the  very  sound.  Orit  was 
spirit  and  will  thrust  into  he€urt  and  backbone. — N,Y, 
Tribune,  Oct.  17  (Bartlett). 

1869  These  Mexicans,  she  said,  were  dead-alive  sort  of  cusses. 
The  men  had  no  grit,  and  the  women  no  jingle. — J.  Ross 
Browne,  *  Adventures,'  p.  182  (N.Y.). 

o.  1 880     See  Appendix  XXII. 

Grit  one's  teeth.    To  grind  them. 

1797     ^Ir.  Adams,  gritting  his  teeth,  said,  &c. — ^Thomas  Jefferson, 

'  The  Anas,'  Dec.  26. 
1823    The  harmony  arising  from  the  filing  of  a  saw,  or  the  gritting 

of  teeth, — Mass,  Spy,  April  30. 

1847  Gritting  his  teeth,  with  a  noise  like  a  millstone,  he  walked 
abruptly  out  of  the  room. — Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xii.  200. 

1848  Just  conceive  how  much  harder  yottr  teeth  you'd  have 

gritted 

An  't  were  not  for  the  diillness  I've  kindly  omitted. 

J.  R.  Lowell,  *  A  Fable  for  Critics.'     (N.E.D.) 
1850     Lucy  uttered  a  shriek,  and,  gritting  her  teeth,  dragged  me 

into  the  house. — *  Odd  Leaves,'   p.  136. 
1852     She  grits  her  teeth,  exen  now,  whenever  she  thinks  of  him. 

—Knick.  Mag.,  xl.   178  (Aug.). 
1878     He  could  no  longer  stand  behind  the  door  and  grit  Jiis 

teeth  when  the  troubles  of  polygamy  pressed  upon  him. 

—J.  H.  Beadle,  *  Western  Wilds/  p.  364. 

Gritty.     Courageous,  resolute,  independent. 

1847     There  never  was  a  grittycr  crowd  congregated  on  that 

stream.— Robb,  '  Squatter  Life,'  p.  106.     (N.E.D.) 
a.  1860  Thought  I,  my  neighbor  Buckingham 

Hath  somewhat  in  him  gritty. 
Some  Pilgrim-stuff  that  hates  all  sham, 
And  he  will  print  my  ditty. 
J.  R.  Lowell,  *  An  Interview  with  Miles  Standish.' 
1861     [We  ought  to  be]  so  gritty  that  we  will  actually  go  without 
buj'ing  a  pasteboard  boiniet.  when  we  can  have  something 
we  can  produce  ourselves  that  will  answer  the  purpose. — 
Geo.  A.  Smith  at  Logan,  L'tali,  Sept.   10  :    *  Journal  of 
Discourses,'  ix.  117. 
1866  And  then  father  would  look  gritty  enough  to  bite  a  board- 
nail  in  two. — Seba  Smith,  *  'Way  Do\\-n  East,'  p.  62. 
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Groeeiy,  eorner^oeeiy.    A  drinking-place. 

1806  A  writer  in  the  Albany  QazeUe  states  that  there  are  174 
licensed  groceries  in  the  city  of  Albany. — The  Balance^ 
Jan.  28,  p.  31. 

1830  Wilson  told  the  Sheriff  to  take  the  jury  to  a  grocery, 
that  he  might  treat  them,  Bud  invited  every  body  that 
chose  to  go.  Some  men  who  have  held  a  good  standing  in 
society  followed  the  crowd  to  the  grocery,  [This  was  in 
Arkansas.]— T^  Jeffersonian,  June  30. 

1846  He  went  into  his  favourite  grocery  or  drinking-house. — 

*  Quarter  Race  in  Kentucky,*  &c.,  p.  104.     (N.E.D.) 

1847  Every  other  house  [in  Santa  F6]  was  a  grocery,  as  they  c€dl 
a  gin  and  whisky  shop. — Ruxton,  'Mexico,*  &c.,  p.  189. 
(N.E.D.) 

1860  His  day's  drinking  circuit  htwi  been  wider  than  usual, 
embracing  a  new  grocery,  where  they  treated  all  comers. — 
Cornelius  Mathews,  *  Moneypenny,'  p.  109  (N.Y.). 

1862  The  coiu^e  which  some  men  took  in  keeping  groceries,  &c. 
— H.  C.  Kimball  at  the  Mormon  Tabernacle,  Sept.   19 : 

*  Journal  of  Discourses,*  ii.  355. 

1862  I  was  called  upon  by  the  Prophet  in  Nauvoo  to  engage  in 
temporal  knocking,  and  we  knocked  one  grocery  bottom 
side  up,  and  away  it  went,  grog,  glasses,  tobacco,  snufF, 
the  Devil,  euid  all. — Ezra  Benson,  sa-me  place,  Sept.  12: 
id.,  vi.  249. 

1863  Six  groceries  which  we  mean  to  leave  as  dry  as  an  old 
maid*s  lips. — Peixton,  *  A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas,*  p.  208. 

1863  See  Tree. 

1864  An  altercation  had  arisen  at  the  grocery  (fashionably  ccdled 
doggery). — Baldwin,  *  Flush  Times,*  p.  66. 

1867  Some  will  set  up  a  small  grocery  or  groggery  ;  they  go 
into  debt  to  those  who  have  a  bigger  groggery. — John 
Taylor  at  the  Bowery,  Salt  Lake  City,  Aug.  9  :  *  Journal 
of  Discourses,'  v.  119. 

1862  I  need  not  describe  the  remorseless  fury  with  which  the 
water  melons  were  slaughtered,  and  the  whisky  drank  {sic) 
in  a  neighboring  grocery. — S.  S.  Cox,  'Eight  Years  in 
Congress,'  p.  231  (1865). 

1909  Any  corner-grocery  clerk  could  load  scales  in  seven  ways  ; 
but  only  a  genius  thinks  of  weighing  iron  as  wood,  flour- 
sacks  as  flour,  or  candy  fish  as  good  red  herring.  [Here  the 
word  means  a  general  store.] — N.  Y.  Ev,  Post,  Feb.  8. 

Groggery.     A  low  drinking  den. 

1824  [In  Kentucky]  too  many  of  the  groceries  are  grogeries  (sic). 
— ^Arthur  Singleton,  '  Letters  from  the  South  and  West,' 
p.  94  (Boston). 

1836  Long  lines  of  unpainted,  wretched  looking  dwellings, 
occupied  as  "  groggcrics,'' — Ingraham,  '  The  South  West,* 
ii.  190. 

1868  At  dawn  the  loafer  sneaks  from  bed. 

In  all  liis  rough  attire, 
And  totters  to  the  **  groggery  " 
To  quench  the  liquid  fire. 

Olymq)ia  (W.T.)  Pioneer,  Jan.  1. 
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Grog-shop.    Same  as  Gbogoery. 

1790    There    are    some    good    taverns, also    an    incredible 

number  of  petty  ones,  called  grog  shops. — J.  B.  Moreton, 
*  The  West  Indies,'  p.  35.     (N.E.D.) 
1800    Are  they  not  busy,  day  and  night,  at  the  comers  of  the 
streets,  at  grog  shops,  and  other  places  of  resort  ? — Mass, 
Mercury,  "Slay  2. 
1803    Factious  imderlings,  who  formerly  clamored  against  the 
Sedition  Law  in  grog-shops. — The  Balance,  March  8,  p.  74. 
1809     [He  was]  decl£uming  in  every  grog  shop,  that  there  must 

be  a  change  of  men. — Mass.  Spy,  Aug.  16. 
1812    Till  they  should  be  landed  safely  in  a  grog-shop  or  tavern. 

— Boston-Gazette,  Dec.  7. 
1823    It  is  too  often  near  a  grog  shop. — Mass.  Spy,  Dec.  3  : 

from  the  Christian  Mirror. 
1829    Talking  loudly  in  taverns  and  grog-shops  of  the   great 
interests  of  the  country. — Id.,  April  8  :  from  the  WiUiams- 
UHvn  Advocate. 
1843    To   enlarge   the   Congressional   districts ....  would   brecdc 
the  power  of  mere  shake-hands  and  grog-sTiop  infixience. — 
Mr.  Undems'ood  of  Kentucky,  House  of  Repr.,  April  21  : 
Cong.  Globe,  p.  437. 
1854     In  a  city  acknowledged  by  Gk>d,  grog  shops  cannot  be 
tolerated. — H.    C.    Kunball   at   the  Mormon  Tabernacle, 
Xov.  26  :   *  Journal  of  Discourses,'  ii.  163. 
Ground    and  Lofty  Tumbling.      Acrobatic  feats  without  and  on 

the  rope. 
1786     Surprizing  feats  of  Lofty  Tumbling  by  a  Groupe  of  Per- 
formers from   Sadlers  WeUs. — Advt.,  Maryland  Journal, 
Oct.  22. 
1796     "  Ground  and  Lofty  Tumbling  "  at  the  Pantheon,  Phila- 
delphia,— Advt.,  Gazette  of  the  U.S.,  Xov.  19. 
1799     **  Ground    and    Lofty    Tutiibling.''— Advt.,    The    Aurora, 

Phila.,  Feb.  12. 
1806     The  whole  will  conclude  with. . .  .ground  tumbling,  bottle- 
breaking,  and  drawbacks,  accompanied  with  a  red  eye  and 
head  ache. — Mass.  Spy,  Aug.  27. 
1834     There  was  a  rip-roaring  sight  of  slight  o'  hand  and  tumblin 
work,  besides  that  ground  and  lofty  tumbling  they  had  in 
the  handbills. — '  The  Kentuckian  in  New  York,'  i.  02. 
1839     I  have  no  highland  fling  to  throw  off,  no  ground  and  lofty 
tumbling  with  wliich  to  amuse. — Mr.  Roane  of    Virginia 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Feb.  15  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  185,  App. 
1845     The  whole  troop  were  engaged  for  some  twenty  minutes  in 
feats  of  grouful  and  lofty  tujnbling. — *  Chronicles  of  Pine- 
\'ille,'  p.  26. 
1850     [We  shall  see]  how  many  ^^^ligs  will  now  take  their  turn 
upon  the  spring  board,  and  give  us  an  example  of  ground 
and    lofty    tumblijig. — Mr.    Giddings    of    Oliio,    House    of 
Repr.,  Aug.  12  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  1563. 
1854     This   is   the    greatest     feat    of    political    ground-and-lofty 
tumbling  that  I  have  ever  seen,  heard,  or  read  of. — Mr. 
Cullom  of  Tennessee,  the  same,  April  11  :  id.,  p.  540,  App. 
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Ground-hog.    The  wood-chuck. 

1789  A  Monack,  or  Qround-Hog,  presented  [to  Peale's  Museum] 
by  Mr.  Johnston. — Advt.,  Maryland  Journal^  Nov.  13. 

1806  I  took  notice  of  a  small  aboriginal  animal,  ccdled  the 
Ground  or  Indian  Hog — ^whose  sensibilities  are  so  little 
refined,  that  no  attention  or  cfo'esses  can  ever.... make 
it  refrain  from  snapping  at  the  hand  extended  with  its 
daily  food. — ^Thomas  Ashe,  *  Travels  in  America,'  ii.  Ill 
(Lond.,  1808). 

1813  It  is  hard  to  fight  people  who  live  like  ground  hogs, — Speech 
of  Tecumseh,  in  Waldo's  *  Memoirs  of  Andrew  Jackson,' 
p.  149  (Hartford,  1818). 

1816  Out  start  young  lads,  and  bring  home  the  partridge,  the 
groundhogy  the  rabbit,  and  the  opossiun. — ^Arthur  Single- 
ton, *  Letters  from  the  South  and  West,'  p.  64  (Boston, 
1824). 

1823  [The  prairie  dog's  flesh]  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
ground  hog  or  woodchuck. — E.  James,  *  Rocky  Mountain 
Expedition,'  i.  455  (Phila.). 

1829  The  terrapins  and  ground  hogs  and  snakes  that  we  saw 
[in  the  microscope]  taken  from  a  drop  of  vinegar. — Mass, 
Spy,  Aug.  5  :  from  the  Illinois  Intelligencer, 

1843  We  had  not  met  with  one  [buffalo],  nor  even  with  a 
ground-hog.— UaTTYeit,  *  M.  Violet,'  ii.  226.     (N.E.D.) 

1862  T.  has  succeeded  m  killing  a  groundhog,  a  huge  fellow. — 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver,  April  26. 

1877  In  America,  it  is  left  to  the  ground-hog  to  decide  the  day, 
and  so  the  fate  of  the  season.  He  is  supposed  to  come 
out  of  his  hole  on  that  day,  and  take  a  look  at  the  world. 
If  it  is  a  bright  day,  he  can  see  his  shadow  on  the  ground, 
and,  taking  fright  at  it,  will  nm  bcwk  into  his  home  and 
stay  there.  A  fresh  attack  of  winter  will  set  in,  and  he  will 
be  justified  in  the  steps  he  has  taken.  If  it  is  cloudy,  he 
will  cast  no  shadow,  take  no  fright,  and  gives  us  no  further 
attack  of  winter. — Hartford  Courant,  Feb.  3  (Bartlett). 

1882  He  knows  no  more  what  I  did  from  June  to  September 
than  a  groundhog  does  of  the  flight  of  an  eagle. — Washing- 
ton Critic,  March  20. 

1885  Don'  make  dose  gentlemen  tink  yer  got  no  more  manners 
'an  a  gronn'  hog, — Admiral  Porter,  '  Incidents  of  the  Civil 
W^ar,'  p.  88. 

1888  From  this  time  on.  Old  Prob.  and  the  Ground-hog  will 
have  it  nip  and  tuck,  with  the  chances  in  favor  of  the  hog. — 
Daily  Inter-Occan,  Chicago,  Feb.  4  (Farmer). 

1910  Happy  ground  hog,  in  boring  a  hole  in  which  he  can  crawl, 
and  remain  while  Winter  and  Spring  adjust  their  atmo- 
spheric differences. — The  Oregonian,  Feb.  18. 

***  *'  Ground-hog  day  "  is  February  2nd,  Candlemas, 
a  day  long  associated  with  weather  predictions.  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  quotes  the  distich, 

Si  Sol  splende^cat  Maria  purificante. 

Major  erit  gla^cies  post  festum  quam  f\iit  ante. 
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Ground  horaet. 

1821     A  nest  of  ground  hornets,  concealed  under  the  logway. — 

Zerah  Haw  ley,  '  Tour  '  [in  Ohio,  &c.]f  p.  95. 
Grout.    To  grumble.     Grouty.     Discontented. 

1836     Been  quite  **  grouty  "  all  vacation  ;    "  black  as  Elrebus.*' 

—J.  R.  LoweU,  *  Letters  '  (1894),  i.  11.     (N.E.D.) 
1848  Ez  long  'z  the  people  git  their  rattle 

Wut  is  there  fer  'm  to  grout  about  ? 

*  Biglow  Papers,'  No.  7. 
1850     "Don't  grin  at  me,"  S.  added,  very  grro«/i7y.— Sylvester 

Judd,  *  Richard  Edney,'  p.  57. 
1856     It  will  furnish  even  the  most  sober  and  ''grouty''  mirth 
enough. — Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xxi.  234. 

Grub.     A  h€ird  student.     College  slang. 

1847  A  man  must  not  bo  ashamed  to  be  called  a  "grub''  in 
college,  if  he  would  shine  in  the  world. — Wells  and  Davis, 

*  Sketch  of  Williams  Colli  ge,'  p.  76.     (X.E.D.) 

Grubs.     See  quotations. 

1794  The  grubs  should  be  compleately  enulicated. — Geo.  Wash- 
ington to  Mr.  Pearce.  Dtv.  28  :  *  Memoirs  of  Long  Island 
Historical  Society  '  (1SS9),  iv.  144. 

1840  Grubs  are,  in  Western  [Mich.]  j>arlance,  the  gncirled  roots 
of  small  trees  and  slirubs. — Mrs.  Kirkland,  *  A  Xew  Home,' 
p.  144. 

1875  A  machine. .  .  .to  pull  grubs  :  that  is,  stumps  and  roots  of 
bushes,  saplings,  and  small  trees. — Kniirht,  *  Diet.  Mech.' 
(X.E.D.) 

Grubbing.      The  eradication  of  '*  grubs."     The  word  goes  back 

as  far  as  the  '  Prompt oriura  ParN-uIonmi,'  ab.  1440  :   N.E.D. 

1725     Grubbing,  a  term  used   in  agriculture,  and  signifies  the 

cleaning  of  Ground  of  Stubs,  &c. — Bradley,  *  Fam.  Diet.' 

(X.E.D.) 
1779     A  quantity  of  good  meadowhind.  part  of  which  is  already 

grubbed. — Advt.,  Maryland  Journal  Jan.  26. 
1823     To  root  up  the  small  roots  is  called  grubbitig,  so  as  to  render 

the  land  fit  for  the  plough,  and  the  grubbings  are  to  be 

burnt. — W.  Faux,  *  Menionible  Days/  p.  320. 
1829     Several  young  men  were  returning  from  a  grubbing  frolic 

[near  Muncy.  Pa.]. — Mass.  Spy,  Dec.  2  :  from  the  Lycoining 

Gazette. 
1838     In  the  states  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  the  grubbing  of  the 

road  has  been  completed. — Mr.  Boon  of  Indiana,  House  of 

Repr.,  April  11  :    Cong.  Globe,  p.  298. 

Grubstake.  A  bargain  by  wliieh  one  person,  who  is  said  to 
'*  grubstake  "  the  other,  fiurdshes  liim  with  supplies  for  a 
mining  expedition,  on  the  prcanise  of  sharing  the  proceeds. 
He  supplies  the  "  grub,"  and  has  a  "  stake  "  in  the  venture. 

1885     WTiat   is   roughly   termed   a    ''grubstake,'' — Butterwortb. 

*  Zig-zag  Journey,'  p.  309.     (N.E.D.) 
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Grubstake — contd. 

1890  Ho  grubstaked  us,  and  we  used  to  work  on  the  Tillie  mine 
together.— Gunter,  *  Miss  Nobody,'  p.  100.     (N.E.D.) 

1895  The  prospector,  with  his  led  horse,  loaded  with  grvbstak^^ 
blankets,  pick,  and  pan. — TJie  Fonimy  N.Y.,  p.  475. 
(N.E.D.) 

1807  The  applicants  were  eager  to  go  as  prospectors,  or  to  ally 
themselves  with  what  might  even  be  **  grubstake  "  concerns. 
— The  Oregonian,  July  19. 

1897  Those  going  in  the  steerage  [by  the  s.s.  Elder]  are,  as  a  rule, 
men  who  are  being  grubstaked  by  pcurties  in  Portland. — 
Id.,  July  24. 

1897  This  summer,  the  Puget  Sound  papers  teemed  with  adver- 
tisements of  this  kind  :  "  Wanted,  a  grubstake^  by  two 
experienced  prospectors.'*  **  Wanted,  by  strong  experi- 
enced man,  a  grocery  grubstake  for  the  Klondyke." 
"  Wanted,  by  a  reliable  young  man,  $200,  balance  of  a 
.S500  grubstake:'— Id.,  July  25,  p.  9. 

1900  In  1882  a  party  of  miners  entered  [the  Yukon  country] 
by  way  of  the  Dyea  Pass.  All  those  who  got  iar  enough 
down  the  river  foimd  it  easy  to  make  a  **  grubstake:^ 
and  though  a  '*  homestake  "  (i.e.  enough  to  enable  a  man 
to  go  home  and  settle  down)  was  not  so  easily  found,  the 
Yukon  gold-fields  soon  obtained  a  fair  reputation  among 
the  placer-miners  of  this  coast. — Osbom,  *  Greater  Camula,' 
p.  Ill  (Lond.). 

Grum.     Siu'ly,  impleasant  in  appearance. 

1040     The  King  replycd  nothins:,  but  Look'd  very  grum. — '  Lis- 
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Gaardeen.     A   guardian.     The   word   is   frequently   thus   pro- 
nounced by  half  educated  people. 
1761     It  is  so  spelled  in  a  Suffolk  (Mass.)  probate  document, 

April  14  :    *  Dialect  Notes/  i.  213. 
1833     Have  a  gardeen  'pjTited  for  you,  as  soon  as  I  get  ashore. — 

John  Neal,  *  The  Down-Easters/  i.  97. 
1844     They  are  of  age,  and  don't  need  any  gtiardeens. — Knick, 

Mag.y  xxiii.  24  (Jan.). 
1859     I'U  take  an'  keep  him  till  he's  fourteen.     He  can  choose  his 

own    gtiardeen    at    that    age. — Mrs.    Duniway,    *  Captain 

Gray's  Company,'  p.  177  (Portland,  Oregon). 

Gaard-loek.    See  quot.  1840. 

1821  [The  canal]  contains  nine  locks.  The  first,  fiifter  the 
guard-lock,  has  a  descent  of  six  feet. — ^T.  D wight,  *  Travels,' 
ii.  353. 

1840  [A]  guard-lock y  in  canalling,  is  employed  in  maintaining  the 
level  of  a  canal,  by  preventing  the  encroachment  of  water, 
&c.— H.  S.  Tanner,  *  Canals  and  Railways  of  the  U.S.,' 
p.  250.     (N.E.D.) 

Gabernatorial.     Belonging  or  relating  to  a  governor. 

1734     The     Governor     in     his     gubernatorial    capacity. — *X.J. 

Arcliives'  (1894),  xi.  368.     (X.E.D.) 
1789     (Feb.)     **  Three  gubenmtorial  Esculapians  "  are  mentioned 

in  a  pasquinade  by  Benjamin  Russell. — J.  T.  Buckingham, 

*  Specimens  of  Newspaper  Lit.,'  ii.  54. 

1806  *'  The  late  gubernatorial  election." — I  love  what  is  plain, 
and  hate  such  bloated  nonsense. — The  Balance,  Feb.  4, 
p.  35. 

1809  In  1634  [he]  ascended  the  gubernatorial  chair  (to  borrow  a 
favourite  though  clumsy  appellation  of  modem  phraseolo- 
gists). — W.  Irving,  '  The  Ivnic kerb ockers  '  (1861),  p.  113. 
(N.E.D.) 

1813  The  gentleman  who  distributed  Votes  at  the  Gubernatorial 
Election  in  April  last. — Boston-Gazette,  May  13. 

1819  Should  liis  master  reach  the  gubernatorial  chair.... Ye 
who  in  1816  called  your  patriot  ick  Brooks  to  the  guber- 
natorial chair. — Mass.  Spy,  March  24. 

1819  My  election  to  the  gubertuttorial  chair  of  this  state. — Jolm 
Geddes  of  S.  Carolina  to  E.  8.  Thomas  :    see  the  lattcr's 

*  Reminiscences,'  i.  109  (Hartford,  1840). 

1821     A  bet  was  made  in  Providence,  on  the  late  gubcniatoridl 

election. — Mass.  >'/>//,  ^lay  0. 
1824     It   is   probable   tlnTc   will    be   jinotluT   warinly-c'()nti>t(:d 

Gubernatorial  Kloction. — Muss.  W  oman,  Worcester,  Fc)>.  11. 
1840     [^Ir.  Tliroop]  was  elevated  to  the  (jubcrnaton'dJ  ehair  of  the 

State  of  New  York. — ^Ir.   \anderpuel  of  X.Y.,  Hoii>e  vi 

Repr.,  May  2  :   Comj.  GIoIh\  p.  373. 
1845     The    (jubirnatoriu-l    eaiididate    of    that    party    had    voted 

airainst  the  coiiiirmation  of  the  Texas  treaty. — Mr.  Dayton 

of  Xew  Jersey  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Feb.  24  :   id.,  p.  3S7,  App. 
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Gubernatorial— contd. 

1855  We  have  a  man  to  stand  at  our  head  in  a  gubetncUorial 
capacity. — ^Brigham  Young,  Feb.  18  :  *  Journal  of  Dis- 
courses/ ii.  188. 

1888  It  was  an  uneasy  head  that  wore  the  gubernatorial  crown 
[in  Texas,  in  1862]. — Mrs.  Custer,  *  Tenting  on  the  Plains/ 
p.  219. 

1910  We  decline  absolutely  to  credit  the  report  that  Gov. 
Hughes  will  accept  an  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court 
bench.  Having  set  his  hand  to  the  OubematoricU  plough, 
we  believe  Mr.  Hughes  will  not  turn  back  until  he  has 
ploughed  the  last  furrow  on  December  31. — N.  Y,  Evening 
Post,  April  21. 

Guess.  Used  by  Hampole,  Chaucer,  Wiclif,  and  Gower :  see 
N.E.D.  Mr.  Lowell,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  *  Biglow 
Papers,*  writes  :  "I  have  never  seen  any  passage  adduced 
where  guess  was  used  as  the  Yankee  uses  it.  The  word  was 
familiar  in  the  mouths  of  our  ancestors,  but  with  a  different 
shade  of  meaning  from  that  we  have  given  it,  which  is  some- 
thing hke  rather  think,  though  the  Yankee  impUes  a  confident 
certainty  by  it  when  he  says  *  I  guess  Idu  / 

1798  I  guess  my  husband  won't  object  to  my  taking  one,  if 
they  are  good  and  cheap. — Mass,  Spy,  Feb.  2. 

1815  You  may  hear  [a  Southerner]  say  "  I  count  " — "  I  reckon  " 
— "I  calculate  "  ;  but  you  would  as  soon  hear  him  blas- 
pheme as  guess. — Mass.  Spy,  Nov.  8. 

1816  When  I  pass  a  house,  and  see  the  yard  covered  with  stmnps, 
old  lioops,  and  broken  earthen,  I  gu£ss  the  man  is  a  horse- 
jockey,  and  the  woman  a  spinner  of  street-ytun. — M<ms. 
Spy,  March  6  :  from  T?ie  Visitor. 

1816  It  seems  to  be  so  generally  conceded  that  [Mr.  Monroe], 
the  hero  of  Bladensburg,  will  be  the  next  President,  that 
there  is  hardly  room  for  Yankee  guessing  about  it. — Id., 
Sept.  4. 

1816  The  truth  is,  we  Virginians  are  no  less  fond  of  guessing 
than  our  Yankee  brethren. — Letter  to  the  scune,  Sept.  11. 

1818  My  boss,  I  guess,  ordered  me  to  turn  out  every  coloured 
man  from  the  store  right  away.  [For  fuller  quotation  see 
Boss.] — H.  B.  Fearon, '  Sketches  of  America,*  p.  59  (Lend.). 

1818  [An  old  woman  who  kept  a  tavern  in  Long  Island  loq.  ;] 
What  do  you  want  with  a  public-house  ?  What  is  your 
name  ?  Where  are  you  gomg  ?  You  are  from  York,  I 
guess.  You  want  a  bed,  I  guess.  Now  I  guess,  if  you  be 
not  a  hard  character,  I  will  let  you  have  elegant  lodgings. 
—Id.,  p.  66. 

1 822  But  mark,  my  Sovereigns,  it  was  true  ; 
For  I  had  shrewdly  guessed,  and  knew 
They'd  not  accede  to  terms  like  this. 

Missouri  Intelligencer,  Oct.  22. 

1823  I  guess  (says  he)  that  we  Oliio  folk  do  not  manage  potatoes 
as  well  a,s  they  do  in  Ireland  and  England. — W.  Faux, 
*  Memorable  Days,'  p.  177  (Lond.). 
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Goess — corUd. 

1 841  As  there  are  a  good  many  Yankees  around,  I  will  venture  a 
few  guesses  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  "  secret  service 
money  "  is  applied.     I  guess  a  portion  of  it  is  applied  to 

purchasing  wines  and  suppers, 1  guess  a  portion  of  it 

goes  to  pay  poUtical  drill  sergeants  for  their  services. .  . . 
I  guess  a  portion  of  it  goes  to  pay  for  gingerbrecwi  and 
liquor. . .  .1  guess  a  good  deal  of  it  goes  to  pay  the  printer. 
— Mr.  Underwood  of  Kentucky,  House  of  Repr.,  Feb.  20  : 
Cong.  Globe,  p.  343,  App. 

1842  Let  Pennsylvfiuiia,  with  her  forty  millions,  and  Maryland, 
and  Indiana,  repudiate,  find  so  on  and  so  on,  and  by  that 
time  I  guess  we  shall  know  something  of  the  merits  of 
repudiation. — Mr.  Arnold  of  Tennessee,  the  same,  July  2  : 
id.,  p.  573,  App. 

1849  If  the  proposition  were  adopted,  he  reckoned,  yea,  being 

a  Yankee,  he  gttcssed,  that  the  House  would  have much 

trouble. — Mr.  Root  of  Ohio,  the  same,  Dec.  13  :  id.,  p.  26. 

1857     I  am  a  Yankee  guesser  ;  tmd  I  guess  that  James  Bucnanan 
has  ordered  this  expedition  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the 
angry  hounds  who  are  howling  around  him. — Brighfun 
Young,  July  26  :    *  Journal  of  Discourses,'  v.  77. 
1888  She  wfdked  into  the  dry  goods  store 

With  stately  step  and  proud  ; 
She  turned  the  frills  and  laces  o'er. 

And  pushed  aside  the  crowd  ; 
She  asked  to  see  some  rich  brocade. 

Mohair,  and  grenadines  ; 
She  looked  at  silk  of  every  shade 

And  then  at  veheteens  ; 
She  sampled  jackets  blue  and  red  ; 

She  tried  on  nine  or  ten  ; 
And  then  she  tossed  her  head,  and  said 
She  guessed  she'd  call  again. 

Tejcas  Siftiugs,  June  23  (Farmer). 

Guleh.     Quot.  1832  fumislies  the  probable  (Dutch)  origin  of  this 

word. 
1832     He  saw  floiuisliing  grass  cut  on  the  declining  hill  back  of 
the    City    Hall    towards    the   Kolch. — Watson,    *  Historic 
Tales  of  X.Y.,'  p.  92. 

1850  The  word  gulch  denotes  a  mountain  ravine, ...  .steep, 
abrupt,  and  inaccessible.  —  Bavard  Taylor,  *  Eldorado,* 
p.  87.     (N.E.D.) 

1851  By  the  time  you  have  finished ....  building  a  Mint,  the 
gold  mines  in  California  may  be  as  dry  as  the  gulches  from 
which  the  gold  is  gatJicred  in  midsummer. — Mr.  Thompson 
of  Pa.,  House  of  Kopr.,  Jan.  31  :   Cong.  Globe ^  p.  399. 

1854     I  was  obliged  to  deviate  from  a  straight  line  to  avoid  the 

gulches. — Putnam  s  Mag.y  Hi.  26  (Jan.). 
1862     Discovery    of    a    New    Gulch. — Rocki/    Mountain    Xars, 

Denver,  Xov.  20. 
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Gnlth'—contd. 

1869  I  eyed  with  no  great  cheerfulness  the  xinrailed,  rough» 
rickety-looking  bridges  over  "  gtdches"  seventy  feet  deep 
in  some  places. — Auantic  Monthly,  p.  333  (Sept.). 

1890  Log  cabins  were  constructed  around  among  the  ravines 
and  gtdches  in  all  suitable  localities. — Haskins,  'Argo- 
nauts of  California,*  p.  58. 

1909  It  w€is  a  settlement  of  log  cabins  cuid  rough  board  shacks 
in  an  opening  between  two  mountain  peaks,  too  narrow 
to  be  called  a  valley  and  too  wide  to  be  called  a  gulch, — 
N,  Y,  Evening  Post,  Feb.  22. 

Gnlch-maily  Gulch-miner.  Those  who  live  and  work  in  the 
gulches. 

1869  The  imfortunate  politician  is  "  corraled  '*  by  the  moun- 
taineers, the  giUchmen,  or  the  settlers.  [For  a  fuller 
quotation  see  Corral,  v.] — A.  K.  McClure,  *  Rocky  Moun- 
tains,' p.  210. 

1860  As  a  rule,  the  most  successful  gulch-miners  are  most 
improvident. — Id.,  p.  240. 

1883  "  Gulch  mining,''  the  earliest  form  of  gold-digging,  consists 
in  washing  the  sandy  detritus  of  river  valleys,  and  collecting 
the  free  gold  which  subsides  by  virtue  of  its  specific  gravity. 
— D.  Pidgeon,  *  An  Engineer's  Hohday,'  p.  132  (Lond.). 

Gum.     To  humbug.     As  noim,  a  humbug. 

1843  Now  this  was  all  gum  ;  Sam  could  not  read  a  word. — R. 
Carlton,  *  The  New  Purchase,'  i.  255. 

1844  He  was  speaking  of  the  "  moon  hoax,"  which  gummed  so 
many  learned  philosophers. —  Yale  Lit,  Mag.,  xiv.  189. 

1848      You  can't  gum  me,  I  tell  ye  now,  an'  so  you  needn't  try. 

*  Biglow  Papers,'  No.  9. 
1855     Jonathan  exclaimed,    "  You  can't  gum  it  over  me." — 

Weekly  Oregonian,  June  16. 
1855     Look  hyur,  stranger,  do  I  look  as  if  I  could  be  gummed  that 

easy. — E.  W.  Famham,  *  Life  in  Prairie  Land,'  ii.  65. 

Gumbo.  A  vegetable  out  of  which  a  rich  soup,  8dso  called  gumbo, 
is  made. 

1810  Gumbo  is  made  by  boiling  ocroe  till  it  is  tender,  and  season- 
ing it  witli  a  little  bit  of  fat  bacon. — F.  Cuming,  *Tour,' 
p.  311  (Pittsburgh). 

1819  The  dish  of  dishes  in  New  Orleans  is  a  French  dish,  called 
gumbo.  It  is  a  kind  of  save-all,  salmagundi  soup,  made  of 
the  eutls  of  every  variety  of  flesh,  mingled  with  rice,  and 
seasoned  with  clK)pped  sassafras,  or  with  okra,  a  vegetable 
esculent. — Artluir  Singleton,  *  Letters  from  the  South  and 
West,'  p.  130  (Boston,  1824). 

1821)  [TJiey  were  eating]  a  very  nice  mess  of  stuff,  wliieh  I  took 
to  be  eurry.  But  I  found  it  was  called  gumbo,  a  sort  of 
gelatinous  vegetable  soup. — Basil  Hall,  'Travels  in  N. 
America,'  iii.  332. 
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Gumbo — contd. 

1832  In  Louisicma,  gunibo,  a  compound  soup,  is  much  used,  and 
at  Xew  Orleans  it  is  sold  in  the  streets. — S.  G.  Goochich, 
*  System  of  Universal  Geography,'  p.  260  (Boston). 

1833  [She]  resolutely  refused,  tlirough  Ufe,  to  eat  gumbo-soup, — 
James  HaU,  *  Legends  of  the  West,'  p.  130  (Phila.). 

1833  His  wife  was  an  excellent  manager,  made  charming  gumbo- 
soup  ^  and  could  interpret  dreams. — Id.,  p.  154. 

1845  At  St.  Peter's  [111.]  there  is  a  large  commerce  carried  on 
between  the  whites  ond  redskins,  for  beads  and  whiskey, 
in  exchange  for  skins  and  gumbo. — Batigor  Mercury,  n.d. 

1854  I  lay  the  fattening  gumbo  to  my  so\il,  that  it  is  because,  &c. 
— Dow,  Jun.,  *  Patent  Sermons,'  iv.  20. 

1859  Gutnbo,  The  Southern  ntime  for  what  is  called  in  the 
Xorth  Okra,  the  pod  of  the  Hibiscus  esculentus. — Bartlett. 

Gumbo.     The  "  hard  pan  "  underlying  good  soil ;    frequently  a 
blue  or  black  clay. — *  Dialect  Xotes,'  i.  236. 

1 835  I  am  on  business  of  importance, — more  depends  on  it  than 
your  paltry  gunibo  town  is  worth. — James  Hall,  *  Tfdes  of 
the  Border,'  p.  172  (Phila.). 

1881  Such  a  thing  as  hard-pan,  bed-rock  near  the  surface,  or 
gun\bo,  is  not  to  be  found  [in  Nebraska]. — Chicago  Times, 
AprU  16.    (X.E.D.) 

Gumbo,     A  poor  white. 

1834  [The  seats  were]  in  three  divisions  ;  the  officers  with  their 
families  furnished  one,  the  soldiers  another,  and  **  gumboes,'' 
Indians,  and  a  negro  servant  or  two,  made  up  the  tliird. — 
C.  F.  Hoffman,  *  A  Winter  in  the  Far  West,'  ii.  3  (Lond., 
1835). 

Gumbo-limbo.     See  quotation. 

1837  [The  Indians]  make  bird-Hme  from  the  juice  of  the  Gum 
Elemi,  wliich  they  call  Gumbo-limbo.  .  .  .Guin  Elemi,  called 
by  the  inliabitants  Gumbo-limbo,  is  a  large  spreading  tree, 
with  a  smooth  brown  bark,  which  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  varnished. — Jolm  L.  Williams,  *  Territory  of 
Florida,'  pp.  26,  98  (X.Y.). 

Gum-log,  or  Gum.     A  gum  tree,  or  its  trmik  when  cut  down. 

1817  Any  portion  so  cut  off  is  called  a  gu77i,  a  name  probably 
arising  from  the  almost  exclusive  application  of  the  gmn 
tree  to  these  purposes. — J.  Bradbiu^-,  '  Travels  in  America,' 
p.  2S0n.     (X.E.I). ) 

1836  A  chap  just  about  as  rouizli  hewn  as  if  he  had  been  cut  out 
of  a  gum  log  with  a  broad  axe. — *  Col,  Crockett  in  Texas,' 
p.  82  (Pliihi.). 

1836     I  can  grin  Uke  a  hvena,  until  the  bark  will  curl  off  a  gum 

log.— Id.,  p.  186. 
1845     [I  hid]  the  old  clothes  in  the  hollow  of  a  gujn. — W.  G. 

Simms,  *  The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin,'  p.  103  (Lond.). 
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Gamp.    A  simpleton.     Probably  of  Scottish  origin. 

1826     Sort  of  a  naiteral  too,  I  guess ;   rather  a  gump,  hey  T — 

John  Neal,  *  Brother  Jonathan/  ii.  42.     (N.E.D.) 
1846  Tell  ye  jest  the  eend  I've  come  to, 

Arter  cipherin'  plaguy  smart ; 
An*  it  makes  a  hcuidy  siun,  tu. 
Any  gtimp  could  lam  by  heart. 

*  Bifl;low  Papers,'  No.  1. 

1 851  I  wouldn't  be  a  gump,  ef  I  was  you. — ^^ Simon  SuggB,'  p.  1 79. 
1856     He's  the  consamdest  old  gump  tew  t'  ever  was. — *  Widow 

Bedott  Papers,'  No.  9. 

1858  Then  I,  like  a  gump,  would  choke  up  more,  and  cany  my 
heart  in  my  mouth. — Knick.  Mag.^  u.  371  (April). 

GumSy  Gum-shoes.     India-rubber  overshoes  ;  "  rubbers." 

1859  [The  word]  Gums  is  often  apphed  to  Indifii-rubber  shoes. — 
Bartlett. 

1872    Forbidding  him to  leave  his  gum-shoes  in  her  haD. — 

Morning  Post,  Jan.  9  (Farmer). 

Gun.     A  revolver 

1909  In  all  the  shifting  play  of  frontier  pohtics,  [young  Stewart] 
played  a  prominent  part.  More  than  once  the  fact  that 
ho  always  carried  a  gun,'*  and  could  be  reUed  upon  to 
shoot  straight,  saved  him  from  serious  trouble. — N.Y. 
Evening  Post,  April  26. 

Gun] a.     See  quotation. 

1852  [The  damsels  are]  spreading  their  baskets  of  cakes,  gunjfu, 
as  they  call  them,  and  boiling  huge  vessels  of  coffee. — 

*  As  Good  as  a  Comedy,'  p.  50  (Phila.). 
Gunning.     Shooting  ;  especially  hunting. 

a.  1622.     Forc'd  by  some  yelping  cute  to  give  the  greyhoinds 
view, 
Which  are  at  length  let  slip,  when  gunning  out  they  go. 
Drayton's  '  Poly-Olbion,'  xxiii.     (N.E.D.) 
1624     There  is  lesse  danger  in't  then  gunning,  Sanchio. — Fletcl  er, 

'  Rule  a  Wife,'  i.  2.     (N.E.D.) 
1767     All  persons  coming  to  gun  on  said  Island   after  Gtune. — 

*  New  England  Register  '  (1860),  xiv.  47.     (N.E.D.) 
1770     Some  young  men,   who  had  been  a  gunning,  went  to 

Beaman's  Tavern. — Mass.  Gazette,  Jime  11. 

1770  Mr.  Smith  was  out  a  gunning  ;  his  Gun  went  off  accident- 
ally, while  he  was  charging  her,  wliich  immediately  kiUed 
him. — Id.,  Aug.  23. 

1770  H.  H.  Williams  of  Noddles-Island  forbids  "  all  persons  from 
Gunning  on  said  Island." — Boston-Gazette,  Sept.  3. 

1779  Our  men  went  out  this  day  gunning. — *  New  England 
Register,'  xvi.  29.     (N.E.D.) 

1809  Mr.  Joseph  Bagley  and  ^Ir.  Obed  Rice  went  down  the 
river,  gunning. — Mass.  Spy,  Nov.  22. 

1825     Out  a  gimnin'  ruther  late,  mister,  today  ? — John  Neal, 

*  Brother  Jonathan,'  ii.  112. 

1829  Gunning.  Tlie  firing  of  guns  in  and  about  our  streets  has 
become  a  serious  evil. — Mass.  Spy,  Sept.  30. 

1837  Two  men  in  Camden  N.J.  were  gunning  a  few  days  since, — 
Bait.  Comvd^  Transcript,  Sept.  9,  p.  2/1, 
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Gnnning — eomd. 

1843     Gunning ! — alas  ! — is   that   degrading   appeUation   to   be 
applied  to  hunting  ? — R.  Carlton,  *  The  New  Purchase,' 
L  122. 
1848  Two  fellers,  Isrel  nttmed  and  Joe, 

One  Sundy  momin*  'greed  to  go 
Agunnin^  soon  *z  the  bells  wuz  done 
And  meetin'  finally  begun. 
So  *st  no  one  wouldn't  be  about 
Ther  Sabbath-breakin*  to  spy  out. 

J.  R.  Lowell,  *  The  Two  Gunners,* 
1866    Well,   I  used  to  be  almost  everlastingly  a  gunning, — 

Seba  Smith,  *  'Way  Down  East,'  p.  67. 
Gay.    To  make  fun  of. 

1872  The  Roman  street-boy  who  gtiycd  the  gladiators  from  the 
dizzy  gallery. — Mark  Twain,  *  Innocents  Abroad,'  p.  203. 
(N.E.D.) 
1888  [Though  the  accidental  shooting  of  the  dog]  was  a  loss 
keenly  felt,  there  wfis  no  resisting  the  chance  to  guy  the 
hunter. — Mrs.  Custer,  *  Tenting  on  the  Plains,'  p.  164. 
1888     We  wanted  to  see  if  the  residents  had  told  us  stories  about 

[the  ants  in  Texas]  just  to  guy  us. — /d.,  p.  193. 
1888     The  poor  officer  who  had  been  so  guyed  did  not  gratify  his 

tormentors  by  getting  angry. — Id.,  p.  378. 
1890     I  was  rather  incredulous  of  their  stories,  as  I  had  been  so 
often    **  guyed,'' — Mrs.    Custer,    '  Following   the   Guidon,' 
p.  117. 
1904     Our  Republican  friends  still  received  us  socially,  and  with 
warmth,   but  guyed  us,   some   of  them,   unmercifully. — 
Claiborne,  *  Old  Virgim'a,'  p.  175. 
GoyaseutoSy  the.      The  storj-  of  this  wonderful  beast  is  told,  under 
the  name  of  "  Gvanousa,"  in  the  Knickerbocker  Mag.,  July, 
1846,  xx^-iii.  36  ;  ^also  by  Major  Jack  Downing,  April  15,  1862. 
A  couple  of  Yankees,  going  south,  ran  short  of  funds.     So 
they  agreed  that  one  of  them  should  personate  a  wild  beast, 
the  **  Guyascutus,"  the  other  acting  as  showman.     After  the 
gate-money  was  collected,  the  showman  made  theGuyascuti:s 
howl  and  rattle  his  chains,  and  then  pretended  that  he  had 
broken  loose  ;    whereupon  the  spectators  fled,  and  the  two 
Yankees  divided  the  proceeds. 
1849     There    were . . . .  f oiu*    yoimg    wolves,    one    **  prock,"    one 
**  guyanosa,''  and  a  voung  Penobscot  ice-breaker. — Kuick. 
Mag.,  xxxiv.  93  (Juiy). 

1854  The  '*  gya.*itacutas  '  was  a  nail-keg,  with  a  raw  hide  strained 
over  it,  like  a  drimi-head,  and  inside  of  the  keg,  attached 
to  the  centre  of  this  drum-head,  a  string  hung,  with  which 
the  instrmnent  was  worked  by  pulling  in  the  string  and 
**  let  fly."  [This  was  one  of  the  pieces  of  the  **  Cala- 
thumpian  Band,"  used  for  charivaris.] — H.  H.  Riley, 
*  Puddleford,'  p.  94. 

1855  Whither  shall  the  Democracy  flee  ?  The  Guyascutia  am 
loose  ! — Olympia  (W.T.)  Pionrer,  June  22. 

1855     The  Guyascutus  must  be  caught. — /(/.,  July  6, 
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Hack.     A  cab.     Hence  hack-hire,  hack-meui,  &c. 

1704  We'll  take  a  Hcick, — our  maids  shall  go  with  us. — Steele, 
*  Lying  Lover,'  iii  2.     (N.E.D.) 

1794  I  had  rather  ride  in  a  hack  with  a  fine  youn^  girl,  than  hear 
the  history  of  the  devil  from  Adam's  faB. — Mass.  Spy, 
Sept.  3. 

1795  There  is  but  Uttle  safety  for  the  ladies  and  children  [in 
the  streets  of  Boston]  but  in  the  hac^. — Boston-OazeUe, 
Dec.  28.     (N.E.D.) 

1797     I  meet  with  loaded  teams,  or  loaded  hacks. — Mass.  Spy, 

June  28. 
1806     Died,  in  this  town,  Mr.  Daniel    Henry,  hackman. — Tike 

Repertory,  Boston,  Oct.  3. 
1812     A  New  and  Convenient  Hack  Stand  is  culvertised  in  the 

Boston-Qazette,  Sept.  10. 
1816     Somewhere    or    other,  either  at    a  ball,  party,  sleighing 

match,  or  in  a  hack,  the  Spanish  minister  had  signified 

something  about  the  Floridas. — Speech  of  Mr.  Hardin  in 

Congress  :   Mass.  Spy,  April  10. 
1819     At  the  intersection  of  Murray-street  and  Broadway,  our 

horses  were  stopt  by  the  hackmen  on  the  stand  at  that 

place. — Id,,  Jime  16  :    from  the  N.Y.  Gazette. 

1824  Two  gentlemen  took  hacks  [from  Washington]  to  Blculens- 
burgh,  with  an  intention  of  fighting  a  duel. — Cirkdntu 
Gazette,  Jan.  30,  p.  2/3. 

1825  "  Better  call  a  hack,''  rephed  she. — J.  K.  Paulding,  *  John 
Bull  in  America,'  p.  247. 

1829  And  Jotham  didst  thou  never  mind 

The  children,  as  these  Hacks  passed  by. 
How  some  would  run  and  get  behind. 

And  those  who  could  not  reach  would  cry. 
Ho,  Coachman,  cut  behind  ? 

Mass.  Spy,  April  8. 

1833  [About  1790]  a  hack  had  not  been  heard  of.— Watson, 
'  Historic  Tales  of  Philadelphia,'  p.  131. 

1834  They  returned  to  Miss  Violet's  lodgings  in  a  hack. — 
Robert  C.  Sands,  '  Writings,'  ii.  185  (N.Y.). 

1834  Are  there  many  hacks  engaged  ? — Yes,  a  great  number. — 
Vermont  Free  Press,  Oct.  25. 

1835  [At  Detroit  we]  rode  in  a  hack  provided  by  the  keeper  of 
the  hotel  (a  custom  in  these  parts)  to  Oris  wold's  Mansion- 
House.— -'  Life  on  the  Lakes,'  i.  49  (N.Y.,  1836). 

1837  The  Doctor  and  myself  took  a  hack  together. — Knick.  Mag., 
X.  245  (Sept.). 

1842  Hack-hire  for  loafers  who  were  too  lazy  or  too  proud  to 
walk  in  a  funeral  procession. — Mr.  Watterson  of  Tennessee, 
House  of  Kepr.,  July  2  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  594,  App. 
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Hack — cotUd, 

1842    Drivers  of  hacks,  omnibuses,   &e. — Phila.  Spirit  of  the 

Times,  July  19. 
1844     [He]  meekly  bore  indignities  upon  a  matter  of  precedence 

of  a  hack. — *  Scribblings  and  Sketches,'  p.  156. 
1846    Fourteen  Itacks  and  a  dearboum  w€igon  at  the  tail  of  the 

funeral. — '  Quarter  Hace  in  Kentucky,'  &c.,  p.  49. 
1848    The  depo  was  so  close  that  I  jest  fit  my  way  through  the 

hack-drivers    to    the    cars. — Major    Jones,    *  Sketches    of 

Travel,'  p.  57. 
1848     I  w€ts  like  the  gall  what  married  the  chap  to  git  rid  of  him, 

and  I  got  into  the  fust  hack  and  druv  off. — Id,,  p.  68. 
1848     [He]  was  roarin  and  pitchin  among  the  hackmen  and 

porters  like  a  blind  dog  in  a  meat-house ;    and  tryin  to 

git  into  the  crowd  what  was  gathered  all  roimd  the  bciggage 

like  flies  round  a  fat  gourd. — Id.,  p.  109. 
1848    The  hc^ckman  ftx'd  me  what  hotel  I  wanted  to  go  to. — 

/rf.,jp.  110. 
1850    We  find  ourselves  in  Boston,  surrounded  by  eager  hackmen, 

— Hawthorne,  *  American  Note-books,'  p.  370.     (N.E.D.) 
1850     Simon  rose  to  the  post  of  Richard's  hack-driver, — Sylvester 

Judd,  'Richard  Edney,'  p.  462. 
1853    A  luick  drove  up  furiously,   and  a  veiled  lady  hastily 

descended. — *  Life  Scenes,'  p.  130. 
1857     A  fiack,  rapidly  driven,  came  suddenly  upon  her. — San 

Fraiiciscc  CM,  May  15. 
1869    Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  in  *  Roimd  the  World  in  a  Hack;  rather 

oddly  explains  that  "  on  Massachusetts  Bay  "  a  hack  is  a 

hired  carriage. 

Haekback.     See  quotation. 

1824    Haekback  is  properly  a  gourd  ;  but  since  [the  Indians]  have 

seen  glass  bottles  and  decanters,  they  call  them  by  the 

same  name. — Mass,  Spy,  March  3. 

Hackberry.     The  Celtis  occideiUalis, 

1796     [The]  papaw,   the  hackberry,  and  the  cucmnber-trees. — 
Morse,  *  American  Geography,'  i.  636.     (X.E.D.) 

1817  [The  allu^^on  land  produces] ....  net  tie- tree,  or  hackberry 
(Celtis  crassifoha),  &c. — Jolm  Bradbury,  *  Travels,'  p.  258. 

1818  It  is  named  as  the  Celtis  crassifoha  in  W.  Darby's  *  Emi- 
grants' Guide,'  p.  80. 

1818     See  Tree. 

1830     [The  timber  in  Sagamon  Co.,  III.,  is].  .  .  .linn,  cotton  wood, 

hackberry,   buckeye,    &c. — Masi>\    Spy,   July   7.     (Linn   is 

the  lime  or  linden.) 

1847  We  saw  many  peccan,  fig,  mulberry,  willow,  and  hackberry 
trees. — *  Life  of  Benjamin  Limdy,'  p.  58  (Phila.). 

1848  He  saw  [the  ocelot]  a^cendins:  the  trunk  of  a  huge  hackberry, 
— C.  W.  Webber,  *  Old  liicks  the  Guide,'  p.  90  (X.Y.). 
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Hackmatack.    See  quotations. 

1702     On  some  mountains  we  find  a  shrubbery  of  hemlock  and 

spruce These  are  called  by  the  Indians  HakmanUiks, — 

J.  Belknap,  '  Hist,  of  N.  Hampshire,'  iii  33.     (N.E.D.) 
1801  My  Tabitha  Towzer  is  fair. 

No  Guinea  pig  ever  was  sweeter. 
Like  a  hackmatak  slender  and  spare. 
And  sweet  as  a  muskrat,  or  sweeter. 

•The  Port  FoHo,'  i.  264  (Phila.). 
1821     Hacmontac  I  take  to  be  the  Indian  neune. — ^T.  D wight, 

*  Travels,'  i.  36.     (N.E.D.) 

1834  He  was  like  one  of  those  warped,  gneu^led,  scrub  hachmor 
tacks  of  the  second  growth,  that  are  found  in  great  plenty 
in  Barre  swamp. — Vermont  Free  Press,  Nov.  29. 

1851  The  American  Larch  [is]  known  very  generally  in  New 
England  by  the  aborigincil  name  of  Hackmatack. — John  S. 
Springer,  *  Forest  Life,'  p.  33  (N.Y.). 

Hail  Columbia.     The  jocose  use  of  the  phrase  is  here  illustrated. 

1854  The  note  in  which  he  says  we  gave  him  Hale  Columby, — 
Mrs.  Bailey  in  Oregon  Weekly  Times,  Sept.  9. 

1861     People's  impulsiver  down  here  than  wut  our  folks  to  home 
be. 
An'  kin'  o'  go  it  'ith  a  resh  in  raisin'  Hail  Ccluwhy, 

*  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  Series,  No.  1. 

1869  Notwithstanding  the  holy  sphere  in  which  she  moves,  she 
occasionally  combs  the  head  of  the  Prophet  with  a  three- 
legged  stool,  raises  Hail  Columbia  in  the  very  sanctuary  of 
the  holies,  and  smashes  a  chair  over  the  piano  to  prove  her 
devout  affection  for  the  sacred  calling  she  has  accepted. — 
A.  K.  McClure,  *  Rocky  Mountains,'  p.  170. 

Hailstorm.  A  concoction  of  "  hard  Uquor  "  with  small  lumps  of 
ice  in  it.     Sometimes  Hailstone. 

1835  It  was  agreed  to  go  on  drinking  and  stimulating  with  mint 
julep,  niint-sling,  bitters,  hailstone,  snowstorm,  apple- 
toddy,  &c. — C.  J.  Latrobe,  *  The  Rambler  in  N.  America,' 
ii.  61. 

1838  *'  Mint  julaps  "  before  breakfast,  **  hailstorms  "  at  dinner, 
and  "  old  Monongahela  "  at  night. — B.  Drc^e,  *  Tales  and 
Sketches,'  p.  27  (Cincinn.). 

1839  [Ho]  rested  for  a  moment  from  the  labour  of  compounding 
slings  and  hailstones. — R.  M.  Bird,  '  Robin  Day,'  i.  128. 

1 847     May  I  never  drink  a  hailstorm  again,  if,  &c. — J.  K.  Paulding, 

*  American  Comedies,'  p.  207  (Phila.). 

Hair  trigger.  The  N.E.D.  gives  only  1830  ;  but  the  "  Ketland  " 
people,  1 806,  were  probably  English.  The  writer  is  informed 
by  the  director  of  Westley  Richards  &  Co.  that  this  trigger, 
called  "  Stecker,"  was  invented  at  Munich  in  1543.  The 
French  call  it  the  *'  double  detente."  See  Aug.  Demmin's 
*  Weapons  of  War,'  tr.  C.  C.  Black,  p.  522,  with  picture 
(Lend.,  1870). 

1806  I  know  not  wliethcr  hair-trigger' d  pistols  are  in  use  in 
Pennsylvania. — The  Balance,  Jan.  7,  p.  5. 
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Hair  trlggtf—cofUd. 

1806    Hair-triggered  Pistols, — the  surest  shot  with  a  steady  hand. 

—Id,,  July  22,  p.  227. 
1806    Mr.  Wallach  announces  that  he  has  received  **  a  supply  of 

rifles,  with  or  without  Iiair  triggers,'^  made  by  Ketland  & 

Co. — TAe  Repertory,  Nov.  25. 

1825  I  managed  to  exhibit  a  neat  pair  of  hair  triggers  to  these 
two  worthies. — J.  K.  Paulding,  *  John  Bull  in  America,* 
p.  50(Lond.). 

1826  In  his  duel  with  Henry  Clay,  John  Randolph  said  to  his 
second,  **  Although  I  am  one  of  the  best  shots  in  Virginia, 
yet  I  never  fire  with  the  Jiair  trigger.'' — *  Life  of  Randolph,' 
ii.  260  (1851). 

1841  When  the  bill  is  reported,  some  hair-trigger  gentleman  of 
your  party  will  spring  to  the  floor,  [and]  move  the  previous 
question. — Mr.  Weller  of  Ohio,  House  of  Repr.,  Aug.  4 : 
Cong,  Globe,  p.  499,  App. 

Half-baked.     Not   thorough-going ;    irresolute ;    sometimes   (as 
in  English  slang)  silly. 

1621  Our  profest  Popelings,  and  halfe-haked  Protestants. — 
Sanderson,  *  Sermon  xii.'     (N.E.D.) 

a.  1628  They  are  either  done  withoute  heate,  or  but  half-baked, — 
Sermon  by  Preston.     (N.E.D.) 

1636  Certaine  Hermophrodite  Divines,  meere  Centaures  in 
Rehgion  ;  Saint  Augustines  Amphibious,  in  resemblance 
lewes  and  Christians  both,  in  truth  neither  :  Cakes  on  the 
hearth  not  tum'd,  certaine  dow-bak'd  professors,  which 
have  a  tongue  for  Geneva,  and  a  heart  for  Amsterdam  ; 
their  pretence  for  Old  England,  eind  their  project  for  New. 
— Humphrey  Sydenham's  Sermon  on  **  The  Foolish 
Prophet,"  preached  ad  ckrttm  at  Taunton,  June  22. 

1842  It  is  sometmies  a  term  of  reproach  with  us,  in  speaking  of 
a  silly  fellow,  that  he  is  not  half  baked. — Mrs.  Kirkland, 
*  Forest  Life.'  i.  41. 

1847  Perhaps  some  of  that  majority  are  but  half-baked  Demo- 
crats— need  grinding  over  again. — Mr.  Wick  of  Indiana, 
House  of  Repr.,  Jan.  26  :  Cong.  Globe,  p.  264. 

Half-breed.     A  person  of  mixed  race  ;    usually,  the  offspring  of 

a  white  father  and  an  Indian  mother. 
1775     Before  the  English  traders  came  among  them,  there  were 

scarcely  any  half -breed,  but  now  they  abound  among  the 

younger  sort. — B.  Romans.  *  Florida,'  p.  82.  (N.E.D.) 
1791     His  father  [was]  a  half  breed,  betwixt  a  Creek  and  a  wliite 

man. — W.  Bartram,  '  Carolina.'  p.  440.     (X.E.l^.) 
1807     A  few  civilized  Indians  and  half  breeds. — Pike,  *  Sources  of 

the  Mississippi,'  iii.  Appendix,  33.     (N.E.D.) 
1850     If   there   were   no   other   consideratioiis.   I   would   be  for 

extinguisliing  the  title  of  these  half-breeds  to  this  portion 

of   country   [in   Minnesota]. — Mr.    Dodge   of  Iowa,    U.S. 

Senate,  Sept.   27  :    Cong.   Globe,  p.   2034.     [The  word  is 

much  used  in  this  debate.] 
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Half-breeds.     A  nickname  for  those  Kepublicans  who  declined 
to  go  all  lengths  with  the  '*  Stalwarts  "  in  1881. 

1881  A  Cabinet  of  "  Half-breeds,''  as  the  party  of  Civil  Service 
reform  are  called. — Daily  News,  Bee.  7.     (N.E.D.) 

1888     Bryce's  *  American  Commonwealth.'     (N.E.D.) 

Half-horse,  half-alligator.     A  ludicrous  appellation  of  boatmen 
and  backwoodsmen  in  former  days. 

1809  The  back- wood-men  of  Kentucky  €U*e  styled  half  man, 
half  horse,  and  half  alligator  by  the  settlers  in  Mississippi, 
and  held  accordingly  in  great  respect  €Uid  abhorrence. — 
W.  Irving,  '  Hist,  of  N.Y.,'  ii.  79  (1812). 

1812  Curious  Terms  of  Defiance.  New -Orleans,  April  24. 
"  Half  horse  half  alligator  "  has  hitherto  been  the  boast  of 
our  up-country  boatmen,  when  queurreling.  The  present 
season  however  has  made  a  complete  change.  A  few  days 
ago  two  of  them  quarreled  in  a  boat  at  Natchez,  when  one 
of  them  jumping  ashore  declared  with  a  horrid  oath  that 
he  was  a  steamboat.  His  opponent  immediately  followed 
him,  swearing  he  was  an  earthquake  and  would  shake  him 
to  pieces. — Salem  Gazette,  June  12. 

1814  The  Mississippi  navigator,  who  affirmed  himself  to  be  off 
alligator  but  his  heaui,  which  was  of  aque^ortis. — Analectic 
Mag.,  July,  iv.  63  (Phila.). 

1816    The  great  western  road  is  travelled  by  the  west  country 
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Half-horse,  half-alligator— cotK(i. 

1826  They  claim  to  be  the  genuine  cuid  original  breed,  com- 
pounded of  the  horse,  alligator,  and  snapping  turtle.  In 
their  new  and  strange  curses,  you  discover  new  features  of 
atrocity. — Id.,  p.  98. 

1826  We  found  in  New  Orlecuos  many  boatmen,  **  fmlf  horse  and 
half  alligator,'*— Id.,  p.  308. 

1827  He  was  a  patriot  to  the  very  finger  nails,  and  the  steam 
boats,  snapping  turtles,  &c.,  looked  upon  him  as  being 
destined  to  establish  permanently  the  inviolable  rights  of 
his  native  state. — Mass.  Spy,  Oct.  24  :  from  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle. 

1828  A  "  salt  river  roarer." — One  of  those  two-fisted  backwoods- 
men, *'  half  horse,  half  alligator,  and  a  Uttle  touched  with 
the  snapping  turtle,"  went  lately  to  see  a  caravan  of  wild 
beasts.  After  giving  them  a  careful  examination,  he 
offered  to  bet  the  owner,  says  the  Western  Mercury,  that 
he  could  whip  his  hon  in  an  open  ring  ;  emd  he  might  throw 
in  all  his  monkeys,  and  let  the  zebra  kick  him  occasionally 
during  the  fight. — Richmond  Whig,  Dec.  9,  p.  2/5. 

1829  A  bully  near  the  mountains,  next  to  the  land  of  hcUf  horse 
and  half  alligator  men,  commenced  his  journey  with  the 
intent  of  whipping  Francisco  or  being  whipped  himself. — 
Id.,  Feb.  11  :   from  the  Georgia  Courier. 

1832  A  mtirine  is  a  sort  of  ambidextrous  animal,  half -horse,  half- 
dUigator. — E.  C.  Wines,  *  Two  Years  and  a  Half  in  the 
Na\y,'  i.  45  (Phila.). 

1831  John  Bull  had  christened  this  son  of  his  by  the  name  of 
Jonathan  ;  but  by  and  by,  when  he  became  a  man  grown, 
being  a  good  hearty  fellow,  about  half  horse  half  alligator, 
liis  friends  and  neighbours  gave  him  the  nickname  of 
Uncle  8tmi. — J.  K.  Paulding,  *  Uncle  Sam  and  his  Boys,' 
in  The  Sew  York  Mirror. 

1833  The  backwoodsmen,  even  the  half  horse,  half  alUgator 
breed,  when  boasting  of  their  exploits,  always  add  :  **  I 
can  stand  any  tiling  but  a  clock  pedler." — *  Sketches  of 
David  Crockett,'  p.  151  (X.Y.). 

1833  I'm  that  same  David  Crockett,  fresh  from  the  backwoods, 
half  horse,  half  alligator, — a  Uttle  touched  with  the  sfiapping- 
turtle  ;  can  wade  the  Mississippi,  leap  the  Ohio,  ride  upon 
a  streak  of  lightning,  and  slip  without  a  scratch  down  a 
honey-locust  ;  can  whip  my  weiizht  in  wild  cats, — and  if 
any  gentleman  pleiuscs.  for  a  ton  dollar  bill,  he  may  tJirow 
in  a  panther, — hug  a  boar  too  close  for  comfort,  and  eat 
any  miui  opposed  to  Jackson. — Id.,  p.  164. 

1835  The  half  horse  and  half  alligator  Kentucky  boatman. — 
Xiigrahum,  '  The  South  West,'  i.  210. 
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Half-horse»  lialf->aUlg«tor— conid. 

1836  It  has  been  said  that  we  are  divided  into  three  parts,  to 
wit :  aUigcUor,  horae^  and  snapping-turtle  ;  and  my  col 
league's  candidate  for  the  presidency  should  have  recol- 
lected that,  when  the  horse  was  removed,  there  still 
remained  the  aUigcUor  and  the  anapping-turile ;  one 
celebrated  for  holding  on,  and  the  other  for  destroying. — 
Mr.  Hawes  of  Kentucky  in  the  House  of  R^r.,  April : 
Cong.  Olcbe,  p.  349,  App. 

1836  There  are  some  first-rate  men  [in  Little  Rock]  of  the  real 
half-horse^  hdlf-aUigator  breed,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the 
steamboat,  and  such  as  grow  nowhere  on  the  face  of  the 
universal  earth  but  just  ctbout  the  back-bone  of  North 
America. — *  Crockett  in  Texas,'  p.  60. 

1836  I  ctsked  the  ragged  himter,  who  was  a  smart  active  young 
fellow,  of  the  steamboat  and  aUigator  breed,  whether  he  was 
a  rhinoceros  or  a  hyena,  as  he  was  so  eager  to  fight  with  the 
invaders. — Id.,  p.  186. 

1836  [We  hope  the  Mayor]  will  prove  a  real  horse,,  as  they  say 
in  Kentucky,  cind  let  fly  his  heels  at  all  street  abuses.  Chr 
if  he  be  only  half  horsey  we  should  be  satisfied,  provided  the 
other  half  be  aUigator, — Phila.  Public  Ledger,  Oct.  22. 

1837  Your  Kentuekian,  with  his  horse  blood,  and  his  aUigator 
blood,  and  his  steamboat  blood,  and  his  earthquctke  blood, 
is  no  more  to  your  real  Down  Easter  than  a  racoon  to  a 
catamount. — Id,,  Jan.  12. 

1838  Stones,  clubs,  and  brickbats  were  hurled  by  the  cuBsailing 
party,  and  returned  with  equai  violence ;  half  horse  half 
aUigator  encountered  aU  Potawatamie  ;  a  Mississippi  snag 
was  loosed  from  its  moorings  by  a  fvU-grown  stepping- 
turtle  ;  the  yallar  flower  of  the  desert  bruised  the  nose  of 
old  Tecumseh.—B,  Drake,  'Tales  and  Sketches,'  p.  92 
(Cincinn.). 

1838  That  "  horse  and  alligator  race,"  now  fast  fading  from  the 
West,  videlicet  the  Mississippi  boatmcui. — ^E.  Flagg,  *  The 
Far  West,'  i.  61-62  (N.Y.). 

1839  In  my  previous  travels  I  had  met  very  Uttle  of  that  **  half 
horse,  half  alligator "  character  so  generally  attributed 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  West. — John  Plumbe,  '  Sketches 
of  Iowa,'  &c.,  p.  69  (St.  Louis). 

1847  The  half  horse  and  half  aUigator  species  of  men,  who  are 
peculiar  to  '*  Old  Mississippi,"  €uid  who  appe€tr  to  gain  a 
livelihood  simply  by  going  up  and  down  the  river. — T.  B. 
Thorpe,  *  The  Big  Bear  of  Arkansas,'  p.  14. 

1852  If  we  traverse  the  prairies  of  the  West,  we  shall  encounter 
a  race  of  men,  "  half  horse,  half  aUigator,'^  with  a  touch  of 
the  snapping  turtle,  able  to  "  whip  their  weight  in  wild 
cats." — Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xvii.  177. 

1853  A  stalwart  Kentuekian, — one  of  that  semi-amphibious 
*'  half  horse  and  Jialf  alligator  "  breed  we  refiwl  about  in  the 
days  of  Nimrod  Wildfire  and  Mike  Fink. — Knick,  Mag,, 
xli.  471  (May). 
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Half-horse,  half-alligator— conid. 

1858  Ye  cannot  count  me  c»  I  run, 

I  play  with  stars  at  pitch  and  toss ; 
I  am  the  uncle  of  the  sun, 
HcUf  alligator  and  half  hoss. 

Id,,  U.  215  (Feb.). 

1859  The  Great  Annihilator, 
Half  ass,  half  alligator. 

Hath  made  an  offal  speech. 

Olympia  (W.T.)  Pioneer,  Feb.  11 

1860  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cobb  of  Alabama  h€is  been  for  thirteen  years 
a  member  of  the  house,  and  a  pillar  of  the  crustaceous 
Baptist  faith.  He  is  a  model  man,  of  the  type  Ao//  horse, 
half  alligator. — Oregon  Argus,  Feb.  18:  from  The  N.Y. 
Tinier. 

1860  These  half  horse  and  half  alligator  sort  of  politicians  are 
becoming  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  American  people. 
— Oregon  Argus,  Oct.  13. 

Half -J  06.  A  Portugese  coin  of  the  value  of  four  dollars,  once 
current  along  the  Atlantic  coast.     See  also  Johannes. 

1772  Let  Mr.  Ripley  have  a  guinea,  Iialf  a  joe,  and  nine  coppers. 
—Chase.  *Hist.  of  Dartmouth  CoU..*  i.  2C2n.     (X.E.D.) 

1775  Col.  Prescot  engaged  a  number  of  people  from  the  suburbs, 
at  Half  a  Joe  per  man,  to  join  a  party  of  regulars  from  the 
garrison,  and  to  go  out  against  [Col.  Ethan  Allen]. — New- 
port Mercury,  Oct.  30. 

1777  Guineas,  half  joes,  and  milled  dollars  in  as  high  estimation 
as  in  Philadelphia. — J.  Q.  Adams,  *  Works,*  ix.  470. 
(N.E.D.) 

1777  No  !   he  n'ere  fears  or  friends  or  foes.  Sir, 
E'en  should  they  squeeze  him  by  the  nose.  Sir, 
For  he  can  still  clip  on  half  J — s.  Sir. 

Maryland  Journal,  Dec.  9. 

1778  "  A  half  Jo.''  is  reckoned  at  £3.— Id.,  Aug.  25. 

1783  Stolen, Fourteen  Guineas  and  a  Half,  and  Four  Half- 

Joliann^-s,  wrapped  up  in  paper. — Id.,  April  1. 

1784  One  Half -Joe  is  offertnl  for  apprel  lending  each. — Runaway 
advt.,  id.,  Sept.  7. 

1784     He  offered  to  iissign  over  liis  indentures  for  two  half  joes. — 

Id.,  Oct.  5. 
1787     U  taken  ten  miles  or  under,  I  will  give  a  Half  Joe  ;  if  20, 
Two  Half  Joes  ;   if  30,  Tliree  Half  Joes  ;   if  40,  Four  Half 
Joes  ;    and  if  50  or  upward,  Five  Half  Joes. — Runaway 
tfcdvt.,  id.,  Xov.  9. 
1805     A  bag  of  half-joes,  wortli  2440  dolh\rs.— 3/a^^.  Spy,  Nov.  20. 
1820  Here's  to  those  that  ha.s  old  clothes, 

And  never  a  wife  to  mend  'em  ; 
A  plague  on  those  tliat  has  half  joes. 
And  hasn't  a  lieart  to  spend  em. 

Hall.  '  Lrttcr^  in  m  the  Wtst,'  p.  02  (L(  nd.). 
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Halfway  Covenanty  The.     An  arrangemfint  whereby  all  perBona 

of  upright  and  decorous  lives  were  considered  as  church 

members,  and  so  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  political  piivileges- 

The  advocates  of  the  movement,  which  was  bitterly  opposed, 

orgcknized  themselves  as  a  new  society  in  Boston,  in  the 

year  1669. 

1769     "The    Halfway    Covenant.     A    Dialogue.     By    Joseph 

Bellamy,  D.D.,'*  a  tract  against  the  Halfway  Covenant, 

was  sold  in  Boston  by  Kneeland  and  Adams,  price  six 

coppers. — Mass.  OazeUe,  March  9. 

1856    The  giving  out  of  the  tokens,  and  the  Halfway  Covenant, 

though  now  dispensed  with,  were  both    continued    into 

Dr.  Dana's  ministry  (1822  to  1826). — Lawrence's  '  New 

Hampshire   Churches,'    p.    94 :     see   Notes  and   Queries, 

10  S.  viii.  5. 

Halves,  To  or  On  the.    On  a  basis  of  equal  division  of  proceeds. 

1710    It  is  usual for  the  owners  to  let  their  Liuids  to  hcdfs  to 

their  Tenants. — Prideaux,  *  Origin  of  Tithes,'  p.  104. 
(N.E.D.) 

1 789    To  be  let,  on  the  halves,  a  good  farm. — Mass.  Spy,  March  19. 

1833  "  [He]  lives  by  preach  in'  at  the  halves,  or  may  be  for  his 
board  an'  hoss-keep  a'  Sabba-days."  "  Preciching  at  the 
halves y — how's  that  ?  "  said  the  southerner.  *'  Why, 
don't  you  know  ?  in  partnership  for  what's  taken  up  arter 
the  samion's  over  ;  sometimes  they  go  snacks,  cm'  some- 
times they  sell  out  aforehand  for  so  much  over  an'  above 
their  reglar  wages."  "  How — snacks — hey  ?  I  don't 
understand  you."  "  I  want  to  know,"  exclaimed  the 
other  down-easter.  "  Well,  you  do  know,"  repHed  the 
southerner,  mistaking  the  northern  exclamation  for  a 
formal  interrogatory. — John  Ne€d,  *The  Down-Ecisters,' 
i.  45. 

1853  I've  tended  bar,  worked  farms  to  halves,  been  twice  to  the 
South  seas. — Putnam's  Mag.,  i.  633  (May). 

1866  To  the  halves  still  survives  among  us,  though  apparently 
obsolete  in  England.  It  means  to  let  or  hire  a  piece  of 
land,  receiving  half  the  profit  in  money  or  in  kind. — Lowell, 
Introd.,  '  Biglow  Papers.'     (N.E.D.) 

Hammock.     A  roimded  elevation  of  land,  usually  wooded. 

1556     Right  above  that  into  the  land,  a  round  hammock  and 

greeno  which  we  took  to  be  trees. — Hakluyt,  *  Voyages,' 

p.  104.     (N.E.D.) 
1599     The  land. .  .  .was  full  of  Hamtnoks,  some  high  some  lowe, 

with  liigh  trees  on  them. — Id.,  ii.  58.     (N.E.D.) 
a.  1765     The   hammocks   of   hve-oaks    and   palmettoes. — Stork's 

'  Account  of  East  Florida,'  p.  13.     (N.E.D.) 
1775     The  hammock  latul  is  so  called  from  its  appearing  in  tufts 

among  the  lofty  pines.... The   true  hammock  soil  is  a 

mixture  of  clay  and  a  blackish  sand. — B.  Komans,  *  Florida,' 

p.  17  (N.Y.). 
1775     The  clump  or  hommock  of  pine  trees  standing  near  the 

north  cud  of  the  island — Id.,  p.  Ixxxii.,  Appendix. 
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Hammoek — contd. 

1775  A  few  spots  of  hammock,  or  upland,  are  found  on  this 
Island.— /d.,  p.  283. 

1818  That  species  of  slopes  called  hammock. — W.  Darby, 
*  Emigrants'  Guide,'  p.  116. 

1826  A  tract  of  country,  in  the  south  denominated  **  hammock- 
land,''  and  in  Ohio  "  second  bottom." — T.  Flint,  *  Recollec- 
tions,' p.  24. 

1828  A  piece  of  ground  thickly  wooded,  whether  a  prairie  or  a 
hill,  and  distinguished  from  the  open  oak  and  hickory  land, 
or  the  immense  forests  of  thinly  scattered  pines. . .  .The 
word  has  been  confoimded  with  hummocks,  used  by  mariners 
to  designate  the  knolls  or  small  elevations  along  the  coast. 
— A'.  Avierican  Review,  April,  p.  486  (Bartlett).  [But  is  it 
not  identical  with  the  word  hummock  P] 

1837  Small  hammocks  skirt  these  navigable  waters,  presenting 
eligible  situations  for  country  seats ....  Occasionally 
ccAbage  hammocks  of  considerable  extent  rise  in  the  midst 
of  these  glades. — John  L.  Williams,  '  Territory  of  Florida,' 
pp.  125,  142  (X.Y.). 

1838  The  horses  were  ordered  behind  a  sink  hole,  and  the 
detachment  charged  the  hammock  amid  a  galling  fire  from 
the  Indians. — The  Jeffersonian,  Albany,  June  16,  p.  144. 

1840  [The  arms  of  Xapoleon],  which  could  easily  beat  up  the 
narrow  Pontine  marshes,  could  have  done  nothing  in  the 
unexplored,  impenetrable  hammocks  and  deep  morasses 
[of  Florida]. — Mr.  Franklin  Pierce  of  Xew  Hampshire  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  Jan.  9  :    Cong.  Globe,  p.  83,  App. 

1840  The  hammocks  and  everglades  form  a  covering  and  hiding 
places  for  the  savages,  which  render  them  impervious  to 
the  keenest  eye  and  the  most  vigilant  search. — Mr.  Duncan 
of  Ohio  in  the  House  of  Repr.,  March  26  :  id.,  p.  278,  App. 

1855  The  Httle  swamp  islet,  or  hammock,  upon  wliich  the  cabin 
stood.— W.  G.  Simnis,  *  The  Forayers,^  p.  12  (X.Y.). 

Hand-car.     A  car  propelled  by  hand-power. 

1850  I  left  the  hand-car,  and  entered  a  railway  train. — Lyell, 
'  Second  Visit  to  the  U.S.,'  ii.  14.     (X.E.D.) 

Hand-fisher.     One  who  catches  fish  with  his  hands. 

1855  In  the  deeper  places  of  such  streams  must  the  hand  fisher 
seek  his  prey. — '  Captain  Priest,'  p.  147. 

Hand-gallop.     An  easy  gallop.     Also  used  as  verb. 

1675     If  it  rides  but  a  Trot  or  a  Hand-tjallop. — Dryden  s  '  Works,' 

viii.  026.     (X.E.D.) 
1771     I  have  seen  a  watriion  pass. . .  .at  a  hand-gallop. — Smollett, 

*Humpliry  Clinker,'  i.  29.     (X.E.D.) 
1783     [The  mare]  paces,   trots,   and  hand-gallops  well, — Advt., 

Maryland  Journal,  Jan.  24, 
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Hand-sled  or  -sledge.     One  propelled  by  hancL 

1836     [He  was]  bound  down  upon  a  large  hand  sled  by  a  strcmg 

cotton  handkerchief. — Tcde  Lit.  Mag,,  ii.  87  (Dee.). 
1842    Then  commenced  the  delightful  sport  of  sliding  down  hill, 

seated  in  a  hand-sled — the  boys  in  the  front  part,  and  the 

girls  in  the  hinder  part. — *  Lowell  Offering,'  ii.  116. 
1866    They  have  given  us  hand-sledges  for  our  baggcige. — Kane, 

*  Arctic  Exploration,'  ii.  249.     (N.E.D.) 
Hand-write.     Hand-writing. 
1693    Deny  your  own  Hand-Write  if  you  dare. — *  Scotch  Presb. 

Eloquence  '  (1738),  p.  116.     (N.E.D.) 
1836     He  has  got  a  paper  m  the  captain's  hand-wrUe  to  show  him 

the  way. — Beverly  Tucker,  *  The  Partisan  Leader,'  p.  16 

(N.Y.,  1861). 
1866    Thar's  his  name  in  handwrite  I    Hyar's  a  boy  that  reads 

this  handwrite.— Vf,  G.  Simms,  *  Eutaw,'  p.  429  (N.Y.). 
Handle.     To  keep  in  stock  ;  to  deed  in.  - 
1888     It  does  not  pay  to  "  handle  "  books,  or  to  keep  the  run  of 

new  pubUcations. — C.  D.  Warner  in  Harper's  mag.,  p.  776. 

(N.E.D.) 
Handle,  fly  off  the.    See  Fly. 
Handle,  go  off  the.    See  Go. 
Handy.     At  hand  ;   convenient  for  use. 
1650    It  was  placed  handy,  and  convenient  for  such  as  went  up 

to  sacrifice.— Fuller's  *  Pisgah-Sight,'  i.  400.     (N.E.D.) 
1775     i.... found  mahogany  growing  so  liandy  that  i  took  in 

about   4,000  feet  of  it. — B.   Komans,    *  Florida,'   p.   64, 

Appendix.     (N.E.D.) 
1819     Having  no  milk  handy,  [I  rubbed]  the  cork  to  powder. — 

Mass.  Spy,  Sept.  1. 
1852     Knocked  down  with  the  shovel  or  tongs,  which  ever  came 

handiest. — *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  ch.  xx.     (N.E.D.) 

Hang  a  jury,  to.    To  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  disagreement. 

1850  [These  men]  either  caused  their  €tcquittaJ  or  hung  the  jury, 
by  refusing  to  agree  to  any  verdict  save  that  of  "  Not 
Guilty."— James  Weir,  *  Lonz  Powers,'  i.  142  (Phila.). 

Hangy  get  the.  To  get  the  hang  of  a  thing  is  to  understand  its 
*'  modus  operandi." 

1845  After  tliey  have  acquired-  the  hang  of  the  tools  for  them- 
selves.— N.  S.  Prune,  *  Hist,  of  Long  Island,'  p.  82  (Bart- 
lett). 

1847  The  theatre  was  cleared  in  an  instant,. . .  .all  running  to 
get  the  hang  of  the  scrape. — ^Darley,  *  Drama  in  Pokerville,' 
p.  67  (Farmer). 

1847  Some  how  I  can't  get  the  hang  of  this  new  master. — ^D.  P. 
Thompson,  *  Locke  Amsden,'  p.  94  (Boston). 

1848  These  Indians  are  ludicrously  superstitious,  €md  if  we  can 
ever  get  the  hang  of  their  terms  in  this  respect,  we  can 
accomplish  wonders. — C.  W.  Webber,  *  Old  Hicks  the 
Guide,^p.  114(N.Y.), 
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Hang,  get  the — corud, 

1855     For  the  first  two  years,  until  they  got  the  "  Itang  "  of  things, 

according  to  a  conunon  saying, they  had  lost  a  large 

amount  of  money. — Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  U.S.  Senate, 
Feb.  27  :   Cong.  Olobe,  p.  289,  Appendix. 

1862  fVVTien  the  telegraph  was  started,]  Zenas  was  een  amost 
puzzled  to  deth  to  get  the  hang  of  the  critter,  as  he  called 
it. — *  Major  Jack  Downing,'  April  29. 

1869  My  watch  cannot  "  keep  the  Jiang  "  of  the  time  any  more. 
— Mark  Twain,  *  Xew  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  ch.  v. 

1878  I  never  got  the  hang  of  it  exactly  ;  but  the  States  was  a 
pressin'  the  Injins  to  go,  an'  some  wanted  to  an'  some 
didn't.— J.  H.  Beadle,  *  Western  Wilds,*  p.  30. 

Hang  op.    To  he  by  ;  not  to  proceed. 

1854  WTien,  in  reading  the  President's  message,  he  came  to 
this  portion  of  it,  he  got  befogged,  and,  in  the  language 
of  the  Kentucky  boatman,  "  hung  up  for  the  night." — 
Mr.  Perkins  of  X.Y.,  House  of  Repr.,  Jan.  20 :  Cong. 
Globe,  p.  108,  Appendix. 

*»♦  For   somewhat   similar   examples   in   a   transitive 
sense,  see  the  X.E.D. 

Hang-bird.    The  oriole. 

1851  She's  as  bad  as  a  hang  bird  that  stecJs  my  yam  on  the 
grass. — S.  Judd,  *  Margaret,'  i.  40. 

1854  Past  wliich,  in  one  briglit  trail,  the  Jiangbtrcfs  flashes  blind. 
— J.  R.  Lowell,  *  An  Indian-Summer  Reverie.' 

1856  There  are  notes  of  jov  in  the  hang-bird  and  wren. — W.  C. 
Brj-ant's  *  Poems.'     (N.E.D.) 

Hanging  day.     In  America,  Friday. 

1806     Next  Friday  [the  newspaper]  promises  to  make  its  debut. 

Friday — that's  hanging  day — but  no  matter. — The  Balance^ 

Nov.  11,  p.  355. 

Hanging  shelf.     One  himg  on  hooks. 

1825  A  hanging  shelf ^  such  as  may  be  found  in  every  New 
Enelander's  farm-house  to  this  day  ;  loaded  with  cheeses, 
ropes  of  onions,  dried  apples,  &c.— John  XecJ,  *  Brother 
Jonathan,'  i.  188. 

Happen.     To  be  in,  or  to  enter,  a  place  casually.     The  omission 

of     **  to    be "    or    "  to    go "     goes   back    to   the    fifteenth 
century  ;  X.E.D. 
1757     Hapjyening  in  company  with  a  colonel  of  militick,  I  took 
occasion,   <Scc. — *  Life  of  John  Woolman,'   11th  day,   5th 
month. 
1800     Some  yoimg  Americans  happening  at  Toulon. — Weems's 
'  Washiiicrton  '  (1877).  i.  5.     (X.E.D.) 

1855  Happening  into  the  Suftolk  jail  on  a  business  errand,  we 
were  somewhat  startled  by  hearing  our  name  called. — 
Boston  Bee,  Feb.  (Bartlett)." 

1889  Happening  into  a  book  auction  sale  in  Boston. — Boston 
JounxaU  Oct.  29.     (X.E.D.) 
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Happily.    To  make  happy. 

1612  This  Prince. ..  .One  short  Mis-hap  for  ever  Happifies, — 
Sylvester,  *  Tragedy  of  Henry  the  Great.'     (N.E.D.) 

1837-40.  If  that  don't  happify  your  heart,  then  my  name's 
not  Sam  Shck. — Haliburton,  *  The  Clockmaker,*  p.  79. 
(N.E.D.) 

1 853  It  is  one  of  the  most  happifying  subjects  that  can  be  named. 
— Brigham  Young,  May  8:  *  Journal  of  Discourses,'  L  111. 

1857  The  bliss,  that  ccui  happify  one  hour  of  a  man's  being  as  a 
Saint,  will,  upon  the  same  principle,  happify  every  hour  of 
his  Ufe. — Amasa  Lyman  at  the  Bowery,  Salt  Lake  City, 
July  12  :  id.,  v.  36. 

Hard  case.    An  incorrigible. 

1842     The  Hardest  Kind  of  a  Case.     A  big  fellow  was  brought 

before  Alderman  B.  for  abusing,  beating,  kicking,  knocking 

do\\Ti,  and  jumping  upon  his  wife. — -Phila.  Spirit  of  the 

Times  J  May  21. 
1846     Some  stolen  chickens,  in  dispute  between  one  Lot  Corson 

and  a  '"  Mrd  case  "  called  Emanuel  Allen. — *  Quarter  Race 

in  Kentucky,'  &c.,  p.  38  (Phila.). 
1846     Cabe  was  as  hard  a  **  case  "  as  you  would  meet  on  a  4th 

of  July  in  Texas. — Id,,  p.  60. 
1848     *'  What  a  luird  case  he  is,"  meaning  a  reckless  scapegrace, 

mauvais  sujet. — Bartlett. 
1848     I  am  aware  that  there  have  been  some  very  hard  cases  in 

Congress.     I  believe  there  was  one  member  convicted  of 

forgery  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary.     Wos  it  not  so  ? — 

Mr.  Hoot  of  Ohio,  House  of  Repr.,  April  21  :   Cong,  Olobe, 

p.  663. 
1851     Parson  S.  was  called  upon  to  **  preach  the  funeral  "  for  a 

hard  case  named  Ramm. — Knick.  Mag.,  xxxviii.  559  (Nov.). 

1854  The  fellow  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  "  hardest  case  " 
about  town. — Id.,  xliv.  165  (Aug.). 

1856  Tliere  was  a  rather  "  hard  case  "  in  a  [Georgia]  town  which 
shall  be  muneless. — Id.,  xlviii.  104  (July). 

1 857  I  may  be  rather  a  hard  case,  but,  the  harder  a  thing  is,  the 
more  likely  scratches  are  to  stay  on  it. — Id.,  xlix.  42  (Jan.). 

1857  The  boarders  allude  to  him  €w  a  "  hard  "  boy,  generally. — 
Thomas  B.  Gunn,  *  New  York  Boarding  Houses,'  p.  207. 

Hard  cider,  hard  liquor.  That  which  intoxicates.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1840,  it  was  commonly  said  that  "Tippecanoe" 
lived  in  a  log  cabin,  and  drank  nard  cider.  See  also  Cooy 
and  Log  Cabin. 

1 840  Mr.  Proflit  said  he  had  heard,  at  every  cross  road  in  Indiana, 
the  same  argiuiients  preached  nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine 
times  over  a  barrel  of  hard  cider. — House  of  Repr.,  Feb.  13  : 
Coruf.  Globe,  p.  107. 

1840  Mr.  Duncan  of  Ohio  said  the  Whig  party  were  palming 
General  Harrison  off  as  the  "log  cabin  and  hard  cider 
candidate."  He  showed  conclusively  that  he  neither 
drank  Iiard  cider  nor  lived  in  a  log  cabin,  but  that  he  hved 
on  a  princely  estate. — ^The  same,  April  10  :  id.,  p.  320. 
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Hard  eider,  hard  liquor — corud, 

1842  Gentlemen  are  continually  cu^counting  for  their  defeat  in 
1840.  They  say  that  people  were  m^e  drunk  upon  hard 
cider y  and  were  frightened  out  of  their  better  judgment 
by  the  rattling  of  a  coonskin. — Mr.  Arnold  of  Tennessee, 
the  same,  July  2  :  id.,  p.  572,  Appendix. 

1848  They  had  charged  [President  Harrison]  with  drinking  hard 
cider,  which  was  then  considered  more  dcmgerous  than 
drinking  soup  in  our  day. — Mr.  Clingman  of  N.  Carolina, 
the  same,  April  27  :   id.,  p.  688. 

»♦»  See  also  Appendix,  XXX.  and  XXXI. 

1879  [He  was]  before  the  court  for  selling  hard  liquor,  when  he 
had  only  a  hcense  for  selling  ale. — Boston  Tr^velle^,  Sept.  *?0. 
(Century  Diet.) 

Hard  Dollars,  Hard  Money,  Hard  Cash.     Gold  and   silver,  as 

distinguished  from  a  paper  currency. 
1706     Your  mother  has  a  hundred  pound  in  fiard  money. — Far- 
quhar,  '  The  Recruiting  Officer.'     (N.E.D.) 

1778  [They]  were  going  into  the  Indian  country,  loaded  with 
fiard  money,  vermillion,  &c. — Alary  land  Journal,  Sept.  8. 

1779  Com  is  sold  at  four  dollars,  ?iard  money,  per  bushel. — A. 
Adams,  in  J.  Q.  Adams's  '  Family  Letters,'  p.  365. 
(X.E.D.) 

1780  "  Three  hard  Dollars  Reward  "  for  the  recovery  of  a  black 
Mare. — Xew  Jersey  Gazette,  Nov.  22, 

1780    The  price  of  this  paper,  for  the  future,  will  be  Ss.  in  produce, 

or  3s.   9  in  hard  money    or    the  exchtmge. — New-Jersey 

Journal,  Chatham,  Dec.  6  and  13. 
1780     He  was  told  that  the  trees  would  in  a  httle  time  be  worth 

many  thousand  hard  dollars. — W.  Gordon,  *  History  of  the 

Am.  Revolution,'  iii.  311  (Lond.,  1788). 
1783     You  acknowledge  you  paid  Mr.  Peters,  in  May  1777,  1005 

hard  dollars  in  paper.     [The  writer  comments  on  the  contra- 
diction in  terms.] — Mari/land  Journal,  Feb.  18. 
1786     Receiving    taxes    in    hard    momy. — Exchange    Advertiser* 

Boston,  Oct.  12  :   from  a  Pliiladelphia  paper. 
1796     From  France  we  have  received  the  principal  part  of  our 

Hard  Momy.—TJie  Aurora,  Pliila.,  July  23. 
1800     No  less  a  sum  than  200,000  hard  dollars.— Id.,  Oct.  10 
1809     Butter  emd  cheese  whicli  would  sell  for  [so  much]  in  hard 

cash. — Mass.  Spy,  Oct.  18. 
1825     It  amounted  to  one  dollar  and  a  quarter,  '*  hard  money,''  or 

ten    shillings    of    York    currency. — Jolin   Neal,    '  Brother 

Jonathan,'  ii.  137. 
1833     Hard  money  w£is  as  dilTicuIt  to  como  at  as  if  it  had  never 

been   taken   from   the   mines. — Watson,    *  Hist.   Tales   of 

Phila.,'  p.  280. 
1837     He  required  hard  cash  in  return  for  some  com. — W.  Irving, 

*Capt.  Bonneville/  p.  38.     (X.E.I").) 

p  2 
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Hard  Dollars,  Hard  Money,  Hard  Cash— contd. 

1838    In  the  South  they  liked  liard  money,  and  the  answer  was, 
Iiard  money  you  shall  have. — ^Mr.  Preston  in  the  Senate, 
July  2  :   Cong.  Olobcf  p.  490. 
1838    This  hard-money  Administration  proposes  to  pay  its  debts, 
€Uid  supply  a  currency  to  the  people,  oy  engraving  promises 
in  blue  €«id  red  ink. — ^Mr.  Groode  of  Ohio,  House  of  Ropr. : 
id,y  p.  686,  Appendix. 
1840    What  were  these  charters  granted  for  T    That  certain 
individuals  might  put  out  bits  of  paper,  stamped  with 
pictures,  for  which  they  get  the  hard  money  that  is  put  out 
by  the  Government. — Mr.  Benton  of  Missouri  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  Jime  15  :  tc^.,  p.  464. 
1848  I  du  believe  hard  coin  the  stuff 

Fer  'lectioneers  to  spout  on  ; 
The  people's  oilers  soft  enough 
To  make  hard  money  out  on. 
Dear  Uncle  Sam  pervides  fer  his 

An'  gives  a  good-sized  junk  to  all ; 
I  don't  care  how  hard  money  is, 
Ez  long  ez  mine's  paid  piuictooal. 
*  Biglow  Papers,'  No.  6  :   "  The  Pious  Editor's  Creed." 

Hard-haek.     The  Spircea  tomentosa, 

1832  The  Hardhack,  a  barren  bush,  usually  chooses  poor  cold 
groimd  for  its  residence  6uid  growth. — Willicunson,  *  History 
of  Maine,'  i.  116. 

1851  A  bunch  of  the  white  hardhack,  a  cream-like  flower,  innerly 
blushing. — Judd's  *  Margaret,'  ii.  1.     (N.E.D.) 

Hard-heads.    Old  topers. 

1848  Most  of  the  passengers  had  disappeared  for  the  m'ght, 
and  only  a  knot  of  *'  hard-heads  "  were  left  upon  deck. — 
'  Stray  Subjects,'  p.  110. 

Hard  pan.     See  quotations. 

1821  The  stratum  immediately  luider  the  soil  is  what  is  here 
called  hard  pan,  a  very  stiff  loam,  closely  combined. — 
T.  Dwight,  *  Travels,'  i.  374. 

1828  The  hard  stratum  of  earth  that  lies  below  the  soil :  called 
the  hard  pan, — Webster's  Diet. 

1829  The  farmer  comes  to  what  [is  called]  hard-pan,  a  stiff, 
impenetrable  surface,  on  which  no  vegetable  substance  will 
grow. — H.  Murray,  *  North  America,'  ii.  273.     (N.E.D.) 

1839     A  soil  with  a  hard  pan. — Farm<^r's  Monthly  Visitor,  i.  53 

(Concord,  N.H.). 
1842     This  [Michigan]  soil  is  based  upon  sometliing  emphatically 

called  *'  hard-pan,''  wliich  is  supposed  to  prevent  the  roots 

of   large    trees   from   striking   to    a   proper   depth. — Mrs. 

Kirldaud,  *  Forest  Life,'  i.  165. 
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Hard  row  to  hoe.    A  difficult  job. 

1839  I  pity  a  man  that  has  a  helpless,  shiftless  wife  ;  he  has  a 
hard  row  to  hoe, — Knick.  Mag,,  xiii.  419  (May). 

1847  God  help  that  poor  creatur,  said  Dick, — she's  got  a  hard 
row  to  hoe. — *  Streaks  of  Squatter  Life,*  p.  122. 

1854  [He]  really  seems  to  have  **  a  hard  row  to  hoe,'^ — Knick. 
Mag.y  xliii.  533  (May). 

1862  Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  I  guess 

We've  a  hard  row,  sez  he, 
To  hoe  jest  now  ;   but  thet,  somehow. 
May  happen  to  J.B., 
Ez  wal  ez  you  an'  me. 

*  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  Series,  No.  2. 

Hards  and  Softs.  The  Hards  were  those  who,  under  the  leader 
ship  of  Senator  Benton,  "  Old  Bullion,"  were  for  hard  money  ; 
while  the  Softs  were  for  a  paper  currency. 

1847  Hards,  softs,  whigs,  and  Tylerites  were  represented. — 
Robb,  *  Squatter  Life,'  p.  91  (Farmer). 

1847  We  knew  who  were  disorganizers  in  Ohio  ;  and  there  never 
was  so  broad  a  line  drawn  between  the  softs  and  the  hards 
as  there  would  have  been,  had  not  the  softs  reluctantly  come 
in,  &c. — !Mr.  Fries  of  Ohio,  House  of  Repr.,  Feb.  17  :  Cong. 
Globe,  p.  442. 

1848  Barnburners  and  Hunkers,  the  "  Hards  "  and  the  "  Softs,'' 
the  *'  Chivalry' "  and  Wilmot  Proviso  men  foimd  one 
subject  on  which  all  could  agree. — Mr.  Rockwell  of  Conn., 
the  same.  May  11  :   id.,  p.  759. 

1854  Jan.  17.  3L".  Cutting  of  X.Y.  made  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Repr.,  on  the  history  of  the  Hards  and  tiie  Softs,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Baltuiiore  Convention  of  1848. 
They  were  opposing  sections  of  the  Democratic  party. — 
Id.,  pp.  192-194. 

1854  Jan.  20.  Mr.  Cutting  and  other  speakers  alluded  to  the 
Hards  and  Softs  of  the  X.Y.  democracy. — Id.,  pp.  84-87, 
&c.,  App. 

Hardshell  Baptists.    See  quot.  1842. 

1842  The  Baptists  [in  Macon,  Georgia]  are  of  the  order  called 
here  Hard.^hdhd  Baptists,  a  phrase  which  was  new  to  me  ; 
and  which  was  given  to  them,  as  I  understood,  from  being 
so  impenetrable  to  all  influences  of  a  benevolent  kind,  and 
so  hostile  to  all  the  auxiliary  aids  of  missions,  cVc.  .  .  .One 
of  their  veteran  prea  hers  here  is  said  to  have  declared 
from  the  pulpit  th-it  he  would  never  submit  to  be  deprived 
of  his  worldly  comforts  by  the  fanatics  of  modern  times  ; 
and  among  tJiosc  comforts  lie  numbered  his  '*  honey-dram 
before  breakfast,  and  his  mint-julap  or  sling,  when  the 
weather  required  it." — Buckingham,  '  Slave  States,'  i.  197. 
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Hardshell  Baptists— cotuei. 

1848    The  old  Hard-shell  laid  about  him  like  rath,  and  whenever 
he  stopped  for  breth,  two  or  three  of  the  others  was  doiwn. 

on  him  like  a  Yankee   thrashin-machine Bimeby  tlie 

old  hjardsheU  caved  in  for  want  of  breth. — *  Jones's  Figlit,* 
p.  30. 

1854  His  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Jedediah  Suggs,  was  a  not-ed 
divine  of  the  Anti-missionary  or  HardsJM  Baptist  persua- 
sion in  Georgia. — Baldwin,  *  Flush  Times,'  p.  122. 

1866  Somehow  I  oUers  tuck  eunazin'  likin'  tu  the  Baptists, 
specially  tu  the  hard  shells. — Weekly  Oregonian,  May  3. 

1860    See  Half  hobse,  half  aixigatob. 

1860  I  have  been  called  cua  old  hard-shell  Baptist  preacher. . . . 
I  am  a  hard-shell  Baptist,  though  not  a  hard-shell  Baptist 
preacher. — Mr.  Cobb  of  Alabama,  House  of  Repr.,  Jan.  27  : 
Cong,  GlobCy  p.  615. 

1872  Tlie  "  Hardshell  Baptists,^^  or,  as  they  are  otherwise  called, 
the  *'  Whisky  Baptiste,"  and  the  "  Forty-gaUon  Baptists," 
exist  in  all  the  old  Western  and  South  Western  States. — 
E.  Eggleston,  *  The  Hoosier  Schoolmfitster,'  p.  67. 

1877  A  full,  husky,  explosive  voice,  used  imperfectly,  often  in 
a  sing-song  tone,  like  a  **  hardshell  Baptist  "  preacher,  yet 
powerful. — Providence  Journal^  May  5  (Bartlett). 

Hardshells  in  politics.     See  quotation. 

1853  The  difference  between  a  Hardshell  and  a  Softshell  is  this  : 
one  favors  the  Execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  €md 
goes  for  a  distribution  of  the  offices  among  the  Nationals, 
wiiilc  the  other  is  a  loud  stickler  for  Union  and  Hcirmony. 
— xV.  F.  Tribune,  April  2  (Bartlett). 

Hardware.  This  word,  which  is  at  least  three  centuries  old,  has 
generally  displaced  *'  ironmongery."  The  latter  word 
occurs  in  an  advertisement  in  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Journal^ 
Aug.  13,  1817. 

a.  1515     Hard  warenien,  mole  sellers,  and  ratte  talkers. — Cocke 

Lorell's  Bote.     (N.E.D.)     The  meaning  here  is  uncertain. 
1577     Harrison's  *  Description  of  England  '  (Oliphcuit). 
1724     Mr.  Wood,.... a  hardware-dealer,  procured  a  patent.... 

to  coin   108,0001.  in  copper. — Swift,   *  Drapier  s  Letters,' 

V.  14.     (X.E.D.) 
1818     Sturtevant,  Trout,  and  Gimiey  have    for  sale  a  general 

assortment  of  Dry  and  Hard  Ware  Goods. — Advt.,  Blakeley 

(Ala.)  Sun,  Dec.  22. 

Harmonites.     Members  of  Rapp's  colony  at  Harmony,  Ohio,  now 

almost  extinct. 

1817  Ignorant  as  the  mass  of  the  Harmonites  may  be,  we  see 
the  good  arising  from  mere  association. . .  .In  the  institu- 
tion of  these  societies,  the  Shakers,  and  the  Harmonites, 
religion  seems  to  be  [a  powerful  agent]. — M.  Birkbeck, 
*  Joiuney  in  America,'  pp.  156,  158  (Philti.). 
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Harpooners.     The  meamng  is  probably  lost. 
1802    Not  on  account  of  any  injury  done  you  or  the  Jersy — Jove, 
the  apostate  Luther  Martin,  the  vulgar  Pickerings  €Uid 
Wolcotts,  the  Harpooners,  Burrs,  or  Brutuses  &c.  could 
effect. — *  Letters  to  Alex.  Hamilton,*  p.  4  (N.Y.). 
Hartford  Convention.      A  meeting  of  Federalists  in  Dec.  1814  and 
Jem.  1815.     They  were  charged  with  planning  secession  and 
independence. 
1828     We  are  no  apologists  for  the  Hartford  Convention — that 
body  of  men  stink  now,  ever  have  stunk,  and  ever  will 
stink,  in  our  nostrils. — Richmond  Whig,  July  16,  p.  3/1. 
1840     The  character  of  the  Hartford  Convention  is  manced  with 
an  indelible  brand. — Mr.  Parmenter  of  Mass.,  House  of 
Repr.,  April  20  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  451,  App. 
1840     The  memory  of  the  Hartford  Convention  cannot  die.     It 
is  embalmed  in  memory  and  recorded  in  history  as  a 
negative  example  to  after  times. — Mr.  Hopkins  of  Va., 
the  same,  April  22  :   id.,  p.  644,  App. 
1850     A  certain  Hartford  Convention  demanded  "dissolution  or 
secession  "  as  the  remedy  for  what  that  body  considered  to 
be  a  great  wrong. — ^Ir.  Stanton  of  Kentucky,  the  same, 
March  11  :   id.,  p.  498. 
1863     Much  doubt  has  existed  concerning  the  purposes  of  the 
Hartford  Convention  that  assembled  during  the  war  of 
1812,  but  no  one  will  ever    entertain    a    doubt    of    the 
purposes     of    the     Hartford     [Democratic]     Convention 
assembled    amid   the   throes   of    fratricidal    strife.     This 
Convention  reflected  the  sentiments  of  Toucey,  SejTnour, 
Eaton,  &c. — Mr.  Henry  WiLson  of  Mass.,  L^.S.  Senate,  Feb. 
21  :  Id.,  p.  1163/3. 
Hash,   one's.      One's    business.     The    N.E.D.    cites    Brockett's 
*  Glossary    of    Xorth-country    Words,'    Newcastle-on-TjTie, 
1825.     **  Hash,  a  sloven,  one  who  does  not  know  how  to 
behave  with  propriety,  a  silly  talkative  person.     It  is  also 
used  in  a  different  sense,  though  perhaps  not  local  : — 

Brave  Prudlioe  trimiiphant  shall  skim  the  wide  main  ; 

The  hash  of  the  Yafikees  hell  settle  ; 
And  ages  hereafter  shall  serve  to  proclaim 
A  Northumberland  free  from  Newcastle." 
The  phrase  in  question  may  have  been  invented  in  America, 
and  have  been  learned  by  the  Enirlish  in  the  war  of  1812. 
1807  Or  should  you,  for  the  basest  crimes. 

Become  indicted  fifty  times. 
This  settles  all  the  hash  : 
For  bills,  wliich  leave  the  poor  no  hope 
T'  escape  the  dungeon  or  the  rope. 
Are  cancelled  all.  by  Cash. 
Meiss.  Spy,  Oct.  14  :   from  the  Albany  Register. 
1824     The  parties  settled  the  hash,  (came  to  an  agreement,)  and 
retired  to  comfortable  quarters,   to  quaff  cogniac. — The 
Microscope,  Albany,  Feb.  28. 
1837     I've  settled  his  hash,  though. — Knick.  Mag.,  ix.  360  (April). 
1849     I  completely  settled  his  "  hash.'' — Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xiv.  179, 
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Hash,  one^s—contd, 

1867  There  was  mister  coon,  all  safe.  I  settled  his  hash,  now 
you'd  better  believe,  quick. — Knick,  Mag.,  xlix.  69  (Jan.). 

1888  He  was  [a  know-nothing,]  eh  ?  That  settles  his  Jiash  with 
the  German  settlement  in  Crosby  Creek.—*  Texas  Siftings,' 
n.d.  (Farmer). 

Hatchet,  bury  the.     To  terminate  hostilities. 

1784     Aft^r  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  Count  Frontenac  advised  [the 

Indians]  to  bury  the  hatchet,  and  to  restore  their  captives. — 

Jeremy  Belknap,  *  N.  Hampshire,'  i  281. 
1794     To  use  an  Indian  figure,  may  the  hatchet  henceforth  be 

buried  for  ever. — J.  Jay,  *  Corresp.,'  Ac,  iv.  147.     (N.E.D.) 
1802     We  have  been  invited  to  bury  the  hatchet,  and  brighten  the 

chain  i  i  peace. — ^Mr.  Bayard,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Giles  :    The 

Balance,  i^hidson,  N.Y.,  April  6,  p.  107. 
1812     What  has  |  rovoked  them  of  late  to  dig  up  the  hatchet  they 

had  so  long  luried  ?    Let  Mr.  Madison  and  the  majority 

of  Congress  answer. — Boston-Gazette,  Dec.  17. 
1843     Uncle  John  now  proposed  to  bury  the  hatchet,  €Uid  form  a 

league  of  offence  and  defence. — R.   Ctirlton,   *The  New 

Purchase,'  ii.  64. 
1848     Will  the  time  never  come  when  we  may  honorably  bury 

the  tomahawk,  and  pass  round  the  calumet  of  pea^^  T — 

Mr.  Jamieson  of  ^lissouri.  House  of  Repr.,  Jan.  18  :   Cong, 

Globe,  p.  193. 

Haul.     To  convey  by  drawing. 

1704     [The  Indians  asked]  what  he  designed  to  do  with  that  new 

Timber  liaVd  to   the  side  of  his  House. — Boston  News- 

Leticr,  May  8  :  J.  T.  Buckingham,  *  Newspaper  Literature,' 

i.  12  (1850). 
1812     They  are  sometimes  employed  in  haiding  lead  from  the 

mines. — H.  M.  Brackenridge,  *  Views  of  Louisiana,'  p.  141 

(1814). 

***  In  the  English  use  of  the  word,  force  or  violence  is 

included:   N.E.D. 

Hawkeye.    An  lowan. 
1845     See  Appendix  XV. 

1878     The  Hawkey cs  (state  designation  for  Iowa  people)  are  a 
progressive  race. — J.  H.  Beadle,  *  Western  Wilds,'  p.  376. 

Hayseed.     A  countryman. 

1889     To  send  a  glimmer  of . .  .  .reason  through  the  mind  of  the 

frontier  haj/dved. — Boston  Journal,  April  29.     (N.E.D.) 
1891     [He]  thought  it  a  l)ase  presumption  for  an  **  old  hayseed  " 

to    try    to   enter   the   town's   society. — Harper's    Weekly, 

Sept.  19.     (N.E.D.) 
1898     I  laid  myself  open  to  the  imputation  of  being  considered  a 

"  hayseed.'' — Mrs.  Mackin,  *  On  Two  Continents,'  p.  19. 

Hayti.     See  (^notation. 

1857     Hayti  is. the  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  town  where 
pussons  of  culler  reside. — Knick,  Mag.,  1.  428  (Oct.). 
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Haie.    To  bully,  to  persecute.     Originally  nautical. 

1840  Every  shifting  of  the  studding-sails  was  only  to  **  haze  *' 
the  crew.  (Note)  Haze  is  a  word  of  frequent  use  on  board 
ship,  and  never,  I  believe,  used  elsewhere.  It  is  very 
expressive  to  a  sailor,  and  means  to  punish  by  hard  work. 
— R.  H.  Dana,  *  Two  Years  before  the  Mast,'  ch.  viii. 

1850  The  surest  way  to  mckke  a  man  worthless  and  indifferent 
to  the  success  of  the  voyage  is  to  Itaze  him. — John  Ross 
Browne,  *  A  Whaling  Cruise,'  p.  90  (Bartlett). 

1850    Mack  was a  clumsy  sailor.     The  captain  disliked  him, 

and  continuaUy  fiazcd  him  for  lus  awkwardness. — Id., 
p.  187  (Bartlett). 

1850  Tis  the  Sophomores  rushing  the  Freshmen  to  haze. — Hall, 
•CoUege  Words,'  p.  251.     (N.E.D.) 

1863  The  paltry  and  laborious  folly  of  stealing  gates  and  signs 
is  totally  inexcusable.  The  crime  of  *'  hazing  "  Freshmen  is 
also  of  this  kind. —  Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xxviii.  290. 

1868  Did  you  not  hear  that  he  had  been  hazed  f They  gagged 

his  mouth, ....  shaved  his  head,  then  put  him  under  the 
pump,  and  left  him  tied  on  the  Campus. — *  Life  of  President 
MacCosh;  ch.  xiv.     (X.E.D.) 

1869  Some  Soplis  tried  to  haze  one  of  our  men,  and  we  had  a 
little  scrimmage. — W.  T.  Washbume,  '  Fair  Harvard,* 
p.  15  (N.Y.).     See  also  pp.  31,  35,  49,  69. 

1888  The  petty  bullying  or  hazing ,  and  the  whole  system  of 
college  t>T£inny,   is  a  most   contemptible  denial  of  fair 

play The  meanest  and  most  cowardly  fellows  in  college 

may  shine  most  in  hazing ..,  ."YhQ  hazcrs  in  college 
are  the  men  who  have  been  bred  upon  dime-novels  and  the 
prize-ring,  in  spirit  at  least,  if  not  in  fact. — G.  W\  Curtis 
in  Harper's  Monthbj^  lxx\'i.  635-6. 

1889  [A  recruit  in  the  army]  stood  in  much  the  same  relation  to 
the  veterans  of  his  company,  that  a  Freshman  in  College 
does  to  the  Sophomore,  or  did  when  hazifig  was  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception. — J.  D.  Billings,  *  Hard  Tack  and 
Coffee,'  p.  202  (Boston). 

1910  One  cadet,  now  a  major  of  infantry,  drove  off  his  tormentors 
by  sending  a  bullet  tliroiijzh  an  assailant's  leg.  Hazing 
was  never  attempted  again  in  his  case. — X.Y.  Evening 
PosU  March  17. 

Head-hanging.     The  X.E.D.  gives  no  example. 

1789  [I  heard  you  had]  turned  a  complete  Methodist  head- 
hanging  enthusiiist. — Maryland  JouniaU  July  28. 

Head-rights.  Rights  to  property,  accruing  to  a  member  of  an 
Indian  tribe. 

1878  I  was  married  to  a  Clierokee  [woniiin]  that  had  head-rights. 
— J.  H.  Beadle,  '  Western  Wiids.'  p.  43. 

Healthy  for  one 'S(with  negative).  "Not  to  be  here  for  one's  health" 
is  to  have  an  ulterior  purpose,  usually  that  of  nuney-making. 

1904  Bowman  hain't  no  fool.  He  hain't  here  for  his  health. — 
W.  X.  Harben,  '  The  GeorgiiUis,'  p.  35. 

1911  "  Don*t  you  think  that  your  devotion  to  pohtics  is  hurting 
your  health  ?  "  "  I'm  not  in  politics  for  my  health,'' — 
Toledo  Blade,  Aug. 
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Heap,  heaping.    To  heap  (intraiiBitive)  is  to  mount  up. 

1838  The  amount  of  money  is  a  very  high  and  heaping  price. 
— Mr.  Graham  of  N.  Carolina,  House  of  Repr. :  Cof%g. 
Olobe,  p.  470,  App. 

1873  A  stripe  of  phosphorescence  heaping  before  you  in  a  star- 
sown  snow. — J.  R.  Lowell,  *  Among  My  Books,'  ii.  273. 
(N.E.D.) 

Heated  term.    The  hot  season  ;  the  dog-days. 

1873     The  heated  term  was  at  its  worst. — J.  H.  Beadle,   'The 

Undeveloped  West/  p.  65  (Phila.,  &c.). 
1878     The  average  of  the  "  heaied  term,'^  one  day  with  another, 

is  recorded  at   84  degrees  [at  Houston,  Texas). — J.   H. 

Beadle,  *  Western  WUds,'  p.  431. 

Heaves.     Mentioned    in    the    dictionaries,    including    Webster, 

1828,  only  as  a  disease  of  quadrupeds. 
1793     If  an  old  maid  chemces  to  have  the  heaves. — Mass.  Spy, 

Aug.  8. 
1857     I  put  up  the  fust  cabin  here,  with  a  little  help  from  a  poor 

feller  that*s  now  bad  with  the  heaves. — J.  G.  Holland,  'The 

Bay  Path,'  p.  69. 

Heeled.     Supplied  with  necessaries,  especially  money  and  fire- 
arms.    Western  slang. 
1873     Nothing  surprises  Eastern  pilgrims  so  much  as  the  steady 

increase  of  prices  as  they  go  westward. To  travel  long 

out  West  a  man  must  be,  in  the  local  phrase,  "  well  heeled. 

—J.  H.  Beadle,  *  The  Undeveloped  West,'  p.  351  (Phila., 

&c.). 

Heeler.     A  political  follower  ready  to  do  dirty  work. 

1881  The  corruption  fund  was  spent  freely.  Cbngressment 
influential  lobbyists,  and  mere  **  strikers  "  and  **  heelers  *' 
came  in  for  shares. — Boston  Qlohe,  Aug.  29. 

1909  [There  seems  to  be]  no  truth  in  the  rumor  that  the  office 
is  going  to  be  given  to  a  "  heeler  '*  of  the  loc€d  Repubhcan 
organization. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  April  26. 

Heft.     To  weigh. 

1840     A  long  row  of  boxes  had  been  viewed  and  "  hefted  "  by  the 

Comniissioners. — Mrs.  Kirkland,  *  A  New  Home,*  p.  223. 
1842     Smith  told  them  that  the  Church  had  §200,000,  in  specie, 

and  ho  opened  one  box,  and  they  saw  that  it  was  silver, 

and  they  hefted  a  niunber,  and  Smith  told  them  that  they 

contained  specie. — John  A.  Clark,  *  Gleanings  by  the  Way,' 

p.  334. 
1851     I  remember  the  great  hog  up  in  Danwich,  that  hefted  nigh 

twenty  score. — Sylvester  Judd,  *  Margaret,'  p.  Ill  (Bart- 

lett). 
Heft.     Weight,  bulk. 

1558  A  swarme  of  bees  beset  the  bower. 

And  fast  with  feete  in  cluster  clung. 
And  on  the  top  with  heft  they  hung. 

Phaer's  '  i^neid.'     (N.E.D.) 
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Edi—cofUd. 

1824     It  begaa  to  rain  on  Tuesday,  but  the  heft  of  the  rain  fell 

on  Wednesday  night. — Somerset  (Me.)  Journal,  Feb.   13, 

p.  3/1. 
1838     I  want  nothing  but  to  get  out  of  this  tarnation  basket. 

I  calculate  that  my  heft  will  be  too  much  for  it. — Caroline 

Oilman,  '  Recoil,  of  a  Southern  Matron,'  p.  43  (N.Y.). 
1846  Constitooents  air  handy  to  help  a  man  in. 

But  arterwards  don't  weigh  the  heft  of  a  pin. 

*  Biglow  Papers,'  No.  4. 
1856     And  he's  to  his  shop  the  heft  o'  the  time. — *  Widow  Bedott 

Papers,'  No.  10. 
1856     It's  slazy  though,  ther  ain't  much  heft  to't. — Id,,  No.  11. 

1856  He  kin  whip  his  heft  in  wild-cats  every  day. — Weekly 
Oregonian,  Nov.  1. 

1857  I'm  sure  it  isn't  empty,  for  he  lifted  it  as  if  it  was  a  heft. — 
Knick.  Mag.,  1.  606  (Dec.). 

1869  [The  scales]  pointed  to  three  pounds  as  the  "  heft  "  of  the 
little  stranger. — A.  K.  McClure,  *  Rocky  Moimtains,'  p.  244. 

1878  Ye  hain't  calkerlated  for  the  heft  o'  them  fellers  ;  governors 
and  colonels  and  ministers  weiglis  putty  heavy.  —  Mrs. 
Stowe,  *  Poganuc  People,'  ch.  x\*ii. 

Hefty.     Heavy,  bulky. 

1871  He  is,  as  a  Yankee  would  say,  a  little  hefty  for  the  ideal 
lover. — y.Y,  Tributve,  Jan.  21  (De  Vere). 

Hell-bender.     The  American  Salamander. 

1812  An  Animal. .  .  .which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Alligator  or 
Hell'bcfider. — R.  S.  Barton,  Title  of  a  Memoir  of  the 
animal.     (N.E.D.) 

Hell-kicking^,  Hell-roaring^,  &c.  Adjectives  indicating::  depravity 
and  fury.  An  officer  in  tlie  Philippines  was  popularly  known 
as  **  hell-roaring  Jake/'     These  words  are  not  penteel. 

1796  [May  we  never  have]  a  Jefferson,  nor  any  hdl-kicking  treaty 
member,  to  domineer  over  a  free  people. — Letter  to  the 
Gazette  of  the  U.S.,  Phila.,  Oct.  28. 

Hellyon.     An  imp  of  hell ;  a  rascal. 

1857  We  are  going  to  dig  a  cache,  or  take  some  natural  one, 
and  put  all  the  whining  men  and  women  into  it,  and  let 
them  wliine.  We  want  to  be  released  from  such  poor 
hcllyons.  .  .  .[We  stood  by  Joseph  Smith  in  1833,]  to  keep 
the  hcllyons  from  him  in  Kirtland. — H.  C.  KimV-all  at  the 
Bowerv,  Salt  Lake  Citv,  Au^r.  2  :  *  Journal  of  Discoiu'scs,' 
v.  135-6. 

1873  HelUoiis. — H.  W.  Beecher  uses  this  word  in  one  of  liis 
sermons,  apparently  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  inhabitants 
of  hell.  On  reading  it  I  was  reminded  of  a  Welsh  use  of 
the  word  hab'inwi.  a  bad  lot.  in  Llandyosal  in  Cardigan- 
shire.— A  Correspondent  oi  Sotis  a7id  Queries,  4  S.  xii.  386. 
*♦*  This  word  was  used  as  a  term  of  abuse  in  Barnstable, 
Mass..  about  1830:  *  Dialect  Notes,'  i.  61  (1890).  It  is 
still  occasionally  heard.  The  compiler  has  met  with  it  in 
Pennsylvania, 
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Help  with  the  infinitive.  See  quotations.  A  correepondent  of 
Notes  and  Queries,  7  S.  v.  108,  pointed  out  that  similar 
elisions  of  the  word  to  occur  in  the  old  dramatists :  **  You 
ought  not  walk."  *  Jul.  Caesar/  I.  i.  3.  **  Suffer  him  speak 
no  more.**  *  Sejanus,*  iii.  1.  And  in  9  S.  vi.  30  Prof.  SKeat 
cites,  among  other  instances,  **  to  help  unarm  our  Hector." 
*  Troilus  and  Cr.,*  iii.  1  :  adding,  that  in  Old  English  the 
infinitive  was  never  preceded  by  the  word  to, 
1794    I  help  maintain  [our  parson]  as  cheerfully  as  cmy  man  in 

the  town. — Mass  Spy,  March  6. 
1829     In  the  afternoon  he  helped  bore  logs. — Id,,  Oct.  7. 
1838     I   helped  throw  up  that   fortification. — The  Jeffersonian, 

Aug.  25  :  from  The  Boston  Evening  Post. 
1888     We  refuse  to  chip  in  for  a  church,  but  will  contribute  $10. 
to  ?ielp  get  Lampas  Jake,  the   revivalist,  down   here.  — 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Oct.  (Feumer). 

Help.     An  assistant  or  servant. 

1 645  Such  of  his  servants  and  Tielps  as  have  been  employed  about 
y*'  attendance  of  y*'  court. — *  Mass.  Col.  Records,'  ii.  139 
(Bartlett). 

1815  Our  kitehen-pirls  (ladies,  I  should  say,  for  that,  nephew, 
is  the  appellation  to  which  you  are  more  accustomed,)  rival 
their  mistresses  in  the  splendour  of  their  dresses,  and  have 
already  begim  to  have  their  routs  and  tea-parties ....  If 
our  friends  knock  at  the  door,  our  lady  and  gentleman 
*'  hired  helps  "  do  not  understand  who  is  meant  when  their 
master  is  inquired  for,  and  [do  not]  comprehend  what  is 
wanted  when  our  visitors  ask  for  a  Servant. — Mass,  Spy, 
Aug.  23. 

1817  House-slaves  are  called  "  servants,"  and  the  words  "  slave  *' 
and  "  servant  "  are  in  many  places  synonymous. — M. 
Birkbeck,  'Journey  in  America,'  p.  178  (I^hila.). 

1819  I'm  s' prised  to  find  you  making  cheese,  when  you  are  so 
abundantly  able  to  hire  help. — Mass,  Spy,  July  28 :  from 
The  Connecticut  CoiirarU, 

1825  All. . . .,  though  two  were  servants,  or  "  helps,'^  ate  of  the 
some  fare,  at  the  same  table. — John  Neal,  *  Brother 
Jonathan,'  i.  18. 

1832  Tho  greatest  difficulty  in  organizing  a  family  estabhsh- 
ment  in  Ohio  is  getting  servants,  or,  as  it  is  there  called, 
petting  help,  for  it  is  more  than  petty  treason. .  .  .to  call  a 
free  citizen  a  servant. — Mrs.  Trollope,  *  Manners,'  &c.,  i.  73. 

1835  Two  dollars  a  week  are  commonly  given  here  for  a  female 
help. — Andrew  Reed,  *  Visit  to  America,'  i.  166. 

1836  A  pentlenmn  by  the  name  of  Glover  advertised  in  the 
[X.Y.]  Sun  for  a  help. — Pliila.  Public  Ledger,  Nov.  12. 

1842     Tho  first  w  eek  our  new  "  help  "  fully  equalled  our  wishes* 

— K7iick.  Mag.y  xix.  524  (June). 
1850     Our  "  help  "  told  it  to  the  neighbor's  **  help,'^  who  of  course 

told  it  to  our  neighbor's  wife. — Donald  G.  Mitchell,  *  The 

Lorgnette,*  ii    169  (1862). 
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Help— con^. 

1855  There  is  no  class  so  destitute  of  Jielp,  as  the  Yankees  call 
it,  as  the  wives  and  mothers  of  Oregon. — Weekly  Oregonian, 
Jan.  6. 

1858  Our  "  help,"  a  buxom  Irish  girl,  has  a  very  devoted  lover 
down  East. — Knick,  Mag,^  li.  641  (May). 

1858  "  We  call  our  ser\'ants  helps.  They  air  not  oppressed ; 
they  air  not  Russian  scurfs." — Id,,  lu.  534  (Nov.). 

1859  The  Yankee  farmer  ctmnot  employ  slave  labor.  He  is 
accustomed  to  associate  with  **  helps  '*  ;  he  has  never 
learned  to  play  the  peirt  of  a  master. — Richmond  Enquirer, 
Dec.  30,  p.  2/1. 

1860  Children  often  make  use  of  odd  words  and  phrctses,  which 
they  have  carefully  remembered  from  the  indiscriminate 
remarks  of  the  help^  to  whom  in  many  fjunilies  they  are  at 
times  necessarily  confided. — Id,,  Iv.  105  (Jan.). 

1860  My  help  will  be  standin*  on  her  head  by  this  time,  like 
enough. — Atlantic  Monthly,  p.  599  (Nov.). 

1878  Land  !  if  you  want  to  know  folks,  just  hire  out  to  'em. 
They  take  their  wigs  off  afore  the  help,  so  to  speak,  seem- 
in'ly. — Rose  T.  Cooke,  *  Happy  Dodd,'  ch.  xvi. 

1909  Book  Agent.  *'  Madam,  here  is  an  admirable  work  I  have 
on  how  to  manacc  servants."  Housewife.  "Don't  want 
it.  You  cant  pet  any  help  in  this  town  to  manage." 
Book  Agent.  *'  Then  here  is  a  still  better  series  on  self- 
help." — Baltimore  American,  April. 

Henhawk.     The  falco  Hncatus, 

1815  A  very  large  flock  of  Hen-hawks  and  white-headed  Eagles. 
— Mass.  Spy,  Oct.  11. 

1821  [Birds  of  prey.]  if  we  except  the  Common  or  Hen-hawk,  are 
few  in  number.  The  King-Bird  or  Bee-eater  is  an  over- 
match for  any  of  them. — ^T.  D wight,  *  Travels,'  i.  53. 

1854     Silently  overhead  the  hen-hawk  sails 

With  watchful,  measuring  eye,  and  for  his  quarry  wait«. 
J.  R.  Lowell,  *  An  Indian-Summer  Reverie.* 

Herd's  grass. 

1747  I  sowed  nearlv  30  acres  with  herd-grass  and  clover. — B. 
Franklin,  *  Works,'  ii.  81.     (X.E.D.)^ 

1799  A  Quantity  of  Clover,  and  Herd^s  Grass  Seed. — ^Advt. 
Mass.  Mercury,  Feb.  19. 

1817  Herd's  grass.  Fowl  Meadow,  and  White  Clover  Seed. — 
Advt.,  Mass.  Spy,  April  30. 

1820  Daniel  He\'wood  has  for  Sole  70  bushels  HerSs  Grass  Seed. 
-—/(/.,  April  26. 

1824  Jeremiah  Robinson  offers  for  SsAe^Herd  Grass  [Seed], 
Foul  Medow  [Seed]  &c. — Id.,  Aprir21. 
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Hern  and  hisn.    These  possessivee  are  traced  back  to  the  years 

1340  and  1410:  N.E.D. 
1821     Hisriy  Hern,  Oum,  are  quoted  by  Dr.  D wight  as  cockney- 
isms. — *  Travels,'  iv.  280. 
1825     I  happens  into  that  air  store  o'  hisn  ;  it  was  a  room  over  a 

tavern. — John  Neal,  *  Brother  Jonathan/  i.  157. 
1841     I  know  that  dog  of  his'n, — Knick,  Mcig.,  xviii.  191  (Sept.). 
1844  When  Peggy's  dog  her  arms  imprison, 

I  often  wish  my  lot  was  hissen  ; 
How  often  should  I  stand  cmd  turn 
To  get  a  pat  from  hsmds  like  hem. 
Phila.    Spirit    of    the    Times,    Aug.     19.     (The    N.E.D. 
attributes  the  lines  to  Hood,  ab.  1845.) 

1847  I  seen  [the  "panter"]  were  arter  my  throat,  and  with 
that  I  grabbed  hern,—'  Chimkey's  Fight,'  p.  137  (Phila.). 

1848  I  seen  her  on  the  sidewalk 

When  I  run  with  number  9  ; 
My  eyes  spontaneous  sought  out  Aem, 
And  hem  was  fixed  on  mine. 

*  Stray  Subjects,'  p.  107. 
1851     I  kalkilated  them  curs  o'  hisn  wasn't  worth  shucks  in  a  bar 
fight. — *  Polly  Peasblossom's  Wedding,'  p.  51. 

1851  *'  Will  you  have  a  cigar  yourself  ?  "  "  Yes,  thank  ye  ; 
will  you  ?  "  (to  bridesmaid).  "  No.  I'll  wait  till  she  gets 
along  some,  and  then  I'll  take  a  pull  at  her^n, — Knick, 
Mag.,  xxxvii.  182  (Feb.). 

1852  Oh  !   could  Napoleon  have  bu'st  the  chain 

That  bound  him  to  his  prison, 
He'd  ha'  scared  the  nations  once  again 
With  that  eagle  eye  of  his'n. 

Id,,  xxxix.  201  (Feb.). 

1855  She  has  gone  to  Abraham's  breast, 
Thar  to  lay  ajad  rest 

With  angels  in  the  sky 
Unto  a  long  eternity 
And  we  are  left  to  mourn 
And  wish  our  lot  was  hern. 

Id.,  xlv.  312  (March). 

1856  I  was  only  too  eager  to  get  out  of  sich  hands  as  his*n  and 
your'n. — W.  G.  Sinuiis,  '  Eutaw,'  p.  19. 

185G  He  was  hcr'ny  and  she  was  his'n. 

Ever  hern  and  ever  his'n. 
Hern  and  hts'n,  now  and  ever. 
Each  one  wishing  for  our  hero. 

Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xxi.    231. 

1857  The  drift  of  these  ere  lines  so  fine. 

Penned  by  a  sailor-boy. 
Which  rival  his'n,  who,  '*  lang  syne," 
Rit  tales  of  Betty  Foy. 

Knick.  Mag.,  1.  464  (Nov.). 
1862  His  heart  kep'  goin'  pity -pat. 

But  hern  went  pity  Zekle. 

J.  R.  Lowell,  *  The  Courtin'.' 
1862    See   Axe  to  Grind. 
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Herring-pond*    The  Atlantic  Ocean. 

1686  I'le  send  an  account  of  the  wonders  I  meet  on  the  Cheat 
Herring  Pond. — J.  Dunton,  *  Letters  from  New  England/ 
p.  19.     (X.E.D.) 

1722  'Tis  odds  but  a  finer  country,  cheaper  and  better  food  fiaid 
raiment,  wholesomer  air,  easier  rent  and  taxes,  will  tempt 
many  of  your  countrymen  to  cross  the  herring-pond. — 

*  England's  Path  to  Wealth,'  cited  in  Xares's  *  Glossary  ' 
Sotes  and  Queries,  8  S.  \i.  153. 

1796  To  cross  the  herring-pond  at  the  King's  expense  ;  to  be 
transported. — Grose,  *  Diet,  of  the  Vulgfir  Tongue '  :  id., 
p.  154. 

1815     He'll  plague  you  now  he's  come  over  the  herring-pond. — 

*  Guy  Mannering/  ch.  xxxiv.  :  tV/.,  p.  48. 

Hessian  Fly.     An  insect  which  was  supposed  to  have  come  over 
with  the  Hessians,  and  wliich  was  destructive  to  wheat. 

1786  We  are  sorry  to  find  that  the  Hessian  Fly  has  made  its 
progress  so  far  through  New  Jersey.... A  gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Princeton  recommend^  roasting  of 
wheat  in  tlie  fall  and  spring,  to  prevent  injury  from  the 
Hessian  Fly. —  Virginia  Gazette,  Oct.  18. 

1787  Here  I  saw  the  Hessian  Fly,  as  it  is  called,  which  has  done 
immense  injury  to  wheat. — M.  Cutler,  *  Life,'  &c.  (1888), 
i.  246.     (X.E.D.) 

1787  See  notices  in  American  Museum,  i.  133,  324,  529  ;  ii.  175, 
298,  458-9. 

1787  That  pernicious  insect  commonly  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Hessian  bug. — Id.,  ii.  459. 

1790  Hessian  Fly.  We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  \Mieat  Insect 
has  not  vet  ceased  to  be  troublesome. — Gazette  of  the  U.S., 
Phila.,  Nov.  3. 

1799  The  Hessian  Fly  visited  us  long  before  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  commenced. — The  Aurora,  Phila.,  May  7. 

[This  was  in  answer  to  certain  preachers  wlio  alleged  that 
the  Fly  was  sent  as  a  "  special  judgment."] 

1821  The  culture  of  wheat,  since  the  Hessia)}  fly  made  its  appear- 
ance, has  been  chiefly  discontinued  in  Connecticut. — ^T. 
Dwight,  'Travels.'  i.  49  (Xew  Haven). 

1821  [The  Hessian  Fly]  was  first  found  in  a  field  of  wheat  on 
or  near  the  Hessian  encampment  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Brookh-n.  Tliis  was  in  the  year  1784.  [A  description 
of  the  insect  follows.] — Id.,  iii.  2U0. 

1847  Anterior  to  the  revolutionary  war,  the  Hessia 7i  fly  was 
unknown  in  this  count^^^  No  allusion  to  an  insect  of  this 
kind  has  been  found  in  any  American  work,  or  in  the 
joiunal  of  any  foreign  traveller,  nor  since  its  appearance  has 
it  been  intimated  that  any  of  our  citizens  had  ever  observed 
it  prior  to  that  date.  .  .  .We  regard  the  year  1779  as  most 
probably  the  date  when  its  ravages  actually  coiiunenced. 
— Dr.  Asa  Fitch's '  Pamphlet  on  the  Hessian  Fly,'  pp.  11-12. 
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HeteheL  To  worry,  to  cumoy.  A  variant  of  ''hatchel*'  and 
"  heckle,"  originally  used  with  reference  to  drefising  hemp. 

1800  They  have  hcurrowed  the  feelings  of  the  people  by  gag- 
bills,  steunp-acts,  and  lemd  tctxes,  and  hatcKeUed  them  with 
prosecutions,  fines,  and  imprisonments. — The  Aurora, 
Fhila.,  Oct.  20. 

1851  The  clouds  hung  low,  and  their  floating  skirts  seemed  to 
be  pierced  and  hetcheled  by  the  trees. — S.  Judd,  *  Margaret,* 
i.  134. 

1878  She'll  hetchd  the  old  woman  morttdly,  I  be  afraid. — Rose 
T.  CJooke,  *  Cal  Culver  and  the  Devil,*  Harper's  Mag.^ 
Ivii.  676. 

[1908  Whether  American  womcm  suffragists  would  do  well  to 
euiopt  the  English  methods  of  interrupting  meetings  and 
**  heckling "  the  speakers,  is  open  to  grave  doubt.  In 
England  they  are  used  to  that  sort  of  thing.  Heckling 
is  a  well-recognized,  long-established  institution. — N.Y. 
Ev.  Post,  Oct.  26.] 

Hewgag.  A  college  word,  evidently  formed  from  the  accoimt  of 
Samuel  hewing  Agag  in  pieces. 

1855  The  T.I.N.  Hom-et  Band,  with  Sackk.at,  Idaltery,  Dulci- 
mer, and  Shawm,  Tang-lang,  Locofodeon,  and  Hugag, 
mairched  next. — Vermont  Free  Press,  June  8  :  *  Account 
of  the  June  Training.*     (Hall's  *  College  Words.*) 

1855  Strike  the  hewgag  I  sound  the  tomjohn  ! 

Let  the  loud  hosanna  ring  ! 

Knick.  Map.,  xlvi.  617  (Dec.). 

1856  Sound  the  hewgag  I  strike  the  tonjon  ! 

Let  the  huzzy-guzzy  ring  ! 
Wake  the  tang-lang,  and  the  gong-gong,  &c. 

Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xxi.  292. 
1858     Setting  it  out  with  the  accompanying  "  sound  of  hewgag,'' 
— S.  Bowles  in  Merriam's  *  Life  '  (1885),  i.  295.     (N.E.D.) 

Hlckok  plum. 

1837  The  ovino,  custard  apple,  hickok,  and  huesco  plumbs  are 
abundant  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Indian  River. — John  L. 
Williams,  '  Territory  of  Florida,'  p.  19  ;  also  p.  33. 

Hickory.     A  name  common  to  about  a  dozen  kinds  of  nut-bearing 

trees. 
1705     The  kernels  of  the  Hiccories  they  beat  in  a  Mortar  with 

Water,  and  make  a  white  Liquor  like  Milk,  whence  they 

call  our  Milk  Hiccory. — Beverley,  *  Virginia,'  iii.  15. 
1772     The  Hiccora.     Anno  1772  [Dr.  Stock]  has  learned  to  call 

this  by  its  right  name.  Hickory. — B.  Romans,  *  Florida,* 

p.  293. 
1775     Bears  oyl,  honey,  6«id  hickory  milk,  are  the  boast  of  the 

[Chicasaw]  country. — Id.,  p.  94. 

Hickory.     A  hickory  stick. 

1805  I  have  only  to  take  my  hickory  and  walk. — Daniel  Webster, 
May  4:   'Letters.'     (N.E.D.) 
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ffiekory  eloth^  shirt,  &c.     Cloth,  &c.,  dyed  with  hickory-juice. 

1857  Gret  some  good  hickory  cloth,  or  some  buckskins,  €uid.  let 
the  sisters  mtike  dresses  and  garments  that  cannot  be 
easily  torn. — Brigham  Young,  Feb.  1  :  *  Journal  of  Dis- 
courses,' iv.  205. 

1891  Fiunbling  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his  hickory  shirt. — ^Bret 
Harte,  *  Fam.  Tasajara,'  i.  16.     (N.E.D.) 

Hiekory  Mormons.    Those  who  are  half-hearted. 

1855  If  there  are  any  Grentiles,  or  hickory  "  Mormons,'*  write  it 
down. — Brighain  Y'oung,  June  17  :  *  Journal  of  Dis- 
courses/ ii.  322. 

1870  The  rest  [were]  Mormons,  or  at  least  "  hickory  Mormons,** 
sons  of  Mormon  parents. — J.  H.  Beadle,  *  Life  in  Utah,* 
p.  224  (Phila.,  &c.). 

1878  Among  the  young,  or  "  Hickory  Mormons,**  there  are  about 
€is  many  men  €is  women. — J.  H.  Beadle,  *  Western  Wilds,' 
p.  534. 

Hiekory,  Old,    See  Old  Hickory. 

Hicksites.  Certain  Quakers  who  seceded  from  the  main  body 
in  1827,  under  the  leadership  of  Elisis  Hicks.  They  profess 
Unitarian  principles. 

1839  The  Friends ....  have  been  separated  into  Orthodox  and 
Hicksite. — Marryat,  *  Diary  in  Am.,*  iii.  95.     (N.E.D.) 

Hide  and  Coop.     Hide  and  seek. 

1850  As  if  religion  were  a  game  of  hide  and  coop. — Sylvester 
Judd,  *  Richard  Edney,'  p.  128. 

1904  The  phrase  is  found  in  New  Hampshire  and  in  Iowa. — 
*  Dialect  Notes/  ii.  418. 

1909  M.  C.  L.  of  New  York  says  this  variant  of  the  hiding  game 
was  familiar  to  American  children  long  before  1850.  In 
"  hide  and  coop,**  each  called  from  his  liiding-place  a  faint, 
long-drawn  **  c-o-o-p." — Sotcs  and  Queries,  10  S.  xii.  371. 

Highbinders.  A  set  of  organized  villains  in  New  York  City  ;  also, 
later,  the  term  was  applied  to  Chinese  gangs  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

1806  A  desperate  association  of  lawless  and  unprincipled 
vagabonds,  calling  themselves  "'  Highbinders,'. ..  .pro- 
duced several  riots. — S.Y.  Ev.  Post,  Dec.  26.     (N.E.D.) 

1807  A  desperate  association  of  imprineipled  men  calling  them- 
selves Highbinders,  who,  under  pretence  of  demolishing 
houses  of  ill  fame,  conmiit  the  most  disorderiy  prtu'tices. — 
The  Balance,  Hudson.  N.Y.,  Jan.  6,  p.  6. 

1839     You  are  tlie  highbinder  which  took  away  my  young  woman. 

— C.  F.  Briggs,  '  Harr\'  Franco.'  i.  175. 
1839     Perhaps  you  can  convince  Mr.  M.  that  I  am  no  high-binder, 

although  I  have  got  a  frock  coat  on. — Jd.,  ii.  69. 
0.1849     The  debaucheries,  crime,  and  improprieties  of  Poaplocks, 

blacklegs,  and  highbinders. — Dow,  Jun.,  *  Patent  Sermons,' 

i.  256. 
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Higher  law.    A  supposed  moral  rule,  excusing  the  citizen  from 
obeying  the  law  of  the  land. 

1850  I  see  no  way  of  avoiding  [these  consequences],  unless  they 
are  destroyed  by  the  operation  of  that  ** higher  law"  the 
conscience  of  Free  Soilers. — Mr.  Savage  of  Tenn.,  House  of 
Repr.,  May  13  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  669,  App. 

1860  [The  Boston  Liberator]  presents  the  first  clear  and  distinct 
definition  which  I  have  seen  of  this  **  higher  law.**  I  wish 
this  same  "  higher  law  "  to  be  understood  in  all  its  ampli- 
tude. [Then  follows  the  14th  resolution  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery  Convention.] — ^Mr.  Foote  of  Miss.,  U.S. 
Senate,  June  17  :  id.,  p.  906,  App. 

1860  Let  no  man  tell  me  there  is  no  higher  law  than  this  fugitive 
[slave]  bill. — Mr.  Giddings  of  Ohio  House  of  Repr.,  Dec.  10 : 
id.,  p.  16. 

1851  I  am  informed  [said  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Pa.]  that 
there  is  no  law  which  gives  a  pre-emption  right  to  un- 
surveyed  land  but  the  "  higher  law,  — the  law  of  the 
bowie-knife.  I  think  we  ought  not  to  recognize  that  kind 
of  "  higher  law,''  Mr.  Sibley  of  Minn,  said  that  the 
**  higher  law  "  to  which  he  referred  was  not  any  law  of 
violence,  but  the  law  of  public  opinion,  of  pubUc  sentiment, 
a  higher  law  which  he  beUeved  existed  elsewhere,  as  well 
as  in  Minnesota. — The  same,  Feb.  6  :   id.,  p.  446. 

1851  The  evil  spirit  assumed  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  whispered 
to  Eve  that  there  wtis  a  **  higJier  law.  — Mr.  Butler  of  S. 
Car.,  U.S.  Senate,  Feb.  17  :   id.,  p.  680. 

1864  We  hold  to  a  "  higher  law  "  than  Congressional  enactments. 
— Mr.  Giddings,  House  of  Repr.,  Dec.  11  :  id.,  p.  36,  App. 

1861  [Mr.  Seward's]  genius  has  orgeuiized  the  vagrancies  (sic) 
of  fanaticism  into  a  code  of  aggressive  principles.  He  is 
the  author  of  the  pandects  o!  the  "  higher  law,"" — N.O, 
Picayune,  Jan.  20. 

High-falutin.     Bombastic  in  talk  or  behaviour. 

1848  I  was  at  the  Barnburners'  Convention  in  Utica,  [where  a 
man]  got  up  and  ground  out  what  we  term  at  the  West  a 
regular  built  fourth-of  July — star-spangled-banner — times- 
that-tried-men' s-souls — Jefferson  speech,  making  gestures 
to  suit  the  highfalutens. — Speech  of  Mr.  Coombs  in  N.Y., 
Sept.  29  (Bartlett). 

1854  Old  !Mrs.  Peabody  was  allers  a  dreadful  high-falulin  critter, 
with  stuck-up  notions,  and  old  P.  is  a  soft  head,  driven  by 
his  wife,  just  as  our  old  roost-er  is  driven  about  by  that 
cantankerous  crabbed  Dorking  hen. — J.  W.  Spaulding  in 
Weekly  Oregoniany  Dec.  23. 

1856  Whore'd  dem  horses  a  been  now,  if  I  had  been  one  of  your 
highfalntin  sort,  always  driving  round  ? — *  Dred,'  ch.  vi. 

1856  Well,  we  got  ter  sky  fainting  about,  and  there  was  licker 
around,  and  pooty  good  rum  too. — Knick,  Mag.,  xlvii.  616 
(June). 
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Hi^-talutin— contd. 

1867  Don't  laugh,  boys,  if  I  do  get  a  little  highfcUuHn\ — ^you 
don't  know  how  you'd  have  felt. — San  Fr.  Ccdl,  Feb.  19  : 
from  Cincinn,  Enquirer. 

1859  K  you  wish  to  be  an  **  A  Xo.  1  "  woman,  you  have  got  to 
**  toe  the  mark,'*  ond  be  less  "  hifalutiny --^ ,  G.  Holland, 
'  Titcomb's  Letters,'  p.  140. 

1862  Educated  peepul,  kernel,  ain't  got  any  more  wit  or  com- 
mon sense  than  other  folks,  but  they  trjr  to  make  you 
believe  they  have,  an'  will  talk  high  faluttn  words  just  to 
frighten  you  if  they  kin. — *  Major  Jack  Downing,'  Aug.  14. 

1885  On  my  return,  I  met  a  high  official  of  the  Navy,  who  said  : 
**  We  received  your  high  falutin  telegram  about  the  Erics- 
son vessel." — Admiral  Porter,  *  Incidents  of  the  Civil 
War,'  p.  62. 

1909  An  Englishman  who  knows  the  U.S.  well,  ^\t.  H.  W. 
Horwill,  has  an  article  in  the  Rationed  Review  asking  if 
Americans  sxe  not  provincial.  One  of  the  specifications, 
by  which  he  would  seek  to  justify  an  affirmative  answer, 
is  the  persistence  among  us  of  the  high  falutin'  style  of 
oratory.  Dickens  satirized  it.  Proctor  Knott  made  himself 
famous  by  going  it  several  better,  but  the  thing  has  not 
been  killed. — JN'.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Jan.  25. 

High-holder,  High-hole.     Names  of  birds.     See  N.E.D. 

Highminded.  An  epithet  applied  to  the  Clinton  party,  in  deri- 
sion:  Mr.  Charles  L.  Norton,  Mag.  Am,  Hist.,  xiii.  201 
(1885). 

1824  It  is  not  very  ser\'iceable  to  talk  much  of  Burrites,  Lewis- 
ites, and  the  High  minded. — B.  F.  Butler  to  Jesse  Ho>^  : 
Mackenzie's  *  Life  of  M.  Van  Buren,'  p.  169. 

1829  Duer,  who  is  attached  to  young  Hoffman,  with  all  the 
coodies,  high  minded,  and  Clintonians.  . .  .Lorenzo  tells  me 
I  had  better  abandon  all  ideas  of  political  preferment  till 
the  coodies  and  highminded  [are]  exterminated. — Mac- 
kenzie 8  *  Lives  of  Butler  and  Hoj-t,'  pp.  55,  56. 

Highwayman.     See  quotation. 

1830  The  price  depends  upon  the  convenience  of  the  purser, 
who  is  frequently  called  in  American  ships  **  the  highuxiy- 
man.'' — N.  Dana,  *  A  Mariner's  Sketches,'  p.  200. 

Hike.     To  move  vigoroiisly.     A  college  word. 

0.1872  You've  got  to  hike  around,  and  fling  some  style  inter 
your  victuals. — J.  M.  Bailey,  *  Folks  at  Danbury,'  p.  48. 

1890  There  goes  taps  [exclaimed  a  soldier.]  and  before  we  get  a 
mouthful  to  eat  old  Curley  will  hike  ns  out  for  the  march. — 
Mrs.  Custer,  *  Following  the  Guidon/  p.  92. 

1909  How  a  Force  of  Moro  Constabulary  Hiked  Through  the 
Jungle  to  Get  a  Headman  WTio  Had  Stained  His  Bolo 
Red  With  Blood. — Head-lines  in  the  X.Y.  Evening  Post, 
Dec.  6. 
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Hill  of  beans,  not  worth  a. 

1904  [He]  didn't  amount  to  a  hill  o*  beans,  as  a  citizen. — ^W.  N. 
Harben,  *  The  Georgians,'  p.  76. 

Fhr6kse  used  in  N.  Heunpshire  and  Alabama :    '  Dialect 
Notes,'  iii.  190.  320. 

Hindsights^  to  knock  off.    To  beat ;  to  demolish. 

1834  As  sure  as  you  saw  the  fire  at  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  so 
sure  he  knocked  the  creter's  hindsights  out. — *  The  Ken- 
tuckian  in  N.Y.,'  i.  21  (N.Y.). 

1851  You'd  er  thought  he'd  er  knocked  the  nigh  sites  off'n  every 
mother's  son  on  'em. — *  Polly  Peasblossom's  Wedding,' 
p.  52. 

1853  It  goes  agin  my  grit  for  Hardscrabble  to  cave  in  to  Dog- 
town,  when  we  could  knock  the  hindsights  off  'em,  if  we 
was  only  a  mind  to. — *  Life  Scenes,'  p.  43. 

Hip.     To  cany  on  the  hip.     Loccd. 

1818  Some  mothers  (in  Kentucky)  hip  their  infants,  as  do  the 
Sumatrans. — Arthur  Singleton,  *  Letters  from  the  South 
and  West,'  p.  93  (Boston,  1824). 

Hipsesaws.     See  quotation. 

1833  Hipsesatvs  and  jigs  were  the  common  dances  of  the 
commonalty. — Watson,  *  Historic  Tales  of  Phila.,'  p.  149. 

Hired  girl,  man«  &c. 

1737  A  hired  man  with  me  on  a  fishing  voyage. — Plymouth 
(Mass.)  *Town  Records,'  May  18.     (N.E.D.) 

1800  [On  Monday,  the  Priestley  family,  at  Northumberland, 
Pa.,  with]  a  hired  girl,  and  a  little  bound  girl,  M  of  them 
were  [not  fatally]  poisoned.  The  hired  girl  made  a  pudding 
for  (limier.  The  girl  and  a  hired  man  went  to  the  chest,  &c. 
— The  Aurora,  Phila.,  May  1. 

1862  Had  Adam  been  a  modem,  there  would  have  been  a  hired 
(jirl  in  Paradise,  to  look  after  little  Abel,  and  to  raise  Cfun. 
— Roe  Icy  Mountain  News,  June  28. 

History,  to  have  a. 

1856     She  looks  to  me  as  if  she  had  a  history, — Knick,  Mag., 

xlvii.  113  (Feb.). 
1860     George  Eliot.     (N.E.D.) 

Hitch  horses.    To  get  along  together  ;  sometimes,  to  be  married. 

a.  1704     Faith  and  reason,  which  can  never  be  brought  to  set 

their  horses  together.— T,  Brown,  *  Works '  (1760),  iii.  198. 

(N.E.D.) 
[1827     I  reckon  we  moiipht  paddle  our  canoes  together  pretty 

snipshush  like. — Mass.  Spy,  Oct.  24  :    from  the  Augusta 

(Ca.)  Chronicle.] 
1830     *'  Your  notions  and  mine  don't  agree  ;   we  can  never  hitch 

horses.''     "  Who  asked  you  to  hitch  horses  ?  '* — Mass.  Spy, 

July  28  :    from  tlie  N.  F.  Constellation,     [This  is  given  as 

a  southeniism.] 
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Hitch  horses — corud. 

1837-40     [That  couple]  don't  hitch  their  horses  together  well. — 

Haliburton,  *The  Clockmaker/  p.  117.     (X.E.D.) 
1850     "  You  want  to  be  a  carrier  on  tne  Organ  ?  '*     "  Yes,  sir/* 

answered  Teddy,  "  if  we  can  hitch,''     **  Well,  I  guess  we 

can    hitch.'' — Cornelius   Mathews,    *  Moneyx>enny,*  p.   119 

(N.Y.). 
1855     **  Betsy  €md  me  have  concluded  to  hitch  teamSy  and  we 

wfuit  to  do  it."     **  You  wish  to  be  married  ?  "     "  Yes,  I 

believe    that's   what    they    call    it." — Weekly    Oregonian, 

March  10. 
1857     Mr.  Moxon  and  I  can  t  hitch  hosses  together. — J.  G.  Holland, 

*  The  Bay  Path,'  p.  53. 

1862     An'  so  we  fin'Uy  made  it  up,  concluded  to  hitch  JwsseSy 

An'  here  I  be  'n  my  ellermunt,  among  creation's  bosses. 

*  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  Series,  Xo.  3. 

1872  Some  Judges  had  been  sent  [to  Utah],  and  they  and 
Brother  Brigham  could  not  hitch  horses. — 'Life  of  Bill 
Hickman,'  p.  81. 

Hitch  up.     To  get  the  harness  on. 

1857  He  could  see  mmierous  trains  of  covered  waggons. . .  .He 
also    hitched    up    and    joined    the    trains. — Orson    Hyde, 

*  Journal  of  l>isoonrses,'  v.  142. 

1870     He  would  hitch  up  at  once  and  drive  over  to  Elyria. — E.  E. 

Hale,  *  Ten  Times  One,'  ch.  iv.     (Century  Diet.) 
1878     The  soldier  hitched  up  at  daylight,  and  whipped  his  mules 

to  Win<rate  by  sundown. — J.  H.  Beadle,  *  Western  Wilds,' 

p.  244.' 

Hitehing-posty  -strap.     One  for  fastem'ng  a  horse. 

1852     [He]   pulled   a   hitching-sirap   from   imder   the   seat,   and 

fastened  his  off-horse  vor\'  neatly  to  a  lamp-post. — C.  A. 

Bristed,  *  The  Upper  Ten  Thousand,'  p.  07  (X.Y.). 
1884     Everj'  availrtl>le  liit'hinq-po.^t  in  siirht  wa,*^  taken. — Harper  s 

Mag.,  p.  96.     (X.E.D.) 

Hobo.     A  tramp,  not  so  formidable  as  a  Yego. 

1891  The  tramp's  name  for  himself  and  his  fellows  is  Hobo, 
plural  Hoboes. — J.  Flvnt  in  Contunporary  Beview,  Auer. 
(X.E.D.) 

1896  The  tramp  ran  scarcely  be  distimruished  from  the  dyed- 
in-the-wool  hohoc. — Pop.  Science  Jo<irnal.  p.  254.      (X.E.D.) 

1909  The  Xew  York  Kreixiua  Post.  Feb.  25,  printed  a  paper  on 
the  '  Glossan^-  of  the  Hobo,'  from  which  it  appears  that  he 
has  learned  mu(  h  from  his  Engli«^h  congener. 

1910  "Three //(>?)nr.<f  in  India.'  Title  of  an  article  by  Harry  A. 
Franck  in  The  Century  Magazine,  March. 

1910  In  the  sprincr  the  hr^bo's  fancy 

Strongly  turns  to  thoughts  of  grub  ; 
How  to  pet  it  without  working. 

That's  the  question,  there's  the  rub  ! 

Judge  (X.Y.),  April. 
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Hoek.    Prison. 

1902  I  felt . . . . ef  they  did  git  Jimmv  out  o*  hock. . .  .without  me 
a-chippin*  in,  I'd  never  be  able  to  look  at  'em  without 
remorse. — W.  N.  Harben,  *  Abner  Daniel/  p.  199. 

Hoe-cake.     A  flat  cake  formerly  baked  on  a  hoe  over  the  coals. 

1787  The  negro  is  called  up  about  day-brecik,  and  is  seldom 
allowed  time  enough  to  swallow  three  mouthfulls  of 
homminy  or  hoe-cake. — Am.  Museum^  L  246  (March). 

1793        Some  talk  of  Hoe-cake,  fcur  Virginia's  pride  ; 
Rich  Johnny-cake  this  mouth  has  often  try'd  ; 
Both  please  me  well,  their  virtues  much  the  same  ; 
Alike  their  fabric,  as  allied  their  fame. 
Joel  Barlow,  *  The  Hasty-Pudding,'  p.  8  (Hallowell,  1815). 

1803  'Tis  mayhap  some  negur-man  that  hcis  nin  away,  and  is 
now  come  out  of  the  woods  to  beg  a  hoe-cake,  or  a  bit  of 
hominy.— John  Davis,  'Travels  in  the  U.S.A.,'  p.  129 
(Lond.). 

1809  [They]  hved  on  hoe  cakes  and  bacon. — W.  Irving,  *  History 
of  N.Y.,'  i.  239.     (For  fuller  quotation  see  Gouge.) 

1809  C€irousing  it  soimdly  upon  hoe  cakes,  bacon,  and  mint  julep. 
—Id.,  ii.  173. 

1816  What  slaves  I  have  seen,  fared  coarsely  upon  their  hoe- 
cakes  and  ash-pone. — Arthur  Singleton,  *  Letters  from  the 
South  and  West,'  p.  78  (Boston,  1824). 

1824  In  order  to  get  breewi  at  one  stage  of  his  tour,  [the  boy] 
exchanged  the  crape  of  his  hat  for  a  hoe-cake. — Mass.  Spy, 
Feb.  4. 

1827  Mr.  Macon's  breakfast  consisted  of  coffee,  corn-bread, 
hoe-cake,  boiled  eggs,  bacon,  and  cheese. — Id.,  June  27. 

1 827  Having  appeased  his  appetite  on  buttermilk  and  hoe-cake, 
he  stretched  himself  on  his  pallet. — Mc^s.  Spy,  Nov.  28  : 
from  the  Mo^on  Tekgraph. 

1832  Hoe-cake,  which  is  the  johnny-cake  of  New  England,  and 
ashpone,  a  coarse  cake  baked  under  the  ashes,  are  in  com- 
mon use,  as  bread  [in  the  South]. — S.  G.  Goodrich,  *  System 
of  Universal  Geography,'  p.  260  (Boston). 

1838  That  fellow  never  stirs  without  his  hoe-cake. — Caroline 
Gilman,  '  Recoil,  of  a  Southern  Matron,'  p.  212. 

1846  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  of  Pennsylvania  had  heard  a  lady  say 
that  she  would  never  forgive  that  Genoese  navigator  for 
liaving  discovered  such  a  vile  country  as  this,  when  such 
pleasant  cities  as  London  and  Paris  remained  to  be  ex- 
plored ;  and  he  had  thereby  obliged  ladies  and  gentlemen 
to  come  to  these  wilds  to  live  on  hominy  and  hoecake  and 
what  not. — House  of  Repr.,  Feb.  9  :    Cong.  Globe,  p.  345. 

1862  Com-cake,  in  all  its  varieties  of  hoe-cake,  dodgers,  muffins. 
— '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  ch.  iv. 

1867  Dem  common  niggers  is  only  good  to  hoe  de  com  and  fry 
de  hoe-cake. — Knick.  Mag.,  1.  587  (Dec). 
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Hoe^own.    A  negro  dance. 

1855  The  revellers  set  to  sprawling  through  various  rude  high- 
legged  reels  fuid  koedowns, — Knick,  Mctg,^  xlvL  227  (Sept.). 

1856  The  slapslippery  system  of  the  last  fast  gyrascuting  hoe- 
down  Hyperion  invention. — Id,,  xlviii.  405  (Oct.). 

1885  [The  negroes]  danced  their  \ngorous  ?hO€-downs, — Library 
Magazine,  N.Y.,  July  1.     (X.E.D.) 

Hog.    To  appropriate  greedily. 

1887  If  the  crook  is  obstinate  enough  to  hog  it  all. — Orange 
Journal,  April  16  (Fctfxner). 

1896  It  would  give  them  a  chtmce  to  say  I  was  hogging  every- 
thing.— Co/u/n^M^  (O.)  Dispatch,  July  2.     (N.E.D.) 

Hog  and  hominy.     Fork  and  boiled  maize  :   accounted  poor  fare. 

1816  [If  a  man]  can  be  content  with  hog  and  hommany,  he  can 
live  easier  in  Ohio. — Mass.  Spy,  Jan.  10. 

1834  Plenty  of  hog  and  hominy  at  all  times,  and  we  don't  want 
for  other  and  better  things. — W.  G.  Simms,  *  Guy  Rivers,* 
i.  99  (1837). 

1842  One  of  the  rich  States  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  could 
keep  all  the  manufactiuing  establishments  in  New  Engl8Uid 
in  hog  and  honiiny  for  three  years. — Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Indiana,  House  of  Repr.,  Jime  21  :   Cotig.  Olobe,  p.  663. 

1847  I  can  give  you  plenty  to  eat ;  for  beside  hog  and  hominy  you 
can  have  bar-ham  and  bar-sausages,  and  a  mattrass  of 
bar-skins  to  sleep  on,  and  a  wild  cat -skin,  pulled  off  hull, 
stuffed  with  comshucks,  for  a  pillow. — T.  B.  Thorpe,  *  The 
Big  Beeur  of  Arkansas,'  p.  21  (Pliila.). 

1848  My  niggers  has  got  plenty  of  hog  and  hommony  to  eat. — 
Major  Jones's  *  Sketches  of  Travel,'  p.  105. 

1853  Miserly  landlords  charge  enormously  high  for  hog  and 
hominy,  during  Court  week. — Daily  Morning  Herald,  St. 
Louis,  April  27. 

1861  [The  inn  at  Georgeto\vn,  S.C.,  supplied] /joa,  and  hominy, 
and  corn-cake,  for  breakfast  ;  waftles,  hog  and  homijiy  for 
dinner;  and  hog,  hornim/,  and  com-cake  for  supper. — 
Knick,  Mag.,  Win.  316  (Oct.). 
869  The  transition  from  the  luxurious  tables  of  the  East  to 
the  "  square  meals  "  of  the  West  is  fortunately  gradual, 
and  by  the  time  the  traveler  reaches  Omaha,  he  is  prepared 
for  hog  ai\d  hominy,  or  whatever  may  be  presented. — 
A.  K.  McClure,  '  Rocky  Momitains,'  p.  30. 

1876  They  had  not  been  accustomed  to  such  hard  fare  as  **  hog 
and  hominy,''  and  the  poor  fellows  did  suffer  fearfully. — 
*  Southern  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,'  i.  170. 

1885  White  man  an'  colored  man  two  different  tings  :  one  eat 
turkey,  an'  de  odder  hog  an  hominy,  all  he  bo'n  days. — 
Admiral  Porter,  *  Incidents  of  the  Civil  War,'  p.  91. 
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Hog^mane.    A  mane  cut  very  short  and  even. 

1767     Strayed  or  Stolen,  a  large  Brown  Horse,  Hogg  Mein^  bob 
Tail,  &c,— Boston  Post-Boy,  Oct.  12. 

1769     A   sorrel   Horse his   mane  hogged  last   May. — Dublin 

Mercury^  Sept.  25.     (N.E.D.) 

1769     Taken  up,  a  Bay  Horse,  with  a  Hog's  Main,  and  Star  in 
his  Forehead. — Mass,  Gazette,  Nov.  13. 

1778  The  horse  a  dark  grey,  with  a  ?iog  mane,  bob  tail,  &c. — 
Dunlap's  Maryland  Qazette,  Aug.  25. 

1804  Your  poney. . .  .with  his  new  bridle  and  his  Iiog  mane, — 
Charlotte  Smith,  '  Conversations,'  L  137.     (N.E.D.) 

HogO.     Strong  drink.     Rare  in  this  sense. 

1800  Fraser,  who  had  charged  deep  with  hogo  that  morning, 
bawled  out,  &c. — T?ie  Aurora,  Phila.,  June  28. 

Hog-reeve.    A  "  field  driver,"  appointed  to  look  after  strays, 

1759  Joseph  Clark. .  .  .John  Petty  sworn  Hog  Riffs. — *  Amherst 
Records,'  (1884),  p   21.     (N.E.D.) 

1858  A  man  who  can  get  down  on  his  face  and  eat  dirt  after  that 
fashion,  for  nothing  but  a  beggcurly  office,  is  not  fit  for  a 
hog-reeve. — N.Y,  Tribune,  June  (Bartlett). 

1877  If  I  had  continued  in  active  politiccd  life,  I  might  have 
risen  to  be  a  vote  distributor,  or  fence- viewer,  or  selectman, 
or  hog-reeve,  or  something  of  the  kind.— J.  L.  Motley, 
Harper's  Mag.,  p.  613  (Bartlett). 

Hog-round.     A  section  of  a  hog  cut  across. 

1863  Bacon  is  firm  at  S2.  to  S2.  10  for  hoground, — J.  B.  Jones, 
*  A  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary/  Sept.  6  (Phila.,  1866). 

Hog-wallows.  Prairies  which  have  been  turned  into  alternate 
mounds  and  hollows,  sometimes  symmetrically,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  rains  and  droughts.  See  the  account  given  of 
them  by  Prof.  Riddell  in  Bartlett' s  Dictionary. 

1840  From  the  difference  of  surface,  soil,  and  exposure,  there 
arises  a  great  diversity  in  the  size,  depth,  and  genercd  appear- 
ance of  the  hog-wallows. — Am.  Journal  of  Science,  xxxiz. 
212.     (N.E.D.) 

Hold  up.    To  uphold  as  a  candidate.     Obsolete. 

1813  William  was  held  up  for  Congress,  and  lost  his  election. — 
W.  Irving,  '  Life  and  Lett.'  (1864),  i.  293.     (N.E.D.) 

1816     Is  ho  in  Congress,  or  do  you  intend  to  hold  him  up  as 
Governour  of  the  State  ? — Mass.  Spy,  Feb.  21  :   from  the 
W likes- Barre  Gleaner. 
Hold  up.     To  stop,  with  a  view  to  plunder. 

1887  Any  man  could  hold  tip  a  wagon. — A.  A.  Hayes,  '  Jesuit's 
Ring,'  p.  228.     (N.E.D.) 

1910  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Two  masked  bandits  attempted  early 
to-day  to  hold  up  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railroad's  '*  Pioneer  Ihnited,"  which  arrived  in  St.  Paul 
at  7:15  o'clock  this  morning. — N.Y.  Evening  Post,  April  8. 

1911  The  question  is  pressed  whether  the  granting  of  loans  on 
Steel  bond  collateral,  which  were  being  refused  on  the 
Tennessee  stock,  may  not  have  represented  a  Wall  Street 
"  hold-up.'' — Id.,  June  8. 
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Hold  on  like  grim  death :  that  is,  tenaciously. 

1848  Who  did  not  know  that  the  oflfice-holdere  held  on  like  grim 
death  until  they  became  imbecile  from  age,  trnd  incompe- 
tent to  the  right  discharge  of  their  official  duties  ? — Mr. 
Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  House  of  Repr.,  May  31  : 
Cong.  Globe,  p.  802. 

Hollow  horn.    A  disease  of  cattle. 

1842  I  suppose  you  ain't  had  your  ears  bored  for  the  hollow 
horn  lately. — James  Weir,  *  Simon  Kenton,'  p.  107  (Fhila.). 

Holt.     A  hold,  a  grip.     o.  1 375,  N.E.D. 

1825     Lav  holt  here  ;    lay  holt,  every  one  of  you. — John  Neal, 

*  Brother  Jonathan,'  ii.  60. 
1848     I  began  to  wonder  how  [the  islands  above  Niagara]  could 

hold  their  holt,9,  thar  rite  in  the  middle  of  such  a  racin 

river. — Major  Jones's  *  Sketches  of  Travel,'  p.  162. 
1888     Uncle  Charley  [the  negro  cook]  said  his  **  best  holt  "  was  on 

meats. — Mrs.  Custer,  *  Tenting  on  the  Plains,'  p.  231. 

Home.  England.  The  use  mentioned  by  Paulding  and  Dixon  is 
d>*ing  out. 

1755  ^iy  command  was  reduced,  imder  a  pretence  of  an  order 
from  ^oy?i^.— George  Washington,  *  Letters.'     (X.E.D.) 

1825  A  petition  from  the  Colonies,  their  last  petition,  had  been 
treated,  **  at  home,''  with  contempt. — John  Neal,  *  Brother 
Jonathan,'  i.  134. 

1831  **  Is  he  rich  enough  to  take  me  home  ?  "  whispered  Miss  Van 
Borsiun  to  her  mother, — home  being  the  phrase  for  Old 
England  at  that  time,  when  it  was  considered  \'u.lgar  to 
belonc  to  a  colony. — J.  K.  Paulding,  *  The  Dutchm€m's 
Fireside,'  ii.  83  (Lond.). 

1833     In  those  days going   to   Great   Britain  was   usually 

called  *'  going  home,'' — Watson,  '  Historic  Talcs  of  Phila- 
delphia,' p.  140. 

1866  Americans  of  the  higher  class,  when  they  are  grave  and 
tender,  always  speak  of  England  by  the  name  of  Home, — 
W.  H.  Dixon,  *  New  America,'  ch.  xliii. 

Home-lot.     A  homestead. 

1638  [He]  selleth. .  .  .one  portion  of  groiuid  called  an  hill  or 
Hand  as  it  Iveth  to  his  hojtie  lott. — '  Dedham  (Mass.)  Re- 
cords' (1S92),  iii.  51.  (N.E.D.)  The  N.E.D.  also  hns 
citations  1714,  1875,  1895. 

Homely.     Plain  in  appearance.     Used  by  Shakspeare  and  Milton, 

but  obsolescent  in  Endand.  and  nuich  used  in  America. 
1794  What  pkni^ures  are  there  here  below 

For  poor  and  honuhj  girls  ? 

Mass.  Spiu  March  20. 
1821     We  have  homely  women,   we  have  ipK^rant  women,  we 

have  silly  women.  Sec. — T.  D wight,  *  Travels,'  iv.  477. 
1827     The  Yankee  will  say  of  a  young  lady,  "  She  is  a  real  pretty 
girl,  but  as  home bj  (v?^  a  basket  oi  chips." — Mass.  Spy,  Nov. 
28  :   from  The  Berkshire  American, 
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Homely — corud. 

1833     Keep  that,  if  you  please,  stranger,  till  you  meet  with  a 

?K>melter  human  theoi  yourself,  and  then  give  it  to  him. — 

James  Hall,  *  Harpe*s  Head,'  p.  92. 
1838    Maj.  Van  Buren  is  about  to  be  married  to  a  rich  and  homely 

Miss   S.   of   South  Carolina. — The  Jeffersonian,   Albany, 

Oct.  28  :  from  T?ie  N.Y.  Times. 

1847  That  hasn't  an3rthink  to  do  with  calling  any  body's  wife 
homely, — *  Tom  Pepper,'  i.  49. 

1848  [He]  had  been  a  valuable  member  of  society,  only  he  was 
very  slow-motioned  and  homely, — Knick,  Mag,,  xxxiL  124. 

1848     He  produced  from  his  panteJoons-pocket  the  homely  knife 

— [elsewhere  described  as  a  huge  bone-handled  concern.] 

— M,  126. 
1856     Zephaniah  was  about  the  Jiomeliest  looking  staddle  that 

ever   sprouted   from  the  old   Varmount  stock. — Weekly 

Oregonian,  Aug.  2. 
1869     I  said.  She  is  not  taXi,  she  is  short ;   she  is  not  beautiful* 

she  is  homely. — Mark  Twain,   *  New  Pilgrim's  Progress,' 

ch.  xix. 
1852    See  Ugly. 
o.  1 880     See  Appendix  XXm. 

Homespun.     See  1820.     (1591,  &c.,  N.E.D.) 

1800  Such  is  the  desire  for  foreign  articles,  that  we  would  rather 
go  naked  than  wear  a  Home-spun  shirt,  jacket,  or  breech- 
clout. — Letter  from  **  Simon  Slim "  in  The  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Intelligencer,  May  7. 

1809  Mr.  Bacon  left  Pittsfield  in  a  suit  of  "  Home-spun.'' — Mass. 
Spy,  Dec.  6. 

1818  [The  young  lawyer,]  passing  the  store,  resolved  to  rub  on 
in  home-spun  clothes  untU  he  had  earned  better. — M. 
Birkbeck,  *  Letters  from  Illinois,'  p.  71  (Phila.). 

1820  I  could  name  several  of  our  most  distinguished  public 
characters,  who  make  it  a  rule  to  wear  no  cloth  which  is 
not  manufactured  in  their  own  families. — ^Hall's  *  Letters 
from  the  West,'  p.  68  (Lond.). 

1856  Home-spun  cloth,  dyed  a  brownish  yellow  with  a  decoction 
of  the  bitter  barked  butternut. — Derby,  *  Phoenixiana,' 
p.  129. 

1880  Our  clothing  was  "  hom,espun''  made  by  our  mothers  and 
sisters, — jeans  and  linsey  for  the  males,  €Uid  linsey  and 
striped  cotton  for  the  femcdes. — Peter  H.  Burnett,  *  Recol- 
lections,' p.  11. 

Hominy.     Maize    poimded    and    boiled.     (See    also    Hoo    Am) 
Hominy.) 

1629  Their  servants  commonly  feed  upon  Milke  Homini,  which 
is  bruised  Indian  come  pounded,  and  boiled  thicke,  and 
milke  for  the  sauce. — Captain  John  Smith,  *  Virginifi,' 
(N.E.D.) 
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Hominy — contd. 

1634    Their  ordinary  diet  is  Poane  and  Omine,  both  made  of 
Come. — *  Relat.  Lord  Baltimore's  Plantation  *  (1865),  p.  17. 
(N.E.D.) 
The  N.E.D.  also  gives  citations  1672,  1683,  1699,  &c. 

a.  1683  Their  diet  is  maize,  or  Indian  com, . . .  .sometimes  beaten 
and  boiled  in  water,  which  they  call  homine. — W.  Penn, 
quoted  in  Watson's  '  Hist.  Tales  of  N.Y.,'  1832,  p.  49. 

1705  [The  Indians]  boil  Fish  as  well  as  Flesh  with  their  Homony, 
— Beverley,  *  Virginia,'  iii.  12. 

1775  [They]  prepare  a  dish  of  venison  and  hoftiany,  (Note.) 
Maize  coarsly  pounded,  sifted,  and  boiled  in  water. — 
Bernard  Romans,  *  Florida,'  p.  92. 

1775  Food  such  as  homniany,  mush,  groats,  parched  flour,  &c. — 
Id,,  p.  121. 

1787  The  negro  is  called  up  about  daybreak,  end  is  seldom 
allowed  time  enough  to  swallow  three  mouthfulls  of 
hotnminy  or  hoq^cake. — '  Am.  Museimi,'  i.  246. 

1796  There  is  a  dish  which  they  make  of  Indian  com,  very 
common  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  called  **  hoininyy  It 
consists  of  pounded  Indian  com  snd  beans  boiled  together 
with  milk  till  the  whole  mass  becomes  firm.  This  is  eat, 
either  hot  or  cold,  with  bacon,  or  with  other  meat. — Isaac 
Weld,  *  Travels  through  N.  America,'  p.  105  (Lond.,  1799). 

1808  Mr.  Macon  raises  his  own  homminy,  and  grows  his  own 
cotton,  by  the  sweat  of  his  hundred  slaves. — The  Repertory , 
Nov.  25  :   from  the  JN'.  F.  Evening  Post. 

1814  Their  most  conunon  food  is  homony  and  dried  buff  aloe 
meat. — H.  M.  Brackenridge,  *  Journal,'  p.  249. 

1823  At  breakfast  I  found  five  or  six  sorts  of  bread,  hot  and  cold, 
with  boiled  rice  and  hominy^  Indian  com  husked  and 
boiled. — W.  Faux,  '  Memorable  Days,'  p.  53  (Lond.). 

1824  [In  Virginia]  they  never  fail  of  having  hominy,  which  is 
broken  com  and  beans  mixed  ;  coarse  or  fine  ground  ; 
fried,  baked,  or  boiled. — Arthur  Singleton,  *  Letters  from 
the  South  and  West,'  p.  71  (Boston). 

1825  The  com  bread  and  homoyiy  of  an  old  Virginifiui. — John 
Neal,  *  Brother  Jonathan,'  i.  75. 

1848  WTien  milk  was  not  plenty,  the  lack  was  supphed  by  the 
substantial  dish  of  hommony,  or  pounded  corn  thoroughly 
boiled. — Monet te,  *  History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,'  ii.  8. 
(For  a  fuller  citation  see  John^ty-cake.) 

Homologize.     To  ctssimilate. 

1811  [The  federalists  tried]  to  bring  us  into  war  with  France 
and  alliance  with  England,  and  finally  to  homologize  our 
constitution  to  that  of  England. — Thomas  Jefferson  to 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  Jan.  16,  from  Monticello.     (X.E.D.) 
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Honey-loeosty  Honey-gum.    See  quot.  1784. 

1784  The  honey-locust  is  curiously  surrounded  with  large  thorny 
spikes,  beauing  broad  and  long  pods,  in  form  of  peas, 
has  a  sweet  taste,  and  makes  excellent  beer. — John  Filson's 
'  Kentucke,*  p.     23. 

1817  [The  alluvion  kmd  produces]  honey-locust  (Cfleditoria 
trietcanthus),  &c. — John  Breidbury,  *  Travels,*  p.  258. 

1818  The  honey-locust,  with  its  sharp  interlocking  spines,  exem- 
plifying the  curse  of  Eden. — ^Arthur  Singleton,  '  Letters 
from  the  South  and  West,'  p.  87  (Boston,  1824). 

1833     [I  can]   slip   without   a   scratch   down   a  Jumey-locusL — 

*  Sketches    of   David    Crockett,*    p.    164.     (For    a    fuller 
citation  see  Half  hobse,  half  ajlligatob.) 

1848     I  often  had  to  encounter  a  dead  honey-locust, — Dr.  Drake, 

*  Pioneer  Life  in  Kentucky,'  p.  70.     (For  a  fuller  citation 
see  Maul.) 

1855  He  squatted  on  his  haunches,  with  the  felicity  uid  grace 
of  a  black  becur  at  a  honey-gum. — W.  G.  Simms,  *  Border 
Beagles,'  p.  317  (N.Y.). 

Honorable. 

1800  The  use  of  this  term,  as  applied  to  all  the  Grovemment 
officers  and  members  of  Congress,  is  severely  criticized 
in  a  letter  signed  "  Juvenis." — T?ie  Aurora,  Phila.,  Aug.  29. 

Hoodlum.     A  young  rough,  a  **  larrikin."     Several  suggestions 

have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word.      Most 

probably  it  originated  in  a  printer's  error.     (See  Bturtlett.) 

A  newspaper  man  in  San  Francisco  called  a  gang  of  street 

arabs  Noodluins,  reversing  the  name  of  their  leader,  Muldoon, 

and  the  type-setter  took  the  n  for  a  h. 

1872     All  the  boys  to  be  trained  as.... polite  loafers,  street- 

hoimds,     hoodlu7)is,  and    bummers. — Sacramento     Weekly 

Union,  Feb.  24  (Farmer). 

1876  Three  hoodlums  in  San  Francisco  were  convicted  on  a 
charge  of  stealing  beer ....  The  friends  of  the  hoodXums 
came  forward  and  liquidated  the  damage. — A^.  Y,  Tribune, 
Nov.  7  (Bartlett). 

1877  The  outrages  seem  to  have  been  committed  by  unorgan- 
ized gangs  of  vicious  hoodlums. — ^Telegram  from  Scm 
Francisco,  July  25  (Bartlett). 

1877  You  at  the  East  have  but  little  idea  of  the  hoodlums 
of  [San  Fnincisco].  They  compose  a  class  of  criminals 
of  both  sexes  ; . .  . .  travel  in  gangs  ;  and  are  ready  at  eny 
moment  for  the  perpetration  of  any  crime. — Corr.  Boston 
Journal,  Aug.     (Century  Diet.) 

1878  This  sugi^ests  tlio  hoodluniy  a  young  rough,  which  San 
Francisco    lias    in    fearful    abundance. — J.    H.    Beadle, 

*  Western  Wikls,'  p.  114. 

1888  Tliey  were  mot  by  three  yomig  hoodlums,  who  jostled 
against  the  young  lady. — Missouri  Republican,  April  1 
(Farmer). 
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Hoodoo.  A  charm  like  that  of  the  ''  evil  eye.'*  The  word  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  Voodoo,  Hence  to  hoodoo,  to  -place 
under  a  charm. 

1889  The  prospect  of  pleasing  his  party,  and  at  the  s€tme  time 
escaping  a  hoodoo,  must  be  irresistibly  attractive. — A\y. 
Sun,  March  20.     (Century  Diet.) 

1895  Like  the  Mississippi,  [the  St.  Lawrence]  Koodoos  whoever 
once  touches  it. — Chicago  AdvancCy  July  25.     (N.E.D.) 

1902  Bartell's  got  the  whole  gang  hoodooed, — W.  N.  Harben, 
*  Abner  Daniel,'  p.  300. 

1909  It  was  the  hope  of  pohtical  reward  that  first  drew  a 
following  to  Hearst ;  and  it  was  the  final  conviction,  that 
a  fatal  "  hoodoo  "  rested  upon  him,  so  that  he  could  never 
fill  the  offices  with  his  friends  and  employees,  which  left 
him  so ... .  ridiculous  a  figure  in  the  last  campaign. — N,  Y. 
Evening  Post,  April  19. 

Hoof»  on  the.    Alive. 

1 830  We  generally  bought  our  beef  "  on  the  hoof,' '  and  swcmi  them 
off  alongside. — N.  Dana,  *  A  Mariner's  Sketches,'  p.  163. 

1837  The  pernicious  and  impoverishing  practice  of  driving  off 
beef  cattle  on  the  hoof. — Mr.  Benton  of  Missouri,  U.S. 
Senate,  Feb.  21  :  Cong.  Globe,  p.  208. 

Hook.     A  bend,  cape,  or  comer.     Du.  Hoek, 

1832     We  were  kept  off  the  hook,  waiting  either  for  wind  or  tide. 
— E.  C.  Wines,  *  Two  Years  and  a  Half  in  the  Navy,'  i.  19. 
This  name  was  given  in  X.Y.  to  several  bends  in  the 
North  and  East  Kivers  :   as  Corlear's  Hook,  Powle's  Hook, 
Sandy  Hook,  &c.     (Bartlett,  1860.) 

Hook*  on  one*S  own.  On  one's  own  a<.comit,  not  as  part  of  a 
general  enterprise  or  venture.  Notice  the  varying  accoimts 
(1837,  1841,  1850)  of  the  origin  of  the  plurase. 

1812  They  forget  that  [Commodore]  Kodgers  himself  says  that 
he  went  upon  his  own  hook. — Boi>ton-Uazitt€,  Nov.  23. 

1836  Did  he  make  these  forgeries  on  his  own  hook,  or  at  the 
instigation  of  the  big  bug  ?  If  the  latter,  wliich  is  most 
guilty  ?— Pliila.  Public  Luhjcr,  Aug.  24. 

1837  The  enthusiastic  Jersej-man,  who,  without  belonginc  to 
either  side,  was  found  at  the  battle  of  ^lomnouth  **  fight- 
ing on  his  own  hook  entirelv." — U.  M.  Bird,  '  Nick  of  the 
Woods,'  ii.  133  (Lond.). 

1841  Mr.  Weller  of  Ohio  explained  that  he  was  precisely  in  the 
same  position  with  the  old  man  at  Yorktown,  viz.  : 
fighting  in  the  political  battle  on  his  own  hook.  Mr. 
Jenifer  said  the  gent  Ionian  had  intimated  that  he  was 
resolved  to  fight  on  his  owti  honk  ;  but  he  would  remind 
him  that  people  wore  somotimos  hung  on  their  own  hook. 
— House  of  Kepr.,  Fob.  15  :    Cun<].  Olubc.  pp.  178.  179. 

1842  Mr.  Arnold  of  Tomios.soe  did  not  protond  to  be  in  the 
arcana  of  either  party;  he  fc>ught  I'l^on  his  own  hook. — 
The  same,  Aug.  11  :   id.,  p.  SO. 
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Hooky  on  0110*8  omt—contd. 

1845  The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  we  shall  have  our 
American  Pope,  our  American  Cardinals,  and  American 
Catholic  everything  an  our  own  hook. — If.  Y.  Heralds  Oct. 
(Bartlett). 

1846  Now  you  say  these  men  went  out  on  their  own  hook  ;  the 
men  who  have  gone  to  Oregon  must  take  care  of  themselves. 
— Mr.  Bfikker  ol  Illinois,  House  of  Repr.,  Jan.  29 :  Cong. 
Olobe,  p.  278. 

1846    Genercu  Gcunes had  raised  an  army  on  his  oum  hoot. 

He  had  called  out  troops  on  his  own  authority. — ^Mr. 
Archer  of  Virginia,  U.S.  Senate,  June  6  :  id.,  p.  930. 

1850  When  resistcuice  becomes  necessary.  North  Carolina  will 
act  '' on  her  own  hook" — ^Mr.  St^y  of  N.C.,  House  of 
Repr.,  March  7  :  id.,  p.  488. 

1850  Mr.  Brown  of  Mississippi  said  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Seddon)  reminded  him  of  a  valiant  youth  who,  on 
the  day  succeeding  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  was  seen 
busily  losMiing  his  gun  and  firing ;  and  upon  being  asked 
what  he  was  doing,  he  replied  that  he  was  carrying  on  the 
war  on  his  ovm  hook. — The  same,  Sept.  7  :  id.,  p.  1776. 

1853     Off  we  started,  every  mem  on  h%8  oum  hook. — Faxton, 

*  A  Stray  Yjuikee  in  Texas,'  p.  152. 

1866     [He  procured]  subscribers  on  his  own  hook. — Seba  Smith, 

*  'Way  Down  East,'  p.  216. 

Hook  and  ladder  company.    A  company  of  firemen. 

1902     Raise    an   alarm, and    call    out    the   hook-and-ladder 

corrvpany  ? — ^W.  N.  Harben,  *  Abner  Deuiiel,'  p.  129. 

HookSy  the.    A  disease  affecting  horses'  eyes. 

1846  I  had  occasion  to  cut  some  of  the  fifty-four  forties  for  the 
*'  siinples  "  some  days  ago,  and  must  now  do  it  again, — 
but  first  explain  the  operation,  €is  it  is  only  understood 
in  the  West.  It  comes  from  horse  surgery, — cutting  a 
horse's  eye  for  the  hooks.  The  horse  is  subject  to  a  disease 
of  the  eye,  something  like  cataract ;  €md  when  emollient 
remedies  fail,  the  kmfe  is  apphed,  cmd  then  the  animal 
sees  clear.  So  of  the  simples ....  Of  course  the  operation 
cannot  be  performed  on  a  Senator. — Mr.  Benton  of  Missouri, 
U.S.  Senate,  June  1  :  Cong.  Globe,  p.  894. 

Hoop-ash.     See  quotation. 

1817  The  alluvion  land  produces ....  hoop-cish  (Celtis  occidentalis), 
&c.— John  Bradbury,  *  Travels,'  p.  258. 

Hoosier.     An  inhabitant  of  Indiana.     (This  word  is  imaccount- 

ably  omitted  from  the  N.E.D.) 
1659     Torriano,  in  his  Dictionary,  h8is  *'  Ninnatrice,  a  rocker, 

a  stiller,  a  luller,  a  tvhoosher  or  a  dandier  of  children  asleep." 

(N.E.D.,  s.v.  Hush.) 
1833     There    was    a    long-haired    ''hooshier''    from    Indiana. — 

C.  h\  Hoffman,  '  A  Winter  in  the  Far  West,'  i.  207  (Lend., 

1835). 
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Hoosier — cantd, 

1833  I  am  now  in  the  land  of  the  Hooshiers,  and  find  that  long- 
haired race  more  civilized  than  some  of  their  western 
neighbours  cure  willing  to  represent  them.  The  term 
"  Hooshier,**  like  that  of  Yankee,  or  Buckeye,  first  applied 
contemptuously,  has  now  become  a  soubriquet  that  bears 
nothing  invidious,  to  the  ear  even  of  sui  Indieuiicm. — 
Id.,  i.  223. 

1835  [These  boats  are]  manned  by  **  real  Kentucks,"  **  Buck- 
eyes," **  Hooshers,"'  and  **  Snorters." — Ingraham,  *  The 
South  West,'  i.  105. 

1836  The  lUinoisans  are  called  Suckers,  the  inhabitants  of 
Indiana  Hooshiers,  and  those  of  Ohio  Buckeyes. — Fhila. 
Public  Ledger.  Oct.  14. 

1839  The  Hoo»ier  State  has  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  amount  and 
value  of  its  waters. — *  Sketches  of  Iowa,*  &c.,  by  John 
Plumbe,  p.  46  (St.  Louis). 

1 840  Why  have  we  witnessed  manif estat  ions  of  what  must  here,  I 
suppose,  be  called  chivalry,  but  which,  in  the  hoosier  State, 
the  boys  would  call  gostration  ? — Mr.  Wick  of  Indiana, 
House  of  Repr.,  July  20  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  545. 

1840  People  in  the  Atlantic  States  know  as  little  about  the  high 
and  beating  heart  of  the  MiSv*5issippi  Valley,  as  we  Buck- 
eyes, Com-crackers,  and  Hooshicrs  do  about  Xova  Zembla. 
— Ctficinn.  Chronicle,  Aug.  26. 

1841  Far  in  the  stem  [of  the  steamer  at  New  Orleans]  you  see 
flitting  about  three  or  four  gentle  hoosier s,  or  buckeye  fair 
ones.— *  Arcturus  '  (X.Y.),  ii.  53  (June). 

1841  Mr.  Howard  (of  Michigan)  has  gone  clear  out  of  the  land 
of  the  Yankees,  and  has  got  a  good  deal  of  the  Hoosier 
in  him. — Mr.  Kennedy  of  Indiana,  House  of  Repr.,  June  30  : 
Coiig.  Globe,  p.  132. 

1843  The  life,  activity,  and  health  of  Hoosiers  and  Hoosierifias 
let  loose. — R.  Carlton,  *  The  Xew  riu-tluvse,'  ii.  97. 

1844  I  was  met  by  a  dame  of  goodly  proportions,  surroimded  by 
ten  or  twelve  young  Hoosiers  and  Hoosicritias,  all  nearly  of 
a  size,  with  long  yellow  hair,  [and]  a  peculiarly  wolfish 
expression  about  the  mouth  and  eves. — Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  ix. 
264. 

1846  A  raw  Hooshirr  girl,  who  had  been  oiu*  fellow -passenger 
from  Louisville. — E.  W.  Famliani,  *  Life  in  Prairie  Land,' 
p.  17  (1855). 

1846  "  Soimd  the  loud  timbrel  o'er  valley  and  sea, 

The  cord  is  now  broken  that  bound  thee  to  me," 
as  the  Hooshitr  bt-lle  apostrophized  her  corset,  on  learning 
that    the    article    had    iroiie    out     of    flk^hion. — Cornelius 
Mathews,  '  Writinus,'  ii.  352. 

1848  [The  female  teai  liers]  make  good  wives  ;  and  they  look 
**  so  almighty  .slick,"  tliat  they  will  soon  be  released  from 
school-teachinsi.  by  being  called  to  preside  over  the  houses 
of  young  Hoositrs.  .  .  .1  have  s}^oken  the  result  of  our 
political  lucubrations  in  Hoositrland. — Mr.  Wick  of  Indiana, 
House  of  Repr.,  April  25  :   Cofig.  Globe,  p.  668. 
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Hoosier — contd. 

1848  In  the  West,  every  politic€d  thingumdeny. . .  .takee  up 
your  song,  and  does  his  Httle  best  to  produce  confusion  in 
Hoosierdoin,  in  hopes  at  least  to  minister  to  the  spleen  of 
him  of  Kinderhook  [M^^iA  Van  Buren]. — ^The  same, 
Aug.  7  :  id.,  p,  1119,  App. 

1852  Among  the  passengers  in  the  cabin  was  H.,  a  would-be 
wag,  and  a  live  Hoosier,  fresh  from  the  swamps  €ind  bogs 
of  Indiana. — *  Rousing  a  Hoosier,'  Daily  Morning  HerM, 
St.  Louis,  Dec.  22. 

1853  He  looks  like  a  Hoosieroon  ;  all  he  lacks  is  a  chunk  of 
gingerbread  in  his  fist. — Id,,  April  27. 

1853  A  big  double-fisted  Hoosier,  with  a  huge  pair  of  yellow 
whiskers,  gray  eyes,  and  long  flowing  soap-locks,  [a] 
straddle  of  an  old  mare,  with  a  sheepskin  for  a  saddle. — 
Olympia  (W.T.)  Columbian,  July  2. 

1855  We  can  cap  the  climax  byaleai  from  our  Hoosier  reminis- 
cences.— Chicago  Tribune,  n.d. 

1856  He  remained  good  English  to  the  end  of  the  dinner,  only 
forgetting  himself  into  Hoosier  over  the  almonds  and 
raisins. — Knick.  Mag.,  xlviii.  407  (Dec.). 

1861  **  O  I^ord,  had  the  East  done  £is  well  as  the  Hoosier  State  in 
furnishing  men  to  put  down  this  rebeUion,  we  would  not," 
&c. — Utterance  in  a  prayer-meeting  at  Logansport,  Ind.  : 
Cincinn,  Gazette,  Sept.  26. 

Hooter.     An  atom.    The  word,  which  is  of    imcertain  origin, 
appears  a^  liait  or  hate  in  Pa.,  Ky.,  and  Ohio  :  *  Dialect  Notes,' 
i.  389. 
1839     Now  the  Grampus  [a  vessel]  stopt,  €uid  didn't  huge  [budge] 

one  hooter. — '  Major  Jack  on  board  a  Whaler '  :    Havana 

(N.Y.)  Republican,  Aug.  21. 
1843     The  Injins  never  did  us  harm — no,  not  a  hail  (httle  bit). — 

R.  Carlton,  '  The  New  Purchase,'  i.  172. 
1848     Politicians  don't  care  a  hooter,  so  long  as  their  own  selfish 

ends  are  obtained. — Dow,  Jun.,  *  Patent  Sermons,'  i.  6. 
1851     Niver  fear  a  hcUe,  mum  ;    I'll  not  forget  a  word. — ^T.  S. 

Arthur,  '  Confessions  of  a  Housekeeper,'  p.  166  (Phila.). 
1853     Exhibitions  which  only  steal  away  your  sixpences,  and  do 

not  add  a  hooter  to  either  your  morals  or  your  healths. — 

Dow,  Jim.,  iii.  110. 
a.  1853     [The  elephant,  said  cousin  Ichabod,]  put  one  of  his  tails 

in  my  coat  pocket,  and  hauled  out  all  the  gingerbrectd, — 

every  hooter. — Id.,  iv.  272. 
a.  1853     Let  him  be  as  dirty  as  the  mortal  in  Missouri,  who  is 

assessed  as  real  estate,  still  it  makes  not  a  hooter  of  differ- 
ence.— Id.,  iv.  209. 
18G2     Linkin  says  he  wam't  skeered  a  hooter,  but  w£«  only  rarin 

mad. — '  Major  Jack  Downing,'  May  26, 

1862  While^he  was'^settin  there,'seslhe,  **  Major,  I  ain't  afeerd  a 
hooter"^ hwt  you  see  I  didn't  want  them  seceshers  to  brag 
about  killin  me."~/c?.,  Julyl21.^'« 
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Hop,  at  the  first    Immediately. 

1840  It  has  ever  been  my  custom,  if  I  think  &n  injury  was  in^ 
tended  me,  to  take  it  at  the  first  hop. — Mr.  Rivee  of  Virginia 
(one  of  the  fire-eaters)  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  March  14  :  Cong. 
Globe,  p.  268. 

Hopkinslans.     The  followers  of  Samuel  Hopkins  (1721-1803),  who 

taught  Calvinism  in  its  most  repulsive  form. 
1821     In  a  few  particulars  Hopkinsiana  have  superadded  to  the 

doctrinal  part  of  this  sj-stem. — ^T.  Dwight,  *  Travels,*  iv. 

452. 
1824     He  is,  in  Albany,  a  professed  Ctdvinist,  and  a  sworn  enemy 

to  Hopkinaian  principles. — The  Microscope,  June  5. 

1837  I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  are  no  good  Christians  cunong 
the  Hopkinsian  CcUvinists ....  Gro  into  a  Hopkinsian- 
Presbyterian  church  for  a  Sabbath,  &c. — Knick,  Mag,, 
ix.  354  (April). 

1840  Mr.  Austin  was  of  the  Hopkinsian  school,  and  preached  [at 
Worcester,  Mass.]  of  original  sin,  and  there  being  infcmts 
in  hell  not  a  span  long. — E.  S.  Thomas,  *  Reminiscencee,' 
ii.  14  (Hartford,  Ct.). 

1850  Hopkinsianism  [held]  that  guilt  could  be  hereditary. — 
WTiittier,  *  Prose  Works  '  (1889),  ii.  132.      (N.E.D.) 

Hopping  John.     See  quotations. 

1838  Before  me  was  an  immense  field  of  Tiopptn^  JoAn.  (Note, 
Bacon  and  rice.) — Caroline  Gilman,  *  RecoU.  of  a  Southern 
Matron,'  p.  124. 

1856  The  greatest  luxury  with  which  [the  people  along  the 
Congaree  River,  S.C]  are  acquainted  is  a  stew  of  bacon  cuid 
peas,  with  red  pepper,  which  they  call  Hopping  John, — 
F.  L.  Olmsted,  *  Slave  States,'  p.  506.     (N.E.D.) 

[1830  The  sfime  phrase  appears  to  have  a  different  meaning  in 
England  :  '*  What  d'ye  say  to  Hopping  John,  made  Tom 
Nettle's  ffishion  ? — Landlord,  mix  pint  of  brandy  wi*  half 
a  gallon  of  your  best  cider,  sugared  to  your  own  taste  ; 
and  pop  in  about  a  dozen  good  roasted  apples,  lussing  hot, 
to  take  the  chill  off." — G€H)rge  Cruikshank's  *  Three 
Courses  and  a  Dessert,'  p.  26.] 

Hopping  mad.     Very  angry  indeed. 

1675  I  us'd  to  make  him  hopping  mad. — Ck)tton,  *  The  Scoffer 
Scoft,'  p.  52.     (N.E.D.) 

O.1860     [^he]  said  Liddy  Ann  was  too  old  to  wear  plumes, 

which  made  Liddy  hoppin'  triad,  and  led  to  an  awful 
qu£urrel. — *  Widow  Bedott  Papers,'  p.  275  (Bjurtlett). 

Hopples.     Fetters.     E.  Anglia,  1825,  N.E.D. 

1820  [The  prisoners*  staples]  held  them  fast  to  the  floor,  except 
a  black  man,  whose  hopples  were  so  carelessly  made  that 
he  pulled  his  feet  through  them. — Mass.  Spy,  Jan.  12. 
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Hop-tOld.     A  toad. 

1827  An  inhabitant  of  the  Middle  States  talks  of  "  hop-toada,'^ 
— as  if  all  toads  were  not  hoppers. — Mciss.  Spy^  Nov.  28  : 
from  The  Berkshire  American, 

1830  **  I  would  as  soon  think  of  driving  a  trade  in  hop-toads.^' 
"  Hop-toads  /  what  are  them  T  "  **  Don't  vou  know  what 
hop-toads  are  ?  They're  little  creatures  tnat  hop  like  a 
frog  does,  and  catch  a  fly  in  less  than  no  time.**  I  know 
what  a  toad  is,  well  enough.  But  I  should  like  to  know  if 
all  toads  don't  hop."  *  By  all  means, — and  that's  the 
reason  I  call  them  hop-to£wis.'* — Mass,  Spy,  July  28  :  from 
the  N,  Y,  Constellation,     (Given  as  a  southemism.) 

1861  He  never  said  anything  against  killing  flies,  or  pelting 
hop-toads,  or  tin-kettling  the  cat. — Kntck,  Mag.,  IviL  420 
(April). 

Horizontal  tariff.     One  which  imposes  a  uniform  rate  of  duty. 

1842     Was  it  expected  that  this  committee  would  send  in  a 

horizontal   tariff  f — Mr.    Saltonstall   of   Mass.,    House    of 

Repr.,  March  17  :  Cong,  Globe,  p.  331. 
1844    The  horizontal  tariff  was  imprcicticable.     It  never  was  put 

in  practice,  and  it  never  woiild  be. — Mr.  Phelps  of  Vermont 

in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Feb.  16  :  id,,  p.  286. 

1844  A  horizontal  tariff  would  be  unfair,  as  well  as  unequal. 
[We  ought]  to  levy,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  the  highest 
duties  upon  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  the  lowest  upon  the 
necessaries  of  the  poor. — Mr.  Slidell  of  Louisiana,  House  of 
Repr.,  April  27  :   %d,,  p.  387,  App. 

1845  We  had  a  tariff  of  20  per  cent  in  1841-42  ;  and  what  was 
oxjot  revenue  ? . . . .  What  w€w  the  e£fect  of  this  horizontal 
duty  f — Mr.  Stewart  of  Pennsylvcmia,  the  same,  Dec.  9 : 
id,,  p.  35. 

1845  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  R.  J.  Walker)  had 
assumed  that  twelve-and-a-half  per  cent  horizontal  was 
the  true  revenue  steuadard. — ^The  same,  Dec.  9 :  id., 
p.  56,  App. 

1847  I  am  not  for  eking  out  the  insufficiencies  of  a  horizontal 
tariff  by  taxes  upon  tea  and  coffee. — Mr.  Winthrop  of 
Meiss.,  the  same,  Feb.  22  :  id,,  p.  409,  App. 

Horn.     A  glass  of  liquor.     Obsolete  in  England,  though  Douglas 

Jerrold  (1851)  has  a  "  horn  of  ale."     (N.E.D.) 
1682     He  went  to  Queen's  College,. .  .  .and  had  a  home  of  beere. 

—Wood,  *  Life,'  May  31.     (N.E.D.) 
1824     I  went  to  bed  after  taking  but  one  horn, — The  Microscope, 

Albany,  April  3. 
1824     See  Wokk  like  a  beavbb. 
1837     [He  considered]  the  ejcpedient  he  should  next  devise  to 

obtain  a  horn, — Knick,  mag,,  x.  255  (Sept.). 
1840    I'll  bet  a  horn  of  Monongahela  whiskey  that  you  have  had 

your  supper. — Id,,  xvi.  236  (Sept.). 
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Honk — eanid. 

1840    He  called  lustily  for  a  horn  of  baldface  and  molaaseB. — 

Daily  PennatU,  St.  Louis,  April  28. 
1845    There  was  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  in  order  that  the 
belligerents  might  take  a  ?iom  and  warm  their  fingers. — 
Bangor  Mercury^  n.d. 
1848    Here's  jest  a  leetle  horn  a  piece  in  the  bottle  ; — let's  licker 
once  more  round,  and  then  absquattle. — W.  E.  Burton's 
•  Waggeries.'  p.  17  (Phila.). 
1848  I  wecurs  no  crape  upon  my  hat 

'Cause  I'm  a  pckckin'  sent ; 
I  only  takes  a  extra  horn. 

Observing,  **  Let  Her  Went !  " 

*  Stray  Subjects,'  p.  109. 
1853     I  would  rather  not  take  a  horn  now,  said  the  loafer  to  a 
mad  bull ;  but  the  bull  insisted  on  treating,  and  the  loafer 
got  quite  high. — Daily  Morning  Herald,  St.  Louis,  May  6. 

1857  My  opinion  is  that  Mark  wets  invited  to  take  a  horn  ;  in 
which  case,  I'm  bold  to  say,  the  horn  was  taken. — S.  H. 
Hanmiond,  '  Wild  Northern  Scenes,'  p.  198. 

Horn,  in  a.     Equivalent  to  **  over  the  left."     Halliwell  has  "  in  a 

horn  when  the  devil's  blind." 
1840        A  jury  case  too,  with  lawyers  for  trimmings. 
And  a  plaintiff  who  looked  so  forlorn  ; 
For  his  battered  arm  he  bore  in  a  sling. 
But  I  spec  it  was  all  in  a  horn. 

Daily  Pennant,  St.  Louis*  Sept.  9. 

1858  That  is  how  I  was  converted  ;  was  it,  think  you,  in  a 
horn  f-'Knick  Mag.,  li.  145  (Feb.). 

1858  I  have  mentioned  before  the  innumerable  comforts — in  a 
horn — of  the  old  White  Sulphur  Springs. — Evening  Star 
(Washington),  Aug.  26  (Bartlett). 
1866  Methinks  I  see  them,  as  in  a  horn,  crowding  the  road,  and 
swimming  the  rivers,  €tnd  climbing  the  mountains,  exclaim- 
ing with  majestic  fury, — 

We  come,  we  come, — ye  have  called  us  long, — 
We  come  o'er  the  mountings — in  a  horn, 

C.  H.  Smith,  *  Bill  Arp,'  p  56. 

Horn  oat,  to.     See  quotation. 

1881  There  are  others  who  believe  that  Mac  Veagh  is  trying  his 
best  to  horn  Blaine  out  of  the  Cabinet  herd,  just  as  young 
buffalo  bulls  horn  out  the  old  ones  from  the  herd  when 
they  get  superamiuated. — Phila.  Times,  June  5. 

Horn  spoon,  by  the.    A  ludicrous  oath. 

1848  Sez  Mister  Foote, 

"  I  should  like  to  shoot 
The  holl  gang,  by  th€  gret  horn  spoon  f  "  see  he 

*  Biglow  Papers,'  No.  5. 
1853     **  By  the  horn  spoons  !  "  repeated  the  skipper  suddenly. — 
Knick,  Mag.,  xli.  115  (Feb.). 
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HonHbQg.  Worcester,  1840. 

1776  —  Thought  hom^ntgs  bullets,  or,  through  fean, 

Mufikitoes  took  for  musqueteers. 

John  Trambull,  '  McFm^aL' 
1869    I  declare,  you're  saucy  enough  to  physic  a  homiug. — 

Mrs.  Stowe,  *  Oldtown  Folks,'  ch.  xxvii. 
1878    That  Bill  is  saassy  enough  to  physic  a  horvbug,     I  never 
see  the  beat  of  him. — ^The  same,  '  Poganuc  People,'  ch.  x. 

Homed  toad.  Homed  frog.    A  lizcurd  of  the  genus  Phrynotoma. 

1806  A  venerable  Philosopher  [Thomas  Jefferson]  sitting  in  the 
middle  of  an  immense  Map,  marked  with  vast  praires, 
huge  rivers,  and  mountains  of  salt :  surrounded  by  piles 
of  Mcimmoth's  bones,  stuffed  squirrel  skins,  and  horned 
toads, . .  .Chorus,  This  is  the  Man  with  his  toads  horns  good 
store. — Mass,  Spy,  July  16. 

1807  Expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  aingiilAr  stones, 
shells,  ?iomed  frogs,  and  wood  chucks,  in  a  country  which 
we  shall  never  settle. — The  Repertory,  Boston,  Aug.  4. 

*«*  The  preceding  quotations  ridicule  the  Louisiana 
purchase,  and  Mr.  Jefferson's  somewhat  inflated  descrip- 
tion of  the  territory  thus  acquired.  See  also  Appendix, 
XXVI.  and  XX\T[I. 

1888  The  moss  often  held  in  its  meshes  a  Tiomed  toad,  a  harmless 
little  mottled  creature  that  had  two  tiny  horns,  which  it 
turned  from  side  to  side  in  the  most  knowing  sort  of  way. 
— Mrs.  Custer,  *  Tenting  on  the  Plains,'  p.  1^. 

Hornety.     Irritable. 

1834  The  G ineral  got  ^ome^y  as  all  nature  at  this. — Major  Jack 
Downing,  *  Letters,'  p.  126  (N.Y.). 

Horn-pout.     A  fish  of  the  genus  Amiurus, 

1798  The  company  concluded  to  go,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  a 
horn  pout — when  at  l€ist  I  drew  one  up — €uid  behold  !  what 
was  it,  but  a  cat  fish  ! — Gazette  of  the  U.S.,  Phila.,  Aug.  3. 

1860  Pond  well  stocked  with  horn  pouts, — O.  W.  Holmes, '  Elsie 
Vernier  '  (1887),  p.  26.     (N.E.D.) 

1 872  It  was  his  great  effort  of  the  season  on  a  bill  for  the  protec- 
tion of  horn  pout  in  Little  Muddy  River. — *  Poet  at  the 
Breakfast-Table,'  ch.  ix. 

Horn-snake.    See  quotation. 

1705  They  have  likewise  the  Horn-Snake,  so  called  from  a  sharp 
Horn  it  carries  in  its  Tail  — R.  Beverley,  *  Virginia '  (172 J), 
p.  260.     (N.E.D.) 

Hornswoggle.     To  cheat,  to  deceive.     Variations  of  this  ungenteel 
word  are  classed  with  it. 

185^  [He]  had  honey fackled  him  in  the  matter  of  a  heap  of  logs. 
— Knick.  Mag,,  xl.  548.     (For  a  fuller  citation  see  Cahoot.) 

1866  They  go  cavorting  out,  honey- fugglUig  their  consiliences. — 
Id.,  xlviii.  286  (Sept.). 

1866  Pfiwdon  me  for  using  the  word  ;  but  Sharp  *  Iioney-fuggled  *' 
around  me. — Mr.  Bennet  of  Nebraska,  House  of  Kepr., 
July  22  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  965,  App. 
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Hornswogsle — cantd. 

1860    P.  F.  is  going  to  homswoggle  the  Douglas  Democrats. — 

Oregon  Argus/Mtky  12. 
1862    Now  we  want  the  peurticulars  as  to  how  much  honey  fugling 

and   wool    pulling   was    done. — Rocky   Mountain   News, 

Denver,  Aug.  14. 

1865  I  ain't  no  gicmt  killer.  I  ain't  no  Norwegian  bar.  I  ain't 
no  boar-constrikter.  But  1*11  be  homsrvogghd  if  the  talkin 
an  the  writin  bxl  the  slauaderin  has  got  to  be  done  all  on  one 
side  any  longer.  Some  of  your  folks  have  got  to  dry  up, 
or  turn  our  folks  loose. — Bill  Arp*s  *  Letter  to  Arl^mus 
Ward,'  Sept.  1. 

1866  I  can't  be  honeyfuggled  as  to  how  my  money  comes,  and 
how  it  goes. — C.  H.  Smith,  *  Bill  Arp,*  p.  119. 

Horrors,  gvre  the.      To  terrify.     The  phrase  **  the  horrors"  is 
English  :  see  1768,  1780  ;  but  *'  give  the  horrors  "  is  perhaps 
American. 
1768     He  is  coming  this  way  all  in  f^  horrors, — Goldsmith,  *  The 

Good-natured  Man.'     (X.E.D.) 
1780    London  is  in  the  horrors, — J.  Adcuns,  *  Fam.  Letters  *  (1876), 

p.  382.     (N.E.D.) 
1794     The  Sans-Culottes  have  given  the  horrors  to  €ill  the  aris- 
tocrats in  the  West  Indies. — Letter  from  St.  Eustatius  in 
The  Gazette  of  the  U.S.,  Phila.,  Aug.  4. 
Horse  of  another  eolor.     This  is  probably  English,  but  is  claimed 
as  an  Americcmism  imtil  an  earlier  date  th8U[i  1798  can  be 
found.     Shakspeare  has  **  .My  piupose  is  indeed  a  horse  of 
that  colour  "  :    '  Twelfth  Xight,'  ii.  3.     (N.E.D.)     A  descend- 
ant of  the  Polk  family  says  that  his  grandfather,  writing  at 
the   time   of  Mr.    Polk's  election  to    the  presidency,   S€ud, 
••  they  thought  he  would  never  win,  but  he  proved  a  grey 
horso  of  a  different  colour."     He  adds  that  the  phrase  is 
common  in  the  South,  and  the  hjrse  is  always  grey. 
1798     Whether  any  of  them  may  be  induced  to  swear  to  support 
the  cause  of  monarchy,  or  to  enter  into  the  pay  of  King 
John  I.  [President  Adams]  is  "  a  horse  of  aiwther  colour.' 
— The  Aurora,  PJiila.,  Aug.  27. 

1856  This  identical  issue  is  now  presented,  only  "  the  horse  is 
of  another  Color. ^' — Mr.  Morrill  of  \'ermont.  House  of  Repr., 
June  28  :    Cong.  Globe,  p.  680,  App. 

1867  What  did  you  think  of  his  wife  ?  That's  o  Iwrse  of  another 
colour  altogether. — Anthony  TroUope,  *  Chron.  of  Barset,* 
i.  216.     (X.E.D.) 

1872     But  tliis  is  a  hoss  of  another  colour. — J.  M.  Bailey,  *  Folks  in 

Danbiu7%'  p.  37. 
Horse-back.     See  quotations. 
1851     The  pumpkin  Pine  is  generally  found  on  flat  land,  and  in 

ravines  ;    also    on  a^  rupt   ridges,  called  fwrscbackSt  where 

the   forest   is   dense. — John    S.    Springer,    *  Forest   Life,* 

p.  41  (X.Y.). 

1857  There  were  singular  long  ridees,  called  horsebacks,  covered 
with  fems.—Thoreau,  *  Maine  Woods  *  (1894),  p.  390. 
(N.E.D.) 
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HorM-ear.    A  tram-car  drawn  by  horses.     1864.     (Wfhetet.) 

1883  Everything  she  had  in  her  porte-monnaie  except  some 
horse-€ar  tickets. — Century  Mag.,  p.  240.     (N.EJ).) 

Horte^^ard.    See  quotations. 

1837  Horse  Ouard,  a  species  of  large  Hornet  that  burrows  in 
the  sand,  [and]  destroys  the  flies.— John  L.  Williams,  '  The 
Territory  of  Florida,*  p.  71  (N.Y.). 

1838  Within  a  few  years,  a  yellow  insect  larger  than  the  "  green- 
head  *'  has  made  its  appearance  wherever  the  latter  was 
found,  and  from  its  sweeping  destruction  of  the  annoying 
fly  has  been  called  the  ^*  horse-guard.'* — E.  Flagg,  '  The 
Far  West,'  iL  108  (N.Y.). 

Horse-heaven.    A  heaven  for  horses. 

1824  [Our  filthy  streets  emit]  such  savoury  exhalations  as  may 
be  supposed  to  arise  from  skunk's  purgatory,  if  there  is 
such  a  place,  and  we  know  of  no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be,  as  well  as  a  h^orse-heaven, — T?ie  Microscope,  Albcmy, 
N.Y.,  May  22,  p.  43/2 

Horse-railroad. 

1868  Busy  Cambridge  Street  with  its  iron  river  of  the  horse- 
railroad, — *  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,*  ch.  vii. 
(N.E.D.) 

1 859  These  gentlemen  ask  the  power  to  run  a  horse-railroad  along 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  for  two  or  three  miles. — Mr.  Wilson 
of  Mass.,  U.S.  Senate,  Jan  29  :   Cong,  Globe,  p.  670. 

Horse  sense.     Practical  good  sense. 

1833     He's  a  man  of  good  strong  horse  ser^e, — J.  K.  Paulding, 

*  Banks  of  the  Ohio,'  ii.  215  (Lond.). 
1845     He  is  £ui  odd  genius,  and  withal  has  good  horse  sense. — 

Cornelius  Mathews,  *  Writings,'  i.  190. 
1 859     [The  guides  were]  rough  as  pine-knots  from  their  own  native 

forests,  but  [had]  a  kmd  of  "  hard  horse  "  sense. — Yale  Lit. 

Mag.^  xxiv.  229. 
1870    The   new   phrase, — bom   in   the   West,   we   believe,— ^f 

**  horse-sense,*'  which  is  applied  to  the  intellectual  ability 

of   men   who   exceed   others   in   prcu3tical  wisdom. — The 

Nation,  N.Y.,  Aug.  18.     (N.E.D.) 
1872    He  had  what  is  roughly  known  as  *'  horse-sense.** — C.  D. 

Warner,  *  Backlog  Studies,'  p.  124.     (N.E.D.) 
1 893     A  roimd  bullet  head,  not  very  full  of  brain,  yet  reputed  to 

be  fairly  stocked  with  what  is  termed  horse-sense. — Lippin- 

GoU's  Mag.,  p.  260  {Notes  and  Queries,  9  S.  ii.  131). 

Horse-swap.    An  exchcuige  of  horses. 

1840  I'm  the  boy,  continued  he  ;  perhaps  a  leetle,  jist  a  leetle, 
of  the  best  man  at  a  horse-swap  that  ever  trod  shoe-leather. 
— A.  B.  liongstreet,  '  Georgia  Scenes,*  p.  24. 
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Hone-thief. 

1768  A  numerous  collection  of  outcast  mullatoee,  mustees  and 
free  negroes,  all  horse-thievts, — Boston  Chronicle,  No.  48. 
[For  fuller  quotation  see  Mr.  Albert  Matthews's  letter  on 
•  Lynch  Law,'  in  the  A'.F.  Nation,  Dec.  4,  1902,  p.  441.] 

1778     He  had  been committed  to  gaol  for  desertion,  and  on 

suspicion  of  his  being  a  horse-thief. — A'. J.  ChxzeUe,  Sept.  16. 

1800  Sweezy  was  arrested  (being  tin  old  horse  thief)  and  his 
papers  examined. — Thomas  Jefferson,  *  The  Anas,'  Jan.  2. 

Horse-trotting.    See  quotation. 

1858  Horse-racing  is  not  a  republiceui  institution ;  horse- 
trotting  is ... .  Wherever  the  trotting  horse  goes,  he  carries 
in  his  train  brisk  omnibuses,  lively  bakers*  carts,  and 
therefore  hot  rolls,  the  jolly  butcher's  wagon,  the  cheerful 
gig,  the  wholesome  afternoon  drive  with  wife  and  child, — 
all  the  forms  of  moral  excellence,  except  truth,  which  does 
not  agree  with  tmy  kind  of  horse-flesh.  The  racer  brings 
with  him  gambling,  cursing,  drinking,  emd  a  distciste  for 
mob-caps  euid  the  middle-aged  \-irtues. — *  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakf£ist  Table,'  ch.  ii. 

Hose  eompany.     A  company  of  firemen,  handling  the  hose. 

1806     The  efforts  of  several  hose  and  fire  cotnpanies  at  length 

prevailed. — Mass.  Spy,  May  21. 
HOSS  for  horse.     A  term  ludicrously  used. 
1844     The  judge  demanded  of  the  groom,  **  Will  you  take  Susan 

Jenkins  as  your  lawful  wedded  wife  T  "     **  Well,  hoss,  I 

reckon  I  will ;    I  wouldn't  have  rid  since  daylieht,  and 

packed  her  here,  if  I  didn't  mean  to  do  the  clean  thing." — 

Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  x.  16S. 
1847     None  of  your  stuck-up  imported  chaps  from  the  dandy 

states,  but  a  real  ceniiine  Westerner, — in  short,  a  hoss. — 

Hobb,  *  Squatter  Life,'  p.  70  (Bartlett). 

1849  [He  was]  the  best  fellow  in  College,  barring  a  leetle  too 
much  of  '*  hoss  and  devil  "  in  his  composition. —  Yale  Lit. 
Mag.,  XV.  115. 

1850  Come  quick,  dear  doctor  !  that's  a  good  old  hos9. — *  Odd 
Leaves,'  p.  90. 

1851  That  old  gal  w€is  er  hoss  !  Pledge  you  my  word  I  believe 
she  was  pizen. — *  Polly  Peasblossom's  Wedding,'  p.  69. 

1852  That  w6is  a  long  race^  I  tell  you,  hosses. — H.  C.  Watson, 
•Nights  in  a  Block-house,'  p. '29  (Phila.). 

1853  Hello,  old  hoss,  wliar  hev  you  been  this  coon's  age  ? — 
Pax  ton,  *  A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas,'  p.  201. 

1855  [One  of  the  company]  declared  he  was  **  o  hoss,*  and  no 
mistake. — Knick.  Mag.,  xM.  612  (Dec.). 

1859  'Lite,  'lite,  old  hoss  !  we'll  fix  a  place  for  you  in  our  cabin. 
— Knick.  Mag.,  liii.  317  (March). 

Hot  box.     A  journal  box  overheated  by  friction. 

1855  They  shout  orders  about  **  couplings,"  and  "switches," 
and  *'  hot-boxes,''  imtil  the  waiting  passengers  almost  swear 
with  disappointment  and  cold. — Knick.  Mag.,  xlv.  199 
(Feb.). 
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Hot  etket.    To  go  ofif  like  hot  cakee  :  i.e.,  rapidly. 

1860  A  rei>orter  said :  All  claasee  [in  Charleston]  are  arming 
for  the  contingency  of  coercion.  Revolvers  and  patexit  fire- 
arms are  selling  like  hoi  cakes, — O.  J.  Victor,  *  Hist,  of  the 
Southern  Rebellion/  i.  46  (1861). 

1861  [The  next  day»]  down  came  an  order  for  a  dozen  baskets 
[of  thd  wine,]  and  it  now  goes  off  Wee  hot  cakes, — KfUck, 
Mag,,  Iviii.  259  (Sept.). 

Hot  water  war*     A  name  sarcastically  applied  to  a  riot  in  Penn- 
sylveuiia,  which  occurred  in  March,  1799.     Certain  persons 
had  poured  hot  water,  or  something  equally  ui^leasant,  on 
the  he€td  of  the  federal  tax-KK)llector,  and  were  curaigned  for 
treason.    They  were  pardoned  by  President  John  Adanis, 
in  a  proclamation  dated  May  21,  1800. 
1799    Porcupine  first  exposed  him.     Fenno  tore  the  mcksk,  and 
the  hot  water  insurrection,  Lancaster,  and  Montgomery's 
new  method  of  preserving  the  law  inviolate,  have  clearly 
exhibited  the  cloven  foot. . .  .The  tale  of  a  tub  begat  the 
hot  water  war,  cuid  that  begat  the  devil  among  the  taylors. 
— The  Aurora,  Phila.,  May  3. 

1799  This  hot  water  war  will  turn  out  a  very  dirty  business  to  its 
authors  in  the  end. — Id,,  May  4,  under  the  heading  of 
*  The  State  Trials.' 

1800  Three  citizens  were  condemned  to  death  for  participating 
in  this  h>ot  water  war. — Id,,  June  11. 

1800  [In  Philadelphia,  Noah  Webster]  will  find  the  London 
Cockneyisms  flourish  in  perfection — veal — here  converted 
into  weal, — and  wine  into  vine, — the  hot-water-war  he  will 
find  described  as  a  hot  voter  var,  &c. — Id,,  June  20. 

House-lot.     A  lot  suitable  for  a  house. 

1661     [Let]  none  have  less  than  ten  acres  for  their  houselots  and 
five  acres  of  meadow. — *  Hist,  of  Groton,*  Mass.  (1848), 
p.  16.     (N.E.D.) 
The  N.E.D.  also  gives  references  1693,  1706. 

1805  "  House  Lots  "  advertised  for  s€ile  in  The  Repertory,  Boston^ 
Nov.  26. 

1806  A  handsome  House  Lot,  containing  one  acre  of  land. — 
Advt.,  Mass,  Spy,  Aug.  27. 

1821  This  use  of  the  word  lot  is,  I  believe,  American  only.  The 
division  of  land  in  a  township  was  made  by  lot ;  and  the 
portion  which  fell  to  each  individual  was  call^  his  lot. 
Thus  one  [had]  his  house  or  home-lot ;  cmother  his  plain- 
lot  ;  another  his  mountain-lot,  &c. — ^T.  Dwight,  *  Travels,' 
i.  305-6,  note. 

House-raising.     A  concerted  enterprise  of  building. 

1783  A  dispute  having  arisen  between  Mr.  C.  S.  and  myself, 
at  a  hovsc-raising  last  year,  in  which  we  both  got  warm 
and  angry. — Maryland  Journal,  Aug.  29. 

Houstonize.     To  maltreat  in  some  w  ay. 

1837  The  president  pronounced  us  liars  all  the  way  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  Hermitage,  eaxd  said  here  we  ought  to  be 
Houstonized, — Mr.  Wise  of  Virginia,  House  of  Hepr., 
Oct.  a3  :  Cong.  Olobe,  p.  326,  App. 
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Hofe  for  heaved.    The  preterite  hof  occurs  ab.  1000.     (N.E.D.) 

1770    The  ice  is  computed  to  be  40  Feet  thick,  hove  one  upon  the 

top  of  another. — Letter  from  **  Bowdointown  at  Eastward," 

Mass,  Gazette,  Feb.  12. 
1794    Tha  man  hovt  a  shovel  of  dirt  at  Mr.  Flood's  head. — Mass. 

Spy,  Apra  16. 
1845     "  What  s  the  matter.  John  ?  **     "  Why,  Sam  hove  a  bible 

at  me,  and  hit  my  head." — Xauvoo  Neighbor,  July  23. 
1849     I  hove  a  man  clean  across  that  river  t'other  day. — FrotUier 

Guardian,  Juno  27. 

1857  She  ?iove  a  stone  clear  over  our  fence  yesterday. — Knick. 
Mag.,  1.  105  (July). 

HoveiL     Swollen.     Applied  to  cattle  which  have  "  the  heaves." 

1573         Tom  Piper  hath  houen  and  puffed  \'p  cheekes  ; 

If  cheese  be  so  houen,  make  Cisse  to  seek  creekes. 

Tussores  *  Husbandry.'     (X.E.D.) 
1805     Horcn  cattle. — One  evil  attending  luxuriant  clover  is  the 
subjecting  cattle  to  become  haven,  by  too  greedily  feeding 
on  this  gra'=«. — The  Balance.  Aug.  6.  p.  252. 
1827     Mr.  Thenard  has  made  use  of  ammoniac  for  fourteen  hoven 
cows. — Mass.  Spy,  July  4. 

Hub.  The  middle  piece  of  a  wh«^el.  The  word  occurs  in  1649 
(see  N.E.D. ),  but  appears  first  as  a  dictionary  word  in 
Webster.  1828. 

1821  Lost,  a  plated  Hoop,  from  my  Chaise  Hob. — ^Advt.,  Mass, 
Spy,  Oct.  24. 

1858  The  hubs  of  logs  from  the  "  Settler's  ellum,'' — 
Last  of  its  timber, — tliey  couldn't  sell  'em. 

m  m  m  m  * 

And  the  back-cross  bar  as  strong  as  the  fore, 
And  spring  and  axle  and  h  tb  encore. 

O.  W.  Holmes.  *  The  One-Hoss  Shay.* 

Hub,  The.     Boston,  Mass. 

[1789  I  suppose  you  call  Baltimore  the  Centre  Peg  ;  but  here  we 
say  Frederic ksbiurg. — Letter  from  Williamsburg,  Maryland 
Journal,  Jan.  29.] 

185S  Bobton  State-House  is  the  huh  of  the  Solar  system.  You 
couldn't  pry  that  out  of  a  Boston  man  if  you  had  the  tire 
of  all  creation  straightened  out  for  a  crowbar. — *  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast-Taule.'  ch.  vi.     (X.E.D.) 

Hub,  up  to  the.     Thorough,  thoroughly. 

ISOO  [Mr.  Ross  said  :]  '*  Sir.  this  is  not  a  half  measure— I  like 
to  do  thinjfs  by  the  hunp — and  this  bill  you  will  allow  is 
up  to  the  hub/'  Th  ise  wh)  are  a  -quaintcd  with  the  slang 
language  of  the  Ameri  au  CaiiciLses  will  be  a'ole  to  explain 
what  is  meant  by  up  to  the  huh.  It  is  reported  about  town 
that  amonc:  other  great  men  Jonathan  Daj-ton  is  up  to  the 
hub.—The^Aurora,  Phila.,  Mav  23. 
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Hub,  up  to  the — contd, 

1800    When  this  Senator  was  told  by  another  Senator  that  his 

bill  was  a  very  bold  and  alarming  step,  Mr.  Ross  very 

coolly  replied.     Yes,  Ui6  up  to  the  hub" — Id.,  Nov.  15. 
1806    Using  a  coarse  expression,  Mr.  McRea,  in  all  things  neces* 

sary  to  promote  the  views  of  the  party,  was  ''up  to  the 

hvbr—The  Balance,  Jan.  14,  p.  11. 
1831     [They]  talked  of  being  "up  to  the  hub" for  General 

J&ckson.— Harper's  Mag,  (1884).  p.  277.     (N.E.D.) 

1847  We  'spect  you  to  be  right  co-chimk,  up  to  the  hub  on  them 
thar  questions. — ^Robb,  '  Streaks  of  Squatter  Life,*  p.  31. 

1862  Any  man  that  won't  go  for  Kossuth,  clecur  up  to  the  hub. — 
Seba  Smith,  *  Major  Jack  Downing,'  p.  361  (1860). 

1856  I  shouldn't  commune  with  nobody  that  didn't  believe  in 
election,  up  to  the  huh. — *  Dred,*  ch.  xxiii. 

Huckleberry.    The  same  as  the  whortleberry. 
1670    The  Fruits  natural  to  the  Island  are  Mulberries,  Posimons* 
Grapes    great    and    small,    HuckeJberriea. — ^D.    Denton, 

*  Description  of  N.  York  '  (1845),  p.  3.     (N.E.D.) 

1705    There  are  three  Sorts  of  Hurts,  or  Huckleberries,  upon 

Bushes,  Two  to    Ten  Foot  high. — Beverley,   *  Virginia,' 

ii.  15. 
1768    Three  boys  went  out  in  the  morning  of  that  day  to  gather 

huckle  berries. — Boston  Evening  Post,  Aug.  29. 
1770    A  Icwi  about  eleven  Years  old,  as  he  was  gathering  WhortU- 

Berries  [near  Danvers]  was  bit  by  a  Rattle-Siulke, — Id., 

Sept.  10. 

1848  As  you  said  in  1840,  Harrison  was  picking  whortleberries 
two  miles  off,  while  the  battle  was  being  fought,  I  suppose 
it  is  a  just  conclusion  to  say  C€«s  was  aidii^  Harrison  to 
pick  whortleberries. — Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois, 
House  of  Repr.,  July  27  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  1042,  App. 

Huekleberry  and  persimmon.  The  connexion  of  the  one  with 
the  other  is  not  obvious  ;  but  the  phrases  in  which  the  words 
occur  expleun  themselves.     A  variation  will  be  noticed,  1836. 

1833  We  must  make  a  straight  wake  behind  us  ;  for  if  the  horn 
[broad-horn]  gets  broadside  to  the  current,  I  wouldn't 
risk  a  huckleberry  to  a  persimmon  that  we  don't  every  soul 
get  treed,  and  sink  to  the  bottom,  like  gone  suckers. — 
J.  K.  Paulding,  '  Banks  of  the  Ohio,'  i.  139-140  (Lond.). 

1833  It's  a  disgraceful  shot, — what  I  call  a  full  huckleberry 
below  a  persimmon. — Id.,  ii.  62. 

1836  It  is  o  htcckleberry  above  my  persimmon  to  cipher  out  how 
I  find  myself  the  most  popular  bookmaker  of  the  day. — 

*  Col.  Crockett  in  Texas,^  p.  13. 

1836  One  of  the  nominees  was  a  hickory  over  anybody's  persimmon 
in  the  way  of  ugliness. — *  A  Queurter  Ra^^e  in  Kentucky ' 
(ed.  1846.  p.  17). 

1844  She's  a  great  gal  that  1  Show  me  another  like  her  any 
whar,  and  I  am  thar  directly.  She's  a  huckleberry  above 
most  people's  parsimmons. — Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Times^ 
Aug.  24. 
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Hueklebany  and  penimmoii— eotud. 

1855  (This]  was,  in  western  parlance,  ''a  huekUberry  above  his 
perHmmon,** — ^W.  G.  Simms,  *  Border  Beagles,'  p.  308 
(N.Y.). 

1856  My  laming  ain't  a  huckleberry  to  your  persimmon. — ^W.  Q. 
Simms,  *  Eutaw,'  p.  663  (N.Y.). 

1886  I'm  a  huckleberry  above  that  persimmon, — Admiral  Porter, 
*  Incidents  of  the  Civil  War,'  p.  204. 

HaeUeberry  heaven.    An  indefinite  locality. 

1856  He'll  make  as  good  a  husband  for  the  gal  as  she'll  find 
'twixt  here  and  huckleberry  heaven. — W.  G.  Simms,  *  £utaw,' 
p.  403. 

Hofled,  Hnfty.     Offended,  easily  offended. 

1800     T?ie  Philadelphia  Gazette  is  huffed  at  our  stating  a  fact. — 

The  Aurora,  Phila.,  Dec.  18. 
1825     Brockett.  Huff,  to  offend.     "  She's  easily  huffed:'  (N.E.D.) 
1866    They  said  that  some  mischief  was  going  on,  cmd  some  of 

them  were  right  huffy  about  it. — G^rge  A.  Smith  at  the 

Mormon  Tabernacle,  March  18  :    *  Journal  of  Discourses,' 

ii.  216. 

Huge  Paws.     A  nickname  at  one  time  applied  to  the  Democratic 

working  men  of  New  York. 
1839     "  How  do  you  account  for  this,  Mr.  Huge  Paw  f  "  w€is  the 
question. — Eastern  Argus,  Portland,  Me.,  Sept.  24,  p.  2/3. 

1846  The  Huge  Paws  ought  to  have  another  meeting  at  Tammany 
Hall  before  they  mckke  their  nominations. — N.Y.  Herald, 
Oct.  7  (Bartlett). 

HulL    The  framework  of  a  building  (?)• 

1823  The  Commissioners  will  let  to  the  lowest  bidder  the  building 
of  a  hull  for  the  Court-House  at  Fayette. — Missouri 
Intelligencer,  Aug.  12. 

Hull  for  whole. 

1835     Six  montlis  ago,  this  hull  country  was  the  most  prosperous 

in  the  world.—*  Col.  Crockett's  Tour.'  p.  79  (Phila.). 
1839     I  was  detenuined  to  go  the  hull  figiu-e,  and  see  all. — *  Major 

Jack  on  board  a  Whaler,'  in  The  Havana  (X.Y.)  Republican, 

Aug.  21. 
1845     "  I've  bought  out  the  hull  grocery,"  sings  out  Jake  Miller, 

standin'  in  Cap'n  Todd's  store  with  a  hull  raft  o'  fellers. — 

St.  Louis  Reveille,  Sept.  1. 

1847  I  can  give  you. . .  .a  wild  cat-skin,  pulled  off  hull,  stuffed 
with  comshucks,  for  a  pillow. — T.  B.  Thorpe,  *  The  Big 
Bear  of  Arkansas,'  p.  21  (Phila.). 

1849     I  vow  my  hull  sheer  o'  the  spoils  wouldn't  come  nigh  a  V 

spot. — *  Biglow  Papers.'  Xo.  8. 
1856     How  large  is  that  air  hve  whale  ?     Big  enough  to  swallow 

a  hull  town,  I  sposp,  ain't  he  ? — Oregon   Weekly  Times, 

Nov.  22, 
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HaU  for  whole — oorUd. 

1868  His  mother,  like  an  old  fool,  sets  a  dish  of  green  com  on 
the  table ;  and  so  Josh,  who  hadn't  seen  nuthin*  fresh 
for  more'n  ninety  days,  fedls  right  to,  and  eats  the  htUl 
of  it. — Knick,  Mag.,  li.  7  (Jan.). 

1878  "  Isn't  he  a  Christian  man  ?  "  *'  He's  a  professor,  ef 
that's  what  you  mean ;  but  he  ain't  a  prsMitiser,  an* 
there's  the  hull  world  betwixt  them  two  sorts. — Rose  T. 
Cooke,  *  Happy  Dodd,*  ch.  xxix. 

1878  A  very  small  house  indeed ;  but,  as  the  spinster  herself 
said,  '*  All  mine,  the  hull  on't,  from  ridge-pole  to  sullar 
floor.** — Id.,  ch.  xii. 

1890  He  had  found  a  wolf's  head  just  inside  of  his  tent,  and  he 
reckoned,  if  he  kept  Dixie  [a  tame  wolf]  much  longer,  the 
hull  tamal  lot  of  varmints  would  think  they'd  got  to  visit 
him. — Mrs.  Custer,  *  Following  the  Guidon,*  p.  123. 

Hailed.     Captured  as  the  result  of  capitulation :    from  the  sur- 
render of  Gren.  Hull  at  Detroit,  Aug.  16,  1812. 
1812     Should  Gen.  Dearborn    enter  the   territory,  he  ought,  if 

he  means  not  to  be  HtUVd,  or  defeated,  to  have  25  or  30,000 

men. — Conneciicut  Courant,  Sept.  22. 

1812  These  facts  show  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  of  a  force  of 
4,000  men  marching  to  be  HuU-ed,  in  a  country  where 
19,000  of  their  countrjTnen  were  once  before  Burooyned. 
— Military  Monitor^  Oct.  5  :   from  The  Aurora. 

1813  From  every  section  of  the  union  we  hear  of  the  march  of 
troops,  and  active  preparations  to  open  the  campaign  on 
the  northern  frontier  with  vigor,  ajid  unless  our  gallant 
army  is  again  Hulled,  the  British  flag  will  soon  disappear 
from  Canada. — New  Hampshire  Gazette,  April  20. 

1814  The  prevailing  opinion  now  is,  that  the  campaign  will  be 
opened  at  Niagara  ;  some  suppose  Detroit.  If  at  the 
latter  place,  witli  the  paltry  force  now  marching  in  that 
direction,  we  shall  most  certainly  get  Hull'd. — N.Y. 
Herald,  March  30 :   from  a  Herkimer  (N.  Y.)  paper. 

*♦*  These  four   citations  are   taken  from  the  valuable 
monograph  of  Mr.  Albert  .Matthews  on  '*  Uncle  Sam,"  1908. 

Hum  for  home.     To  hum.    At  home. 

1787  He  proph^aios  {sic)  the  tim3  to  come, 

When  low  shall  drink  West  India  rum, — 
Oiu*  spirits  will  be  proof  at  ho7ne. 

'  Am.  Museum,'  i.  161  (Feb.), 
1794  How  happy  is  the  man 

Who  has  a  quiet  home. 
Who  loves  to  do  what  good  he  can. 
And  hates  the  demon  Rum. 
Gazette  of   the  U.S.,   Phila.,  Aug.   25  :    from  the  Western 
Centinel, 
1819     When  he  talked  of  hum,  I  took  him  for  a  wag,  but  soon 
foimd    he     so     pronounced    home. — "  An    Englishman,'* 
in  T/te  Western  Star  :  Mass.  Spy,  May  12, 
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Hum  for  home.    To  hum.    At  home— contci. 

1840     "  Well,   where   were  you   going  ? "     "  To  hum,   to   see 

mother.** — Daily  PennarU,  St.  Louis,  July  10. 
1845  I  wandered  where  a  stranger  stood. 

With  earnest  heavenward  gaze. 
As  if  some  mystic  vision  lay 

Beneath  the  horizon's  haze. 
His  eagle  eye  met  mine  ;  he  spoke  ; 

I  stood  entranced  and  dumb  ; 
It*8  gunne  to  rain  like  sixty,  gal ! 
You'd  better  dig  for  home. 

*  Lowell  Offering,'  v.  81. 
1848    Wen  I  left  hum,  I  hed  two  legs,  an*  they  wom*t  bad  ones 

neither. — *  Biglow  Papers,*  No.  8.  • 

1848    Next  momin'  the  gineral  was  found  to  hum  with  a  sighter 
old  gold  pieces. — W.  E.  Burton,  *  Waggeries,'  p.  14  (Phila.). 
1848     "  How  d'ye  do,  folks  ?  "  said  the  strcmger  ;    **  is  the  boss 
devil  to  hum  ?  ''—Id.,  p.  63. 

1852  Where  do  I  live  ? — why,  I  live  with  my  father  to  hum  when 
I'm  to  hum  ;  and  I  guess  it's  about  as  good  a  hum  as  any 
body's  got. — Daily  Morning  Heralds  St.  Louis,  Dec.  18. 

1853  He  swore  he  hadn't  a  shillin  to-hum. — Knick.  Mag.,  xlii. 
222  (Sept.). 

1854  When  the  long  circles  cluster  round,  I  wish  I  was  to-hum. — 
Springfield  Republicany  n.d.  [For  a  fuller  citation,  see 
Coast.] 

1854  He  said  W.  warn't  so  near  straight  on  the  lieker  question 
as  his  yallerdog  at  hum. — H.  H.  l^iley,  '  Puddleford,'  p.  106. 

1854  "  Make  yerselves  to  hum,"  said  he  ;  emd  so  we  staid. — 
Knick.  Mag.y  xliv.  16  (July). 

1856  There  wa'nt  nobody  to  hum  but  her,  so  I  went  right  in 
ker  dash,  and  sot  down. —  Weckhj  Orcgonian,  Aug.  2. 

1S56  By  the  powers  of  mud.  old  woman. 

If  I  catch  your  daughter  from  home. 
You'd  better  believe,  I'll  hve  in  the  clover. 
And  enjoy  it,  I  reckon,  some. 

Yak  Lit.  Mag.,  xxL  171. 

1857  He  remembered  his  own  detu*  mother  knitting  away  in  the 
humst€ad. — Knick.  Mng..  xlix.  39  (Jan.). 

1857  Squire  Allen  presented  [the  deacon]  with  a  bran  new 
shining  five  doUar  gold  piet^e.  and  invited  him  hum  to 
dinner  in  the  bargain. — Id..  1.  241  (Sept.). 

1858  Jest  vou  get  right  up  neow,  and  go  straight  hian. — Id., 
U.  2  (Jan.). 

1860  I  was  a  little  shaver,  helpinc:  the  biorcer  boys  Calvin  and 
Eno(^h  and  all  sorts  of  Puritan  scrap  names  to  drive  the 
cows  *'  hum  "  of  an  evening. — Id.,  Ivi.  290  (Sept.). 

1861  Heow  d'ye  du,  Emerline  ?  hope  yer  gwine  ter  stay  ter 
hum  a  spell. — Atlantic  MorUhbj,  p.  148  (Feb.). 
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HomaiL  A  human  being.  The  N.E.D.  gives  an  instance  ab. 
1533 ;  and  Charles  Lamb,  in  his  '  Last  Essays  of  Elia ' 
(EUistoniana)  writes  of  "all  the  savoury  esculents,  which 

Ocean  pours  forth  upon  poor  humans  from  her  watery 

bosom." 
a.  1611     Meurs,  smear'd  with  the  dust  and  bloud  Of  humanes,  and 

their  ruin'd  wals.— Chapman,  *  Iliad,'  v.  441.    (N.E.D.) 
1830    'Tis  strange  to  us  to  see  company.     I  expect  the  sun  may 
rise  and  set  a  hundred  times  before  I  shall  see  another 
human  that  does  not  belong  to  the  family. — ^Mrs.  TroUope, 

*  Manners  of  the  Americans,*  i.  70.     [This  was  near  Cm- 
cinnati.] 

1833  They  don't  raise  such  humana  in  the  Old  Dominion,  no 
how.— James  Hall,  '  Harpe's  Head,'  p.  91. 

1833  Keep  that,  if  you  please,  stranger,  till  you  meet  with  a 
homelier  human  than  yourself,  and  then  give  it  to  him. — 
Id.,  p.  92. 

1842  How  in  the  deuce  does  Lancaster  raise  so  many  smart 
humana  /— Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Oct.  20. 

1846  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  felt,  but  it  wam't  like  a  human, — 
W.  G.  Simms,  *  The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin,'  p.  43. 

1845  [I  saw]  a  human  half  across  a  log,  with  his  legs  hanging  in 
the  water. — Id.,  p.  48. 

0.1848  Why  humans,  with  all  their  wisdom,  should  have  bestial 
propensities,  is  all  a  mystery  — ^Dow,  Jun.,  *  Patent  Ser- 
mons,' i.  86. 

1851     Brutes,  in  a  common  way,  is  more  knowiner  'an  humans. — 

*  Capt.  Suggs,'  p.  183. 

1851     I've  heard  of  some  monsus  explites  kicked  up  by  the  brown 

bars,  sich  as  totein'  off  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  eatin'  humans 

raw,  and  all  that  kind  o'  thing. — *  Polly  Peasblossom's 

Wedding,'  p.  49. 
a.  1853     Woman,  primarily,  was  a  sort  of  second-hand  human. — 

Dow,  Jun.,  *  Patent  Sermons,'  iii.  30. 
a.  1853     [A  wife]  expects  to  be  treated  like  a  human,  at  least. — 

Id.,  iii.  123. 
a.  1853     — That  kind  of  coiurage  which  braces  a  he-human  to  "do 

all  that  may  become  a  man," — and  a  few  more. — Id.,  iv.  209. 
1855     [He  looked]  more  like  a  galvanized  dead  subject  than  a 

living  hujnan. — Knick.  Mag.,  xlv.  347  (April). 
1857     I  threw  my  hunter's  cap  at  [the  moose,]  but  he  pitched  into 

it,  and  if  he  didn't  trample  it  into  the  ground,  as  if  it  was 

a  hujTiany  you  may  shoot  me. — Hammond,  '  Wild  Northern 

Scenes,'  p.  322. 
1867     His  dogs  were,  he  said,  the  best  trained  of  any  in  Georgia, 

and  would  follow  nothing  but  humans. — W.  L.  Gross,  *  A 

Soldier's  Story.'  p.  134. 
1878     The  mineral  [in  the  spring]  has  strange  effects  on  the  male 

human.— J.  H.  Beadle,  '  Western  Wilds,'  p.  373. 
1905     They  are  unanimous  in  pronouncing  [President  Roosevelt] 

the   ugliest   htanan   on   earth. — Fayetteville  (Ark.)  Daily, 

Oct.  28. 
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Human — corud, 

1907  "  Sleep  overpowers  when  humans  fail." — Heading  with 
reference  to  the  capture  of  a  maniac  :  St,  Louis  Republic, 
Oct.  28. 

1911  One  of  the  principal  menacee  [to  health]  is  to  be  found  in 
the  cheap  boarding  housee  where  no  cuiimal,  let  alone  a 
human^  should  be  permitted  to  live. — Convention  Journal, 
Diocese  of  Oregon,  p.  91  (June). 

Hombird.     A  humming  bird. 

1 634  As  she  flies,  she  makes  a  little  hiunming  noise  like  a  Humble- 
bee  ;  wherefore  shee  is  called  the  Humbird. — W.  Wood, 
•New  England  Prosp.'  (1865).  p.  31.     (N.E.D.) 

1791  One  of  those  beautiful  birds  called  Humbirds, — Gazette  of 
the  (7.5.,  Phila.,  Sept.  7. 

1806  Rattlesnakes  are  frequent  and  humbirds  common  in  New- 
england. — Mass,  Spy,  Jan.  1. 

1891  I  never  see  a  huvibird  fuller  o'  buzz  than  little  Prudy. — 
Rose  T.  Cooke,  *  Huckleberries,*  p.  167  (Boston). 

Hornhmn.     A  thin  cambric  material 

1820  I  can  foresee  the  time  when  our  fine  twilled  linen  shall  be 
as  much  superior  to  the  bleach  rotted  linen  imported,  or 
the  sleazy  humhum,  as  they  are  to  a  cobweb. — Mass,  Spy, 
Jan.  5. 

Humility.     See  quotations. 

1634  The  Humilities  or  Simplicities  (as  I  may  rather  call  them) 
bee  of  two  sorts,  the  biggest  being  as  big  as  a  greene  Plover, 
the  other  as  big  as  birds  we  call  Knots  in  England. — 
W.Wood,  *New  England  Prosp.*  (1865),  p.  34.     (N.E.D.) 

1781  **  Larks,  humilitys,  whipperv^iUs,  dewminks  "  are  named 
among  the  native  birds. — Samuel  Peters,  *  History  of 
Connecticut,*  p.  255  (Lond.). 

HunkerSy  Old  Hunkers.  These  were  the  conservative  Democrats 
in  the  days  of  Tyler  and  Polk,  the  more  radical  members  of 
the  party  being  the  Barnburners,  q.v. 

1844  The  *'  Old  Hunkers"  as  the  drill-sergeants  of  the  party  fu-e 
styled,  expect  to  be.  emd  are,  rewarded  with  appointments 
to  office. . .  .The  **  Old  Hunkers  *'  will  be  first  provided  for, 
and  the  power  will  be  given  to  [them]  to  fill  all  the  offices 
in  their  districts. — Mr,  Hardin  of  Illinois,  House  of  Repr., 
March  21  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  632.  App. 

1844  The  **  old  Hunkers,'"  as  they  are  termed,  have  held  for 
years  here  the  dispensation  of  public  office.  No  wonder 
these  *'  old  Hunkers  "  throve,  and  their  eyes  stood  out  with 
fatness.  The  **  old  Hunkers  "  must  give  way.  They  have 
ruled  long  enough. — Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Dec.  2. 

1846  Croswell  is  a  hunker  in  State  politics  ;  goes  for  Texas, 
slavery,  Polk,  Marcy,  and  Canada,  Oregon,  plunder,  war : 
anything  to  make  money. — Wm.  L.  Mew^kenzie,  *  Life  of 
M.  Van  Buren,'  p.  147  (Boston). 

1846  I  was  told  that  the  sons  of  St.  Tammany  had  degenerated 
into  old  hunkers,  barnburners,  and  office-seekers, — Mr. 
Wick  of  Indiana,  House  of  Repr.,  July  1:  Cong*  Globe, 
p.  1041,  App. 
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Hankers,  Old  Hnnken—conid. 

1848  When  Mr.  Polk  came  fully  and  practically  to  declare,  not 
to  tUe  victors,  but  to  the  Hunkers,  belong  the  spoils,  what 
do  you  see  T — Mr.  Holmes  of  New  York,  the  same,  Aug.  7  : 
id.  p.  1112,  App.  (The  whole  speech  is  full  of  allusions 
to  the  Hunkers  cuid  the  Barnburners.) 

a.  1848  My  inveterate  enemies,  the  Hunkers,  are  getting  excited. 
— Dow,  Jun.,  *  Patent  Sermons,*  L  130. 

1849  He  is  now  the  leader  of  the  Hunkers  of  Missouri — N.Y. 
Evening  Post,  July  11  (Bartlett). 

1853  The  old  hunkers  are  bitter  cigainst  [Mr.  Wise  of  Virginia], 
and  say  that  Gen.  Gushing  ought  to  satisfy  John  TylOT. — 
Daily  Morning  Herald,  St.  Louis,  March  24. 

1866  Not  forgetting  to  get  an  occasioDal  **  dab  '*  at  old  Hunker- 
ism, —  Yale  lAt,  Mag,,  xxi.  223. 

1863  Gen.  Butler's  friends  were  chiefly  of  the  hunker  penniasion. 
— Parton's  *  Butler  in  New  Orlecuas,'  p.  184. 

1863  I  resolve  hunkerism  into  indolence  and  cowardice,  too  lazy 

and  too  timid  to  think. — Wendell  PhiUips,  *  Speeches,' 

p.  528.     (N.E.D.) 

1864  A  white-haired  old  man,  well  preserved,  cmd  a  stickler  for 
law  and  precedent,  and  a  Hunker. — Boston  CommonweaUh, 
June  3. 

Huntingdon  root    See  quotation. 

1788  Mr.  Laurens  [of  South  Carolina]  is  now  growing  upwards  of 
1600  plants  of  the  Huntingdon  root.  The  leaf,  boiled,  is  to 
the  taste  a  high  flavoured  spinage.  This  root  was  formerly 
called  Mangel  Wurzel,  or  Koot  of  Sccufcity. — Mass,  Spy, 
Aug.  28. 

Hurrah  boys.    See  quotation. 

1836  [Some  have  declcwed]  that  his  election  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  "  hurrah  boys,*'  and  those  who  knew  just 
enough  to  shout  "  hurrah  for  Jackson  !  " — Mr.  Niles  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  Feb.  17  :   Cong,  Globe,  p.  116,  App. 

Hurra's  nest.    A  complete  tangle. 

1829     A  queer  looking  Dutchman,  with  a  head  like  a    "  hurrahs 

ne^t."— Longfellow,  in  '  Life  *  (1891),  i.  164.     (N.E.D.) 
1840     Every  tiling  was  pitched  about  in  grcmd  confusion.     There 

was  a  complete  hurrah's  nest,  as  the  sailors  say,  "  everything 

on  top  and  nothing  at  hemd." — R.  H.  Dana»  *  Two  Years 

before  the  Mast,'  chap.  ii.     (N.E.D.) 
1848     Sich  another  hurra's  nest  I  never  did  hear  [as  the  orchestra 

at  the  opera]. — Major  Jones,  '  Sketches  of  Travel,*  p.  98. 
1866     The  remainder  of  her  person  seemed  to  be  a  miscellaneous 

sort   of  hurrah's  nest,   or   promiscuous  wilderness  of  cJl 

sorts  of  laces  and  jewelry,  among  which  about  four  dozen 

bracelets  shone  conspicuously. — Knick,  Mag.,  xlviii.  283 

(Sept.). 
1869     You've  got  our  clock  all  to  pieces,  and  have  been  keeping 

up  a  perfect  hurrah's  nest  in  our  kitchen. — Mrs.  Stowe, 

*  Oldtown  Folks,'  chap.  iv.  (Bartlett). 
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Hurricane.  This  word,  classed  by  Mr.  Bartlett  among  American- 
isms, has  been  continuously  used  in  England  for  about  350 
years,  under  varj'ing  forms.  But  the  word,  in  the  sense  of 
the  space  cleared  by  a  storm,  is  a  genuine  Americanism, 
though  not  noticed  as  such  by  Mr.  Bartlett. 

1775  We  travelled  chiefly  through  pine  land,  and  some  hurricane 
ground,  SoU^  Tracts  of  wood  formerly  destroyed  by 
hurricanes  are  so  called. — B.  Komains,  *  Florida,*  p.  307. 
(N.E.D.) 

1824  Hurricanes  are  so  called  from  the  appearance  of  the  land 
when  stripped  by  a  violent  wind. — Missouri  Intelligencer, 
Feb.  12. 

1833  I  went  to  get  a  neighbour  to  drive  for  us,  and  off  we 
started  for  the  Harricane , , . .  Ab  I  was  going  'long,  I 
seed  two  elk  burst  out  of  the  Harricane ....  I  was  going 
'long  down  to  a  Uttle  Harricane,  where  I  knew  there  must 
be  a  plenty  of  bear ....  My  dogs  had  been  running  ever 
since  sunrise,  and  we  had  all  passed  througn  aharricatie, 
which  of  itself  was  a  day's  work. . .  .We  were  soon  on  foot, 
moving  merrily  forwftfd  to  a  small  hurricane  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  for  a  drive. — *  Sketches  of  D.  Crockett,' 
pp.  92,  94,  98,  101,  196. 

1855  I  was  in  a  "  harricane  ihicky^  on  the  butt-eend  of  an 
almighty  big  tree. — W.  G.  Simms,  *  The  Forayers,*  p.  255. 
['*  Thick  "  is  a  thicket.] 

Horrieane  deek.     A  hght  upper  deck  on  a  steamer. 

1835  On  some  of  the  larger  steamers  there  is  yet  a  third  deck 
and  range  of  cabins  before  you  come  to  the  roof  or  hurricane 
decky  upon  the  forward  extremity  of  which  the  glazed 
and  painted  cabinet  containing  the  tiller  is  placed. — 
C.  J.  Latrobe,  *  The  Rambler  in  N.  America,'  i.  286  (Lond.). 

1835  [You]  quit  the  cabin  for  the  seats  on  the  boiler  deck,  or, 
better  still,  for  the  hurricane-deck  above. — /rf.,  p.  294. 

1835  I  got  on  the  hurricane  deck,  took  off  my  hat,  and  returned 
the  salute.—*  Col.  Crockett's  Toiu-.'  p.  147  (Phila.). 

1838  The  whole  length  of  her  hurricane  deck  was  entirely  swept 
away. — The  Jtffersofiian,  Albany,  May  5,  p.  96. 

1838  It  was  delightful  to  remove  from  the  noise,  and  heat, 
and  confusion  below,  to  the  Jofty  hurricane  d(ck. — E.  Flagcr. 

*  The  Far  West,'  i.  29  (N.  Y.). 

1842  The  promenade  or  hurricane  deck. — Clias.  Dickens,  *  Ame- 
rican Notes  '  (1868),  p.  46.     (N.E.D.) 

1850  Going  out  upon  the  hurricane  deck,  the  first  object,  &c. — 
James  Weir,  '  Lonz  Powers,'  i.  20l  (Phila.). 

1852  All  who  had  hurried  upon  the  **  hurricane-deck  *'  were 
horrified. — Knick.  Mag.,  xl.  157  (Aug.). 

1853  Around  the  bows  emd  upon  the  guards  the  bales  [of  cotton] 
are   piled    as    high    as    the    ''hurricane    deck.'' — Paxton, 

*  A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texa*?.'  p.  412. 
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Hnrrieane  deek— contd. 

1855  Just  as  the  people  were  rushing  up  the  stairway  upon  the 
hurricant-deck^  the  boat  drove  upon  the  shore. — ^D.  G. 
Mitchell,  *  Fudge  Doings/  L  196. 

I860    The  rain  now  patters  on  the  hurricane  deck,  and  lights 

suddenly  gleam  in  the  cabin. — Richmond  Enquirer,  July  13, 

p.  1/7. 
1876    The  boiler  deck,  the  hurricane  deck,  and  the  Texas  deck 

are  fenced  and  ornamented  with  clean  white  railings. — 

Mark  Twain,   '  Old  Times  on  the  Mississippi '  :    Atlantic 

Monthly,  p.  70. 
18^2    Almost  before  you  could  jim:ip  into  the  water,  the  flames 

burst  through  the  hurricane  roof, — *  Southern  Hist.  Soc 

Papers,'  x.  478  (Richmond,  Va.). 

Hurry  up.     Be  quick,  be  quick  with. 

1849  Girk,  hurry  up  breakfast. — Frontier  Ctuardian,  July  25. 
[For  a  fuller  quotation  see  Johnny-cake. 

1 856  The  bridge-tender  vociferates,  **  Hurry  up  !  vessels  coming ! 
bridge  must  open  !  ** — Knick.  Mag,,  xlvii.  633  (June). 

1 859     You  small  boy  there,  hurry  up  that  *  Webster's  Unabridged.' 

— *  Ptofessor  at  the  Breakfast-Table,'  chap.  iL 
1866     [He  requested  the  caterer]  to  hurry  up  them  three  eggs 

three  minutes. —  Yale  lAt,  Mag,,  xxxi.  230. 
Hush  I     The  use  here  illustrated  is  a  southemism. 
1846     Oh  hush  /    It  makes  my  mouth  water  now,  to  think  what 

a  beautiful  row  we  hcwl. — *  Quarter  Race  in  Kentucky," 

&c.,  p.  88. 
Husking»  Husking-bee»  Husking-frolie.    A  social  gathering  for 

husking  Indian  com,  which  sometimes  ended  badly. 
1721     Fair  day  ;   husking  at  Colo's. — B.  Lynde,  *  Diary  '  (1880), 

p.  132.     (N.E.D.) 
1764     One  of  the  Patients  went  into  a  large  Company  who  were 

hulking, — Boston  Evening  Post,  Jan.  30. 
1793     The  laws  of  husking  every  wight  can  tell. 

And  sure  no  laws  he  ever  keeps  so  well ; 

For  each  red  ear,  a  general  kiss  he  gains  ; 

With  each  smut  ear  he  smuts  the  luckless  sweuns  ; 

But  when  to  some  fair  maid  the  prize  is  cast. 

Red  as  her  lip,  and  taper  as  her  waist» 

She  walks  the  round,  cmd  calls  one  favor' d  beau. 

Who  leaps  the  luscious  tribute  to  bestow. 

Joel  Barlow,  *  The  Hasty  Pudding.' 
1821     A  woman  of  Winchester,  Va.,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication, 

was  lately  burned  to  death  at  a  com  husking, — Lancaster 

(Pa.)  Journal,  Dec.  7. 
1823     [A  candle  was]  used  by  the  family  while  employed  in 

huskitig  corn  in  one  of  the  bams. — Mc^ss.  Spy,  Dec.  3. 
1825     The  Husking  prevails  throughout  New  England  only. . . . 

When  the  practice  began,  it  was  an  act  of  neighbourly 

kindness :    a  piece  of  downright  labour,  done  for  nothing. 

It  is  now  a  wicked  and  foolish  frolick,  at  another  mtms 

expense. — John  Ncal,  *  Brother  Jonathan,'  i.  63. 
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HusUiig,  HusUiig-bee,  Hiiskiiic-trolle--cofUd 

1828  '*A  husking  as  it  is/*  described  in  The  Yankee,  p.  277 
(Portland,  Maine). 

1830  Levi  Odle,  who  was  lately  killed  at  a  **  husking  6ee  "  in 
Bums,  N.  Y.,  was  drunk. — Mass.  Spy,  Nov.  24. 

a.  1838  A  fight  came  off  at  Maysville,  Ky.,  in  which  a  Mr. 
Coulster  was  stabbed  in  the  side,  and  is  dead  ;  a  Mr.  Gibson 
was  well  hacked  with  a  knife ;  a  Mr.  Fair  was  dangerously 
wounded.  This  entertainment  was  the  winding  up  of  a 
com  husking  frolic^  when  all  doubtless  were  right  merry 
with  good  whisky. — N,Y.  Daily  Whig,  cited  by  Bucking- 
ham, *'  America,*  L  165. 

1843     "The  Huskino."— *  Lowell  Offering,'  iv.  63-68. 

1846  The  sweetest  girl  of  all  I  know 

Is  charming  Fanny  Hall, 
The  wildest  at  a  husking. 
The  gayest  at  a  haXL 

Knick.  Mag,,  xxxdii.  383  (Nov.). 

1847  I  must  pass  on  to  the  antagonisms  of  the  com-huskiyxg. 
When  the  crop  was  drawn  in,  the  e€ir3  were  heaped  into 
a  long  pile  or  rick,  a  night  fixed  on,  and  the  neighbors 
notified,  rather  than  invited,  for  it  was  an  affair  of 
mutual  assistance.  As  they  sssembled  at  nightfall, 
the  green  glass  quart  whisky  bottle,  stopped  with  a  cob, 
was  handed  to  every  one,  man  and  boy,  oa  they  arrived, 
to  take  a  drink.  [Then  follows  an  tmimated  description 
of  the  choice  of  sides,  and  of  the  rivalry,  the  tricks  em- 
ployed, &c.] — Dr.  Drake,  *  Pioneer  Life  in  Kentucky,' 
pp.  54-56  (Cincinnati,  1870). 

1850  The    master    of    the    \nllage    school a    husk iyig -ballad 

sung.— J.  G.  WTiittier,  *The  Huskers.*  p.  13.     (N.E.D.) 

1851  He  talked  of  a  tiurkey-hunt,  a  hulking-bee^  thanksgiving 
bedl,  racing,  and  a  variety  of  tilings. — Sylvester  Judd, 
*  Margaret,'  p.  48  (Bartlett). 

Husky.     Rough  and  sturdy. 

1910  I'll  tell  you  what  it  boils  down  to.  Ever  since  the  settle- 
ment of  this  country  began  it  has  been  understood  and 
recognized  that  the  man  who  breaks  the  law  is  going  to  be 
jailed.  It  don't  matter  if  he  is  as  spr\'  as  a  gopher  nor 
as  husky  as  a  buffalo. — A'.  Y,  Evening  Post,  March  21. 

Hustle,  hustler,  hustling.  A  hustler  is  a  vigorous,  pusliing  fellow, 
not  vexed  by  scruples  of  conscience. 

1890  They  say  he  is  a  hustler.  It  means  a  person  in  a  condition 
of  nervous  hiurv,  and  they  are  all  hustlers  [in  New  York], — 
Con.  Pall  MalVCazette.  M'arch  5.     (X.E.D.) 

1896  It  is  more  like  the  hustling  U.S.  dailies  than  the  other 
Mexican  daihes. — Boston  Jonrfuil,  Jan.  4.     (X.E.D.) 

1909  Socialistic  drama  must  hustle,  especially  if  it  is  to  make 
Socialist  votes  for  Debs's  next  campaign. — X.Y.  Evening 
Post,  Feb.  4. 
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I  iwaily  I  iwow,  I  more.  Euphemistic  expressions  for  "  I  swear,*' 
invented  by  the  youth  of  New  England. 

1802  I  snore  is  less  flagitious  than  I  9wear  ;  and  father,  when 
you  hefiff  a  Yanke,  with  his  eyes  open,  aver  that  he  snores, 
it  may  serve  to  give  you  an  idea  of  our  invention,  wit, 
and  hiunour.— *  The  Port  Folio,'  ii.  268n.  (Phila.), 

1823  "  Iswan  it  is,"  included  in  a  list  of  profane  affirmations. — 
Missouri  Intelligencer,  May  20. 

1824  Then  there  was  the  Jurymen  too. 

As  much  as  a  dozen  or  more ; 
'T  would  scared  to  death  me  and  you 
To  be  boxed  up  in  that  way,  /  snore, 

Woodstock  (Vt.)  Register,  March  23. 
1839     We  han't  had  no  weddin,  nor  funeral,  nor  quiltin,  nor 
nothin  else.     /  snum^  'taint  the  thing  for  me. —  Yale  Lit. 
Mag.,  iv.  357. 
1839     "  Capt.  Center,  didn't  I  tell  yt>u  Van  Buren  was  not  the 
man  ?  "     "  Yes  you  did,  /  swanneyj** — Salem  Advertiser, 
Sept.  18.  p.  3/2. 
1842     /  suxin  /  I'm  as  lonesome  as  a  catamount. — ^Mrs.  Kirkland, 

*  Forest  Life.'  i.  144. 
1847     /  swow  to  man,  I  thought  he'd  strike  the  boss  — *  The  Great 

Kalamazoo  Hunt,'  p.  44  (Phila.). 
1853     /  awow  I'll  marry  you  jest  as  soon  as  you  set  foot  in  Cali- 

fomy. — *  Life  Scenes.'  p.  59. 
1853     Wall,  /  swow  t   you  a  conductor  of  other  folks.--- ITceAr/y 
Oregonian^  Sept.  10. 

1853  Want  to  know  !  wall,  /  saxin  yeou  air  hitched  queer. — 
Id,,  Sept  3.     (For  fuller  citation  see  Want  to  know.) 

1854  Sech  a  smell  of  hogs  and  fat.  brissels  and  hot  water,  /  swan 
tu  pucker  I  never  did  calc'late  on  before. — N.Y.  Spirit 
of  the  Times,  n.d. 

1856  /  swaii  t€u  nian,  I  thought  I  never  should  get  home. — 
Weekly  Oregonian,  Aug.  2. 

1857  /  swow  I  rayther  kalkerlate  he'd  swallowed  a  buzzard. — 
Knick.  Mag.,  1.  457  (Nov.). 

1858  /  swow.  Bill,  I  can't  exactly  come  at  the  sense  of  your 
observation. — Id.,  li.  7  (Jan.). 

1802     But  thoy  du  preach,  /  swan  to  man,  its  puf'kly  indescrib'le. 

— *  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  Series,  No.  1. 
187S     I'm  nigh  about  skeerod  to  death,  pcwson ;    /  swan  to  man 

I  be. — Rose  T.  Cooke,  *  Cal  Culver  and  the  Devil,'  Harper's 

Mag.,  Ivii.  583. 
I  tell  you.     A  YanJcee  mode  of  emphasizing  a  statement. 
1833     She  flew  round  amoni^  the  folks  mighty  peart,  /  tell  you. — 

Jaiuos  Hall,  '  Legonds  of  the  West,'  p.  88  (Phila.). 
1833     The  old  gentleman  is  coming  along  pretty  peart,  /  tell  you 

--Id.,  p.  37. 
1851     I  peart  enod  up  then,  and  gin  him  as  good  as  he  sent,  mind, 

/  tell  you, — *  Widow  Rugby's  Husband,'  p.  78, 
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I  ten  joJk-<onUL 

1857  'Fraid  I  mussed  her  hair  slightly, — it  was  done  up  mighty 
nice,  /  tell  you.— 5.F.  CM,  Feb.  19  :  from  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

1858  But  the  Deacon  swore  (as  Deacons  do. 
With  an  •*  I  dew  vum,*'  or  an  "  /  tell  yeou,**) 
He  would  build  one  shay  to  beat  the  taown,  &c. 

O.  W.  Holmes.  *  The  One-Hoss-Shay.' 

1862  •*  I  tell  ye  wut,  this  war's  a  goin'  to  cost  '* 

"  An*  /  tell  you  it  wiui*t  be  money  lost." 

'  Biglow  Papers,'  &id  Series,  No.  2. 
S*  The  right  accentuation  of  the  phrase  is  shown  in 
the  last  two  examples. 
I  van,  I  vum,  I  tow.     Modified  oaths,  invented  (like  **  I  swan  ") 

by  the  youth  of  New  England.     See  1852. 
1785  Ye  yjmkino:  lads  of  our  town,  ye 

Are  brave  tellows  all,  /  vovme. 
See  our  great  banging  freedom  pole. 
It  is  a  gent  one,  'tis  by  jole. 
And  when  we  look  on  'pen  this  tree, 
We  all  must  dreadful  mindful  be 
That  we  must  fight  for  liberty. 
And  mirn  we'll  'fend  it,  if  we  die 

Mass  Spy,  Oct.  13. 
1790     In  one  village  you  will  hear  the  phrase  *'  /  snore j'' — in 
another,   **  /  stcoicgar^'' — tind  in  another,   **  /  van  you^  I 
wimt  do  it."--/rf.,  Dec.  30. 
1802     He  vows,  in  Yankee  pliriv^e. — Sportsman,  n.d. 
1809  Next  Nelly  sat  down  on  her  stool. 

And  streamed  it  from  the  cow  ; 
At  milking  she  was  not  a  fool, — 
She  froth'd  the  milk, — /  vow. 

Ma<is,  Spy,  Jul}*  5. 
1824  They  covered  the  types  with  paper. 

Then  pulled. — I  van,  'twas  a  squeezer. 
Woodstock  (\t.)  Observer,  Feb.  24  :  from  The  X.H.  Patriot, 
1839  "Is  it  possible  this  is  you?"  **  1  rather  guess  it  is," 
says  I,  '*  but  /  vunh  I  rant  contrive  who  you  be." — '  Major 
Jack  on  board  a  Whaler,'  Havana  (N.Y.)  Eepublican, 
Aug.  21. 
1849     /  vow  my  holl  slv^er  o'  the  spiles  wouldn't  come  nigh  a  V 

spot. — '  Biglow  Papers,'  Xo.  8. 
1852     Would  my  father  and  nirthtT  [in  Vermont]  allow  any  of 
their  children  to  sjiy  **  Dam  it  "  ?   were  they  ever  allowed 
to    say    *' /    fou' "  ?     Xo. — Bri^haui    Young,    Aug.     15: 
*  Journal  of  Discourses,'  vi.  290. 
1854     /  veow  /    they  kept  snakin'  an'  snakiu'  [the  hoc^]  in  an* 
up  throuiih  the  shuttle,  ji^t  in  a  continual  stream. — X.Y. 
Spirit  of  the  Thnes,  n.d. 
a.l854     **  /  vutn  "  is  just  the  same  in  spirit  as  "  I  vow  "  ;    and 
a  "  diabolical  falsehood  "  is  pertcinly  s^Tionjnnous  with  a 
**  devilish  lie." — Dow,  Juu.,  '  Patent  Sermons,'  iii.  265, 
1858     See  I  tell  you. 
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I  WlBt    (Peooliar  tiie.) 

18dS    /  wjMt  you  ahoold  ghre  me  a  letter  of  reoommeod  to 

Philadelphy,  as  I  ruther  gaeas  I  ahall  go  back  that  way. — 

John  NeaU  '  The  Down-Kastero,'  L  80. 
1839    /  want  you  should  observe,  sir,  that  a  gentleman,  &c. — 

C.  F.  Briggs,  •  Harry  Franco,'  L  106. 
1837     /  watU  the  country  should  know  who  they  are. — John  Q. 

Adams,  House  of  Repr.,  Feb.  9  :  Cong.  Olobe,  p.  263,  App. 
1857  /  wani  the  world  should  see  that. — Knick,  Mag.,  L  18  (July). 
1801     /  want  you  should  happen  down  this  road  in  twenty 

minutes. — Rose  T.  Cooke,  *  Huckleberries,*  p.  180  (Boston). 

lee  ereaoL  It  is  not  certain  that  the  earliest  confections  going 
under  this  name  were  the  same  with  the  delicious  ones  now 
made.  Mrs.  Hamilton  (1855)  seems  to  have  been  mistAken 
in  her  claim.    See  1744. 

1688     All    such    Fruits,    Iced    Creams,    Ac as    the    Season 

afforded.— London  OazcUe,  No.  2383.     (N.E.D.) 

1744  Among  the  rarities  of  which  [the  dessert]  was  composed 
was  some  fine  ice  cream,  which,  with  the  strawberries  cmd 
milk,  eat  [ate]  most  deliciously. — '  Journal  of  Wm.  Black,' 
May  19  :  Penna,  Mag.  of  Hist,  and  Biog.,  ii.  126.  [This 
entertainment  was  given  by  Governor  Thomas  Bladen  at 
Annapolis,  Md.  The  compiler  is  indebted  for  the  citation 
to  Mr.  Albert  Matthews.] 

1769  "  To  make  /ce-Cream."— Receipt  in  Mrs.  Raffald*8  *  English 
Housekeeper  '  (1788).  p.  249.     (N.E.D.) 

1789  The  ice-creams  melt  with  the  room's  excessive  heat. — 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  *  Journey  in  France,'  i.  181.     (N.E.D.) 

179G  Samuel  Richardet  announces  that  *'Tea,  Coffee,  Soupes, 
Jellies,  Ice  Creams,  &c.,"  will  be  supplied  by  him  at  the 
City  Tavern,  Philadelphia.— (Gazette  of  the  U.S.,  April  21. 

1800  Bosse,  French  cook,  at  the  New  Caveau  Hotel,  Phila., 
supplies  **  Ice  Cream  and  other  refreshments." — The 
Aurora,  March  7. 

1806  One  of  the  polls  was  held  in  the  City  of  New  York,  at  a 
place  where  ice-cream  was  sold. — Tne  Balance,  May  13, 
p.  146. 

1819  They  seemed  to  enjoy  the  appearance  which  this  caricature 
of  a  man  made,  holding  a  gla.ss  of  ice  cream  in  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  occasionally  arranging  his  bushy  hair. 
— St.  Louis  Enquirer,  Sept.  16. 

1822  [He  had]  no  bills  to  exchange,  except  a  ragged  note,  which 
he  intended  to  barter  for  an  ice-cream,  a  glass  of  punch,  and 
a  cigar. — Boston  Patriot,  Sept.  7. 

1822  There's  calves  foot  jelly  sister  Bet 

Can  make  £is  well  as  Peter  ; 
And  Ice  cream  I  will  never  get 
For  any  living  creature. 
Pennsylvania  Intelligencer,  Dec.  3  :  from  The  Microscope. 
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be  eream— cotod. 

1829  [Such  was  the  confusion  at  the  Preeident*s  levee]  that  wine 
and  ice  cream  could  not  be  brought  out  to  the  ladies,  and 
tubs  of  punch  were  taken  from  the  lower  story  into  the 
garden,  to  lead  off  the  crowd  from  the  rooms. — Jif om.  Spy, 
April  8  :   from  The  Village  Record, 

1837  Tney  halted  at  a  confectioner* s,  and  called  for  ice-creams. — 
Knick,  Mag.,  ix.  262  (March). 

1844  One  who  cared  as  little  about  the  picturesque  as  a  shovel- 
nosed  shark  for  an  ice  cream. — *  Scribblings  and  Sketches/ 
p.  110. 

1853  Happy  Folks.  A  child  with  a  rattle,  two  lovers  walking 
by  moonlight,  a  gent  imbibing  a  sherry  cobbler,  a  boy 
sucking  new  cider  through  a  straw,  and  two  country  misses 
over  ice-cream. — Daily  Morning  Herald,  St.  Louis,  Feb.  22. 

1855  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  once  told  a  friend  that  she  was 
the  first  person  in  the  U.S.  for  whom  ice  cream  was  made 
[ascribing  the  introduction  of  it  to  a  cook  from  Paris]. — 
Herald  of  Freedom,  Lawrence,  Kfis.,  June  2. 

lee-gorge.     An  accumulation  of  ice  in  a  river. 

1862  [League]  Island  is  below  the  bend  in  the  Delaware,  and 
hence  mainly  out  of  danger  from  ice  gorges. — Mr.  James  W. 
Grimes  of  Iowa,  U.S.  Senate,  June  24 :  Cong.  Globe, 
p.  2896/1. 

1884  An  ice-gorge  forming  in  the  river.... has  smashed.... 
whole  fleets  of  them.— Harper'^  Mag.,  p.  514/2.     (N.E.D.) 

lee^ieee.     A  guard  against  ice. 

1830  A  Itfcdy  on  each  arm  answers  precisely  the  same  purpose 
as  the  "  ice  pieces  '*  on  the  bows  of  a  Greenland  wnaler. — 
N.  Dana,  '  A  Mariner's  Sketches,'  p.  274. 

Idea.     A  drink.     Obsolete. 

1836     **  Let's  take  an  ideer.'^     So  we  walked  to  the  bar,  took  a 

nip,  €Uid  let  the  matter  drop. — '  Col.  Crockett  in  Texas,* 

p.  129. 

niinols  nut.     See  quotation. 

1817  The  pecan,  or  Illinois  nut.  is  a  kind  of  walnut,  but  very 
different  from  all  other  species,  both  in  the  form  and 
texture  of  its  shell,  which  is  so  thin  as  to  be  cracked 
between  the  teeth.— John  Bradbury,  *  Travels,'  p.  261. 

niumlnati.     A  term  applied  to  the  Jacobins,  and  to  the  Jeffer- 
sonians  ;   and,  by  the  latter,  to  the  Princeton  College  people, 
and  to  the  opponents  of  P'reemasonry. 
1798     The  doctrines  of  the  Ilb/minoti.  and  principles  of  Jacobin- 
ism.— Geo.    Washincrton,     '  Writiniis '     (1893),    xiv.     119. 
(N.E.D.) 
1798    The   Illuminati   esteem    all    ecclesiastical    establishments 

erofane,   irreligious,  and   t\Tannical. .  .  .These  Ulnminated 
ave   had    their   founder,    their    Weishaupt,    &c. — Mc^ae, 
Mercury,  Nov.  30. 
1800    The  Scare-crow,  ccdled  the  Illuminati,  was  conjured  up. — 
The  Aurora,  Phila.,  Feb.  20. 
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niaminati— confd. 

1800    The  Episcopal  clergy,  in  union  with  the   lUunUnati  of 

New  England,  exhibit  Aaron  and  Corah  cheek  by  jowl, 

in  confederacy  to  root  out  Christianity. — Id.,  Feb.  22. 
1800    On  good  Friday,  1799,  the  Connecticut  UlumincUi  were 

preaching  up  politics  from  the  pulpit. — I<L,  April  10. 
1800    Tomorrow  we  shall  offer  some  hints  on  the  lUunUnati 

views  in  New-Jersey,  at  the  head  of  which  is  President 

Smith,  of  Princeton  College. — Id.,  April  17. 
1800    The  h3^ocrisy  and  anti-christian  spirit  which  has  long 

characterized  the  New-England  Illuminati. — Id,,  June  7. 
1800    These  are  the  views  of  a  New-England  lUuminatus    [Dr. 

Morse].— /rf.,  Sept.  12. 
1800     See  Pope  Dwioht.— /d.,  Sept.  12. 

lUy.     Mr.  Lowell,  in  apologizing  for  this  adverb,  admits  it  to 
be  contrary  to  good  usage.     The  N.E.D.  furnishes  examples 
1549,  1594,  1681,  &c.     It  is  not  imcommon  in  the  U.S. 
1549     In  Norfolk  [they]  are  as  iUy  handled  as  may  be. — Duke 

of  Somerset  to  Sir  T.  Hoby,  Aug.  24.     (N.E.D.) 
1785     Beauty  is  jealous,  and  illy  bears  the  presence  of  a  rival. 

— Tho.  Jefferson's  *  Writings  '  (1894),  iv.  100. 
1788     [They]  begged  for  money,  which  was  granted  to  them, 

though  they  illy  deserved  it. — Mciss,  Spy,  July  24. 

1796  The  wise  editor  of  the  New  York  Minerva  tUy  bears  to 
have  his  ignoremce  exposed. — TAc  Aurora,  Phila.,  Jan.  4. 

1797  Should  the  reply  be,  we  have  used  [France]  iUy,  and  made 
a  British  treaty,  Scc—CfazeUe  of  the  U,S„  Phila.,  May  2. 

1800  General  Pinckney  has  manifested  a  temper  iUy  suited 
to  the  exalted  station  for  which  he  is  a  ccmdidate. — 
The  Aurora,  Phila.,  Sept.  11. 

1800  Under  the  present  circumstance,  he  thought  tho  gentle- 
man calculated  illy, — Id.,  Dec.  31. 

1802  Women,  who  were  formed  of  the  finer  clay,  are  but  iUy 
qualified  for  the  tumultuous  scenes  of  life. — Tfie  Balance, 
Hudson,  N.Y.,  Jan.  19.  p.  17. 

1803  The  road  is  in  meiny  places  hilly  and  rocky,  in  others  very 
circuitous,  and  illy  accommodated  for  the  ease  or  despatch 
of  a  traveller. — Mass.  Spy,  March  23. 

1807  [The  office  of  supreme  judge  of  the  state  of  New  York  ib] 
illy  rewarded. — The  Balance,  Oct.  27,  p.  341. 

1808  This  illy  accords  with  your  journey  to  the  westward  in 
May. — Tho.  Jefferson  to  Dr.  Wistar,  March  20. 

1821  Mr.  Stilly,  I  fear,  will  consider  the  trouble  of  his  journey, 
and  the  emplojanont  of  his  fine  pencil,  iUy  bestowed  on 
an  Ottamy  of  78. — Thomas  Jefferson  to  Jared  Mansfield, 
Feb.  13.     ["  Otamy  "  occurs  in  Gay's  *  Beggars'  Opera.'] 

1821  Nothing  could  more  illy  correspond  with  the  ideas  we 
had  framed. — H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  *Tour  in  Missouri,* 
p.  34(Lond.). 

1 822  The  drudgery  of  a  comp ting-room  illy  agreed  with  his  ardent 
imagination. . .  .He  concluded  A.'s  turn  of  mind  was  illy 
calculated  for  the  acquirement  of  property. — Mass.  Spy, 
Jan.  2  :    from  The  New-Hampshire  Sentinel. 
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Wf — eontd. 

1824  Qui  capit  iUe  facit  :  which  by  interpretation  signifieth. 
He  doth  tV/.v  face  it,  who  skulketh  behind  a  cape. — yan- 
tucket  Inquirer,  Jan.  5. 

1835  I  am  illy  prepared  to  address  this  most  enlightened  people. 
— *Col.  Crockett's  Tour/  p.  19  (Phila.). 

1840  Such  a  motive  would  comport  Uly  with  the  habits  and 
dispositions  of  the  people. — Mr.  Nathan  F.  Dixon  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  May  13  :   Cong,  Globe,  p.  391. 

1850  Mr.  Hcmimond  of  Md.  said  the  post  office  building  in  Balti- 
more was  so  illy  constructed  as  not  to  protect  more  than 
fifty  persons  from  rain  or  other  storms. — House  of  R., 
Aug.  22:   id.,  p.  1627. 

1852  When  the  spirit  of  persecution  manifests  itself  in  the 
flippancy  of  rhetoric  for  female  insult  and  desecration, 
it  is  time  that  I  forbear  to  hold  my  peace,  lest  the  thunder- 
ing anathemas  of  nations  bom  and  unborn  should  rest 
upon  my  head,  when  the  marrow  of  my  bones  shall  bo 
illy  prepared  to  sustain  the  threatened  blow. — Speech  of 
Brigham  Young  :    The  Millennial  Star,  xiv.  402. 

1854  I  €un  very  illy  prepared  for  vocal  gymnastics  today. — 
Mr.  C.  C.  Clay  of  Ala.,  U.S.  Senate,  July  12  :  Cong.  Globe, 
p.  1704. 

1861  New  Hampshire  paid  nothing,  being  very  sparsely  settled, 
very  poor  in  soil,  and  very  illy  able  to  bear  any  pul  lie 
bui^den. — O.  J.  Victor,  *  Hist,  of  the  Southern  Rebellion,* 
i.  207. 

1863  The  turbulent  and  i//v-informed  of  the  population  would 
do  for  voters  and  soldiers. — Id.,  ii.  63. 

1863  [The  result  was]  owing  to  the  iV/y-prepared  condition  of 
[fort]  Sumter's  armament. — Id.,  ii.  79. 

1889  The  conduct  of  W.  A.  toward  the  appellant  is,  to  say 
the  least,  unkind  and  imgeneroiis.  Such  faithlessness 
illy  accords  with  the  sentiments  of  honor,  justice,  and 
charity,  as  entertained  by  the  broad -breasted  man  of 
sin,  however  it  may  be  regarded  by  pious  moralists  and 
rehgious  zealots. — Opinion  of  \V.  W.  Thayer,  C.J.,  in 
Adfims  V.  Adams,  17th  Oregon  Reports,  p.  253. 

1904  I  dropped  one  of  my  gaimtlets,  a  scarce  article  at  that 
time,  and  one  which  I  could  illy  afford  to  lose. — Claiborne, 
*  Old  Virginia,'  p.  268. 

Immigrant^  Immigrate,  &c. 

1809  Immigrant  is  perhaps  the  only  word,  of  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  U.S.  has  [have]  in  any  way  demanded  the 
addition  to  the  English  language. — Kendall,  *  Travels,' 
ii.  252.     (X.E.D.) 

1821  Immigrate  (of  which  examples  occur  in  1623,  1651.  N.E.D.) 
is  defended  as  an  Americanism  bvDr.  D wight. — '  Travels,' 
iv.  286. 
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ImprOTe.    To  use,  to  employ.    The  canting  phrase,  "  to  improTe 
the  occasion,"  is  still  used  in  some  religious  circles. 

1677  Other  places  adjoining  were  soon  after  seized,  and  tm- 
proved  for  Trading  and  Fishing. — W.  Hubbard,  *  Narrative  * 
(1866),  ii.  71.     (N.E.D.) 

1702  Her  tongue  was  improved  by  a  demon,  to  ei^ress  things 
unknown  to  herself. — Cotton  Mather,  *  Magnalia,*  Book  VL 
(Bartlett). 

1768    The  farm  which  said  Moore  now  improves, — ^Advt.,  Boston- 

Gazette,  Feb.  1. 
1768     A  good  large  convenient  Double  House,  which  has  been 

improved  and  well-accustomed  as  a  Tavern. — Id.,  May  23. 
1770    The  Store  lately  improved  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Loring,  opposite 

the  East  End  of  Faneuil  HalL — Id.,  June  11. 

1773  [Ebenezer  Oliver  sells  Garden  Seeds]  at  his  Shop  (formerly 
improved  by  his  late  Mother  Mrs.  Bethiah  Oliver  deceased). 
— /d.,  Feb.  22. 

1774  I  paid  the  tax  for  a  wood  lot  which  I  never  improved. — 
Newport  Mercury,  May  2. 

1775  Some  of  our  School  lads improved  the  coast  from  Sher- 

bum's  fiUll  down  to  School  Street Their  fathers  before 

*em  had  improved  it  as  a  coast  from  time  inunemoriaL — 
Letter  in  Proceedings  of  the  Mass.  Historical  Society,  1865, 
p.  398.     (N.E.D.) 

1783  Our  meeting-house  has  been  improved  as  a  hospital  by  the 
English,  £ind  afterwards  by  the  French  army. — Petition 
to  the  House  of  Assembly,  Khode  Island,'  June  (Bartlett). 

1790  Dr.  Franklin's  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  word  improve 
are  very  just.  In  Newengland  it  is  made  to  signify 
employ,  use,  occupy.  Thus  our  people  say,  a  building  has 
been  improved  as  a  store ;  a  certain  farm  is  improved 
by  such  a  person ;  and  a  man  has  been  improved  as  a 
physician. — Noah  Webster  in  the  American  Mercury  : 
Mass,  Spy,  Aug.  19. 

1797  [Governor  Samuel  Adams  appointed  Thursday,  May  4,] 
to  be  observed  and  improved  throughout  this  conmion- 
wealth,  for  the  purpose  of  public  fasting  and  prayer. — 
Mass.  Spy,  April  19. 

1801  — ^All  conveniently  situated  for  a  Public  House,  for  which 
it  has  been  improved  for  some  years  past. — Mass.  Spy, 
Oct.  28. 

1802  The  elegance  of  the  house  [the  new  church  at  Dcknbury] 
evinced  to  all  present  that  the  members  gratefully  received 
and  religiously  improved  the  grant  of  a  lottery  which 
enabled  them  to  build  it,  and  dedicate  it  to  the  worship 
of  Ahnighty  God.—*  The  Port  Folio,'  ii.  414  (Phila.). 

1821  Dr.  D wight  quotes  Addison,  Watts,  and  Doddridge : 
adding  that  *'  Englishmen  have  always  used  the  word  in 
the  very  seune  sense  " — ^which  is  an  over-bold  statement. — 
*  Travels,'  iv.  287, 
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Improv0— contd. 

1820  Passages  like  this  sometimes  occur:  "The  house,  while 
improved  by  him,  deteriorated  greatly  in  value.*'  This 
is  something  like  Pckidy's  ''  CKivancing  bcK^kward.**  If 
people  woulS  recollect  that  to  itnprove  is  to  make  better, 
ana  that  the  occupcuicy  of  a  building  does  not  generally 
improve  it,  the  misuse  of  this  word  would  become  lees 
common. — Mass.  Spy,  Jan.  28. 

1855  Go  and  improve  that  farm,  though  I  do  not  deed  it  to  you. 
— Brigham  Young,  June  3  :  '  Journal  of  Discourses,'  ii.  304. 

Improvements.     Cleckrings,  plantings,  and  buildings. 

1684  "  A  very  good  improvemefU  for  a  mill." — Speech  of  the 
Attorney-General  in  the  Lady  Ivy's  case,  JState  TneAa : 
quoted  by  Mr.  Lowell  in  his  Introduction  to  the  *  Biglow 
Papers.' 

1783  The  improvemerUs  of  John  Lower,  lately  deceased,  offered 
for  s€de  by  his  executor. — Maryland  Journal,  Jan.  28. 

1784  Will  be  let,  a  small  Peninsula,  or  Neck,  of  Land There 

are  improvements  on  the  place. — ^Advt.  by  Geo.  Washington, 
id,,  July  20. 

1786    The   improvements   are,    three   Negro-quarters    and    two 

tobacco-houses. — Advt.,  id.,  March  10. 
1817     Land  with  some  improvements  (land  cleared)  is  worth  [in 

Ohio]  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre. — M.  Birkbeck, 

*  Journey  in  America,'  p.  74  (Phila.). 
1817     Fifty  doUeurs  per  acre  for  improved  land  is  spoken  of  fcuni- 

liarly  ;  I  have  been  asked  thirty  for  a  large  tract,  without 

improvements,  on  the  great  Mitimi. — Id.,  p.  93. 
1817     They  begin  to  talk  already  of  selling  their  **  improvements,** 

and  gettmg  still  further  back. — IcL,  p.  138. 
1817     An  elegant  improvement  is  a  cabin  of  rude  logs,  and  a  few 

acres  with  the  trees  cut  down  to  the  height  of  three  feet, 

£ind  surrounded  with  a  worm  fence  or  zigzag  railing. — Id., 

p.  152. 
1817     Opportunities  are  never  wanting  to  purchase  from  the 

Bifcckwoodsmeui  what   ho   calls   his  improvements. — John 

Bradbury,  *  Travels,'  p.  291. 

1829  About  this  period  I  began  to  leam  that  in  America  the 
word  improvement,  which  in  England  means  making  things 
better,  signifies  in  that  country  an  augmentation  in  the 
number  ot  houses  and  people,  and,  above  all,  in  the  amount 
of  the  acres  of  cleared  land. — Basil  Hall,  *  Travels  in  N. 
America,'  i.  153. 

1878  [The  land]  was  common,  an'  we  o^-ned  jist  the  improve- 
ments.^J.  H.  Beadle,  *  Western  Wilds,'  p.  43. 

Indeedy.     A  variant  of  Indeed. 

1856  Is  thy  eyes  opened  ?  Yes,  indtedy,  says  I. — Knick.  Mag., 
xhdii.  620  (Dec.). 
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Indian  eorn.    Maize ;  the  "  mealiea  "  of  Soiith  Africa. 

a.  1621     Better  grain  cannot  be  then  the  Indian  come. — Oaf>t. 

Smith,  *  New  Eng.  Trials,'  261.     (N.E.D.) 
1630    Though  we  have  no  beef  and  mutton,. . .  .otor  Indian  com 

answers   for   alL — ^Winthrop,    *  Letters '    (1825),    i    379. 

(N.E.D.) 
a  1683  Their  diet  is  maize,  or  Indian  com,, . .  .sometimes  beaten 

and  boiled  in  water. — ^W.   Penn,    quoted    in  Watson's 

*  Hist.  Tales  of  N.Y.'  1832,  p.  49. 

1705    The  year  1608  was  the  first  Year  in  which  they  gathered 

Indian  Com  of  their  own  planting. — Beverley,  *  Virginia,' 

p.  18  (Lend.). 
1 774    See  conversation  between  Cfeorge  HE.  and  Tho.  Hntchinson, 

8.V,  Corn. 
1788    The  Indian  com,  called  Maize,  ground  small,  is  preferred 

to  bread  by  many  of  those  who  Bve  in  [South  Carolina]. — 

*  Am.  Museum,'  iii.  333. 

Indian  file.    Single  file. 

1791  [They]  ranged  themselves  in  regular  Indian  file,  the  veteran 
in  the  vcm,  and  the  yoimger  in  the  rear. — ^W.  BartoMn, 

*  Carolina,'  p.  440.     (N.E.D.) 

1811  In  the  formation  of  my  troops,  I  used  a  sin^e  rank,  or 
what  is  called  Indian  file, — ^Report  of  Grov.  W.  H.  Harrison 
to  the  Sec.  of  State,  Nov.  18  :  Mass,  Spy,  July  28. 

1817  Some  gigantic,  tawny  sachem,  who  is  followed  in  Indian 
file  by  the  younger  men. — AncUectic  Mag,,  x.  495  (Dec.). 

1826  They  wcdk  forweird  in  Indian  file,  to  renew  their  "  set." — 
T.  Flint,  *  Recollections,'  p.  25. 

1830  [They]  marched  us  over  gold  pits,  logs,  and  brushes,  in  a 
style  called  Indian  file. — Mass,  Spy,  July  28 :  from  The 
N,  Y,  Commercial  Advertiser 

1833  The  Tunkers  c€ime  out  from  (Sermany  in  1709. . .  .When 
they  were  numerous  at  Ephrata,  they  used  to  make  visits 
of  love  to  those  in  Germantown,  w€klking  one  after  the  other 
in  Indian  file  to  the  number  of  Jforty  to  fifty  persons. — 
Watson,  *  Historic  TaXea  of  Philadelphia,'  pp.  63-54. 

Indian  sugar.    See  quotation. 

1833    Indian  sugar,  as  that  made  from  the  maple- tree  is  called 
at  the  West.— C.  F.  Hoffmann,  *A  Winter  in  the  Far 
West,'  i.  225  (Lend.,  1835). 
Indian  summer.    That  season  of  genial  weather  which  usually 
comes  after  the  first  autumnal  frosts :    corresponding  to 
the   *' latter  spring,"  or  *' All-hallown   smnmer  'of   *1   K. 
Henry  IV.,'   I.   ii.     Mr.  Albert  Matthews,  in  his  valuable 
monograph,  says  that  the  term  **  Indian  summer  "  is  not 
found  in  Webster  (1806),  nor  in  Webster  (1828),  nor  in 
Pickering's  *  Vocabulary  '  (1817). 
1794    While  at  Le  Bceuf,  a  few  miles  from  the  present  city  of 
Erie,   Pa.,   Major  Ebenezer  Denny  made  this  entry  in 
his  Journal,   Oct.    13,   *'  Pleasant  weather.     The  Indian 
summer  here.     Frosty  nights."     (Mr.  Matthews.) 
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tndim  summer — eontd, 

1798  Most  people  supposed  the  Indian  summer  was  approaching 
(a  week  op  fortnight  of  wann  weather,  which  generally 
takes  place  about  the  middle  of  January). — Dr.  Mason  F. 
Cogswell,  June  7,  writing  from  Heutford,  Ct.     (The  same.) 

1817  About  the  beginning  or  middle  of  October,  Indian  summer 
conmiences,  and  is  immediately  known  by  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  atmosphere,  as  it  now  becomes 
hazy,  or  what  they  term  smoky.  —  John  Bradbury, 
•  Travels,'  p.  259.     (The  same.) 

1823     The  Indian  Summer is  caused  by  millions  of  acres, 

for  thousands  of  miles  round,  being  in  a  wide-spreading, 
fl€uning,  smoking  fire ....  WTiy  called  Indian  ?  Because 
these  nres  seem  to  have  originated  with  the  native  tribes. 
[An  elaborate  description  follows,  characterized  by  some 
exaggeration.  A  fire  of  the  magnitude  supposed  would 
sweep  all  the  U.S.,  with  Mexico  and  the  habitable  fraction 
of  Canada.]— -W.  Faux,  *  Memorable  Days.'  p  233. 

1825  This  season  is  called  the  Indian  summer,  and  the  people 
pretend  to  ciscribe  it  to  the  Indian  custom  of  burning  the 
long  grass  of  the  immense  Prairies  in  the  west. — J.  K. 
PaulcUng,  *  John  Bull  in  America,'  p.  185  (Lend.). 

1829  The  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  trees  into  the  misty  veil  of 
Indian  summrr. — T.  Flint,  *  George  ^lason,'  p.  47. 

1833  The  Indian  summer  heat  [has  been]  ahnost  sultry. — C.  F. 
Hoffman,  *  A  Winter  in  tlie  Far  West,'  i.  38. 

1840  It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon,  in  that  most  delightful  of 
all  seasons,  the  **  Indian  Shimmer.'' — *  Lowell  Offering,'  i.  51. 

1849  The  sound  of  the  axe  will  be  heard  in  everj'  direction,  £ind 
the  crash  of  falling  trees  will  attest  the  energy  with  which 
it  is  wielded  ;  find  the  crackling  flame  £ind  ciu*ling  smoke 
make  liuiian  sumtner  for  the  sturdy  laborer  within  his 
clearing.  Ihere  will  he  **  rollings "  every  Thursday, 
and  "  raisings  "  every  Satiu-day. — Mr.  Sawyer  of  Ohio  in 
the  House  of  Hepr.,  JiUi.  10  :    Cong.  Olobe,  p.  80,  App. 

1853  Stanzas  on  the  Indian  Surnvicr. —  Yale  Lit.  Mag,,  xvii. 
277-8. 

***  The  compiler  cannot  close  this  note,  which  might 
have  been  lengthened  tenfold  by  trespassing  on  Mr. 
Matthews's  collection,  without  mentioning  James  R. 
Lowell's  '  Indian-Suinmor  Reverie,'  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pieces  of  word -painting  in  the  language. 

Indignation  meeting.    See  quoti^tions. 

1809  Th>se  indignation  m'cti7igs. . .  .wheTe  men  meet  together 
to  rail  at  public  abuses. — W.  Irving,  *  History  of  N.Y./ 
no  ref.     (Hartlett.) 

1832  Wh^n  it  was  known  that  the  Senate  had  non-concurred 
in  the  app  *intment  of  Mr.  \'an  Biiren  [as  minister  to  Eng- 
land], his  friends  held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  making 
pul'lio  their  indignation  at  this  act ....  Similar  meetings 
were  held  in  various  t  nvns  and  villages. . .  .The  opposition 
gave  the  name  of  '*  indignation  tTue  tings  "to  these  assem- 
blies.—J.  I).  Hammond,**  Hist.  Pol.  Parties,'  ii.  411  (1842). 
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Indignation  meeting — cantd, 

1841     Now  let  [Mr.  Giddings]  put  that  down  in  his  boolc,  and  tell 

it  at  his  **  indigncUion  meetings  *'  when  he  ffoes  home. — 

Mr.  Black  of  Georgia,  House  of  Repr.,  F^.  9 :    Cong, 

Globe,  p.  166,  App.     (See  also  p.  171.) 
1909    Part  of  the  reason,  and  perhiAps  the  main  part,  for  the 

decline  of  the  indignation  meeting  is  to  be  found  in  the 

universal  reach  of  the  newspaper.     Everybody  reads  the 

newspaper,  and  the  newspaper  covers  all  the  ground. — 

N,  r.  Evening  Post,  Nov.  29. 
Indiseipline.     Lack  of  discipline. 
1783    To  venture  upon  a  piece  of  indiscipline,  in  order  to  secure 

a  tolerable  peace. — John  Adams,    *  Works  i'    (1854),   ix. 

617.     (N.E.D.) 
1792    My  former  letters  have  mentioned  the  indiscipline  of  the 

French   armies. — Gouvemeur   Morris    in    Sparks's    '  Ute 

and  Writings  '  (1832),  ii.  176.     (N.E.D.) 
1812    Duke  of  Wellington.     (N.E.D.) 
Inexpressibles,  unmentionablety  fte.     A  euphemism  for  trousers, 

used  ludicrously,  and  traced  to     Peter  Pindar,'    1790: 

N.E.D. 
1801     The  size  of  a  Tiurk's  inexpressibles  is  very  convenient,  and 

much  admired  by  the  fair  sex. — *  The  Fort  Folio,'  L  340 

(Phila.). 
1824    We   thought   about   those    ^*  inexpressibles  **    (Dnncipally 

worn  by  our  wives)  having  been  repaired. — The  Microscope^ 

Albany,  May  29. 
1830    The  man  in  "  Varmount/'  who,  disdaining  all  machinery, 

took  himself  up  by  the  waist  bands  of  his  unimentionabUs. 

— Mass,  Spy,  Jan.  6  :  from  the  N.  Y,  Constellation. 
1830    Underneath  this  frock  [worn  by  Chinese  women  in  Canton] 

was  that  garment  that  has  aa  good  a  claim  to  be  called 

**  ir^xpressible  '*  or  **  unmerUionable  "  ba  the  corresponding 

one  belonging  to  our  sex. — N.  Dana,  *  A  Mariner's  Sketches, 

p.  106. 
1833     My    unmerUionables    were    somewhat    endamaged. — Am, 

Monthly  Mag.,  i.  394  (Aug.). 
1836    The  managers  have  resolved  to  insist  upon  their  wearing 

stockings  and  unmentionables, — Phila.  Public  Ledger,  April  6. 

1836  The  apothecary  then looped  up  the  posterior  crack  in 

the  unmentionablea  with  a  surgeon's  needle. — Id,,  Nov.  2. 

1837  How  could  he  see  about  procuring  himself  a  pair  of  un- 
whisperables  ? — Knick,  Mag.,  ix.  288  (March). 

1842    The  child  was  wrapped  in  white  linen,  and  then  crammed 

into  a  bag  made  of  the  leg  of  a  pair  of  inexpressibles, — 

Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  April  20. 
1842    The  larceny  of  two  vests  and  two  pair  of  inexpressibles. — 

Id.,  April  25. 
1842     She  ran  away,  taking  with  her  simdry  frocks,  capes,  ci^, 

handkerchiefs,  petticoats,  unmentionables,  Ac. — Id.,  May  4. 
1848     Mr.  B.  dressed  himself  in  a  new  bright  blue   coat,  and 

a    pair  of    large    and    showy  unwhisperoibles, — Burton's 

•  Waggeries;  p.  75  (Phila.). 
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Infare.  A  wedding  reception.  The  word  is  not  nnoommon  in 
the  South.     It  ia  of  Scottish  origin.     See  N.E.D. 

Infraet     To  infringe  on,  to  break. 

1798  I  think  every  nation  has  a  right  to  establish  that  form 
of  Government  under  which  it  conceives  it  shall  live  most 
happy :  pro\ided  it  infracts  no  right,  or  is  not  dangerous 
to  others.— Geo.  Washington.  •Writ.'  (1893),  xiv.  127. 
(N.E.D.) 

1838  Mr.  Bynum  hoped  he  was  the  last  man  in  that  House, 
or  out  of  it,  that  would  knowingly  infract  any  rule  of  that 
House. — House  of  Repr.,  Jfin.  24  :  Cong,  Olobe,  p.  77,  App. 

1854  This  bill  will  not  only  infract  the  rights  and  degrade  the 
dignity  of  the  land  States  but,  &c. — ^Ir.  C.  C.  Clay  of 
Alabama.  U.S.  Senate,  July  12  :  id.,  p.  1705. 

1869  I  deny  the  right  of  any  one  to  infract  or  nullify  any  law 
of  the  United  States. — S.  S.  Cox,  *  Eight  Years  in  Congress,* 
p.  96  (1865). 

Injonet.     To  enjoin  ;  to  grant  or  procure  an  injunction. 

1880  Stoddcutis  have  successfully  injuncted  Scribners  from 
taking  fmd  using  subscription  lists  procured  by  [them]. — 
Christian  Advocate,  X.Y.,  March  11. 

1887  Foraker  proposed  to  **  injunct  *'  the  return  of  the  rebel 
flags. — Ohio  StaU  Joiirfial,  Columbus,  Sept.  1.     (N.E.D.) 

Ink-jerker»  Ink-slinger.  A  scribbler,  especially  a  newspaper 
writer. 

1869  And  now  it  was  hinted  that  this  rattle-brained  scribbler, 
this  miserable  ink-jcrker,  was  about  to  become  a  candidate 
for  Congress  from  the  Territory  of  Nevada ! — J.  Ross 
Browne,  *  Apache  Country,'  p.  299  (N.Y.). 

1887  Every  one  on  the  Paris  press  seems  ready.... to  fight 
any  other  ink-slinger  on  the  slightest  provocation. — 
W.  Douglas,  •  DueUing  Days,'  p.  132.     (N.E.D.) 

Inn*holder.  An  innkeeper.  The  word  is  traced  back  to  1464. 
It  is  probably  obsolete  even  in  the  U.S. 

1769  Notice  of  the  death  of  *'  Capt.  Christopher  Turner,  a  noted 
InvJiolder,  very  remarkable  for  keeping  an  excellent 
House  of  Entertainment,  under  the  strictest  Regularity 
and  good  Order." — Boston  Post-boy,  Sept.  11. 

1771  A  Vendue  at  the  house  of  Capt.  David  Goodridge,  Inn- 
holder  in  Fitchburg. — Boston-Gazette,  Oct.  7. 

1772  — At  the  house  of  Mr.  Martin  Kellog,  Inholder  in  Amherst. 
— Mass,  Spy,  June  11. 

1772  Goods  advertised  as  *'  Stolen  out  of  the  house  of  Mr. 
Perrey,  innholder.^^ — Id.,  Nov.  19. 

1775  I  have  with  pleasure  attended  to  the  dry  jokes  you  used 
to  crack  for  the  entertainment  of  your  guests,  when  an 
Innhoider. — Boston-Gazette,  Jan.  9. 

1789  Lieut.  John.  Stowers  is  described  as  ^'Innhoider  in  Wor- 
cester."— Ma^s.  Spy,  Oct.  1. 

1798  Any  person  licensed  as  an  Innhoider,  Tavemkeeper, 
Victualler,  &c. — 'Act  of  Assembly,'  Mass..  June  27, 
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Inn-hoMer — contd, 

1 805    Dialogue  between  an  innholder  and  a  hostler. — T?ie  Balance, 

Nov.  12,  p.  361. 
1810    Deacon  Nathan  Heard,  Innholder   in  Worcester. — Mass^ 

Spy,  June  13. 
1813     The  house  of  Morris  Marcey,  innholder  in  Honest-town, 

so-called,    in    the    South-Eewt    comer    Sturbridge. — Id,, 

June  23. 

Inquiry.     This  word  is  very  frequently  pronounced,  even    by 

persons  in  official  positions,  aa  though  it  were  a  dactyL 
1833  [He]  had  the  misfortune  to  say  tn'quiry,  deciss'ive, 
adver'tiss,  and  diffic'ult. — John  Neal,  *  The  Down-Ectsters,* 
i.  44. 
1883  I  heard  in  America  **  6pponent  *'  and  "  in'quiry/'  and 
very  odd  they  sounded. — E.  A.  Freeman,  'Impressions 
of  the  U.S.,*  p.  78. 

♦*♦  See  also  Appendix  XXV. 

Inside  of.     In  less  time  than  ;  within. 

1877  They  would  pollute  the  society  of  Heaven  inside  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  if  they  went  there. — Boston  Journal,  April  27 
(Bartlett). 

1887  Both  cuiimals  hcui  been  killed  inside  of  five  minutes. — 
Hartford  Courani,  Jan.  13  (Farmer). 

Institution.  An  established  custom.  The  word  weks  much  used 
during  the  long  controversy  about  slavery,  which  was  called 
the  "  peculiar  institution  *  of  the  South.  And  it  is  fre- 
quently used  jocosely  :  see  1854,  1867. 

1788  Preaching  is  a  good  instittttion,  fiuid  is  cbdvancing  rapidly 
towards  perfection. — Am,  Museum,  iii.  171  (March). 

1836  This  question  of  domestic  slavery  is  the  weak  point  in  our 
institutions. — Mr.  James  Buchanan  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
March  10  :   Cong.  Olobe,  p.  222. 

1837  Mr.  Pickens  meant  only  to  say  that  the  tendency  of  the 
institutions  at  the  north  was  to  organize  capitcd,  and  to 
make  labor  tributary  to  it. — House  of  Repr.,  Oct.  11  : 
id.,  p.  217.  App. 

1838  Those  who  advocate  the  surpassing  excellence  of  the 
slave  institutions  of  the  south  nave  taken  a  more  daring 

stand It    is    the   glory    of    otu:   Northern   institutions 

that  they  give  to  ev^ery  man,  poor  fiuid  rich,  high  and  low, 
the  same  fair  play. — Mr.  Naylor  in  Congress  :  The  Jeffer- 
sonian^  Albany,  Juno  2,  p.  125. 

[1838  Lynch  law,  Bowie  knives,  and  gouging,  are  taking  root 
among  us  as  established  institutes  of  society. — Id,,  Sept.  1, 
p.  223] 

1839  Murder  [in  Ireland]  has  become  an  institution. — The 
Times,  Feb.  18.     (N.E.D.) 

1841  I  was  not  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  oxa  rules  protected 
from  discussion  any  institution  whatever. — ^Mr.  Giddings  of 
Ohio,  House  of  Repr.,  Feb.  9  :  Cong,  Olobe,  p.  348,  App. 
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Institution — conuL 

1842  I  have  deplored  these  things,  because  I  thought  their 
tendency  was  to  dispjyrage  the  House,  as  an  institution^ 
in  the  estimation  and  judgment  of  the  country. — Mr.  Allen 
of  Ohio  in  the  Senate,  Jime  10  :  irf,,  p.  610. 

1842  I  have  heard  more  about  disunion,  and  the  downfall  of 
our  instittUiona,  since  I  have  been  on  this  floor,  than  during 
the  whole  of  my  hfe  before. — Mr.  Mason  of  Maryland, 
House  of  Repr.,  July  7  :  trf.,  p.  563,  Appendix. 

1844  The  States  on  the  Mississippi  were  connected  with,  and 
rested  on,  a  naval  power ;  the  Southern  States  on  their 
institulions, — institutions  which  he  hoped  no  fanatical 
spirit  would  ever  have  power  to  disturb, — and  the  Ecistern 
States  on  their  commerce. — Mr.  James  Buchanan  in  the 
Senate,  Miurch  12  :  id.,  p.  372. 

1845  The  institution  of  slavery  is  secured  to  certain  sections 
of  the  confederacy  by  the  federal  constitution. — Mr.  Weller 
of  Ohio,  House  of  R.,  Jan.  9  :  id.,  p.  83,  App. 

1848  My  position  is  this  :  that  slavery  is  an  institution  which 
depends  solely  upon  the  municipal  law  of  the  pl€ice  where 
it  exists. — Mr.  Alex.  H.  Stephens  of  Georgia,  House  of  R. 
Aug.  7  :  id,,  p.  1106,  App. 

1848  Ez  to  the  slaves,  there's  no  confusion 

In  my  idees  consamin*  them. — 
I  think  they  air  an  Institution, 
A  sort  of — yes,  jest  so, — ahem. 

*  Biglow  Papers,'  No.  7. 

1849  There  is  a  doiivcstic  institution  in  the  South,  which  in  some 
sort  insulates  us  from  all  mankind.  The  civilized  world  is 
against  us.  I  know  it ;  I  comprehend  it ;  I  feel  it. — 
Mr.  Hilliard  of  Alabama,  House  of  R.,  Feb.  10  :  Cong. 
Olobe,  p.  105,  App. 

1854  Show  us  a  lady's  bonnet,  and  we'll  tell  you  what  sort  of  an 
institution  she  is. — Olympia  (W.T.)  Pioneer,  April  29. 

1854  Among  all  our  American  institutioths.  there  is  none  better 
befitting  a  great  and  growing  republic  than  the  Straw- 
berry.— Knick.  Mag.,  xliv.  105  (July). 

1854  When  Miss  Ketura  escapes  you  **  on  the  wing,"  slie  won't 
make  you  a  useful  institution,  no  way  you  can  ^  it. — 
Oregon  Weekly  Titties,  Dec.  2. 

1854  I  last  night  visited  my  girl.  We  had  not  been  long  seated 
alone,  when  she  sighed  out.  *'  Mr.  Spriggs,  don't  you 
think  marriage  is  an  institution  /  "  "  It  is  a  great  in- 
stitution indeed,"  said  I. — Id.,  Dec.  9. 

1854  The  old  sea-captain  insisted  on  Bolus's  setting  his  negroes 
free,  and  taking  So. 000  a  piece  for  the  loss.  Bolus's  love 
for  the  "  peculiar  itistitution  "  wouldn't  stand  it. — Baldwin, 
•Flush  Times,'  p.  10. 

1854  The  bar  of  everj'  country  is  in  some  srrt  a  representation 
of  the  character  of  the  people  of  which  it  is  so  important 
an  institution. — Id.,  p.  241. 

1855  Yankees  do  have  a  weakness  for  patent  medicine.  It  is 
one  of  their^eci//iar  institutiotis. —  Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xx.  278. 
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lBStitlltfO]l--con<d. 

1857  Chain-Gang.  There  was  an  addition  of  two  made  to  Hub 
useful  **  institution "  yesterday. — San  Francisco  Call, 
Jan.  27. 

1857  The  Bible  is  an  excellent  institution. — Oregon  Weekly 
Times,  Nov.  7. 

1857  I  never  see  an  old  man,  seated  in  his  great  armchair, 
smoking  his  pipe,  without  regarding  that  same  pq>e  as  an 
institution  which  I  would  hardly  be  willing  to  banish 
entirely  from  the  world. — S.  H.  Hammond,  *  Wild  Northern 
Scenes,*  p.  67. 

1858  — Certain  steamboat  lines  and  other  institutions, — 
Olympia  Pioncfr,  July  23. 

1 860  He  had  for  the  last  few  years  used  a  boy  and  dog  as  fencing 
material ;  he  found  it  **  a  good  institution.** — Knick.  Mag., 
Iv.  415  (April). 

1860  (Dec.)  The  Slave  States  desire  **  to  be  let  alone,  and  per- 
mitted to  manage  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own 
way." — President  Buchanan's  message. 

1860  (Dec.)  The  Republican  party  holds  the  same  opinion, 
with  regard  to  your  "  peculiar  institution"  that  is  held  by 
every  civilized  nation  on  the  globe. — Senator  Wtuie's 
speech  :    O.  J.  Victor,  *  Hist.  SouUiem  Rebellion,'  i  88. 

1860  (Dec.)  Our  platform  repudiates  the  idea  that  we  have 
Buy  right,  or  harbor  tmy  ultimate  intention,  to  invade  or 
interfere  with  your  own  institution  in  your  own  States. — 
The  same  :   id.,  i.  88-9. 

1860  (Dec.)  The  idea  that  the  institution  of  Africcm  slavery 
would  be  made  the  grand  basis  of  a  sectional  organization 
of  the  North  to  rule  the  South,  never  crossed  the  imagina- 
tions [of  the  founders  of  the  Union]. — South  Carolina's 
Address  to  the  Slaveholding  States,     /d,  i.  110. 

1860  (Dec.)  Wlien  it  is  sciid  that  the  institution  exists,  and  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it  in  any  satisfcbctory  way, 
I  can  understand  cuid  appreciate  the  saying. — Mr.  Lincoln's 
speech  at  Peoria,  ID. — Id.,  i.  142. 

1861  (Jan.)  The  Republican  party  holds  that  African  Slavery 
is  a  local  institution,  depending  upon  local  laws, — that  it 
cannot  exist  bej'ond  the  limit  of  the  State  by  virtue  of 
whose  laws  it  is  established.  The  Democratic  party  holds 
that  African  Slavery  is  a  national  institution,  existing 
everj'^vhere  where  it  is  not  prohibited. — Mr.  Stfmton's 
reply  to  Mr.  Reagan  :  id.,  i.  230. 

1861  I've  heard  you  prate  in  Exeter  Hall 

Of  sin  and  slave-poUution  ; 
But  now  I  see  'twas  blarney  all, — 
You  love  '*  the  Institution.** 

Knick.  Mag.,  Iviii.  169  (Aug.). 
1863  Those  wee  little  "affidavits,"  alias  gipsey  hats,  now  so 
much  m  vogue,  are  quite  a  peculiar  and  saucy-looking 
institution,  on  both  those  whom  they  become  and  those 
whom  they  di8fig:iu'e. — Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver, 
Feb.  12. 
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InstKotton — contd. 

1866  [The  New  England  people]  built  a  fence  turound  the  insti- 
tution  [slavery]  as  high  as  Haman's  gallows. — C.  H.  Smith, 
*BmArp/p.  161. 

1867  Mr.  Lincoln  caught  sight  of  some  axes  hanging  up.  Taking 
one  down,  he  said :  **  Gentlemen,  you  may  talk  about 
your  *  Raphael  Repeaters  '  and  *  eleven-inch  Dahlgrens  '  ; 
but  here  is  an  institution  which  I  guess  I  \mderst€uid  better 
than  either  of  you  " — F.  B.  Carpenter,  *  Six  Months  at  the 
White  House,' p.  113. 

1908    See  Hetchel. 

Instruety  Instruetion.  To  instruct  is  to  direct  a  representative 
how  to  vote. 

1828  We  have  too  much  respect  for  the  legislature  of  Kentucky 
to  suppose  that  they  meant  to  bind  the  delegation  by  an 
instruction. — Virginia  Administration  Address:  Richmond 
Whig,  Feb,  16,  p.  1/2. 

1841  Resolved,  That  the  Hon.  Reuel  Williams,  previous  to  his 
election  to  the  Senate  of  the  U.S.,  having  declared  and 
published  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  elected  to  carry  into 
effect  the  will  of  his  constituents,  if  he  is  instructed  what 
that  will  is,  or  resign  his  trust,  we  hereby  instruct  him,  &c. — 
Resolution  of  the  Legislatvu^  of  the  State  of  Maine :  see 
the  Congressional  Globe,  p.  186. 

1841  Instruction  is  the  right  of  a  majority,  petition  that  of  a 
minority,  or  of  a  single  individual. — Mr.  IngersoU  of 
Pennsylvania,  House  of  Repr.,  Jime  9  :   id.,  p.  74,  App. 

1862     Mr.  Tyler was  in  1836  instructed  out  of  the  SencUe, 

having  previously  been  verj'  strongly  sustained  by 
the  [Virginia]  Legislature. — X.Y.  Tribune,  Jan.  22 
(Bartlett). 

Interraly    Interral     Land.       See     quotation     1819;      also     Mr. 

Matthews's  paper  in  *  Publ.  Col.  Soc.  Mass.,'  vi.  137-151. 
1653     Thirty  acors  of  uppland  and  fortie  ncors  of  Entervale  land. 

— Early  Rec.  Lancaster  (Mass.),  27.     (X.E.I).) 
1683     Every  person  that  has  sixty  acres  granted  of  interval  land 

shall  settle  two  inliabitauts  upon  it. — '  History  of  Xorth- 

field,'p.  95.     (X.E.D.) 
1771     The  road  is  tlu*ee  qiuu*tors  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  the 

interval  land  lies  between. — Jolm  Adams,  *  Diarv,'  June  7. 

(X.E.D.) 

1788  A  piece  of  interval,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  measiued 
100  bushels  of  ears  to  the  acre. — Mass.  Spy,  Dec.  11. 

1789  The  first  bottom  or  (Uttrval,  upon  the  creeks,  are  not  (sic) 
equal  to  those  up«  n  the  larger  rivers. — /</.,  Jime  11. 

1789  fVVe  found  this  stream]  meandering  through  extensive 
fine  interval  land^^. — Maryland  Gazette,  Oct.  9. 

1792  In  the  intervale  land  on  Comiectirut  River,  wheat  often 
yields  forty  bii!?he]s  to  the  acre. — Jeremy  Belknap,  *  X'ew 
Hampshire,'  iii.  136. 
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Interral,  Interral  Land — contd, 

1806  "  Two  very  valuable  intervene  Farms  "  in  Vermont,  adver- 
tised for  sale. — T?ie  Repertory,  Boston,  March  29. 

1816  The  bottom  or  trUervcU  land,  upon  the  Ohio  and  great 
rivers  emptying  into  it,  is  by  far  the  best. — Letter  to  the 
Mass.  Spy,  Jan.  10. 

1817  Much  damage  was  sustedned  by  the  destruction  of  mill- 
dams  and  of  crops  on  the  *'  intervales "  in  Otsego  and 
Schoharie  counties. — Boston  Weekly  Messenger,  Aug.  21. 

1818  [This]  is  called,  in  the  colonial  language  of  Uie  country, 
interval  land.—W.  Darby,  *  Tour  to  Detroit.*  p.  59  (1819). 

1819  What  flat  lands  are  in  New-England  called  intervales,  the 
Western  planters  call  bottoms,  or  prairies,  €uid  the  Southern, 
natural  meadows  or  savannahs.  The  intervcUes  between 
pinetracts  and  the  savannahs  are  called  hammocks. — 
Arthur  Singleton,  *  Letters  from  the  South  and  West,' 
p.  110  (Boston,  1824). 

1819  All  the  large  bottoms  or  intervales  are  subject  to  inunda- 
tions.— Letter  from  Ohio,  Boston  Weekly  Messenger,  July  5. 

1821  The  Governor  had  been  informed  that  there  were  very 
fine  meadows,  or  intervcUs,  in  this  township. — ^T.  Dwight, 
•  Travels,*  ii.  98. 

1821  The  word  Interval  is  used  by  me  in  a  sense  altogether 
different  from  that  which  it  has  in  an  English  dictionary. 
Dr.  Belknap  spells  it  Intervale,  and  coi^esses  his  want 
of  authority.  There  is  no  such  word  as  Intervale, — ItL, 
ii.  328.  [The  formation  of  these  meadows  is  discussed, 
pp.  329-331.] 

1822  **  One  hundred  acres  of  rich  Interval  and  Upland,"  on  the 
Nashua  River,  for  sale. — Mass,  Spy,  July  31. 

1825  The  rivers  of  New  England  rarely  fail  to  overflow  the 
**  intervale,'*  or  low  leuids  through  which  they  run,  two  or 
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Inwaidneo.     "The  true  mwardness"  ia  the  real  character  or 

purpose. 
1877    The  true  intoardness  of  the  late  Southern  policy  of  the 
Republican  party. — N.Y.  Tribune,  April  (Century  Diet.). 

1887  How  can  we  trust  any  book  to  show  us  the  true  inuxtrdness 
of  a  man  we  never  set  eyes  on  ? — PcUl  Mall  Qiizette,  July  18. 
(N.E.D.) 

Iron  horse.    The  locomotive  engine. 

1846    The  iron  horse  (the  steam-c€ur)  with  the  wings  of  the  wind, 

his  nostrils  distended  with  flame,  salamander-like  vomiting 

fire  and  smoke. — Mr.  Cathcart  of  Indiana,  House  of  Kepr., 

Feb.  6  :  Cong.  Globe,  p.  323. 
1   18    It  remained  for  practiced  men  to  harness  the  iron  horse 

to  the  car,  and  to  annihilate  time  and  space  by  the  lightning 

Lne  of  news. — Mr.  Bowlin  of  Missouri,  the  same,  March  6  : 

id.,  p.  354,  App. 
1852     Why  shall  your  iron  horse  be  checked  in  his  career  at  the 

great  Father  of  Waters  ? — Mr.  Miller  of  Mo.,  the  same  : 

%d.y  p.  184,  App. 
1854    The  same  progress  has  transferred  our  persons  and  our 

commerce  from  the  horse  and  the  slow  and  dull  creaking 

wagon  to  the  iron  horse  of  the  railroad. — ^Mr.  Elliott  of  Ky., 

the  seune.  May  10  :  id.,  p.  819,  App. 
1860     Away  the  iron  horse  rushes  at  a  tearing  gallop. . .  .luitil 

he  pulls  up  with  a  jerk  on  the  aforesaid  prairie. — Rich' 

mond  Enquirer,  Aug.  24,  p.  3/1. 
1874  I  saw  the  iron  horses  of  the  steam 

Toss  to  the  morning  air  their  plumes  of  smoke. 

Longfellow,  *  Monte  Cassino.*     (N.E.D.) 
Iron-weed.     The  X.  Am.  species  of  Vemonia, 
1819     (Oct.)     Found  iron-weed  all  day,  and  fine  extensive  peach 

orchards. — W.  Faux,   '  Memorable  Days,'  p.   185  (Lend., 

1823). 
1823     Rich  lemd  [in  Missoiu-i]  full  of  irofi-weed,  but  not  so  rank 

as  in  Kentucky. — Jd.,  p.  210. 

1880  And  widely  weaves  the  Iron-Weed 

A  woof  of  purple  dyes. 
John  Hay,  *  Pike  County  Ballads,'  p.  97.  (X.E.D.) 
Irrigate.     To  drink.     Slang. 
1856     He  was  invited  by  the  urbane  proprietor  to  irrigate. — 

G.  H.  Derby,  '  Phcenixiana,'  p.  104. 
o.  1 880.     See  Appendix,  Xo.  XVII. 
Islandist.     An  islander.     Uncommon. 
1795     We  find  that  the  French  islandists  have  in  some  instances 

grossly  ill  used  Americans. — Gazette  of  the   U.S.,  Phila., 

April  16. 
Itemise.     To  enumerate  by  items.     Webster,  1864. 

1881  -^schylus  paints  these  conclusions  with  a  big  brush.... 
Shelley  itemizes  them. — Sidney  Lanier,  *  English  Novel ' 
(1883),  p.  98.     (X.E.D.) 

1888  After  Meyer  had  been  thoroughly  searched,  the  articles 
were  itemized. — Missouri  Republican,  Feb.  22  (Farmer). 
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-ive  aa  a  terminal.     See  quotation  1790. 

1790  The  long  drawling  pronunciation  of  the  termination  -ive 
in  such  words  as  motive,  productive,  has  furnished  our 
brethren  with  a  fund  of  derision. — ^Noah  Webster  in  the 
Am,  Mercury  :  Mass,  Spy,  Sept.  30. 

1843     See  Grit. 

1856  I've  a  fust  rate  reason  for  bein*  sot  and  posityi^e,  and  I 
mean  jest  what  I  say. — PiUnam*s  Mag.,  vi.  191  (Aug.). 

Ivory  for  Ivy.     Eng.  dial.,  N.E.D. 

1770  [They]  found  the  Child  picking  of  Ivory  leaves. — Mass. 
Gazette,  June  4. 


Jaek-ease.    See  quotation. 

1797  [He]  heard  some  one  jump  down  (from  the  top,  as  he  sup' 
posed,  of  the  jack-case)  upon  the  roof  of  the  kitchen. .  . . 
[The  fire]  was  communicated  from  the  eaves  which  are 
over  the  jack-case  to  the  garret. — Gazette  of  the  U.S., 
Phila.,  Jan.  6. 

Jaek-knife.    To  hack. 

1806  [The  cat  was]  subjected  to  the  modus  operandi  of  a  sckilor, 
who  Jacknifed  (€«  he  termed  it)  the  poor  creature  in  several 
places  about  the  head. — Tfie  Balance,  July  22,  p.  228. 

Jack-knife.     To  double  up.     The  term  is  used  in  logging,  when 

two  logs,  jammed  in  the  feishion  of  a  half -open  kmfe,  obstruct 

the  others. 

1897     One  of  their  amusements ....  was  to  throw  stones  tmd  chips 

past  one  another's  heads,  and  raise  a  laugh  at  the  active 

dodging  and  bending  the  body  low,   or  **  jack-knifing  '* 

as  the  men  called  it. — H.  Porter,  *  Campaigning  with  Grant,' 

p.  141.     (N.E.D.) 

Jack-leg.  A  contemptuous  term  applied  to  an  inferior  lawyer, 
and  less  commonly  to  members  of  the  other  professions. 

1839  He  has  charged  us  with  a  wish  to  place  on  this  committee 
a  set  of  jack-kgged,  pettifogging  lawyers, — Mr.  Bynum  of 
N.  Carolina,  House  of  Repr.,  Jan.  -  :  Cong.  Globe,  p.  127, 
App. 

1853  They  had  with  them  a  long-legged  chap,  a  sort-er  jack- leg 
lawyer. — Paxton,  *  A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas,'  p.  137. 

1902  The  Atlanta  jack-leg  lawyer  is  akin  to  the  fanuly. — W.  N. 
Harben,  *  Abner  Daniel.'  p.  16. 

1904  [They]  swallow  every  dose  that's  give  to  'em  from  any 
jack-leg  preacher  that  comes  along.  I  don't  want  no  moss- 
back  to  do  my  tliinkin'  fer  me. — W.  N.  Harben,  *  The 
Georgians,'  p.  69. 
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Jaek-Mormon.  A  *'  Gentile  **  more  or  lees  in  league  with  the 
Mormons. 

1850  Who  was  this  man  Pickett  ?  He  was  a  non-resident,  a 
jcick  Mormon  in  religion,  cmd  a  renegade  Democrat  in 
politics. — Mr.  Leffler  of  Iowa,  House  of  Repr.,  June  27  : 
Cong.  Globe,  p.  822,  A  pp. 

1857  Xo  officer,  if  not  a  Mormon  or  a  jack  Mormon,  can  dwell 
tunong  the  Mormons  without  being  subjected  to  insolence. 
— :Mr.  Morrill  of  Vt.,  the  same,  Feb.  23  :   tV/.,  p.  284,  App. 

1870  Backinstos  continued  a  "  Jack  Mormon  "  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. — J.  H.  Beadle,  *  Life  in  Utah,'  p.  61  (Phila.,  Ac). 

1870  A  slang  name  applied  to  Gentiles  who  favor  the  Mormons. 
—Id.,  p.  130n. 

1870  From  1850  to  1862,  ''  jack-Mormonu^tn''  ruled  at  Wash- 
ington to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  Gentiles  of  Utah 
had  but  httle  help  from  Federal  appointees. — Id.,  p.  197. 

Jack-pot.     A  term  used  in  draw-poker.     X.E.D.,  1895,  1897. 

1902  I  don't  see  why  you  fellers  ort  always  to  be  allowed  to 
rake  in  the  jack-pot. — W.  X.  Harben,  *  Abner  Daniel,'  p.  74. 

1911  Washington,  July  14. — Testimony  about  ''jackpots'*  or 
general  corruption  funds  to  be  used  in  obtaining  votes  of 
legislators,  was  sought  to-day  from  Gov.  Deneen  of  Illi- 
nois, when  he  resumed  the  witness  stand  before  the  Senate 
Lorimer  election  investigating  committee. — X.Y.  Ev,  Post, 
July  17. 

Jaek-rabbit.     The  prairie  hare. 

1870  The  jack-rabhit  is  about  four  times  as  large  as  the  common 
**  cotton-tail,"  and  two  of  them  made  an  ample  meal  for 
our  crowd  of  sixteen. — J.  H.  Beadle,  *  Life  in  Utah,'  p.  222 
(Phila.,  &c.). 

1878  The  only  game  in  most  of  that  region  is  jack-rabbits  and 
sage-hens.^-J.  H.  Beadle,  *  Western  Wilds,'  p.  173. 

1882  The  jack-rabbits  speed  to  their  holes  with  long  ktmgaroo- 
like  hoxmds.—HariJcrs  Mag.,  p.  869.     (X.E.D.) 

Jaek-the-painter.    See  quotation. 

1812  Perhaps  they  will  bum  Xew  York  or  Boston.  If  they 
do,  we  must  bum  the  city  of  London,  not  by  expensive 
fleets  or  congreve  rockets,  but  by  employing  a  hundred 
or  two  Jack  the-paintcrs,  whom  nakedness,  famine,  despera- 
tion, and  hardened  vice,  will  almndantly  furnish  from 
among  themselves. — Tliomas  Jefferson  to  Col.  Duane, 
Aug.  4. 

Jacket,  to  dust  one's.     To  beat,  to  thrash. 

1806  Col.  Smith  will  never  again  way  lay  Cheetham  with  a  large 
club,  to  dust  his  jacket. — The  Balance,  ^larch  18,  p.  82. 

[1807  James  Cheetham,  who  openly  invited  the  French  troops 
to  come  to  New  York,  to  scour  it  of  federalists,  and  **  trim 
the  merchafUs'  jackets.^' — Id.,  April  14,  p.  114.] 

1845  I'll  dust  your  jacket  if  you  do  it  again. — J.  B.  Buckstone, 
•  Green  Bushes.'     (X.E.D.) 
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Jaekioit    To  stick  fast. 

1903  (Cape  Cod.)  Used  of  a  ship  or  of  an  animaL — 'Dialect 
Notes.'  ii.  294. 

Jaded.    Loaded. 

1862    We  descried  a  weOrjaded  individual,  his  face  flushed  with 
anger,  and  jpersonatm^  in  every  way  the  character  of  the 
Captain. — Yale  Lit,  Mag.,  xxviii.  68. 
See  also  Double-jaded. 

Jag.  A  quantity,  a  locbd  ;  later,  a  load  of  drink.  The  word  is 
provincial  in  England,  €uid  occurs  in  the  accounts  of  certain 
churchw£krdens  in  Essex  for  the  year  1696.  See  Notes  and 
Queries,  8  S.  ii.  407,  476. 

1834  As  there  w€is  very  little  money  in  the  country,  the  bank 
bought  a  good  jag  on't  in  Europe. — *  Major  Downing's 
Letters,'  p.  168  (Bartlett). 

1891  A  **  saccharine  jag  "  appears  to  be  the  latest  thing  in  the 
way  of  Yiuikee  intoxication. — Pall  Mall  Oaz„  Sept.  16. 
(N.E.D.) 

*♦*  Mr.  Forrest  Morgan  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  writes  that 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  farmers  spoke 
of  **  taking  a  little  jag  of  wood  to  market  "  ;  cbdding  that 
the  word  was  always  used  of  a  rather  small  load.  {Notes 
and  Queries,  10  S.  viii.  294.) 

Jam.     An  accumulation  of  logs  in  a  river. 

1873  I  saw  a  *'  jam  "  just  above  the  Copperhead  Rapids,  near 
Anoka,  which  was  estimated  as  containing  26,000  logs, 
and  the  loosening  of  a  single  one  freed  the  entire  mass. — 
J.  H.  Beadle,  '  The  Undeveloped  .West,'  p.  719  (Phila.,  &c.). 
See  also  Key-loo. 

Jam  up.     Close  up  ;    completely,  fully.     In  the  1863  example^ 

the  word  is  equivalent  to  **  stunning." 
1826    He  had  been  sitting  for  two  or  three  hours,  **  jam  up,^*  in  a 

back  seat. — John  Neal,  *  Brother  Jonathan,'  ii.  62. 
1826     "  Hold  in  !    or  you're  jam  up,  I  swar,"  cried  out  a  long, 

slabsided  Virginian. — Id,,  ii.  303. 

1836  [Andrew  Jackson]  went  jam  up  for  war  ;  but  the  cabinet 
got  him  down  to  half  heat. — *  Col.  Crockett's  Tour,'  p.  192 
(Phila.). 

1837  I  was  standing  by  the  Doctor  jam  up  to  him. — Bait. 
Comml.  Trariscript,  June  24,  p.  2/4. 

1846  Their  notion  is  that  we  go  jam  up  to  64**  40',  and  the 
Russians  come  jam  dmvn  to  the  same,  leaving  no  place  for 
the  British  b'on  to  put  down  a  paw. — Mr.  Benton  of  Mis- 
souri, U.S.  Senate,  May  22 :    Cong,  Olobe,  p.  862. 

1853  Wiggins' s  tavern  was  a  jam-Mp  house  of  amusement. — 
Daily  Morning  HercUd,  St.  Louis,  May  9. 

1866  Linton  played  his  part  of  the  programme  jam  up. — C.  H. 
Smith,  ^BiU  Arp,'  p.  61. 
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Jamboree.    A  carousal ;  a  "  good  time.** 

1872  There  have  not  been  so  many  dollars  spent  on  any  famboree. 
— Scr%bner*8  Mag,,  iv.  363  (Fanner). 

Jamestown   weed.    The  Datura  stramonium.     The  uneducated 
call  it  Jimson  Weed. 

1687  Lighting  on  a  Herb  called  lames  taum-weed,  they  gathered 
it  —J.  Clayton  in  *  PhU.  Trans..'  xli.  160.     (N.E.D.) 

1705  The  James-Tovm  Weed  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
Coolers  in  the  World.  [Some  Soldiers,  eating  it  in  a 
Salad,]  tum'd  natural  Fools  upon  it  for  several  Days. — 
Beverley,  *  V'irginia,'  ii.  24. 

1718  The  Jamestown  weed  is  excellent  for  curing  bums  and 
assuaging  inflammations  ;  but  taken  inwardly  brings  on  a 
sort  of  drunken  madness. — Lawson*s  *  Carolina,'  p.  78 
(Bartlett). 

1813  — A  preparation  of  the  Jamestoicn  weed^  Datura-Stra- 
monium, invented  by  the  French  in  the  time  of  Robespierre. 
Every  man  of  firmness  carried  it  constantly  in  his  pocket, 
to  fmticipate  the  Guillotine. — Tho.  Jefferson  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Bro\m,  July  14,  from  Monticello. 

1829  A  rank  crop  of  Jamestown  weed  grew  up  within. — J.  P. 
Kennedy,  '  Swallow  Bam,'  p.  159  (X.Y.,  1851). 

1837  [The  boy  died]  from  eating  the  seeds  of  the  Jameston 
weed. — Bait.  Comml.  Transcripty  Sept.  9,  p.  2/1. 

1846  You  are  green  in  bar  hunting,  said  he  to  me, — green  as 
jinson  weed, — but  don't  get  shortwinded  about  it. — 
*  Quarter  Kace  in  Kentucky,'  &c.,  p.  135. 

1855  Crabs,  shrimps,  and  a  species  of  gympson  (Jamestown)  weed' 
-^Kniek,  Mag.,  xlvi.  600  (Dec). 

1876  She  went  to  tho  open  door. . .  .and  looked  out  among  the 
tomato  vines  and  jimpson  weeds  that  constituted  the 
garden. — Mark  Twain,  'Tom  Sawyer,'  p.  18  (Bartlett). 

Japanning.      Badinage.     This  u<e  of  the  word  is  extremely  rare. 

1796  His  dirge  on  the  Emperor  may  bo  accompanied  with  a 
little  japanning  on  Madame  La  Fayette,  for  so  whimsically 
choosing  to  be  imprisoned  with  her  husband. — T?ie  Aurora, 
Phila.,  Aug.  8. 

Jaundley.     Of  the  nature  of  jaundice. 

1805  A  medicine  extremely  useful  for  ciu-ing  Jaundicy  and 
Billions  (sic)  Disorders. — Advt.,  Mass,  Spy,  March  13. 

Jaw-eraeker.     A    long    and    hard    word.     The    X.E.D.    quotes 
Lever's  *  Harry  Lorrequcr,'  1839,  for  Jaw-breaker. 

1840  The  gentleman  had  brought  up  manj^  hard  words,  which  he 
said  he  could  scarcely  spell,  nor  prcnoiuice  them  after  he 
had  spelt  them.  Tiiey  were  in  fact  what  in  \*irginia  they 
termed  "  jawerackers/' — Mr.  Jones  of  Va.,  House  of  Repr., 
April  29  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  367. 
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Jay.    A  country  fellow. 

1639     **  Mr.    Bostock,   madam."     "  Retire,   and   give'^the  jay 

admittance.*'— C!hapman  and  Shirley,   'The  Ball/  ii.  2. 

(N.E.D.) 
1897    Tm  what  they  call  a  jay  at  Harvard,  and  Harvard  don't 

coimt  if  you're  a  jay, — W.  D.  Howells,  *  Landlord  at  the 

Lion's  Hefiid,'  ch.  xxiii. 
1904    I  acknowledge  I  felt  like  a  plumb  jay  from  the  backwoods. 

— W.  N.  Harben,  *  The  Georgians/  p.  189. 

Jayhawker.  A  bandit.  The  name  was  playfully  adopted  by  a 
party  which  started  on  April  5,  1849,  &om  Galeeburg,  IlL, 
for  California.  See  Alex.  Majors,  *  Seventy  Yettrs  on  the 
Frontier,*  ch.  xvii.  (1893).  Some  years  afterwards  it  came 
to  be  used  only  in  a  bad  sense. 

1861  We  are  soldiers,  not  thieves  or  plunderers  or  jayhawkera. — 
Proclamation  of  Gren.  James  Lane,  Oct.  (Bartlett). 

1862  Guess  she  must  a  had  Secesh  beaux. 

And  gone  to  Jayhawker  parties  from  her  youth  up- 
This  bangs  the  Dutch  of  St.  Louis, 
And  they  kin  swear  some. 

Knick.  Mag.,  Hx.  392  (April). 
1862  Then  comes  a  third  party,  who  are  called  Maywalkers  or 
JayhawkerSf  but  more  properly  they  are  buccanners  {sic) 
or  land  pirates  — Brigham  Young,  July  6 :  *  Journal  of 
Discourses/  ix.  320. 
1862  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  party  found  are  a  gang  of 
jayhawkerSj ....  a  part  of  the  jayhawking  bcmd  led  by  Madi- 
son.— Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver,  Aug.  28. 

1864  Deserters  and  Federal  jayhawkers,  as  uiey  are  termed 
(i.e.,  robbers  and  miu'derers)  with  which  the  coimitry  is 
infested. — Gen.  Price's  report,  *  Southern  Hist.  Soc. 
Papers,'  vii.  211  (1879). 

1865  Jay-huwkers,  cut-throats,  and  thieves. — Pail  Mall  Gazette, 
No.  143.     (N.E.D.) 

1867  Found  all  the  settlers  justifying  the  *'  Jayliawkers,"  a  name 
universally  applied  to  Montgomery's  men,  from  the  celerity 
of  their  movements,  and  their  habit  of  suddenly  pouncing 
upon  an  enemy. — A.  1).  Richardson,  *  Beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi/ p.  125.     (N.E.D.) 

1876  Jeff  Thompson,  with  his  few  '' Jayliawkers,''  galloped 
around  the  town  occasionally. — *  Southern  Hist.  Soc. 
Papers/  i.  337. 

1888  AViien  only  a  youth,  ho  was  connected  with  what  is  known 
as  the  jayhawker  war,  that  raged  on  the  borders  of  Kansas 
about  twenty  five  years  since. — St.  Louis  Olobe-Democrat, 
Jan.  20  (Farmer). 

1888  [In  Texas,  down  to  1866,]  Jayhawkers,  bandits,  and  bush- 
whackers had  everything  their  own  way. — Mrs.  Custer, 
*  Tenting  on  the  Plains/  p.  260. 

1893  Every  man  suddenly  discovering  that  somebody  has 
jayJiawked  his  boots  or  his  bkuiket. — Scrtbner'a  Mag., 
xiii.  381. 
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Jealous.     Suspicious.     Sc,  and  Eng.  dial. 

1853  I  am  a  little  jealous  that  EUick  wa'a't  the  ring-leader  on 
*em,  after  all. — *  Turnover :  a  tale  of  N.  Hampshire/ 
p.  56  (Boston). 

Jeans.     A  coarse  axxd  cheap  material  used  for  clothing  by  coimtry- 

men.     The  X.E.D.  gives  Geanes,  1577. 
1743     "Fusti8in   Dimothys,    Jeans,    &c.,"    advertised:     Boston 

Weekly  Messenger,  Aug.  22. 
1786     An  Assortment  of  Goods,  consisting  of  Jeans  ;    jeanets  ; 
satinets  ;  &c.,  advertised  :  Maryland  Journal,  April  14. 

1786  Fustians;  jeans;  thicksets;   denims;   <fcc. — /d.,  May  23. 

1787  Had  on  a  striped  waistcoat,  jean  breeches,  thread  stockings, 
&c. — Runaway  advt.,  7^.,  Sept.  21.'* 

1788  A  spinning  machine  of  80  spindles,  drawing  cotton  suitable 
for  fine  jeans  or  federal  rib.  [Philadelphia  Federal  Pro- 
cession.]— /rf.,  July  15. 

1835  Pantaloons  of  Kentucky  jean,  and  a  broad  brimmed  white 
hat,  <S:o.— Ingraham,  '  The  South  West,'  ii.  175. 

1847  A  gentleman  in  a  Kentucky  jeans  coat  and  a  white  hat. — 
Sol  SinitJi's  '  Theatrical  Adventures,'  p.  47. 

1 848  Picture  to  yoiu^elf  a  lean,  raw  boned  specimen  of  humanity, 
some  6  feet  7  or  8,  without  his  shoes,  loosely  surrounded 
by  a  well-worn  suit  of  "  Kentucky  jeans." — Yale  Lit.  Mag., 
xiii.  231. 

1853  Youths  so  very  green  that  they  had  not  yet  shed  their 
'*  KoUucky  jeafis.^' — '  Captain  Priest.'  p.  60. 

1856  An  elderly  gentleman,  clad  with  a  suit  of  jeans,  arose  and 
came  forward. — K7iick.  Mag.,  xlviii.  103  (July). 

1861  His  wife,  a  round-faced  damsel,  black  as  the  ace  of  spades, 
in  a  full  dress  of  blue  jeajis,  came  up. — fcL,  Ivii.  623  (Jmie). 

a.l870  James  Douglas  Williams  (1808-lSSO)  governor  of 
Indiana  (1876),  a  well  known  stumj)  speaker,  acquired 
popularity  among  the  farmers  by  wearing  blue-jeans 
*'  inexpressibles  "  :  from  wliich  circumstance  he  was 
called  "  Blue- Jeans  Williams.'' 

Jeff.     To  gamble  with  printers'  quadrats. 

1837  We  move  that  the  printers  of  the  U.S.  divide  off  in  halves, 
8md  "  ;V ^  "  to  see  which  shall  go  to  digging  ditches  or 
picking  .stone  coal  for  a  living. — Bait.  Commercial  Tran- 
script, Xov.  7,  p.  2/1. 

1888  He  never  set  any  type  except  in  the  rush  of  the  last  day, 
and  then  he  would  smoueh  all  the  poetry,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  jeff  for  the  solid  takes. — '  Amer.  Humorist'  (Farmer). 

Jell.  To  become  a  jelly.  Early  examples  are  hard  to  find  ; 
but  :Mr.  Fitzedward  Hall  remembers  the  word,  1830-40. 
(X.E.D.) 

1874  She  re-boiled,  re-sugared,  and  re-strained,  but  the  dreadful 
stuff  wouldn't  /t//. — Louisa  M.  Alcott,  'Little  Wives,' 
chap.  V.     (N.E.D.) 
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Jerky.    See  1884. 

1878    A  little  jerky  osaryiDg  ten  passengers. — J.   H.   Beadle. 

•  Western  WOds/  p.  386. 

1884  The  livAliest  travelling  was  by  jerky,  the  ordinary  American 
farm-waggon,  without  springs. — ^W.  Shepherd,  '  Praitie 
Experiences,*  p.  108.     (N.E.D.) 

Jersey.    New  Jersey. 

1770  To  be  sold,  five  years  Time  of  a  likely  active  Jersey  girl. 
— Boston-dazeUe,  May  7. 

1776  The  militia  of  Jersey  had  timely  notice. — ^W.   Gordon, 

*  Hist.  Am.  Revol.,*  ii.  366  (Lond.,  1788). 

1777  Your  authority  in  t?ie  Jerates  is  now  reduced  to  the  small 
circle  which  your  army  occupies. — Letter  to  Lord  Howe : 
Maryland  Journal,  Jan.  26. 

1777  The  violent  depredations  of  the  enemy  in  the  Jersey  state, 
—Id.,  Feb.  26. 

1778  Last  week,  the  Jersey  militia  took  a  Prize,  and  began  to 
unload  her. — Id,,  Jan.  20. 
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Jersey— «m«d. 

1806    Our  Reverend  neighbour  in  law,  to  use  the  Jersey  phrase. 

— The  Repertory,  Boston,  Oct.  10. 
1838     "  A  Jersey  wagon  "  is  described. — *  Harvardiana,'  iv.  210. 
[1806     Similarly  "  Orle.\ns  "  for  New  Orleans. — The  Repertory, 

July   18,  has   "  the  territory  of  Orleans,'^    "  the  Orleans 

legislature."] 

Jersey  Blue.     See  quotation. 

1852  So  weU  were  the  people  of  New  Jersey  known. . .  .in  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  that  the  term  applied 
to  them  was  **  Jersey  Bltie^'*  synonymous  of  truth  and 
fidelity,  and  even  to  this  day  is  the  same  term  applied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  State. — Mr.  Skelton  of  N.J.,  House 
of  Repr.,  Aug.  12  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  967,  App. 

Jesse.     To  give  a  person  jesse  is  to  beat  him,  or  to  scold  him 

violently.     Particular  Jesse   is  Jesse   in  an  aggravated 

form.     The  phrase,  as  will  be  seen,  is  capable  of  variation  ; 

but  "  Jesse  "  is  the  "  jus  et  norma  loquendi." 

1835     If  you  was  to  talk  that  way  to  a  white  man  in  my  coimtry, 

he'd  give  you  first-class  hell. — '  Col.  Crockett's  Tour,'  p.  45 

(Phila.). 

1844  Hail,  Columbia,   "  free  and  equal," 

Lo,  the  Saints,  the  Mormons,  bless  ye  ! 
Felt  thy  glory  most  severely. 
When  Missouri  gave  them  jesse. 

Xauvoo  Xeighbor,  April  17. 

1845  He  turned  on  the  woman  and  gave  her  Jesse. — Cornelius 
Mathews,  *  Writings,'  i.  243. 

1847     [The  devil]  is  afraid  of  me  since  I  last  gave  him  Zachy  over 

upon  Wind-whistle  Island. — Dow,  Jun.,  *  Patent  Sermons/ 

i.  103. 
1847     Sol  cooked  the  liver  jest  to  the  right  pint,   andwe^tv  it 

jessy.^'  Chimkey's  Fiirht.'  p.  133  (Phila.). 
1847     [To   tm   editor.]     Don't    forget   to   gin   the   town   below 

particular  saltpetre. — *  Streaks  of  Squatter  Life,'  p.  31. 
1847     You've  slashed  the  hide  off  'er  that  feller  in  the  lower 

town,  touched  his  raw,  and  rumpled  his  feathers, — that's 

the  way  to  give  him  jessy. — /(/.,  p.  33. 
1847     The  afarr  [affair]  raistd  jessy  in  Xettle  Bottom. — Id.,  p.  59. 

1847  Allen  was  giving  him  jxirticular  jesse. — Id.,  p.  81. 

1848  Now  such  performances  as  this 

Dont  suit  your  uncle  Siah, 
And  if  you  doesn't  print  the  next 
He'll  give  you  Jesscniah. 

To/e  Lit.  Mag.,  xiv.  95. 

1850  She  tuk  off  her  shoe,  and  the  way  a  number  ten  go-to- 
meetin'  brogan  commenced  givin'  a  hoss  particular  Moses 
were  a  caution  to  hoss-flesh. — *  Odd  heaves.'  p.  52'( Phila.). 

1851  Give  him  Jesse,  now,  about  the  bull. — '  Widow  Rugby's 
Husband,'  p.  75. 

1851  I'll  just  gin  my  nigger  Jake  perfect  Israel  when  I  git  home, 
— '  Polly  Peasblossom's  Wedding,'  p.  109. 
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Jesse — carUd. 

1851  ril  give  you  particular  thunder  one  time,  and  then  perhi^ 
you  will  stay  out  of  here. — *  An  Arkanscu  Doctor,'  p.  51. 

1853  The  coons  play  particular  Peter  in  the  corn-fields. — ^Dow, 
Jun.,  *  Patent  Sermons,'  iii.  197. 

1864  Any  one  who  gets  up  a  row  in  our  country,  catches  par- 
ticular fits. —K,  H.  Riley,  *  Puddleford,'  p.  184. 

1855  A  subscriber  requests  us  to  give  that  mongrel  legislature 
**  Hark,  from  the  tombs,'' — Herald  of  Freedom,  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  Axig.  25. 

1857  I  heard  Captain  Blazes  say  this  very  morning,  that  for 
the  future  he'd  be  particular  death  on  all  chaplains. — 
Knick  Mag.,  I.  587  (Dec). 

1857  It  is  represented  that  a  great  many  people  from  Salt 
Lake  have  been  met,  and  they  all  say  the  Mormons  are 
going  to  give  us  Jessie. — St.  Louis  Republican,  n.d.  (Bcutlett). 

1860  Show  them that  you  have  the  ability  still  to  give  them 

"  Jesse.'* — Richmond  Enquirer,  Nov.  2,  p.  1/5. 

1861  The  overseer  charged  the  driver  to  give  him  particular 
hell. — Oregon  Argus,  Jan.  19. 

1863  Wherever  we  go  [after  vaccination]  we  are  sure  to  catch 
Jesse  on  our  sore  arm. — Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver, 
April  2. 

Jibe.     See  Gibe. 

Jig  (the)  is  up.    All  is  over. 

1777     Mr.  John  Miller  came  in  and  said,  "  Th^  jig  is  over  with 

us." . . .  .Good  news  to  hear  the  Tories  crying  out,  **  The 

jig  is  over." — Maryland  Journal,  June  17. 
1800  .  As  tho  Baltimore  paper  says,  **  TheJigg's  up,  Pcwidy." 

The  Baltimore  American  humourously  observes,  that  the 

Federal  Jigg  is  up. — The  Aurora,  Phila.,  Dec.  17. 
1848     I  know'd  the  jig  was  up, — Jones,   *  Sketches  of  Travel,' 

p.  14  (Farmer). 
1 848     I'm  satisfied  the  jig  is  up  with  us. — *  Major  Jack  Downing,' 

p.  310. 
1866     If  one  of  us  happens  to  speak  a  word,  the  jig  is  up. — Seba 

Smith,  *  'Way  Down  East,'  p.  206. 
1869     Our  homes  are  desolate,  our  friends  are  dead.     Behold, 

the  jig  is  up  :    let  us  die. — Mark  Twain,  *  New  Pilgrim's 

Progress,'  chap.  ix. 

JIgamaree.    A  femtastical  contrivance. 

1 824  "  O  the  wonderation,  what  a  nation  sight  of  jiggcrmarees  /  '* 
'*  Yes,  faith,"  quoth  Ned,  "  cmd  as  thick  as  seven  bimible- 
bees  on  a  punkin  blow." — Old  Colony  Memorial  (Ply- 
mouth), March  6. 

1844  Mary  was  sewin'  something  mighty  fine,  with  ruffles  and 
jigaiiiarces  all  cwoimd  it. — •*  Major  Jones's  Courtship ' 
(Bartlott). 

1848  I  axed  the  captain  what  sort  of  a  gigamarec  he  had  got 
up  thar  for  a  flag. — Major  Jones,  *  Sketches  of  Travel/ 
p.  156. 
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Jig-iaw. 

1873  With  resp>ect  to  jig-saws,  the  band  saw  and  dupUcating 
machines  have  driven  most  of  them  out  of  use. — J.  Richards, 

•  Wood-Working  Factories,'  p.  128.     (X.E.D.) 

Jimber-Jawed.    See  quotations. 

1834  Some  pushed  out  the  under  jaw,  hke  a  person  who  (to  use 
a  Southern  term)  is  jimber-jawed. — *  The  Kentuckitin  in 
New  York.M.  195  (X.Y.). 

1848-60  Gimbal-jatced  or  jwiber- jawed,  whose  lower  jaw  is  loose 
and  projecting  (Bartlett). 

1890     Word  used  in  Philadelphia.—'  Dialect  Xotes,'  i.  74. 

Jim-^rOW  ears.     See  quotations. 

1900  In  many  Southern  states  there  are  laws  compelling  the 
railroad  companies  to  run  on  their  trains  separate  cars 
for  colored  people, ...  .which  are  called  ''Jim-Crow'* 
cars. — Morniug  Leader,  Dec.  19.     (X.E.D.) 

1906  There  were  no  ''Jim  Crow''  cars,  no  sleepers,  and  no 
smokers  [on  the  **  Underground  Railroad  "]. — B.  Washing- 
ton, *  Life  of  Fred.  Douglass,'  p.  159. 

1910  Washington,  May  31. — An  attempt  to  get  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  pass  on  the  authority  of 
common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  make 
**  Jim  Crow  "  regulations,  met  with  failure  to-day  when  the 
court  dismissed  the  so-called  Chiles  appeal. — X.  F.  Evening 
Post,  June  2. 

Job  out.     To  put  out  (an  eye). 

1844     He  had  "  jobbed  out  *'  the  eye  of  one  gentleman. — *  Martin 

Chuzzlewit,'  chap,  xxxiii.     (X.E.D.) 
1846     I-et  the  yoimg  Samson  of  the  West  beware  that  he  is 

not ....  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  PliiHstines,  and 

his  eyes  jobbed  out. — Mr.  McClernand  of  Illinois,  House  of 

Repr.,  June  16  :   Co7ig.  Globe,  p.  983. 

Job*S  turkey.     Usually  a  sjTabol  of  poverty.     But  see  1824. 

1824  We  have  seen  fit  to  say  **  the  patience  of  Job's  turkey,'' 
instead  of  the  common  plirase.  "as  patient  as  Job."  And 
so  it  must  go  for  this  time  at  any  rate.  *T would  worry 
out  the  patience  of  Job's  turkey/  to  be  picked  and  pillaged 
from  in  this  way. — The  Microscope,  Slay  22  :  from  the 
Troy  Senfiiu:!. 

[1839  All  the  honest  people  ho  ever  knew  were  as  poor  as  Kifig 
David's  gosIhhjs.—H.  M.  Bird.  '  Robin  Day,'  ii.  39  (Pliila.).] 

1843  He's  as  poor  as  Job's  drkey,  if  it  wan't  for  that  powerful 
salliu-y  the  trustees  give  him. — R.  Carlton,  '  The  Xew 
Purchiise,'  ii.  85. 

1848  Thev  must  be  as  old  and  tousrh  as  Job's  turkey. — C.  W. 
Webber,  '  Old  Hicks  the  Guide.'  p.  49  (X.Y.). 

1852  We  are  as  poor  as  the  turkey  of  Job,  and  I  don't  know  when 
I've  seed  the  coloiur  of  anv  one's  brand  v. — C.  H-  Wiley, 

*  Life  in  the  South,'  p.  17  (Pliila.). 
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Job's  turkey— contd. 

1866     Why  are  we  all,  now,  poor  <m  Job's  turkeys  f — W.  G.  Sixnms, 

•Eutaw/p.  44(N.Y.). 
[1866    I  should  rather  be  cm  poor  as  Job's  cat  all  the  dajrs  of  my 

Ufe.— Seba  Smith,  *  'Way  Down  East,'  p.  184.] 
1872    But  laws  !  don't  I  remember  when  he  was  poarer  Jkor  Job's 

turkey  f — E.  Eggleston,  *  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,'  p.  22. 
Joekey-stielL     See  quotation. 
1888     [In  driving  a  prairie  schooner,]  a  small  hickory  stick, 

about  five  feet  long,  called  the  jockey-stick,  not  unlike  a 

rake-handle,  is  stretched  between  a  pilot  [mule]  and  his 

mate. — Mrs.  Custer,  *  Tenting  on  the  Plains,'  p.  362. 
Jo-fired.     A  variant  of  All-fibed,  q,v, 
1824     Whate'er  joe  fir'd  racket  they  keep  up. — Woodstock  (Vt) 

Observer,  Feb.  24. 

1833  He  is  a  jo-fired  horse  for  all  that. — ^Elmwood,  '  A  Yankee 
among  the  Nullifiers,'  p.  29. 

1834  It's  jo- fired  hard,  though,  I'll  be  hanged  if  it  aint. — 
VermorU  Free  Press,  July  19  :  from  the  N,  Y.  Constellation. 

1835  I  have  lately  found  out  a  most  Jo- fired  discovery. — D.  P. 
Thompson,  *  Adventures  of  Timothy  Pe€«50ck,'  p.  168. 

1848  He  always  know'd  B.  was  a  jo-fired  fool,  but  he  didn't 
want  him  carried  off  for  all  that. — *  Stray  Subjects,'  p.  60. 

Jo.  Johnson  cap.     See  quotation. 

1857  [When  I  was  a  boy,]  my  sisters  would  make  me  what  was 
called  a  Jo.  Johnson  cap  for  winter. — Brigham  Young, 
Aug.  2  :   *  Journal  of  Discourses,'  v.  97. 

Johannes  or  Joe.     A  gold  coin  of  Portugal,  worth  about  eight 
dollars.     See  also  Half- Joe. 

1762  A  Johannes  or  Gold  Coin  of  Portugfd  shall  not  weiffh  lees 
than  Eighteen  Pennyweight  ten  Grains,  an  Half  Johannes 
not  less  than  Nine  Pennyweights  and  five  Grains. — ^Act 
of  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  Mass. :  Boston  Ev.  Postf 
March  16. 

1765  Into  the  L . . . .  rs  hands  [full]  m€uiy  a  Jo 

We've  slily  put,  that  so  their  tongues  might  go. 

Id.,  Oct.  14. 

1765  Be   it   enacted, that   one  guinea  shall  be  valued  at 

Twenty-eight  shillings, ....  a  Double  Johannes  or  gold  coin 
of  Portygal ....  at  four  poimds  sixteen  shillings. — *  New 
Hampshire  Prov.  Papers,'  vii.  77.     (N.E.D.) 

1766  Lost,  a  green  worsted  Purse,  with  a  Johannes,  some 
Dollars,  &(.,  in  it. — Advt.,  Mass.  Gazette,  Feb.  6. 

1769     Tlie  man  missed  a  Joliannes,  four  half  Johannes,  and  two 

lirtlf  Pistereens. — Boston  News-Letter,  March  23,  SuppL 
1784     There  will  be  taught  privately,  for  Orve  Half  Johannes,  a 

late    in\entecl    system    of    the    Short    Hand. — Virginia 

Journaly  Dec.   16. 
1788     One  vessel,  after  being  detained,  was  released,  the  Captain 

paying  27  joes. — Maryland  Journal,  March  25. 
1788     A  considerable  number  of  base  Johannes  have  lately  been 

brought  [to  l*hiladelphia]  from  the  state  of  MasseK^husetta. 

'^Mass.  Spy,  July  3, 
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Johannes  or  Joe — contd.  '} 

1789     Should  it  rain  millions  of  joes  into  your  chimnics,  on  your 

present  system  of  expenses  you  would  still  have  no  money. 

—Am.  Museum,  v.  263  (Dec.  14). 
1791     If  he  has  nothing  but  Johannes,  he  will  often  fall  among 

those  where  he  can  make  use  of  them. — Mass,  Spy,  April  28. 
1797     My  mate  having  32  joes  in  his  chest,  they  forcibly  took 

that  also. — QazeUe  of  the  U.S.,  Phila.,  April  7. 
1825     She  is  coming  this  way ;   joes  to  coppers,  that  she  speaks 

to  me. — John  Neal,  *  Brother  Jonathan,'  ii.  337. 
1827     Two  yoxmg  men  found  hid  in  the  earth  a  number  of  gold 

coins,  consisting  of  joes,  half  joes,  &c.,  such  as  were  in 

circulation  among  the  French  soldiers  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary war. — Corr.  from  Lj^ichburg,  Va.  :     Mass,  Spy, 

May  23. 
1870    Jo  is  a  Portuguese  coin  of  eight  dollars,  common  in  this 

country  at  one  period. — G.   T.   Curtis,    *  Life  of  Daniel 

Webster,'  L  586  n. 
Johnny,  John.    A  Chinaman. 
1857     He  knows.     He's  seed  the  Johnnies  goin'  into  that  there 

doorway    next    block. — Thomas    B.    Gunn,    *  New    York 

Boarding  Houses,'  p.  275. 
1873     I  passed  out  of  the  Chinese  theatre,   with  a  lady  and 

two  children.     We  had  to  walk  through  a  crowd  of  Johns. 

— Charles  Nordhoff,  *  California,'  p.  So. 
1878    The  melancholy   "  Johns,''   with  glazed  caps  and  black 

pig-tails,    [looked]   Uke   a   lot   of   half-drowned   crows. — 

J.  H.  Beadle,  *  Western  Wilds,'  p.  401. 
Johnny,  Johnny  Reb.  A  Confederate  soldier. 
1867     There  lay  one  of  the  enemy,  dead,  with  liis  gim  cocked 

ready  to  tire  at  his  Johnny  ;   but  another  Johnny  was  too 

quick  for  him. — J.  M.  Crawford,   *  Mosby  ,and  his  Men,' 

p.  223. 
1867     Temptations  against  which  the  most  obdurate  of  Johnnies 

'vas  not  proof. — W.  L.  Goss,  *  A  Soldier's  Story,'  p.  34. 
1876     He  had  his  pistol  out  on  any  occasion  while  dealing  with 

the  majority  of  the   '"Johnnies.^' — 'Southern  Hist.   Soc. 

Papers,'  i.  264. 
1885     By   the   Widow   Perkins    (said   another),    if   Johnny   Rcb 

hasn't  taken  their  rudders  away,  and  sent  them  adrift. — 

Adinirad  Porter,  *  Incidents  of  the  Civil  War,'  p.  170. 

Johnny-cake.     Originally  Joumey-cake.     See  quot.  1S4S,  1S49. 
1775     [Kice]   is....  only   lit   for   puddings, ....  or   to   make   the 
wafer-like     bread     called     jounicy-cakcs     in     Carolina. — 
B.  Romans,  *  Florida.'  p.  125.     (N.E.D.) 
1793  Some  talk  of  Hoe  ..  ake,  fair  Virginias  pride  ; 

Rich  J vhnny-cake  this  mouth  has  uiteii  try'd  ; 
Both  please  me  well,  their  virtues  inu.h  the  same, 
AUke  their  fabric,  as  allied  their  fame. 

Joel  Barlow,  '  Tho  Hasty  Pudding.'  p.  8  (1815). 
1823     To  the  lovers  of  Jonny-cake,  and  to  the  sons  of  swate 
Ireland,  this  must  be  cheering  news. — Mass.  Spy,  Oct.  29. 
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Johnny-cake — contd. 

1824  And  all  at  Washington  now  resident. 

From  shoe-blacks  quite  up  to  the  President, 
As  well  the  leaders  as  the  led. 
Would  lack  e*en  Johnny-cake  for  bread. 
*  New  England  Farmer's  Boy  ' :  New  Yecur's  Address. 

1832  The  fire  is  made  for  tea,  and  the  fresh  journey  cake  baked 
before  the  fire.— Watson,  *  Hist.  Tales  of  N.Y.,'  p.  65. 

1834  A  Johnnie  cake, — [a]  sonsie  fellow. 

That  swam  in  butter  warm  and  yellow. 

Vermont  Free  Press,  Oct.  4. 

1 836  The  real  name  is  Journey  cake  ;  that  is,  cake  made  in  haste 
for  a  journey.  Johnny  cake  !  We  might  as  well  call  it 
Tommy  or  Pelatiah  cake  ! — ^Phila.  Public  Ledger,  May  21. 

1840  America  will  shrink  b£u;k  to  the  primevfd  simplicity  of 
Johny-cakes  and  sour-krout. — Daily  Pennant,  St.  Louis, 
April  22. 

1840  Connec  t icut,  to  frogs  once  fatal. 

Is  the  state  I  caU  my  natal. 
Which  most  of  other  States  siupftsses 
In  pumpkins, — johnny  cakes, — molasses. 

Entry  in  a  hotel  register  :  *  Buckingham,  E.  and  W.  States,' 

ii.  162. 

1847  Then  came  the  fiao  meal  Indian  Johnny-cake,  mixed  with 
cream,  eggs,  and  sugar,  and  forming,  when  rightly  made, 
perhaps  the  most  delectable  esculent  of  the  bread  kind 
that  ever  gratified  an  epicure's  palate. — ^D.  P.  Thompson, 
*  J^ocke  Amsden,'  p.  22. 

1847  In  the  morning,  a  buckeye  backlog  and  hickory  forestick 
resting  on  stone  and  irons,  with  a  Johnny-cake  on  a  clean 
ash-board  set  before  it  to  bake. — Drake,  *  Pioneer  Life  in 
Kentucky,'  p.  107  (Cincinn.,  1870). 

1847  Father  piu*ehased  a  piece  of  '^^  johnny-cake'^  as  large  as 
liis  two  hands,  for  which  he  paid  one  and  sixpence,  or 
twenty-five  cents. — Id,,  p.  12. 

1848  Corn-meal,  poimded  in  a  wooden  mortar,  or  ground  in  a 
haudniill  of  steel,  supplied  the  place  of  fiour....The 
tlouLrh,  wlien  properly  prepared,  was  spre^  upon  a  piece 
of  sha\  ed  clapboard  from  three  to  four  inches  wide,  and 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  long,  and  baked  upon  the 
hearth.  WJieu  both  sides  were  perfectly  done,  it  was 
called  jonrnnj-cakc  or  Johnny-cake,  A  joiu*ney-cake 
board  w  as  an  indispensable  implement  of  frontier  cooking. 
Jo}i)i)v/-cakc  and  pone  were  the  only  varieties  of  bread  used 
anionu'  the  early  frontier  settlements  for  breakfast  €ind 
dinner.  .  .  .When  milk  was  not  plenty,  the  lack  was  sup- 
plied by  the  substantial  dish  of  honunony,  or  pounded 
corn  thoroughly  boiled. — Monette,  '  History  of  the  Miss. 
Valley,'  ii.  8  (N.Y.). 
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Johimy-eake— cofiicf. 

1848  Sure  there*  U  be  a  new  creation  ; 
Sure  there  won't  be  no  starvation  ; 

Spirit-cdding  ;  heart  up-moving  ; 
Life-reviving ;   health-impro\'ing ; 

New  ideal 

Super-Real 
Indickn  Johnny-cake. 

Knick.  Mag.,  xxxi.  225  (March). 

1849  Constituents  of  Johnny  Cake.  Three  teacup fuls  of  cor:i 
meal ;  one  of  wheat  flour  ;  two  of  milk  ;  one  of  cream  ; 
one  or  two  eggs  ;  one  t^aspoonful  of  salferatus  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  and  half  a  teaspoouf'il  of  salt.  Girls,  hurry- 
up  breakfast. — Frontier  Guardian,  July  25. 

1S53  [They  are]  like  the  young  man  in  Xiuivo<\  who  sat  down 
to  breakfast  from  a  Johnny  cake  alone. — Brigham  Young, 
Dec.  5  :   *  Journal  of  Discoiu^es,'  i.  337. 

1856  Do  you  eat  johnnycake  ?  'cause  if  you  don't  I'll  cut  some 
wheat  bread. — *  Widow  Bedott  Papers,'  No.  7. 

Johnny-] ump-up.      A  name  given  to  certain  flowers.     In  Aroo- 
stook, Maine,  the  pansy.     ('  Dialect  Xotes,'  iii.  413.) 

1858  You  stand  here,  and  with  smiling  faces  spend  $60,000.  a 
year  for  morning- glories  and  johnny  jump-tips. — Mr. 
Marshall  of  Kentuckv,  House  of  Repr.,  ^lav  19  :  Cofig. 
Globe,  p.  2244. 

1908  I  used  to  call  'em  Johnny-jtunp-upf,  till  Henrietta  told 
me  that  their  right  name  wjvs  daffydil.  But  Johnny- 
jump-up  suits  *em  best,  for  it  kind  o'  tells  h:>u-  they  come 
up  in  the  spring. — '  Aimt  Jane  of  Kentucky.'  p.  274. 

Johnny  Neweome.     A  new-comer  in  the  oil  regions. 

1865  The  Johnny  Xtwcom.es  had  to  fiirht  their  way  to  the  bar, 
and  deposit  7oc.  for  the  bit  of  Itlue  paste-board. — Bone, 
*  Petroleimi  and  Petroleum  Wells,'  p.  24  (PJiila.). 

Joint.     An  imlicensed  drinking  place  ;   also  an  opiiun  den. 

1883     I  have  smoked  opium  in  everv  ioint  in  America. — Harper's 

Mag.,  p.  945.      (X.E.I ).) 
1899     There  were  from  sixty  to  eighty"  jdnts  "  {i.c.^  illicit  hquor 

places)  in  the  citv. — Howntree  and  Shenvell,  '  Temperance 

Problem.'  p.  197!     (X.E.D.) 

1909  Scouts  were  sent  [from  Kansas  City,  Kas.]  into  every 
"  joint  "  in  the  coimtv  to  gather  evidence. — A'.  Y.  Kr.  Post. 
Jan.  28. 

Joke.     See  quotation.     Obsolete. 

1833  They  used  to  have  a  play  at  the  time  of  the  fairs,  called 
**  throwing  at  the  /oAv."  A  leather  cylinder,  not  luilike 
a  high  candlestick,  was  placed  on  the  grL>iind  over  a  hole. 
The  adventiu*ers  placed  their  c«.'P]^ers  .'ii  tlie  t<^p  of  the 
joke,  then  retired  to  a  distance  and  to«.'d  a  stirk  at  it. — ■ 
Watson,  '  Historic  Tales  oi  Philadelphia,*  p.  152. 
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Jonathan.    The  American  people :    a  word  corresponding    to 
John  Bull.     See  also  Brother  Jonathan. 

1816  John  didn't  mind,  but  took  our  ships. 

And  kidnapp'd  our  true  sedlors. 
And  Jonathan  resolved  to  play 
The  d — 1  among  the  whalers, 

Analectic  Mag,,  vii.  311  (April). 

1818  The  President'!  lady  [Mrs.  Monroe]  visits  no  one.  This  is 
very  proper ;  but  Jonathan's  wife  does  not  hke  it ;  she 
wants  a  gossiping  visit  or  two. — Mass,  Spy,  May  13. 

1837  John  Bull  has  been  at  his  ease,  while  Jonatfian  has  been  in 
trouble. — Mr.  Niles  of  Conn.,  U.S.  Senate,  Sept.  23 : 
Congressional  Globe,  p.  194,  App, 

1841  The  English  Privy  Coimcil  would  say,  Grod  grcuit  that  this 
man  may  remain  here  as  Jonatfian's  minister  till  the  end  of 
time  ;  we  may  be  sure  he  never  will  know  any  thing  of 
our  real  intentions.— John  Q.  Adams,  House  of  Repr., 
Sept.  4  :  id.,  p.  434,  App. 

1846  Jonathan  was  hard  to  provoke ;  but  when  once  you  did 
get  him  up,  he  remained  at  a  dead  white  heat  for  a  long 
while. — Mr.  Root  of  Ohio,  the  same,  Dec.  24  :  id.,  p.  86. 

1848  Jonathan  is  declared  to  be  in  his  right  in  supporting  his 
diplomatic  agents  like  private  gentlemen. — Mr.  Ingersoll  of 
Pa.,  the  same,  Jime  30  :  trf.,  p.  818,  App. 

1850  Jonathan,  sir,  is  said  to  be  an  In-di-vid-u-al  not  only  re- 
markably qualified  for  attending  to  his  own  business,  but 
who  has  a  penchant  for  looking  a  little  into  the  business  of 
his  neighbors. — Mr.  Calvin  of  Pa.,  the  same.  May  15: 
id.,  p.  611,  App. 
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Joteplms.     A  gold  coin  of  Portugal  ( ?). 

1770    A  set  of  Instruments  for  easting,  sUunping,  and  inilling 
Josephusee  of  1756,  1760,  and  1763,  [has  been  found]. — 
Boston  Evening  Post,  Oct.  29. 
Joih.     To  tease.     A  college  word  :    *  DicJect  Notes,*  ii.  44. 

1891     Oh  go  away 1  fear  you  are  joshing  me. — Century  Mag,, 

p.  63.  (X.E.D.) 
Joshua.  This  word  is  commonly  pronounced  Josh-away,  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  bad  teaching  in  Sunday  Schools.  A  curious 
parallel  is  found  in  the  name  of  Nashua,  New  Hampshire ; 
for  the  present  writer  remembers  a  railway  conductor,  in 
1875,  when  the  train  stopped  there,  shouting  out,  "  Nash- 
away  !  Nash-away  !  " 
Jonnee.    To  shake. 

1833  Mind  how  ye  jounce  that  air  chist  about !  Have  to  pay  for 
all  ye  break. --nJohn  Neal,  *  The  Down-Easters,*  i.  14. 

1838  Every  time  [the  basket]  knocks  agin  the  house,  it  jounces 
my  life  out. -—Caroline  Oilman,  *  Recollections  of  a  Southern 
Matron,*  p.  43.     [For  a  fuller  citation,  see  Nation.] 

a.  1854  If  man  causes  everj^thing  down  here  to  hobble,  hitch, 
grate,  jerk,  jounce,  and  joggle  along,  up  thar  all  glides  on 
as  "  slick  *'  as  goose-grease. — Dow,  Jun.,  *  Patent  Sermons,' 
iv.  70. 

1910  Nearer  shore  is  a  longer,  narrower  raft,  supported  by  two 
cigar-shaped  wind-bags  looking  like  smaller  editions  of  the 
Zeppelin  airship.  A  favorite  diversion  is  to  rock  this  raft 
violently  from  side  to  side  till  most  of  the  occupants  slide 
off.  Last  Sunday  the  raft  was  jounced  about  so  severely 
that  it  broke  its  anchorages. — A'.  Y.  Ev.  Pofft,  Aug.  4. 

Joy-ride.     A  ride  at  break-neck  speed.     Modem. 

1909  About  midnight  he  took  the  engine  out  on  the  main  track, 
and  had  a  wild  *'  joy-ride  J" — AM'.  Ev.  Post.  Nov.  25. 

1910  Richard  Sage,  a  seventeen-year-old  chauffeur,  was  con- 
xncted  of  man-slauchter  in  tlie  second  degree  while  on 
a  joy-ride ....  Judge  Dike  remarked  that  the  next  joy- 
rider  who  was  brought  before  him  would  be  sentenced  to 
Sing  Sing — Id.,  Jiuio  13. 

Juba.     A  negro  dance  accompanied  with  patting  or  slapping. 

1834  A  man  looks  so  unromantio,  with  his  teeth  and  his  hands 
and  his  feet  all  in  motion,  like  a  negro  dancing  *'  Juba.** — 
*  The  Kentuckian  in  N.  York,'  i.  113. 

1865  No  warlike  lands,  where  chiefly  grow 

The  Corn-cake,  Juba,  and  Banjo. 

Yak  Lit.  Mag.,  xxx.  164. 
1888     Chuckles  of  delight  and  wild  juha  patting  and  dancing 

around  the  victim. — Mrs.  Custer,  *  Tenting  on  the  Plains,' 

p.  98. 
1888     The  fattest  darkey  of  all  waddled  down  next,  and  did  a 

break-down,  at  which  all  the  assembly  patted  jftba,  and 

with  their  woolly  heads  kept  time  to  the  violin. — Jd.,  p.  234. 
1890     (Accommodated    use.)     To    make    a    child    dance    joober 

is  to  whip  him.     (Kentucky.) — '  Dialect  Notes,*  i.  65. 
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JwigmMUL    Judiciocis. 

1774  I  should  be  glad  to  have  an  Answer  from  some  of  the 
Judgmaticdl  Heads  in  America. — BosUm-QazeUe,  Feb.  21. 

6.1812  Them  cure  all  judgmatical  books. — John  Bernard,  *  Retro- 
spections/ p.  325.     [For  a  fuller  citation  see  Curs.] 

1826  A  judgmatical  rap  on  the  head  stiffened  the  lying  impostor. 
— J.  F.  Cooper,  *  The  Mohicans,*  ch-  xxv.     (N.E.D.) 

1834  He  was  a  great  hand  at  settling  and  arranging  duels,  being 
what  we  generally  call  in  Ireland  a  judgmaticcd  sort  of 
man, — a  word  which,  I  think,  mi^ht  be  introduced  with 
fldvcmtage  into  the  English  vocabulary. — *  Bob  Burke's 
Duel,*  Blackwood 8  Mag.,  May,  p.  751. 

1840  It  wan*t  judgmatical  in  yoimg  Max  to  expect  more  from 
him. — C.  F.  Hoffman,  *  Greyslaer,*  i  46  (Liond.). 

1846  Twas  not  a  jtidgmaticcU  shot,  and  Smith  thar  would  say 
BO. — '  Bob  Herring,'  by  T.  B.  Thorpe  :  *  Quarter  Race  in 
Kentucky,  &c.,'  p.  137. 

1854  I  stood  higher  with  Uncle  John  than  any  one  else,  as  *'  a 
raal  jtidgynatical  man.'* — Baldwin,  *  Flush  Times,*  p.  322. 

1856  I  concluded  that  he  had  been  very  judgematical  in  selecting 
his  converts. — Knick.  Mag.,  xlviii.  616  (Dec.). 

JugfuU.     See  Not  by  a  Juofull. 

Julep.     A  mixed  drink  flavored  with  mint.      The  word  itself   is 

about  five  hundred  years  old  :   N.E.D. 
1760    The  Doctor  prescribed  a  repetatur  of  the  julep,  €uid  mixed 

the  ingredients  secundum  artem. — ^T.  Smollett, '  Sir  Lancelot 

Greaves,*  ch.  iii.     (British  Magazine,  i.  124.) 
1787     [An  ordinary  Virginian]  rises  about  six  o'clock.     He  drinks 

a  julap  made  of  rum,  water,  and  sugar,  but  very  strong. — 

Am.  Museum,  i.  246  (March). 

1802  Their  breakfasts  [in  Newengland]  are  not  of  whiskey  jidep, 
nor  of  gin  sling  ;  but  of  tea  and  coffee. — Mass.  Spy,  Aug.  8  : 
from  The  Newport  (R.I.)  Mercury. 

1803  The  first  thing  he  did  on  getting  out  of  bed  was  to  call  for 
a  Julep.  (Note.)  A  dram  of  spirituous  hquor  that  has 
mint  steeped  in  it,  taken  by  Virginians  of  a  morning. — 
John  Davis,  *  Travels  in  the  U.S.A.,'  p.  379  (Lend.). 

1809  The  inhabitants  [of  Maryland]  were  prone  to  get  fuddled, 
and  make  merry  with  mint  julep  €uid  apple  toddy. — W. 
Irving,  '  Hist,  of  N.Y.,'  ii.  171  (1812). 

1809  Id.,  i.  239.     See  Gouge.     Id.,  ii.  173.     See  Hoe-cake. 

1810  The  first  thing  in  the  morning,  with  mjiny  [in  Virginia],  is 
the  silver  goblet  of  mint-jidap. — Arthur  Singleton,  *  Letters 
from  the  South  and  West,'  p.  71  (Boston,  1824). 

1816  Ball  against  the  field  for  a  mint  Jidep  ;  tote  my  weight  to 
a  ketch. — Mass.  Spy,  Oct.  ^13  :  from  the  So.  Carolina 
Telescope. 

1825  Such  Ls  the  rage  for  mint  juleps,  that  nobody  will  buy  a 
farm  at  any  price,  unless  it;produces  plenty  of  mint. — ■ 
J.  K.  Paulding,  *  John  Bull  m  America,'  p.  200. 
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Jnlep — cofUd. 

1829  Our  two  £riends  got  out  to  take  a  glass  of  mirU  julap, — 
which  I  learned  from  them  was  a  species  of  dram. — Basil 
Hall,  '  Travels  in  N.  America,'  iii.  71. 

1832  The  custom  of  taking  julaps,  or  raw  spirits,  in  which  mint 
is  crushed,  is  not  very  common  in  the  Middle  States. — 
S.  G.  Goodrich,  *  System  of  Univ.  Geog.,'  p.  197  (Boston). 

1833  I  resorted  to  stimulants  and  tonics, — a  mint-julcp  in  the 
morning,  bitters  at  noon,  and  wine  after  dinner. — James 
Hall,  *  Legends  of  the  West,'  p.  132  (Phila.). 

1835  Mifii-julep  is  a  favourite  mLxture  of  spirits,  mint,  sugar, 
and  water. — Reed,  *  Vit^it  to  America,'  i.  172. 

1836  A  fniiit  julcp  as  described  by  The  Boston  Transcript  : — 
It  was  a  luxury  even  to  look  at  the  clu^'stal  drops,  stolen 
from  the  invisible  air,  and  made  palpable  to  the  touch  as 
they  sprang  into  beiiig  on  the  cold  ice  bosom  of  the  trans- 
parent goblet,  and  mingled  their  tiny  bodies  into  sparkling 
rivulets,  Hke  living  streams  giishincr  from  moss  clad  rock 
shaded  by  copse  wood. — Phila.  Public  Ledger^  ^lay  23. 

1838     **  MiiU  julaps  "  before  breakfast,  *'  hailstorms  "  at  dinner, 
and  **  old  Monongahela  "  at  night. — B.  Drake,  *  Tales  and 
Sketches,'  p.  27  (Cincinn.). 
1840     The  season  for  MiiU-Jukps  has  arrived. — Daily  PcnnaiU, 

St.  Louis,  April  IS. 
1840  Wliat  blessed  lot  is  thine,  John  Hodges  ! 

Thy  ministering  care  dislodges 
Every  cobweb,  ache,  and  care 
From  the  throat,  the  heiu*t.  the  hair. 
To  thee  \\  e  look  to  set  us  right 
When  spreeing  over-late  at  night. 
The  gentle,  potent,  soothing  draught 
Which  thou  ccmcoctest.  mi-zht  be  quaffed 
By  angels,  or  by  niuis  at  prayer. 
Without  suspecting  what  was  there. 
O  captivating  devil  thou. 
More  beauteous  far  than  rose  or  tulip  ! 
How  can  we  best  thy  virtues  show  ? 
Let's  see, — bv.  *'  Here,  Jolm,  brin^  a  juhp  !  '" 

/(/.,  April  20. 
1S42     His  mint-julap  or  sliuiz,  when  the  weather  required  it. — 
Buckingham,  *  Slave  Siati  s,'  i.  IDT.      [For  fuller  quotation 
see  Hardshell  Baptists.] 
1842     The  etlitor  of  the  S.Y.  Snuh^:i  Afhi>:  crows  over  a  cham- 
pagne juhp  to  which  he  has  brvii  treated. — Pliila.  Spirit  of 
the  Times,  Awj.  30. 
1S60  He  likes,  whatever  oth-rs  think, 

Viriiiuia's  own  lii»atiou  : 
A  wliiskey  jchp  is  the  drink 
That  txpilies  tlie  nation. 
Verses  by  Jolin  P.  Thompson,  Richmond  Enquirer,  Mav  22, 
p.  4/3. 
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Julep — contd. 

1861    On  my  way  to  the  upper  deck,  I  observed  the  bar  was 

crowded  by  gentlemeii  engaged  in  consuming,  or  in  waiting 

for,  cocktails  or  mirU  juleps, — ^W.  H.  Russell's  *  Diary,' 

April  14. 
1861    Mint  jiUeps  are  made  of  whiskey,  sugar,  ice,  very  little 

water,  and  sprigs  of  Iresh  mint,  to  be  sucked  up  after  the 

manner  of  sherry  cobblers. — Id,,  July  27. 
Jump.     A  woman's  jacket.     Examples,  1664-1703.     (N.EJ).) 
1773    Thomas   Allen,    Stay   Maker,    from   London,   announcee 

that  "  he  makes  all  Sorts  of  Stays,  Jumps,  Gazette,  &c." — 

Boston  Evening  Post,  April  26. 
1799    Ran  away,  a  negro  wench,  named  Susanna. . .  .Had  on  a 

coarse  grey  woollen  jump,  &c. — ^Advt.,  The  Aurora,  Phila., 

Aug.  10. 
Jump.    To  take  possession  of  what  belongs  to  another.     Especi- 
ally to  jump  a  [mining]  clcum. 
1839    They  steal  &om  whom  they  plecuse ;    and  if  the  person 

they  take  from  accuses  them,  they  jump  on  more  of  his 

property.—*  Hist,  of  V.  A.  Stewart,'  p.  18  (N.Y.). 
1851     Here  was  no  jumping  of  claims,  but  all  were  satisfied  to 

select  from  that  part  of  the  vast  siuface  ot  the  whale 

around  which  lines  had  not  been  run. — Gustavus  Hines, 

*  Oregon,'  p.  198, 

1854  To  jump  a  claim, — Mdboume  Argus,     (N.E.D.) 

1855  If  a  man  jumped  my  claim,  and  encroached  on  my  bound- 
aries, and  I  didn't  knock  him  on  the  head  with  a  pickaxe, 
I  appealed  to  the  crowd. — F.  S.  Marryat,  'Mountcuns 
and  Molehills,'  p.  217  (Bartlett). 

1850  Davis  "  jumped  "  (as  the  squatters  term  it)  the  city  of 
Fort  Calhoun,  which  at  the  time  had  not  an  inhabitant  in 
it,  and  but  one  log  cabin. — Mr.  Bennet  of  Nebraska,  House 
of  Repr.,  July  22  :  Cong.  Globe,  p.  964,  App. 

Jumper.     See  quotations. 

1823  They  frequently  make  these  jumpers  to  convey  their  game 
home.— J.  F.  Cooper,  '  The  Pioneers,'  p.  126.     (N.E.D.) 

1833  Did  you  ever  see  a  jumper^  It  is  a  primitive  kind  of 
sledge,  or  traineau,  A  couple  of  hickory  poles  are  so  bent 
as  to  servo  for  both  shafts  and  runners  ;  on  these  is  placed 
a  crate,  supported  by  four  props. — C.  F.  HofEman,  *  A 
Winter  in  the  Far  West,'  i.  194  (Lond.,  1835). 

Jumping-o£[  place  or  point.  The  end  of  a  journey  ;  the  last  place 
to  be  reached  ;  an  "  ultima  Thule." 

1 826  Being,  as  they  phrase  it,  the  jumping  off  place  [Natchitoches] 
is  the  resort  of  desperate,  wicked  creatures. — ^T.  Flint, 
'  Recoil.,'  p  366. 

1836    Natchez  under  the  liill  is  in  fact  the  jumping  off  place. — 

*  Col.  Crockett  in  Texas,'  p.  98  (Phila.). 

1848  It  surprises  one  to  come  so  unexpectedly  upon  these  gaping 
fissures,  which  look  at  first  as  if  the  earth's  crust  was  spht 
down  to  its  very  center,  and  you  feel  as  though  you  had 
come  to  the  **  juniping-off  place,'' — C.  W.  Webber,  *  Old 
Hicks  the  Guide,'  p.  97  (N.  Y.). 
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Jnmping-ofl  plaee  or  poiiit—<;ont<f. 

1861     (The  Yazoo]  comes  closer  bein'  the  jumptn  off  place  than 

any  I  ever  heam  tell  on. — *  Polly  Peasblossom's  Wedding,* 

p.  68. 
1865    We  do  not  find  out  the  impossibility  of  the  thing,  untO 

we  come  very  near  to  the  jumping-off  place. — *  Fudge 

Doings/  L  136. 

1856  Is  all  the  beauty  in  existence  centred  in  the  jumping-off- 
point  of  New  Jersey  ? — Knick,  Mag.,  xhiii.  285  (Sept.). 

1857  Away  down  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  nearly  at  the  jumping- 
off-place  of  this  country,  dozes  in  the  sun  a  small  city 
[St.  Augustine.  Florida]. — Tale  Lit,  Mag.,  xxii.  261. 

1861  Brunswick,  Maine,  almost  the  jumping-off  place  of  Down- 
East. — Knick.  Mag.,  Ivii.  669  (June). 

June-bus.     A  name  applied  to  any  insect  that  appears  in  June. 

1836  I  said,** I  should  admire  to  bet  some  gentleman  $10  on  the 
bay."  A  Mr.  Wfish  snapped  me  up  like  a  duck  does  a 
June-hug. — *  A  Quarter  Race  in  Kentucky,'  p.  15  (1846). 
— ^1836  [The  cougar]  was  down  upon  me  like  a  night-hawk  upon  a 
Jufie-hug.—'  Col.  Crockett  in  Texas,'  p.  154  (Phila.). 
^  1836  That  notion  played  directly  into  the  hands  of  [Mr.  Adams's] 
opponents,  and  they  hopped  upon  it,  to  use  a  homely 
phrase,  like  a  duck  on  a  June-bug. — !Mr.  Hawes,  House  of 
Kepr.,  May  5  :   Congressional  Globe,  p.  349. 

1840  The  editors  came  do^;v-n  upon  him  like  a  bat  upon  a  June- 
bug. — Daily  Pennant,  St.  Louis,  May  29. 

1849  — Not  from  one  lone  jug. 

But  every  barrel  now  hath  lost  its  bung, 
And  '*  Old  Rye  "  ansr^ers  from  his  rusty  mug, 
On  which  **  the  boys  "  do  light,  **  like  duck  on  a  June-bug.'* 
Knick.  Mag.,  xxxiv.  81   (July). 

1854  Beating  June-bugs  from  roses  is  his  morning  repast. — 
Dow,  Jun.,  *  Patent  Sermons,'  iii.  282. 

1854  As  soft  and  cerulean  as  a  cloudless  sky  in  the  month  of 
June-hugs  and  roses. — Id.,  iv.  138. 

1855  A  strange  fellow,  with  a  clever  French  faculty  of  making 
a  dish  out  of  a  Jttne  bug. — W.  G.  Simms,  *  The  Forayers,' 
p.  524  (N.Y.). 

1862     He  has  lighted  upon  [General]  Scott  as  a  hawk  lights  upon 

a  June  bug.—CoTT.,  The  Stan<iard,  Dec.  12.     (X.E.D.) 
Junk.     Miscellaneous    second-hand    stuff.     Hence    jimk-dealer, 

junk-shop,  &c, 
1842     Champagne  was  charged  for  \mder  the  head  of  **  old  junk.'* 

— ^Tr.  Proffit  of  Indiana,  House  of  Repr.,  Feb.  23  :    Cong. 

Globe,  p.  261. 
1848     Trash  that  wouldn't  fetch  t\\  o  cents  in  the  market  of  heaven, 

and  but  a  trifle  more  in  the  junk-shops  of  hell. — Dow,  Jun., 

*  Patent  Sermons,'  i.  256. 
1851     The  all  receiving  shop  of  some  dealer  in  old  junk. —  Yale 

Tomahawk,  Feb. 
1882     The  marine  store  or  ''junk''  dealer,  as  he  is  styled  in 

New   York. — G.    A.    Sala,    *  America    Revisited,'    p.    70. 

(N.E.D.) 
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Junk — cofUd. 

1884    The  sweepings  of  a  city,  bones,  junk, — a  collection  of 

pestilence-breeding    fQtn. — PaU    McUl    OazeUe,  Aug.     6. 

(N.E.D.) 
1888     "  A  Junk-stare  rifled." — Heading,  St,  Louis  Olobe-Democrat^ 

March  10  (Farmer). 
1895    What  the  sheriff  could  get  for  the  goods  sold  in  a  lump 

for  cash possibly  only  a  junkman  for  bidder. — The 

OuUook,  N.Y.,  Aug.  24.     (N.E.D.) 
Jary-fixer.     One  who  **  fixes  "  a  jury,  usually  by  bribing  some 

of  its  members. 
1882    There  was  an  idea  abroad  that  there  might  be  some  scope 

in  the  proceedings  before  the  Grand  Jury  for  a  **  jury 

fixer y — Washington  Post,  March  18. 
1886    An  organized  attempt  is  being  mc^le  to  fix  the  fury. — 

Boston  Journal,  July  15.     (N.E.D.) 
Just  SO,     Precise,  precisely. 
1794     A  few  years  ago,  every  body  supposed  that  if  people  did 

not  behave  just  so,  they  ought  to  be  punished. — Mass. 

Spy,  Sept.  3. 
1824    Their  just  so  garb  makes  [the  Quakers]  appear  like  ante- 
diluvians.— Arthur  Singleton,     *  Letters  from  the  South 

and  West,'  p.  18  (Boston). 
Just  what.  Just  how,  &c.    The  word  just,   in  these  phrases,  is 

equivalent  to  **  precisely." 
1884    Just  what  makes  the  best  lodgement  for  oyster  spawn 

has  been  greatly  discussed. — G.  B.  Goode,  *iFisheries  of 

the  U.S.,' p.  543.     (N.E.D.) 
1884    Just  how  niany  bushels  a  man  will  place  in  an  acre. — Id., 

p.  544.     (N.E.D.) 


K.G.C.     Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  an  extinct  order,  which 

was  organized  in  the  South  to  promote  secession  by  all  sorts 

of  methods. 

1860     Every   day   strengthens  my   conviction   that   the  whole 

K.G.C.  enterprise  will  end  in  smoke ....  G«n.  Bickley  is 

said  to  have  swindled  the  young  men  throughout  the 

South  out  of  about  §40,000,  in  the  way  of  initiation  fees. — 

Corr.,  Charleston  Mercury  :   Richmond  Enquirer,  April  20, 

p.  4/7. 

1860  They  are  led  by  the  "  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle," 
whose  mystic  *'  K.G.C."  has  the  magic  of  King  Arthur's 
irom.—S.  S.  Cox,  '  Eight  Years  in  Congress,'  p.  140  (1865). 

1861  Out  of  the  "  Order  of  the  Lone  Star  "  sprung  the  **  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Circle,"  whose  leader  was  a  ci-devant  minister, 
professor,  editor,  politician,  named  George  W.  L.  Bickley, 
a  *'  smart "  but  unprincipled  person. — O.  J.  Victor, 
*  History  of  the  Southern  Rebellion,'  i.  135.  [Further 
particulars  follow  ;  see  also  ii.  375.] 
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ILQ.C—cofUd. 

1861  In  a  note  to  the  Coiigresifioiial  Olobe,  Jan.  23,  p.  532,  it 
is  stated  that  the  K.G.C.  originated  in  Alabama,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Yancey,  the  whole  purpose  being  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Union. 

Kanaka.     A  Sandwich-Islander. 

1840    The   Catalina   had   several   Kanakas   on   board. — R.    H. 

Dana,  '  Before  the  Mast/  p.  59.     (X.E.D.) 
1846    The  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  (KaTiockas,  as  they 

are  called,)  are  without  doubt  the  most  expert  watermen 

in  the  world. — Edwin  Brj^ant,  *  What  I  saw  in  Cftlifomia,' 

p.  303  (Lond.,  1849). 
1857     The  Sandwich  Isleinders — or  Kanakas^  as  they  are  now 

familiarly  known  to  the  sailors  and  traders. — R.  Tomes, 

*  America  in  Japan,'  p.  140.     (N.E.D.) 

Kangaroo  eoort.  A  sham  trial  coiurt,  especially  one  conducted 
by  prisoners. 

Katydid.     An    insect    named    for    its    noise :     the    cyrtophyUum 

concavum. 
1800     Owls,  crickets,  tree  froi2:s,  kittydids  resound. — A.  Wilson, 

*  Poems,'  &c.  (1876),  ii.^346.     (X.E.D.) 

1807  Thou'st  seen  a  member  of  the  insect  race, 

Ivnown  mostly  by  its  chattering  noise, 
— A  green-clad  wanderer  from  place  to  place, 
Yclep'd  a  katydid  by  hoys. 

The  Balance,  Jan.  6,  p.  8. 
1816     [These  insects  are]  called  also  katy  dids  ;    because  one 
seems  to  say  Katy  didy  and  the  other  to  reply  Katy  didnt. — 
Arthur  Singleton,  '  Letters  from  the  South  and  West,'  p.  62 
(Boston,  1824). 
1818  And  from  each  tliicket,  marsh,  and  tree 

The  cricket,  frog,  and  Katy  dee 
With  various  notes  attend  the  glee. 

*  Evening,'  by  Samuel  Woodworth, 
1829     The  measiu-ed  creaking  of   the   crickets   and   catad^ds. — 

T.  Flint,  'George  Masun.'  p.  11  (Boston). 
1831     [Ho  was]  as  busy  as  a  bee,  as  noisy  as  a  cat  yd  id,  and  as 
merrv  as  a  cricket. — J.  K.   Paulding,   '  The  Dutchman's 
Fireside,'  i.  69  (Lond.). 
1838     Even  until  the  morning  dawned  did  a  concert  of  whippoor- 
wiQs   and   catydids  keep   up   their   infernal   oratorio. — E. 
Flagg,  'The  Far  West,'  ii.  214  (X.Y.). 
1840     His  ire  was  reproved  by  a  pert  yoiuig  katydid,  whose  shrill 
tones  indicated  that   lier  wiiiizs  were  onlv  half  grown. — 
C.  F.  Hoffman,  '  Greyslaer,'  i.\V2  (Lond.)/ 

Keel,  Keel-boat,  ^oe  ♦n20.  These  ve-sels  are  named  in  cm 
Enghsh  Act  of  1003.  (X.E.D J  But  thse  wliich  were 
used  on  the  great  rivers  of  tlie  L'.S.  were  much  larger.  See 
a  note  by  Dr.  (now  Sir  J.  A.  H.)  Miuray  in  Xotcs  and  Queries^ 
9  S.  vii.  65,  with  an  accoimt  of  the  ktel  by  Mr.  R.  Oliver 
Heslop  of  Newcastle. 
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Kee],  Keel-boat — contd, 

1801  Went  down  the  Mississippi,  Jan.  1  to  June  30»  1801,  *'  440 
flat-boats,  26  keel  boats,  and  7  large  canoes." — Mciss.  Spy, 
Nov.  25. 

1810  The  navigation  of  the  Allegheny  is  easy  for  boats  called 
keels,  from  50  to  70  feet  long,  sharp  at  both  ends,  drawing 
httle  water. — ^F.  Cuming,  *  Tour,*  p.  76  (Pittsburgh). 

1819  James  Timon  and  son  advertise  for  sale  *'  a  new  keel  bocU 
about  40  tons  burthen." — St,  Louis  Enquirer,  Sept.  15. 

1819  A  certificate  by  Col.  Leavenworth  for  the  use  of  a  keel 
bocU  from  Prairie  du  Chien  to  the  River  St.  Peter's. — Id., 
Nov.  13. 

1820  W.  H.  Savage  advertises  for  sale  "  The  Keel  Boat  Firefly, 
about  30  tons  burden,  8  poles,  one  boat-hook,  7  oars.'* — 
Id.,  March  25. 

1820  The  River  [Oliio]  is  navigated  by  Steiwn  Boats,  Barges, 
Keel  BocUs,  Flat  Boats  or  Arks,  &c. — Western  Review,  Jan. 
(Lexington,  Ky.). 

1820  Time,  tide,  £ind  captains  of  keel-boats  know  nothing  of  the 
solicitudes  of  sentimental  travellers. — ^Hall,  *  Letters  from 
the  West,'  p.  95  (Lond.). 

*1820  The  keel  is  a  long,  sh£urp  vessel,  drawing  but  Httle  water. 
When  loaded,  the  hull  is  nearly  all  immersed,  but  there  is  a 
deck  or  roof,  about  six  feet  high,  covered  on  all  sides  so 
as  to  exclude  the  weather,  and  leaving  only  a  p€tss£kge  of 
about  a  foot  wide,  which  is  called  the  running  board, 
along  the  gunwale,  and  a  small  space  at  the  stem  and  stem. 
—Id.,  p.  323. 

1822  A  keel-boat  was  lost  in  the  Missouri  a  few  days  since. — 
Mass.  Spy,  July  10. 

1823  Two  keel-boats  belonging  to  general  Ashley  left  St.  Louis 
on  the  9th  inst.  for  the  Yellow-Stone. — Missouri  InUlli- 
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Kmp  a  stiff  upper  lip.    To  put  on  a  resolute  look. 

1815  I  kept  a  stiff  upper  lip,  and  bought  [a]  license  to  sell  my 
goods. — Mass,  Spy,  June  14. 

1833  Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip  ;    no  bones  broken. — John  Need, 

*  The  Down  Easter,'  i.  15. 

1834  Now  let  every  xxian.  keep  a  sHff  upper  lip. — '  Major  Jack 
Downing,'  p.  16  (I860). 

1838  They  may  **  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,'*  as  the  saying  is ;  but 
the  game  is  up. — Cofig.  Globe,  p.  34,  Appendix.  [For 
fuller  quotation  see  Greatest  and  Best.] 

1839  Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  find  1  will  use  my  influence  with  the 
Secretary. — C.  F.  Briggs,  *  Harry  Franco,'  i.  269. 

1 842     We'  11  all  *  *  bust  out,' '  some  of  these  days.     In  the  meantime, 

as  they  say  in  domestic  French,   Tenez  un[e]  stiff  levre 

superieure. — Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  July  27. 
1842    The  best  way  is  to  stand  firm  on  your  spindle-shanks  and 

keep  a  stiff  upper  lip, — Id,,  Jan.  11. 
1842  Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip. 

Let  not  the  upper  border  of  your  mouth 
Be  from  its  firmest  disposition  bent. 

N,0,  Picayune,  May. 
1842    The  Yankees  are  determined  to  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip  with 

the  Grothamites. — Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Jan.  26. 
1845     Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  and  you'll  bring  him  this  time. — 

'  Cluronicles  of  Pineville,'  p.  150. 
1847     [He  told  him]  to  remember  to  put  on  a  stiff  upper  lip  when 

he    went    into    the    school. — D,    P.    Thompson,    *  Locke 

Amsden,'  p.  83  (Boston). 
a.  1848     Carry  a  stiff  upper  lip,  a  stout  heart,   &c. — Dow,  Jun., 

*  Patent  Sermons,'  i.  232. 

1852  It  was  keeping  a  stiff  upper  lip  that  carried  Gineral  Jackson 
through  a  great  many  hard  trials. — *  Major  Jack  Downing,' 
p.  401  (1860). 

1853  If  fortune  frowns,  tell  her  to  go  to  grass  ;  don't  let  your 
energy  ooze  out,  but  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  and  go  it  ag€un. 
— Daily  Me>mifig  Herald,  St.  Louis,  April  16. 

1857  As  if,  in  the  old-time  phrase,  each  had  resolved  to  keep  a 
stiff  upper  lip, — D.  H.  Strother,  *  Virginia  Illustrated,' 
p.  163  (X.Y.). 

Keep  tab.     To  keep  a  record  or  memorandum. 

1888  As  [the  conductor]  did  not  keep  tab  on  the  pf^ty,  Maloney 
traveled  free. — Missouri  Be  publican,  Feb.  15  (Farmer). 

1902  Old  Joe  begun  to  miss  little  dribs  o'  cash  now  an'  then,  an 
begun  to  keep  tab  ou  Jimmy. — W.  N.  Harben,  *  Abner 
Daniel,'  p.  197. 

1909  It  will  no  doubt  pUa^o  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
to  know  that  the  sulTragists  are  **  keipit^  tab  "  in  a  sys- 
tematic fasliion, . .  .  .of  the  votes  of  all  members  of  both 
houses. — S.  Y.  Evening  Post,  April  5. 
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Keeping-room.     The  second  best  room  in  the  house. 

1790  I  found  a  dark  butterfly,  in  my  keeping-room. — ^Marsham, 
in  GHbert  White's  *  Selbome/  ii.  257.     (N.E.D.) 

1830  The  chamber  over  the  keeping-room  is  that  in  which  the 
murder  was  committed. — M(us.  Spy,  Aug.  25. 

1857  Cajpets  were  then  only  known  in  a  few  fcuzdUes,  and  were 
connned  to  the  keeping-room  and  parlor. — S.  G.  Goodrich, 

*  Recollections,'  i.  74  (Bartlett). 

1869  Then  we  all  went  into  the  keepin' -room, — Knick,  Mctg,^ 
UiL  206  (Feb.). 

Keeiw.    To  play  for  keeps  is  to  ret€un,  on  the  winning  side,  what 

is  played  with. 
1886    We promise  not  to  play  marbles  for  keeps,  nor  bet  nor 

f  amble  in  €Uiy  way. — Advance,  Dec.  9  (Farmer), 
jest  put  up  the  ol'  horse-pistol  for  keeps. — Mrs.  Custer, 

*  Following  the  Guidon,'  p.  315. 

1909  The  five  saloons  are  closed ....  And  there  are  no  crap 
games  "  for  keeps,'*  because  there  is  nothing  worth  keeping. 
—N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Feb.  4. 

1909  [The  productions  of  the  American  press  at  the  time  of 
the  evacuation  of  Cuba]  almost  universcJly  expressed  the 
warning  :  "  Now  be  good,  or  we  will  come  bcick  next  time 
for  keeps" — Id,,  April  19. 

Keno  or  kino.    A  game  of  chance. 

1858  The  game  is  fully  described  in  the  Knickerbocker  Mag., 
H.  470-472  (May). 

1879    To  play  cards  and  keno  for  small  stakes. — Scribner's  Mag., 

xix.  386.     (N.E.D.) 
1879     Cards,    monte,  roiilette,  ketw,  faro,  chuck-a-luck,  cuid  in 

fact  every  game  of  chance  known,  was  freely  indtilged  in. — 

Prison  Experience  No.  3  :    *  Southern  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,' 

vii.  489  (Richmond,  Va.). 

Kentuek.  A  familiar  designation  of  Kentucky,  which  in  early 
days  was  spelled  Kentucke. 

1784  In  this  year  John  Filson  published  his  *  Discovery  of 
Kentucke.'  It  was  illustrated  with  "  a  new  and  accurate 
map  of  Kentucke  and  the  country  fiwijoining,"  and  printed 
by  James  Adams  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

1787  Where  Mississippi  laves  the  plain, 
He  hopes  the  bold  KerUucke  swain 
Will  seize  her  forts,  and  plague  old  Spain. 

Am.  Museum,  i.  161  (Feb.). 

1788  New  settlers  now  find  better  lands  nearer  home,  nearer 
to  a  good  market,  between  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna, 
than  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  remote  wilderness  of  KerUucke, 
\\'here  the  farmer  sells  his  wheat  for  a  shilling  a  bushel, 
and  pays  two  dollars  for  a  pair  of  shoes. — Maryland  Journal, 
Nov.  11. 

1788  A  gentleman  in  high  office  in  Kentxicke  writes  to  a  friend 
at  New  York.— Id,  Feb.  12. 
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Kentuek— contd. 

1796  I  guess  as  how  you  be  coming  from  Kentuc. — Isaac  Weld, 
'Travels  through  N.  AmericaV  p.  135  (1799). 

1813  In  a  few  years  raore,  those  of  us  who  are  alive  will  have  to 
move  off  to  KaiiUuck  or  the  Massissippi,  where  com  can 
be  had  for  sixpence  a  bushel,  and  pork  for  a  penny  a 
pound. — John  Randolph  to  Dr.  Brockenbrough,  June  2  : 
*Life/  ii.  15(1851). 

1823  I  entered  the  citv,  the  far-famed  metropolis  of  old  Kentuck, 
— W.  Faux,  '  ^lemorable  Days,'  p.  190. 

1823  My  land  (savs  he)  is  good,  not  like  that  of  old  Kentuck. — 
Id.,  p.  204.  ' 

1826  A  **  KeiUuck  "  is  [considered]  the  best  man  at  a  pole,  and 
a  Frenchman  at  tJio  oar. — T.  Flint,  '  Recollections,'  p.  15. 

1826  After  all  [said  he]  there  is  nothing  like  old  KeiUark. — /</., 
p.  214. 

1828  He  is  not  now  disposed  to  wait  for  Old  Kintuck. — Eichmond 
Enquirer,  Feb.  14,  p.  2/2. 

1834  I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  pleased  with  Xew  York.  O  yes, 
said  he,  it's  a  real  Kentuck  of  a  place,  a  man  can  do  here 
what  he  likes. — '  The  Kentuckiiin  in  Xew  York,'  i.  190. 

1850  I  have  heard  the  anecdote  from  'Mr.  Clay,  that  a  preacher 
in  Kentucky,  when  speaking  of  the  beauties  of  Paradise, — 
when  he  desired  to  make  his  audience  believe  it  was  a  place 
of  bhss, — said  it  was  a  Kentucky  of  a  place. — Mr.  Stanly  of 
North  Carolina,  House  of  Repr.,  March  6  :    Cong,  Globe, 

&339.  App. 
eaven,  said  a  preaclier,  after  exhausting  his  powers  of 
description,   '*  Heaven  is  a  rial  Ktntuch  6ort  of  a  place.^' — 
Ktiick.  Mag.,  xxxv.  370  (April). 

♦*♦  The    same    anecdote    is    told    in    Timothy    Flint's 
*  Recollections,'   1S26.  p.  64. 

Kentueky  bite.     A  wrestling  trick  (?) 

1830     It  was  not  dilYiciiIt  to  perceive  that  in  the  Indian  hug  or 

Kentucky  bite  I  sli^ mid  stand  no  cliance. — X.  Dana,   '  A 

Mariner's  Sketclies,'  p.  147. 

Kentueky  boat.     An  ai-k  or  flat-boat. 

1789     A  Kentuck  boat  of  40  feet  long  will  cost  about  one  dollar 

per  foot. — Ma'<9.  >/>//.  tlune  11. 
1S04     ^I^.  A.  M.  was  dosetiuiiniz  the  Mi>sis<ippi  in  a  Kefitucky 

boat.—Thr  Balance.  April  10.  p.  119. 
ISOG     A  Kentuckcy  hc^at  is  described  by  Thomas  A^lle,  'Travels 

in  America,"  i.  107-8  (Loud.,  IScS). 
1S17     In  the  course  of  the  day  we  pa--ed  no  fewer  than  thirteen 

arks,    or    Kent"cky   b>xtis.    goinc:   witli   produce    to    [Xew] 

Orleans. — Jolin  Brad!)ury.  'Travels.*  p.   108. 
1S24     Those  boats  calleil  Kentucky  b'Xif^-.  a  sort  of  huge,  square, 

clumsy  wooden  box. — Jolui  Randoli^h  in  Coultos^.  April  l.">. 

Kentucky  pilL   A  bullet. 

ISGl  Phillips  gave  him  a  Kenf^irky  ;>'7^  and  brouirht  the  wasps 
about  our  ears. — Harper  s  Wdkly,  S.  pt.  '21. 
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Ker.     A  prefix  intensifying  violent  action,  used  exclusively  in 
comic  writing.     Now  and  then  it  has  assumed  such  forms 
as  Ca,  Co,  Che. 
1852    Co-BIM.     The  first  blow  knocked  old  S.  off  his  pegs,  and 

into  a  h^st€ick — cohim  ! — Olympia   Columbian,   Oct.    2  : 

from  the  Boston  Museum. 
1851     Keb-bim.     She  turned  roimd  an'  took  me  kerbim  right 

'tween  the  eyes.     I  tell  you  what,  it  made  me  see  stars. — 

*  Polly  Peasblossom's  Wedding,'  p.  70. 
1847     Co-CHTJNK.     Co  chunk  !  went  Jem  into  the  middle  of  the 

floor.—*  Chimkey's  Fight.'  p.  128. 
1847     We  'spect  you  to  be  right  cochunk  up  to  the  hub  on  them 

thar  questions. — *  Streaks  of  Squatter  Life,'  p.  31. 
1850    We  reached  the  oaks,  Colt  tried  to  pass  Preacher,  Preacher 

tried  to  pass  Colt,  and  coivoUop,  crosh,  cochunk  /  we  all 

come  down  like  persimmons  arter  frost. — '  Odd  Leaves,* 

p.  50. 
1866     Ker-chunk.     He'll  put  just  such  fellows  as  me  in  the 

front  ranks,  where  David  put  Goliah  [9ic\  and  some  of 

them  whistling  bullets  or  singing  bombs  will  take  my  old 
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Ker — amid. 

1851     Send  him  kerslap  up  agin  that  tree,  em'  perhaps  you'll  gin 

>*im  er  headache. — *  Polly  Peasblossom's  Wedding,'  p.  75. 
1859     She  quickly  raised  [her  hand]  on  high,  and  brought  it  down 

kerslap  upon  my  cheek. — Rocky  MoxirUam  Xeus,  Auraria 

and  Denver,  Sept.  3. 
1876     I  fell  kerslap  over  a  rail  that  lay  in  the  grass. — *  Betsy 

Bobbet,'  p.  99.     (N.E.D.) 

Ker-slash,  Ker-slesh,  Ker- slosh,  Ker-slush. 
1843     Kerslash  !  I  went  rite  over  Miss  Stallinses  spinnin'  wheel 

onto  the  floor. — *  Major  Jones's  Courtship  '  (Farmer). 
1848    I  jerked  the  ladel,  what  was  already  nmnin'  over,  towards 

the  middle  spout,  when  ker  slosh  went  the  water  all  over  my 

feet. — *  Major  Jones's  Sketches  of  Travel,'  p.  64. 

1851  Thar  was  one  of  the  etamalest  whollopin'  bars  cummin 
crack,  crack,  through  the  cane,  an'  kersksh  over  the  creek, 
an'  stopped  right  plumb  slap  up  whar  Ike's  gun  was. — 

*  Polly  Peasblossom's  Wedding,'  p.  52. 

1897  Across  the  lower  end  of  the  swamp . . .  .back  we  go  kerslash- 
kersplash  for  finother  qufirter  of  a  mile. — OtUing,  xxx. 
127.     (N.E.D.) 

1843  In  he  splashed  kerslush,  Uke  a  hiu*t  buffalo  bull. — 
R.  Carlton,  *  The  New  Purchase,'  i.  26S. 

1855  Ker-slixng.  Ker-slung  /  he  went  into  the  kreek,  emd  I 
seed  the  water  fly. — Oregon  Weekly  TitneSj  May  12. 

1850  Ker-souse.  The  dug-out  hadn't  leaped  more'n  six  lengths 
from  the  bank,  afore. . .  .ke-souse  I  went. — *  Americans  at 
Home'  (Bartlett). 

1852  Here  lies  John  Bean,  who  from  a  house 
Into  a  cistern  fell  ker-smisc. 

Knick.  Mag.,  xxxix.  109  (Jan.). 

1844  Ca-SPLASH.     In    I    jumps,    ca-splash. — Joseph    C.    Nea), 

*  Peter  Ploddy,'  &c.,  p.  179. 

1857  I  went  through  the  air,  eend  over  eend,  ca-splash  into  the 
lake.--S.  H.  Hammond,  *  Wild  Northern  Scenes,'  p.  62. 

1866  Ker-splosh.  Well,  I  found  a  gullv  at  last,  and  I  rolled 
in  ker-splosh.— C.  H.  Smith,  *  Bill  Arp,'  p.  129. 

1856  Ker-swaixop.  A  dainty  pretty  fiice  at  my  elbow  burst 
into  tears,  and  fell  down  ker-su-aUopy  back  on  the  cushions. 
— Knick,  Mag. J  xlviii.  616  (Dec). 

1851  Ker-swash.  The  fust  tiling  I  knowd  I  went  kerswosh 
in  the  drink. — *  Polly  Peasblossom's  Wedding,'  p.  152. 

1848     Ker-swosh. 

The  kiver- hinge-pin  bein'  lost,  tea-leaves  an'  tea  an'  kiver 

'Ould  all  come  down  kcrsivosh  !  ez  though  the  dam  bust  in 
a  river.  *  Biglow  Papers,'  Xo.  8. 

1836     Che-whallop.     Pown  I  came  cheu-hallop  right  on  Deb's 

bonnet   and   her   tixups,   and   overset    the   chair. — Phila. 

Public  Led-ger,  July  27. 

1852  He  goes  right  kcnvallop  over  into  the  Whig  party,  and 
nothing  will  content  liim  but  an  appropriation  of  money. — 
Mr.  Walker  of  Wisconsin,  U.S.  Senate,  Aug.  17  :  Cofig. 
Qlobe,  p.  959,  App. 
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Ker — cofUd. 

Ca-whop,  Keb-whop. 

1851     Presently  Jim  come  to  the  ground  ca-whop/ — 'Widow 

Rugby's  Husband,'  p.  90. 
1851     He  sent  him  kerwh<yp  I  about  er  mile  em  er  feet. — *  Polly 

Pe£isblossom*8  Wedding,*  p.  75. 
1885     They  hoists  him  over  and  lets  him  go  ker-whop, — J.  Runci- 

man,  *  Skippers  and  Shellbacks,'  p.  85.     (N.E.D.) 

Key-log.     A  log  in  a  "  J€un,"  upon  which  the  coherence  of  tlie 
entire  m€iss  depends. 

1873  Several  "  drives  "  often  unite ;  there  is  generally  what 
is  called  a  "  key-log,''  and  by  attctching  a  rope  thereto  the 
whole  mass  is  loosened.  Climbing  over  the  **j€tfn," 
hunting  for  this  "  key-log,"  and  loosening  it,  is  a  most 
perilous  business,  as  the  whole  mass  often  gives  way  at 
once,  and  rolls  down  into  the  water  in  a  few  minutes. — 
J.  H.  Beadle,  '  The  Undeveloped  West,'  p.  719  (Phila.,  &c.). 

Keystone  State.  Pennsylvania,  as  being  the  seventh  among  the 
thirteen  original  States. 

1834  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  still  sound  to  the  core. 
She  could  not  be  deluded  or  seduced  from  her  devotion  to 
the  Constitution.  She  was  still  the  keystone  of  the  Union, 
bank  or  no  bank. — Mr.  Lytle  in  the  House  of  Repr.,  May  28 : 
Co7ig.  Globe,  p.  408. 

1840  In  this  severance  and  sectioning,  what  would  Pennsylvania, 
that  "  arch-stone  "  State,  say  ? — Mr.  Bynum  of  N.  Carolina, 
the  same,  Jan.  25  :   id,,  p.  263,  App. 

1841  The  Federal  party  have  obtained  a  temporary  ascendency 
in  the  legislature  of  the  renowned  and  venerable  Keystone 

J.S. 
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Kiek.    To  object,  to  make  a  fuss. 

1799    Dennis  complained,  and  Grove  kicked,  but  'twas  all  to  no 

purpose. — The  Aurora,  Phila.,  Feb.  13. 
1842    [Members  of  Congress]  kicked  against  receiving  any  more 

rtitions. — Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Time-s,  Jem.  1. 
have  to  live  under  their  laws,  tind  when  they  tcdce  a 
notion  to  swear  away  my  character,  I  mustn't  kick. — 
J.  G.  Holland,  *  The  Bay  Path,'  p.  69. 
1881     See  Backbone. 

1888    The  tariff  is  of  no  good  to  [the  colored  man].     But  that  is 
not  what  he  kicks  aibout. — N,  F.  Herald,  Jxily  29  (Farmer). 

Kiek.     An  objection,  a  complaint. 

1839    I  have  been  taking  julips,  and  a  little  saffem  tea, 
And  from  the  lurid  weather  I  lie  in  bed,  you  see  ; 
My  spirit  now  is  languid,  and  funny  is  my  snore. 
So  tfiuie  the  hint  without  a  kick,  and  shut  the  open  door. 
Chemufig  (X.Y.)  Democrat,  Dec.  25. 

1909     **  There's  no  kick  coming  on  tliis,  stranger,"  said  one  wiry, 
dark-haired  fellow. — A'.  F.  Eveniivg  Post,  April  15. 

B3eker.     A  grumbler,  an  objector. 

1888     He  who  takes  his  own  course  is  a  kicker  or  bolter. — Bryce, 

*  American  Commonwealth,'  ii.  459.     (N.E.D.) 

Kilter,  out  of.     Out  of  order. 

1643    Their  Gunnes  they often  sell to  the  English,  when 

they  are  a  little  out  of  franie  or  kelter, — R.  Williams,  *  Key 

Lang.  Amer.,'  p.  177.     (N.E.D.) 
a.  1657     Ye  very  sight  of  [a  gun],  though  out  of  kilter,  was  a  terrour 

imto    them. — Bradford,    '  Plj-mouth   Plantation'    (1856), 

p.  235.     (N.E.D.) 
1681     The  seats  some  biuned  and  otliers  out  of  kilter, — New 

England  Mag.  (1S9S),  p.  450.     (N.E.D.) 
0.1848     I  can't  crowd  it  into  my  narrow  belief  that  Paul's  mental 

machinery  was  any  ways  out  of  kilter. — Dow,  Jun.,  *  Patent 

Sermons,'  i.  82. 
a.  1852     — ^Till  it  wears  out,  or  gets  out  of  kclter  by  some  fatal 

accident. — Id.,  ili.  8. 
1856     [It]  won't  be  lone  afore  it'll  be  out  o   kilter  everywhere. — 

'  Widow  Bedott  Papers,'  No.  5. 
1856     If  the  doctors  should  find  something  broke  loose,  or  a  flue 

split,  or  anything  out  of  kilt<r, — Knick.  Mag.,  xlviii.  407 

(Oct.). 

Kinder,  Irind  of.     Rather,  somewlii\t. 

1830     I  was  kind  of  provoked  at  the  way  you  eaiue  up. — Mass. 
Spi/j  Jan.  6. 

1834  Tliis  kinder  eorner'd  me.  and  niiule  me  a  little  wrathy. — 

*  Major  Jaek  Downing,'  p.  00. 

1835  He  looked  kind  of  stiunpt.     I  bid  him  good-bye. — *  Col. 
Crockett's  Tour,'  p.  142  (Pliila.). 

1836  She  looked  a  kind  o'  slant  indi-uh\r  at  him,  and  I  think  he 
kissed  her. — Pliila.  Public  Ledger,  July  27. 
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Kinder,  kind  ot—cotUfL 

1846  I  thought  you  looked  like  a  squire— JbfMi  o/. — Kmck.Mag.t 
xxviii.  144  (Aug.)- 

1847  I  confess  that  your  ideas,  which  are  new  to  mo,  look  hinder 
reasonable. — ^D.  P.  Thompson,  'Locke  Amsden,'  p.  18 
(Boston). 

1848  I  feel  kinder  sorry  for  the  poor  critter,  artct  alL — Knick. 
Mag,,  xxxii.  408  (Nov.). 

1853  Very  naturally  we  were  kind  of  comered«— Doi^y  Morning 
Herald,  St.  Louis,  Feb.  16. 

1854  We  know  our  rights,  I  just  kinder  rather  think. — Knick, 
Mag.y  xliii.  46  (Jan.). 

1862  It*s  kinder  dull  up  here,  but  I  couldn't  sleep.'^Harper's 
Weekly,  June  7. 

1879  I  guess  the  cold  weather' 11  kinder  brace  you  up,  so  to  speak, 
as  it  were. — Rose  T.  Cooke,  *  Happy  Dodd,*  ch-  xxi. 

1890  They  kinder  suspicioned  from  my  looks  that  I  hewi  found 
good  prospects. — Haiskins,  *  Argonauts  of  CeA.,*  p.  250. 

King-ball,  King's  ball    See  quot.  1851. 

1833  [He]  spent  his  time  in  cultivating  his  crop,  smoking  his 
pipe,  attending  the  king-halls,  and  playing  the  fiddle.  [This 
was  a  Frenclunan  on  the  Mississippi,  ab.  1750.}— James 
Hall,  *  Legends  of  the  West,'  p.  153  (Phila.). 

1851  A  king's  ball  f — Ah,  you  have  not  he€u*d.  Certcun  of  the 
youngsters,  at  every  yearly  winter's  ball  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, are  presented  with  oouquets  by  the  ladies  who  have 
been  crowned  queens  of  the  festivities  then  concluding ; 
and  each  bouquet  presentee  is  crowned  king  of  the  next 
year's  ball. — A.  Oakey  Hall,  '  Manhattaner  in  N  Orleans,' 
p.  122.     [See  also  Pat-goe.] 

King-bird.     A  species  of  fly-catcher,  also  cfdled  the  Bee-martin. 

1801  Now  ho  has  a  number  of  them  picking  at  him,  just  as  a 
parcel  of  King-birds  will  pick  at  a  Crow. — Mass.  Spy, 
Nov.  25. 

1821  [Birds  of  prey]  are  few  in  number.  The  King-Bird  or  Bee- 
eater  is  an  over-match  for  any  of  them. — T.  D wight, 
'  Travels,'  i.  53. 

1858  If  ever  you  saw  a  crow  with  a  king-bird  after  him,  you  will 
get  an  image  of  a  dull  speaker  and  a  lively  listener,— 
'  Autoorat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,'  chap.  ii. 

King-pin.     The  central  object,  on  which  others  depend. 

1 895  [He]  believed  cataloguing  to  be  the  king-pin  of  the  library 
system. — Library  Journal,  p.  202.     (N.E.D.) 

1910  This  kingpin  of  lobbyists  is  William  H.  Buckley,  a  Httle 
man  with  a  shifting  eye. — N.  F.  Evening  Post,  March  28. 

Kink.  A  twist,  a  knot ;  a  crotchet ;  a  device  ;  an  entanglement 
Apparently  of  Sc.  origin. 

10.. At  which  the  factour  takes  a  kink  of  laughing. — Robert 
Wodrow,  '  Analeeta,'  i.  2G5  (1842). 

1812  Adair  too  had  Ids  kink.  He  believed  all  the  Indians  of 
America  to  be  descended  from  the  Jews. — ^Thomas  Jeffer- 
son to  John  Adams,  June  11,  from  Monticello. 
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Eihkr-corud. 

1825    I  was  only  shifting  the  collar,  sir.     It  galls  the  poor  dog. 

....  Perhcms  we  can  get  out  the  ib'nJb.'— John  Neal, '  Brother 

Jonathan,*^ L  397. 
1825    There  !    There  !    That's  a  new  kink  /    I  told  you  so. — 

Id.,  iiL  291. 
1839    If  there  is  a  sufficiency  [of  material  for  porkers],  it  is 

known  by  an  extra  kink  of  the  t€dl. — Farmer's  Monthly 

Visitor,  i.  12  (Concord,  N.H.). 
1843    He  has  taken  a  kink  into  his  head  that  he  wiU  not  go. — 

R.  Carlton,  *  The  New  Purchase  '  (Bartlett). 

1845  O  !  think  !  think  !  think 
What  a  wonderful  kink 
The  Gentiles  have  got  in  I 

The  Prophet,  N.Y.,  March  29. 
[The  allusion  is  to  the  Onderdonk  scandal.] 

1846  Steamer  St.  Anthony.  This  new  boat  is  coming  out  with 
several  new  **  kinks  "  about  her,  as  the  river  men  say. — 
St.  Louis  Reveille,  May  18. 

1848     Come  !    wake  up,  and  shake  the  kinks  out  of  your  land 

legs. —  Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xiv.  82. 
1853     Our  minds  are  cramped  by  the  study  of  these  old  mummy 
languages,  and  if  they  get  a  kink  in  the  training,  they  wm 
never  be  strmghtened. — Id.,  xix.  9. 
1855  Now  a  Yankee  was  never  bom  or  bred 

Without  that  peculiar  kink  in  his  head 
By  which  he  could  turn  the  smallest  amount 
Of  whatever  he  had  to  the  best  of  account. 

Knick.  Mag.,  xlv.  338  (April). 
1857     You  were  as  well  as  I  am,  excepting  that  kink  in  your 
head  about  your  going  to  die. — Hammond,  *  Wild  Northern 
Scenes,'  p.  65. 
1857     When  he  straightens  up,  and  takes  the  kinks  out  of  him, 
he  stands  six  feet  and  over  ia  his  stockings. — Id.,  p.  93. 

1862  I  told  the  kernel  that,  when  he  got  niggers  to  immigrate, 
the  next  thing. . .  .would  be  to  get  the  kinks  out  of  their 
hair. — Major  Jtuk  l)o\%Tiing,  '  Letters,'  Aug.  14. 

1863  [Powdering  tlie  hair  is]  a  capital  kink  for  red-haired, 
mouse-colored,  and  sreyish-haired  girls  to  take  advantage 
of. — Rocky  Mountain  Sews,  Denver.  March  19. 

1869  The  fact  is,  when  a  woman  gets  a  kirik  in  her  head  agin 
a  man,  the  best  on  us  don't  allersdo  jest  the  right  thing. — 
Mrs.  Stowe, '  Old-town  Stories  '  ('  Sullivan  Looking-glass  '). 

1875  I  mistrust  she  thought  the  wind  would  take  the  kink 
out  of  her  frizzles. — '  Betsy  Bobbet,'  p.  273  (Bartlett). 

1877  There  is  another  financial  kink,  in  case  of  the  bonds  of 
St.  Chark^  Coimty.— A'. T.  Evtniwj  Post,  April  16  (the 
same). 

1888  Activity  in  the  piu-suit  of  pleasure  soon  set  the  httle 
kinks  free  [on  the  negroes'  heads],  and  each  hair  stood 
on  tiptoe,  joining  in  a  jig  of  its  own. — Mrs.  Custer,  *  Tenting 
on  the  Plains.'  p.  235. 

a.  1894  They  kin  see  that  she's  not  a  nigger,  for  her  hair  don't 
kink.—F.  Bret  Harte,  *  A  PupU  of  Chestnut  Ridge.* 
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Kinked,  Kinky.    Twisted  in  knots. 

1801  [Daines  Barrington  denies  that  the  turkey  is  a  native  of 
America ;]  and  the  arguments  he  produces  are  such  as 
none  but  a  head,  entan^ed  and  kinked  as  his  is,  would  ever 
have  urged. — ^Tho.  Jefferson  to  Dr.  Williamson,  Jan.  10. 
(N.E.D.) 

1844  [The  negro's]  skull  is  as  thick,  his  hair  is  as  kinkey,  Ihis 
nose  as  nat,  his  lips  as  large,  his  shin  as  crooked,  his  heel 
as  long,  his  foot  as  flat,  and  his  skin  as  black,  as  they  were 
the  day  he  was  first  introduced. — ^Mr  Dimcan  of  Ohio, 
House  of  Repr.,  Jan.  6  :  Cong,  Cflobe,  p.  42,  A  pp. 

1866  Since  your  proclcunation,  his  face  has  turned  decker, 
and  his  hair  more  kinky, — €.  H.  Smith,  *  Bill  Arp,*  p.  29. 

Kinky-headed.    With  hair  knotted. 

1848  The  kinky-headed  c\i8  looked  at  me  sideways,  emd  rolled 
the  whites  of  his  eyes  at  me  like  he  was  gwine  to  have 
a  fit  of  hidryfoby. — *  Major  Jones's  Sketches  of  Travel,* 
p.  146. 

KlnnlkinniC[k].     See  quot.  1817,  1823,  1890. 

1799  KiUegenicOy  or  dry  srunach  leaves,  which  they  mix  with 
their  tobacco. — J.  Smith,  'Ace.  E^emark.  Occurr*  (1870), 


p.  16.     (N.E.D.) 
I 


1817  I  observed  that  they  did  not  make  use  of  tobacco,  but 
the  bark  of  Comus  eanguinea,  or  red  dog  wood,  mixed 
with  the  leaves  of  Rhus  glabra,  or  smooth  sumach.  This 
mixture  they  call  kinnikineck, — John  Bradbtiry,  '  Travels 
in  America,*  p.  91.     (N.E.D.) 

1823  The  Kinnecanickf  or,  as  the  Omawhaws  ccJl  it,  Ninnegake, 
mixed  or  made  tobacco,  is  composed  partly  of  tobacco, 
and  partly  of  the  leaves  of  the  sumach  (rhus  gldbrutn), — 
E.  James,  *  Rocky  Mountain  Exped.,'  i.  331  (Phila.). 

1827  Kinnikannic,  a  land  of  fragrant  weed  that  has  a  leaf  like 
our  boxwood,  and  is  gathered  from  a  vine. — ^Tho.  L. 
McKenney,  *  Toiu*  of  the  Lakes,*  p.  180  (Bait.). 

1830  Groat  quantities  of  dried  venison,  salmon,  and  Artnnicantcib 
were  packed  on  horses. — T.  Flint,  *  The  Shoshonee  Valley,' 
ii.  8  (Cincinnati). 

1830     Ho  drew  his  kinnakinnick  from  a  pouch. — Id.,  ii.  32. 

1839  [The  Indian  Chief]  smokes  the  article  called  kanikanik, — 
a  mixture  of  tobacco  and  the  dried  leaves  of  the  poke 
plant  (Phytolacca  dccandra), — J.  K.  Townsend,  *  Narrative,' 
p.  31. 

1846  Mixed  tobacco  and  kinnckiniek  (the  name,  if  spelt  £uright, 
of  an  Indian  bark  frequently  used  for  smoking). — Knick, 
Mag.,  xxvii.  209  (March). 

1864  Perchance  [your  chum]  may  be  laying  in  a  supply  of 
killickinick.  Big  Lick,  Turkish,  or  Shanghai. — Advt., 
Yale  Lit,  Mag,,  xxix.  (April). 

1866  Cahnly  and  coolly  we  smoked  our  killikinick, — C.  H. 
Sniitli,  '  Bill  Arp,'  p.  86. 

1890  Kinni-kinnic  is  a  mixture  of  willow  bark,  sumach  leaves, 
sage-loaf,  and  tobacco,  and  this  is  thoroughly  mingled 
with  marrow  from  buffalo-bones,  [and  used  by  the  Indians 
for  smoking]. — Mrs.  Custer,  *  Following  the  Guidon,' p.  101. 
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Bteing-bee. 

1853  [He  was  about]  to  shave  and  dress  for  a  "party"  or 
'' kissing-b€€,'' — 'Turnover:  a  Tale  of  N.  I&mpshire/ 
p.  6. 

E^ittereeiL     A   kind   of  covered  vehicle.     The  word  has  been 
claimed  as  of  Cornish  origin,  in  connexion  with  the  name 
of  one  Christopher  or  Kit  Treen. 
1792     In  1787  were  exported  Chaises  40,  KiUare^ns  10,  Sulkeys 

7.—*  Descr.  of  Kentucky,'  p.  42.     (N.E.D.) 
1794     He  undertakes  to  make  and  repwr. . .  .coachees,  chaises, 
ktttereens,  &c. — Ad\i:.,  Gazette  of  the  U.S.,  Phila.,  Jan.  6. 

Knee-high  to  a  bantam,  to  a  duck,  to  a  toad,  &c,      A  ludicrous 

description  indicating  short  stature. 
1824     He  has  lived  with  me  ever  since  he  was  "  knee  high  to  a 

musquitoeJ'^ — Letter   to    The   Microscope,    Albany,    N.Y., 

June  12,  p.  55/1. 
1833     A  bit  of  a  rogue  he  was  too,  when  he  wan't  more*n  Arn^e-At^A 

to  a  humbly-bee. — John  Xeal,  *  The  Down-Easters,'  i.  78. 
1841     He  has  been  known  in  the  Congaree  ever  since  I  was  knee 

high  to  a  splinter. — W.  G.  Siiiuns,  '  The  Kinsmen,'  ii.  63 

(Phila.). 
a.  1853    To   see   httle   saplings,  some  of  them  scarce  knee-high 

to    a    tnilkstool, — "  bigger    b'hoys,"    green   as   unsimned 

piunpkins,  &c. — Dow,  Jun.,  '  Patent  Sermons,'  iii.  115. 

1854  I  have  been  acquainted  with  them,  ever  since  I  was  knee- 
high  to  a  huckleberry. — *  Fern  Leaves,'  p.  358  (Auburn, 
N.Y.). 

1856     A  poor  leetle  brat  of  a  boy,  knee-high  to  a  yming  turkey, — 

W.  G.  Simms,  '  Eutaw,'  p.  248  (X.Y.). 
1856     A  brat  of  a  boy,  knee-high  to  a  bantam. — Id.,  p.  249. 
1856     There  is  not  an  urchin,  knee-high  to  a  cock-sparrow,  but 

will  tell  you  that  the  first  blow  is  always  half  of  the  battle. 

—Id.,  p.  630. 

1860  I  have  been  a  constant  reader  since  I  was  knee-high  to  a 
grasshopper. — Knick.  Mag.,  Ivi.  329  (Sept.). 

1861  I  haven't  been  poking  into  key-holes  since  I  was  knee- 
high  to  a  katydid  for  nothing. — Theodore  Winthrop, 
•  CecH  Dreeme,'  p.  128  (N.Y.,  1876). 

1862  The  kite  fever  is  raging  here  at  present.  In  one  part 
of  town  you'll  see  a  chap  with  a  mammoth  kite  flying 
zenith-ward  ;  while  in  another  place  you'll  see  a  six  year 
shaver  with  a  miniature  edition,  flying  not  ktiee-highto  a 
toad. — Rocky  Mountain  Xews,  Denver,  May  10. 

a.  1894  I  ain't  bin  inside  a  schoolhouse  since  I  was  knee-high 
to  a  grasshopper. — F.  Bret  Harte,  *A  Pupil  of  Chestnut 
Hill.' 

1899  One  of  the  men  said  that  he  had  known  Jerry  since  he 
was  knee-high  ter  a  duck. — Mary  X.  Murfree,  *  The  Bush- 
whackers.' • 

1904  I  know'd  'im  when  he  wasn't  kneehigh  to  a  duck, — W.  N. 
Harben,  *  The  Georgians,'  p.  89, 
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See  qaot.  1826,  1837. 

1774  Red  cedar  in  logs,  poete,  and  knees. — ^Advt.,  Newport 
Mercury,  Oct.  10. 

1709  Wanted  immediately,  White  Oak  Knees  [of  specified  sizes]. 
— ^Advt.,  Mass.  Mercury,  Oct.  26. 

1821  [The  swamps  are]  rendered  ahnoet  impenetrable  by  a 
dense  growth  of  cypress  and  cypress  knees  (the  latter  of 
which  are  conical  excrescences  springing  from  the  roots 
of  the  Cyprus  [sic]  and  shooting  up  in  profusion  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet). — E.  James,  *  Kooky  Mountain 
Exped.,'  ii.  343  (Phila.,  1823). 

1826  The  water  is  a  vast  and  decui  level,  two  or  three  feet  deep, 
still  leaving  the  innumerable  cypress  *'  knees,**  as  tiiey  are 
c€dled,  resembling  circul€tr  bee-hives,  throwing  their  points 
above  the  waters. — ^T.  Flint,  *  Recollections,'  p.  262. 

1837  [This  passage  is]  filled  with  logs  and  protuberances  from 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  caUed  **  knees,  which  rise  nearly 
or  quite  to  the  surface  of  the  water. — Report  of  Capt. 
Guion,  Jan.  17  :   Cong.  Globe,  1842,  p.  345,  App. 

1837  Cypress  knees  are  hollow  cones,  which  rise  from  the  roots 
of  the  cypress  tree,  from  one  to  six  feet  high,  and  terminate 
in  a  blunt  point.— -John  L.  Williams,  *  Territoiy  of  Florida,' 
p.  89  (N.Y.). 

1838  [The  pony]  deposited  me  among  the  cypress-knees  in  the 
swamp. — Caroline  Oilman,  *  Recollections  of  a  Southern 
Matron,'  p.  131. 

1850  The  path  appe€ired  to  cease  at  a  clear,  deep,  narrow 
**  slough,"  full  of  cypress  "  knees,**  which  did  not  come  to 
the  sxirface,  but  seemed  some  few  inches  under. . .  .The 
proximity  of  the  **  knees  **  to  the  siirface  was  no  illusion. — 
*  Odd  Leaves,'  pp.  93,  97. 

Knife.     To  cut  (literally). 

1910  A  Shipload  of  Restlessness.  700  Hindus,  Fihpinos,  and 
Chinese  Knifed  Efieh  Other  Across  Pacific. — N.  Y.  Evening 
Post,  Jan.  31. 

Knife.    To  assail  politically  in  an  underhand  way. 

1888  This  threat  to  knife  any  other  candidate  is  based  on  the 
highest  authority. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Feb.  24  (Farmer). 

1892  The  idea  is  to  knife  Moise  for  Congress. — Boston  Journal, 
Nov.  5.     (N.E.D.) 

1909  [Mr.  Hughes]  thrives  on  ambuscades,  pitfalls,  and  knifings. 
VVhen  the  bosses  call  him  dead,  he  begins  to  feel  how  young 
he  is. — N.Y.  Evening  Post,  April  15. 

1 909  Whet  her  or  not  Hearst  met  Murphy,  whether  or  not  Gaynor 
met  MeCarren — one  thing  stands  out  quite  clearly  in  this 
imparalleled  campaign  of  secret  meetings  and  dealings  and 
knifings,  and  that  is  that  there  is  one  man  running  for  the 
office  of  Mayor  of  New  York  city  whom  no  one  has  accused, 
or  can  accuse,  of  having  met  anybody,  bargained  with 
amrbody,  or  knifed  anybody  in  order  to  put  himself  into 
office.— /d.,  Oct.  28. 
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Knob.    A  rooky  motmd. 

1791  The  soifaoe  of  the  land  [is]  uneven,  occasioned  by  natural 
mounds  or  rocky  knobs. — W.  Bartram,  *  Carolina,'  p.  338. 
(N.E.D.) 

IH.^4  At  last  a  few  short  hills,  here  [in  Illinois]  called  ''  knobs" 
indicated  our  i^proach  to  Fever  River. — C.  F.  HofEman, 
*  A  Winter  in  the  Far  West,'  i.  300  (Lond.,  1835). 

1 834  We  were  now  entering  what  is  called  the  knobs  of  Kentucky. 
—Id.,  ii.  169. 

1835  Singular  ranges  of  limestone  hills,  surmounted  by  what 
are  called  ''flint  knobsr—C.  J.  Latrobe,  'The  Rambler 
in  N.  America,'  i.  154. 

1846  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  great  difference  **  before  and  after 
meat,"  or  rather  fish,  among  the  people  of  the  sterile  knobs 
along  the  Potomac  river. — ^Mr.  Cathcart  of  Indiana,  House 
of  Repr.,  Feb.  6  :  Cong,  Olobe,  p.  322. 

Knock.    To  excel.    Knocker.    One  tliat  excels. 

1853  He  '"knocked''  aM  the  adjacent  male  population,  native 
and  imported,  in  the  matter  of  looks. — Knick,  Mag.,  xlii. 
55  (July). 

1888  Xeat,  clean-cut.  effective,  and  plump,  her  figure  was  a 
knocker, — St.  Louis  Globe-DeviocnU,  April  29  (Farmer). 

Knock  down.     To  embezzle. 

1882    The  driver  of  a  stage had  frequent  opportunities  of 

"  knocking  down,"  or  appropriating  a  modest  sum  to  his 
own  use.— McCabe,  *  New  York,'  p.  158.     (N.E.D.) 

Knock  spots  out  of.     To  beat  soundly.     The  phrase  may  have 
originated  in  the  practice  of  using  cards  as  targets  in  pistol- 
shooting. 
1861     I  wish  I  had  control  of  chain  lightning  for  a  few  minutes ; 
I'd  make  it  come  thick  and  lieavy,  and  knock  spots  out  of 
Secession. — AthifUic  Monthly,  p.  747. 

Knot  hole.     A  hole  in  timber,  formerly  filled  by  a  knot. 

1726    I   found  one   great   leak,   which  was  a  Knot  Hole. — G. 

Roberts.  *  Voyage/  p.  2S4.     (X.E.D.) 
1824    The  httle  fellow^s  eyes  were  eis  big  as  a  large  kiwt  hole. — 

Mass,  Spyy  Sept.  8. 
1 833     [They  would]  worry  and  fret  a  feller's  soul  into  a  knot-hole. — 

J.  K.  Paulding.  *  Banks  of  the  Oliic'  ii.  82. 
1833     Mrs.  Judith  had  applied  her  ear  to  the  key-hole,  or  rather 

to  the  ktwt-hok,  for  other  there  was  none. — Id.*  ii.  96. 

1847  [He  was]  looking  as  tired  as  a  rat  that  had  been  drawed 
through  forty  knot-holes. — '  Major  Jack  Downing,'  p.  250 
(1860). 

1857  He  got  [a  birch  bark  l>ucket]  completed,  and  found  a  hiot- 
hok  in  the  bottom. — Knick.  Ma>j..  1.  499  (Xov.). 

1  861  As  soon  as  I  shut  the  door,  1  looked  back  through  a  knot 
hok.—Id.,  Iviii.  505  (Dec  ). 
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Know  one  from — 

1836  I  inquired  if  he  knew  him.  He  assured  me  he  didn't  know 
him  from  a  aide  of  sole  leather, — '  A  Quarter  Kace  in 
Kentucky,*  p.  23  (1846). 

Know-nothingSy  Know-nothingism*    The  Know-nothings  were  a 

political   party,    1853-1859,   who   called   themselves    "  the 

American  pctrty,**  but  usually  said  they  knew  nothing  of  its 

organization. 

1854     A  few  thoughts  on  Knoto-Nothingism. — YcUe  Lit,  Mag,,  xx. 

12-16. 
1854  Is  there  caiy  party,  fctction,  or  segment  of  a  party,  except 
that  misguided  and  proserin tive  faction  called  ^'  Native 
Amerieims  **  or  "  Know-Nothings,'*  who  have  the  hardi- 
hood ....  to  propose  to  repeal  the  naturalization  laws  of  the 
U.S.  ?— Mr.  Dodge  of  Iowa,  U.S.  Senate,  July  10 :  Cong, 
Olobe,  p.  1667. 

1 854  The  origin  caid  character  of  Know-nothingism  were  discussed 
at  length  by  Mr.  Barry  of  Mississippi,  House  of  Repr., 
Dec.  18  :   id.,  pp.  53-60.  App. 

1855  The  know-nothings  of  the  great  States  are  soimd  on  the 
slavery  question. — New  York  Herald,  May  21. 

1855         A  matron  of  Portland  (no  matter  what  street) 
Fell  into  a  wondrous  excitement  of  late, 
A  neighbor,  at  midnight,  had  told  her  that  Hodge, 
Her  husband,  had  gone  to  a  Know-nothing  lodge. 

Oregon  Weekly  Times,  June  2. 
1855     Farmers !    did  you  get  up  Know-Nothingism  f    No.     It 
was  got  up  amongst  "  stove-pipe  hats  "  and  patent  black 
leather  shoes. — Id.,  June  16. 
1855     Know-nothing-ism  in  its  hideous  deformity  now  stands 

unmasked  in  Cincinnati. — Cincinn,  Enquirer,  n.d. 
1850     Washington  is  at  this  time  governed  by  the  Know  Nothings, 

— Obnsted,  '  Slave  States,'  p.  15.     (N.E.D.) 
1862     A    secret    organization ....  named    Know- Nothing-ism    or 
Sammyism,  from  the  boasted  exclusive  devotion  of  the 
fraternity  to  the  U.S.—*  True  Delta/  N.  Orleans,  May  6  : 
quoted  in  Parton's  *  Butler  in  N.O.,'  p.  299. 

Know-ye.     The  allusion  is  uncertain. 

1787     See  Shayites. 

1789     Unless  the  iniquity  of  the  ''  Kfww  ye''  gentry  should  be 

speedily  filled  up,  Rhode  Islfmd  will  remain  estranged  from 

her  sister  States. — Am.  Museum,  v.  329. 
1789     (Feb.)     *'  A     Know-ye     Rhode-Islemder "     figures     in     a 

pasquinade   by   Benjamin   Russell. — J.   T.    Buckingham, 

'  Specimens  of  Newspaper  Lit.,'  ii.  b^, 

Ku  Klux.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  a  powerful  secret  orgamiza- 
tion,  formed  in  the  Southern  States  after  their  reconstruction, 
to  defeat  the  plans  of  the  **  carpet-baggers,"  and  to  keep  the 
negroes  from  voting.  A  well- written  article  on  the  suoject 
will  be  found  in  Tlie  Century  Magazine,  July,  1884. 
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Kn  KhOr—contd. 

1879  Whenever  it  was  known  that  a  prisoner  intended  taking 
the  oath  (and  it  was  very  difficult  to  conceal  the  matter 
£rom  his  tent  mates)  a  party  would  proceed  to  his  tent  the 
night  previous,  call  him  out,  eaid  administer  a  severe  flog- 
ging. They  even  went  so  far  as  to  clip  off  the  eais  of  one. 
Of  course  the  pctrties  who  did  this  work  were  completely 
disguised.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Kuklux  existed  at 
Point  Lookout  before  it  did  in  South  Carolina. — Prison 
Experience,  No.  2  :  *  Southern  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,'  vii.  396 
(Richmond,  Va.). 

1888  The  personal  insecurity  of  the  Ku  Klux  era  made  the 
coimtry  sadly  familiar,  l&c. — Phila,  Bulletin,  Feb.  27 
(Farmer). 

1908  A  confession  hf^s  been  obtained  from  a  ring-leader  [of  the 
night-riders],  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
revival  of  the  Ku-Klux  will  come  to  a  speedy  end  in 
Tennessee. — .V.  r.  Evening  Post,  Oct.  29. 


Lady-bug.  A  lady-bird.  The  word  is  found  in  Grose,  1787  : 
N.E.D. 

18 . .     The  Lady-Bug  sat  in  the  rose's  heart. — Lydia  H.  Sigoumey. 

1848  [The  flamingo]  drinks  nothing  but  port  wine,  and  is  partial 
to  lady-bugs. — '  Stray  Subjects,*  p.  115. 

1910  Los  Angeles,  April  1. — Millions  of  ladybugs  are  receiving 
free  transportation  on  the  railroads  from  the  State  In- 
sectary  at  Sacramento  to  the  melon  fields  of  the  Imperial 
valley.  Three  oonsigmnents  have  passed  through  Los 
Aneeles  en  route  to  El  Centro,  and  other  valley  points, 
where  they  will  be  turned  loose  to  browse  upon  aphides 
and  other  insei't  jxxsts  that  Iiarin  the  melon  crops.  There 
are  on  hand  in  the  insoctary  at  Sacramento  52,000,000 
ladybugs,  weighing  in  the  agizregate  more  than  a  ton. 
These  are  to  he  distributed  free  among  farmers  who  apply 
for  them. — A'.  Y.  Evi  ning  Post,  April  4. 

Lafayette  fish.     See  qnot.  1859. 

1843  He  had  cauglit  a  small  earful  of  striped  bass  and  Lafayette 
fi^'^h. — Comriius  ^fathews,  '  Writings,'  p.  266. 

1859  Lafayette  fi.sh  (Liiostnmus  obliquus),  a  delicious  sea  fish, 
wliich  appears  in  the  summer  in  great  abundance  on  the 
Jersey  coa^t ....  fl'he  name]  was  given  it  on  account  of  its 
appearance  one  summer  coinciding  with  the  last  visit  of 
General  Lafayette  to  America  ( Bart  let  t). 

Lagniappe.    See  quot. 

1853     A  dubious  note  that  he  had  received  as  a  **  lanyappe^ 

(Afigiice,   boot  money.) — Paxton,    *A    Stray   Yankee  in 

Texas,'  p.  47. 
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IiMBMdH.     See  quotatums :  Kdhma  angtuUfoUa. 

1832  The  LambkiU  has  been  called  momitain  Laorel,  Spocm- 
wood.  Ivy,  and  Calico  BobIl  Its  wood  is  dense  aiid  harcL 
— ^Williamson,  *  Hist,  of  Maine,'  L  116. 

1861  Kose-blooming  lambkOLS.  Jndd,  'Margaret*  (1871), 
p.  90.     (N.E.D.) 

Ltnd-gnbber.    One  who  voraciously  acquires  land. 

1860  Is  not  John  Bell  an  outrageous  land-grabber  t — Richmond 
Enquirer,  Aug.  7,  p.  1/7. 

1861  Railroad  grants,  to  place  large  quantities  of  public  land 
in  the  hands  of  robbers  and  land-grabbers, — ^Mr.  Thomas 
Ruffin  of  N.  Carolina,  House  of  Repr.,  Feb.  20 :  Cong. 
Globe,  p.  226/2,  App. 

Land  ofllee.    An  office  for  the  allotment  of  govemm^xt  land. 

Land  ofllee  money.     A  legal  tender  in  payment  for  the  same. 

1681-1794.  Mr.  Albert  Matthews  of  Boston  furnishes  examples  : 
Notes  and  Queries,  10  S.  xiL  415-16.  And  I  am  indebted 
to  him  for  1765,  1769,  1774,  1779. 

1755  A  few  Days  after  I  had  obeyed  his  Ldp's  Instructions  by 
issuing  a  Commission  to  Mr.  Calvert  &  Doctor  Steuart 
as  Joint  Judges  of  the  Land  Office,  they  both  came  and 
presented  me  the  inclosed  Acct.  of  the  Annual  Income 
of  Fees  to  the  Land  Office. — Gov.  Sharpe  of  Maryland, 
April  19  :    *  Correspondence,*  i.  193. 

1759    IVfr.  Peters acquainted  the  Governor  and  Coxmcil  that 

there  were  very  few  loose  papers  in  the  land  Office  8er\' ice- 
able  to  any  Man's  titles. — *  Penna.  Colonial  Records,* 
viii.  337  :  May  28. 

1774  Letters  from  London,  by  way  of  South  Carolina,  mention 
that  the  land  offices  in  North- America  will  be  opened  again. 
— Mass,  Gazette,  March  7. 

1774  The  Land  Office  is  not  yot  open  for  taking  up  Vacant 
Lands  in  the  Lower  Counties. — *  Penna.  Col.  Records,* 
X.  208  :  Sept.  15. 

1775  On  what  terms  lands  are  to  be  had  now,  since  the  shutting 
up  the  land  office,  is  yet  impossible  to  tell. — B.  Romcuxs, 
'  Florida,*  p.  194. 

1779     A  letter  from  the  President  of  Congress  was  re£kd,  enclosing 

a  resolve   against   opening  Land   Offices, — *  Penna.    Col. 

Records,'  xii.  160 :   Nov.  5. 
1779     An  Act  for  establishing  a  Land  office,  and  ascertciining  the 

terms  and  manner  of  granting  waste  and  unappropriated 

lands. — 'Virginia  Statutes,*  May. 

1789  May  28.  Mr.  Scott  moved  that  the  House  now  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  subject  of  the  Land  Office. . .  .Mr.  Boudinot 
moved  that  the  words  **  Land  Office  **  be  struck  out. — 
Gazette  of  the  U,S„  N.Y.,  May  30, 
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Ltnd  ofllae  mowj—cotud. 

1790  It  seems  requisite  that  a  general  land-office  ^ould  be 
established  at  the  seat  of  government.— Alex.  Hamilton, 
•  Works;  vii.  48.     (N.E.D.)  _  ,       .  ^  r      *i, 

1812  In  the  earlypart  of  1812,  a  land  office  was  located  [on  the 
Wabash].--E.  Flagg,  *  The  Far  West,'  i.  38  (N.Y.,  1838). 

1841  In  1820,  we  made  a  state  bank  ;  and  to  make  its  issues 
the  more  acceptable  as  a  circulating  medium,  a  resolution 
was  offered,  requesting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  make  it  land  office  money.  Col.  ISIenard  (originally  a 
French  Canadifui)  had  been  very  much  opposed  to  tne 
creation  of  this  bank  without  a  specie  capital,  [bo  nej 
said  in  his  broken  English,  *' Gentlemen,  as  it  is  your 
wish,  and  it  is  my  duty,  I  will  put  the  question ;  but  i 
bet  any  man  fifty  dollars  he  no  made  larid  office  money.  — 
Mr.  Young  of  Illinois,  U.S.  Senate,  Feb.  1  :  Cong,  Olobe, 
p.  103,  App. 

Land  office  business.  At  a  time  when  the  land  offices  were 
fully  occupied,  this  phrase  came  to  mean  a  rushing  busmess. 

1882  [The  Company]  once  did  a  land  office  lyiisiness  in  ore-crush- 
ing.—Report  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  p.  153. 
(N.E.D.)  .  , 

1909  Theatres  did  no  imusual  business,  but  picture  shows, 
which  are  quickly  emptied  and  filled,  reported  land  office 
husiness.^y,Y,  Evening  Post,  Oct.  11. 

Land-scrip.     U.S.  certificates  representing  land. 

1862  There  is  no  raikoad  company  that  has  a  roving  com- 
mission, that  has  the  right  to  locate  larid  scrip. . .  .inose 
who  locate  this  la7ul  .^crip  have  unliimted  scope....  L 
think  this  lafid  scrip  will  be  valuable.— Mr.  bamuei  c. 
Pomeroy  of  Kas.,  U.S.  Senate,  June  10 :  Cong^  Globe, 
p.  2628/1, 

1864     Webster's  Dictionary.     (X.E.D.) 

Land-shark.     A  land-grabber. 

1841  [Should  he]  forfeit  his  risht  to  become  the  pim^haser  of 
this  tract  of  land,  in  preference  to  any  himgry  land  sharfc 
who  was  ready  to  pomico  upon  it  ?— Mr.  Buchanan  ot 
Pa,,  U.S.  Senate,  Jan.  5  :    Cong.  Globe,  p.  20,  Appendix. 

1841  The  hardy  pioneer,  the  actual  settler,  and  the  land-shar/c, 
the  speculator,  must  [alike]  pay  this  amount.— Mr.  Munt 
of  N.Y.,  House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  22  :  id.,  p.  ^/U, 
App. 

Land-slide,  Land-slip.  Tliis  expression  is  used  literallv  ;  also, 
metaphorically,  of  an  overwhelming  defeat  at  the  polls. 

1838  On  the  10th  ult.,  the  city  of  Natchez  was  thrown  into 
consternation  by  a  lafui^^lidc  — The  Jiffer.^otvan,  Albany, 

March  10.  ^  .  ^i  ^  r 

1838  The  settlers  [on  the  Mississippi]  are  often  startled  from 
their  sleep  bv  the  deep,  sullen  crash  of  a  landslip.— 
E.  Flagg,  '  The  Far  West,'  i.  82  (X.Y.). 
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Land-fUde,  Land-slip — contd. 

1866    Slain  by  a  land-slide,  like  the  agricultural  King  OnuncL — 

Emerson,  *  Eng.  Traits,*  iv.  65.     (N.E.D.) 
1862    When  the  land-slide  [at  Goldau]  took  place, it  buried 

the  beautiful  village. — ^Mr.  W.  D.  Kelley  of  Pa.,  House  of 

Repr.,  May  21  :  Cong.  Globe,  p.  2272/1. 


1895  There  was  a  great  landslide  of  votes  to  McClellan. — Century 
Mag.,  p.  734.     (N.E.D.) 

1908  At  some  of  the  playhouses  actors  will  appear  during  the 
intermissions,  and  announce  something  like  :  **  Mr.  Taft 
has  carried  Alabama  by  100,000,"  or  **  a  Massachusetts 
landslide  gives  Mr.  Bryan  200,000  votes."— iS^.F.  Evening 
Post,  Nov.  2. 

1910  They  have  not  always  spared  even  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  two  famous  ''landslides**  of  1882  and  1890,  the 
Democrats  carried  that  rock-ribbed  stronghold  by 
majorities  of  40,000  and  16,000.— /d  ,  March  21. 

Land's  sake,   the.    The  substitution  of  "Land"  for  "Lord," 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  profanity,  goes  back  as  for  as 
Ben  Jonson  (1614),  who  in  his  'Bartholomew  Fair*  intro- 
duces that  notable  character,  "  Zeal-of-the-land  Busy." 
1846     Jedediah,  for  the  land's  sake,  does  my  mouth  blaze  ? — 

Knick.  Mag.,  xxvii.  18  (Jan.). 
1849     "  Why  are  they  called  turnpikes  T  "     "  The  land  knows— 
I  don't.** — Miss  Warner,  *  Wide  Wide  World,'  chap    xiv. 
(N.E.D.) 
1854    The  fat  lady  at  first  says  "  Good  land  !  *'  cuid  then  inquires 
of  the  fidgety  man  if  he  was  hurt. — Pu/fjam*«  Mag.,  iii. 
85  (Jan.). 
1888    Land  sokes  f    Thet  poor  cretur  never  had  the  spunk  to 
kill  himself. — Harper  s  Weekly,  Jan.  21  (Farmer). 

1896  The  land  knows  they  talk  a  plenty  even  without  givin* 
*em  anything  to  talk  about. — Ella  Higginson,*  Tales  from 
Paget  Soimd,'  p.  81. 

Lapstreak.     A  clinker-built  boat. 

1771     Whale-boats  and  all  sorts  of  Lapstreak    Boats. — Advt., 

Boston-Qazette,  March  11. 
1860    Two  boats. . .  .Long,  graceful  lapstreaks,  roomy  and  stiff, 

yet  light.— ^/Z  the  Year  Round,  p.  587.     (N.E.D.) 

Last  ditch,  the. 

0.1715  There  was  a  siu-e  way  never  to  see  it  lost,  tind  that  was 
to  die  in  the  last  diteh, — Bumet,  *  Own  Time,*  i.  467. 
(N.E.D.) 

1800  [This]  is  now  the  last  ditch  of  argument  in  which  the  federals 
take  refuge. — Tlic  Aurora,  Phila.,  Dec.  8. 

1821     Thomas  Jefferson.     (N.E.D.) 

Last  nail  in  coffin. 

1881  Whenever  you  determine  to  assail  these  men,  you  drive 
the  last  nail  in  your  political  coffin. — S.  W.  Dorsey  to  J.  A, 
Garfield,  Feb.  7  :  Sunday  Gazette,  Aug.  13,  1882. 
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LalelL     Some  appurtencuice  ofa  tan-yard. 

1799  Advt.  of  a  tan-yard  at  Burlington,  N.J.,  including  "  2 
latches,  4  handlers  and  linies,  pools  and  bates  equivcdent.** 
— Tfie  Aurora,  Phila.,  Jan.  30.  [A  bate  is  a  vat  of  lye ; 
handlers  are  pits  in  which  hides  are  hcuidled  ;  limes,  pro- 
bably lime-pits.] 

Late  unpleasantness.    The  civil  war. 

1868    That  cuss  cum  back  here,  doorin*  the  late  onpleasantniss, 

kernel  of  a  rigiment. — David  R.   Locke,   *  Ekkoes  from 

Kentucky/  p.  23  (Boston). 
1888    The  Louisiana  Tigers,  a  corps  of  sharpshooters  during  the 

late     unpleasantness.  —  Chicago    ItUer-Ocean,    March    7. 

(Farmer). 

Law-abiding.     Obedient  to  the  law. 

1839     Being  a  law-loving  and  law-abiding  man,  he  had  voted  to 

preserve  the  laws. — Mr.  Shepard  of  N.  Carolina,  House  of 

Repr.,  Dec.  18  :    Cong.  Globe,  p.  14,  App. 
1846    The  Presbyterians  in  Carolina  have  ever  been  a  law-loving, 

law-abiding  people. — W.  H.  Foote,  *  Sketches  of  N.  Caxo- 

hna,'  p.  124  (X.Y.). 

1848  This  most  polite  and  law-abiding  mob  backed  out,  and 
nullified  its  own  resolution. — Mr.  Wick,  of  Indiana  House 
of  Repr.,  April  25  :   Cong,  Globe,  p.  667. 

1849  Daniel  Webster  says  you  cure  a  law-abidifig  people ;  that 
the  glory  of  New  England  is  that  it  is  a  law-abiding  com- 
mxmity. — Speech  of  Wendell  Phillips,  May :  quoted 
April  8,  1850,  id.,  p.  459,  App. 

1850  I  believe  the  Rio  Grande  is  the  boundary,  and  every  law- 
abidifig  man  who  thinks  it  is  will  be  bound  so  to  regard  it. 
— Mr.  McLane  of  Marj^land,  House  of  Repr.,  Aug.  10  :  id., 
p.  1120,  App. 

1850    I  supposed  that  one  characteristic  upon  which  we  plvuned 

ourselves  was  that  we  were  a  law-abiding  people. — ^Ir. 

Cass  of  Michigan,  U.S.  Senate,  Aug.  20  :   id.,  p.  1593,  App. 
1855     The  people  of  Oregon  are  a  law-abiding,  honest,  and  gallant 

people. — Mr.   Joseph  Lane   of  Oregon,   House  of  Repr., 

Jan.  26  :    id.,  p.  416. 
1861     We're  lor-abidin  folks  down  here,  we'll  fix  ye  so  's't  a  bar 

Wouldn'  tech  ye  witli  a  ten-foot  pole  ;    (Jedge,  you  jest 
warm  the  tar.)  '  Biglow  Papers.'  2nd  S.,  Xo.  1. 

1867     E.  A.  Freeman.     (X.E.D.) 
1878     He  gave  his  solemn  assimmce  that  the  Saints  were  a  lau)- 

abiding  people. — J.  H.  Beadle,  *  Western  Wilds,'  p.  529. 
1910     With  us,  the  more  custom  of  carrying  a  revolver  leads  to 

many   a   crime   that    would    otherwise   never  have   been 

thought  of  or  committed.     How  shall  it  be  stopped  ?  That 

is    the    question    for    law-abiding    people    ever}-^vhere    to 

consider. — X.Y.  Evening  Post,  Mcirch  24. 
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Lawtol,  lawful  money.    Three-quarters  of  steriing  money. 

1771     At  the  rate  of  Fifte^i  Hundred  Sterling  or  Two  Thoasaad 

L.M.  per  Ann. — BosUm-OazeUe,  Oct.  7. 
1774     Pomade,    **  price    Ss.    L.M.    per    pot "  ;     tooth-powder, 

*'  2/6  L.M.  per  bottle,"  advertised  in  The  Newport  Mercury, 

Sept.  5. 

1774  A  thousand  pound  (lawful,  a  fourth  less  than  sterling.) — 
W.  Gordon,  ^Hist.  Am.  Revol./  L  413  (Lond.,  1788). 

1778    It  takes fifty  poimds  lawful  for  a  hundred  of  sugar, 

and  fifty  dollars  for  a  hundred  of  flour. — A.  Adams, '  Fam. 
heiiers,'  (1876),  p.  343.     (N.E.D.) 

1783  In  George  Washington's  accoimt,  the  total  is  stated  as 
**  £.19,306.  11.  9  lawful  money  of  Virginia,  the  same  as 
the  Massachusetts,  or  £.14,479.  18.  9f  sterling." 

Lay.     Price  ;   terms  ;   salary. 

1712    [It]  shall  be  sold at  the  same  lay  as  the  residue  of  the 

land.—'  Connecticut  Col  Records  '  (1870),  v.  333.    (N.E.D.) 

1775  Provided  there  can  be  more  built  at  an  easier  lay  in  the 
country  by  the  company. — *  New  Hampshire  Prov. 
Papers'  (1873),  vii.  425.     (N.E.D.) 

1792  [I  am  going  to  Africa  as]  Land  Surveyor  General,  on  a 
prettv  good  lay. — B.  Marston,  *  New  Englcuid  Hist,  and 
Genoal.  Register  '  (1873),  xxvii.  399.     (N.E.D.) 

1816  He  bf)ught  a  large  drove  [of  cattle]  at  a  good  lay. — Mass. 
Spy,  Sept.  4  :   from  The  Connecticut  Courier, 

1853  A  few  months  saw  him  handling  the  ropes  upon  a  whaler, 
at  a  good  lay. — *  Captain  Priest,'  p.  49. 

Lay  off  or  oiit.  To  define,  usually  by  a  map  or  plan,  sometimes 
by  staking  the  groiuid. 

1748  This  Morning  began  our  Intended  business  of  Laying  of 
[sir]  Lots. — G.  Washington,  *  Journal,'  March  30.  (N.E.D.) 

1797  I  have  [expressed]  my  admiration  of  the  American  mode 
of  khyinq  ovt  their  new  towns. . .  .in  straight  lines. — Fra. 
liaily,  F.H.S.,  *  Journal  of  a  Tour,'  p.  226  (Lond.,  1856). 

1842  [They  answer]  tliat  the  State  Legislatures  must  lay  off 
and  prescTi!)e  the  districts  in  their  respective  States. — Mr. 
Wright  of  N.Y.,  U.S.  Senate,  May  3  :  Cong,  Globe,  p.  467, 
App. 

1850  In  laying  off  a  State,  one  thing  should  always  be  r^arded, 
that  you  include  in  it,  if  you  can,  all  the  mecms  of  sub- 
sistence.— Mr.  Thurston  of  Oregon,  House  of  Repr.,  March 
25  :   id.,  p.  347,  App. 

Lay  out.     To  reduce  to  helplessness. 

1829  I  want  to  lay  out  [this  candidate]  as  cold  as  a  wedge. — 
Mass.  Spy,  J  uly  22  :  from  The  Savannah  Mercury, 

1850  CJentlcinen  of  the  South,  you  have  us  in  your  power.  All 
I  ask  is  that,  after  you  have  laid  us  out  cold,  you  will  not 
point  us  out  as  having  been  bought  dog-cheap. — ^Mr.  HcJe 
of  N.  Hampshire,  U.S.  Senate,  April  17  :  Cong,  Qlobe, 
p.  759.     [The  allusion  is  to  Jolui  Randolph's  famous  taunt.] 

1885  Old  Teciunseli  and  myself  hold  on,  two  tough  old  knots, 
with  quite  enough  vitality  to  lay  out  ony  nvunber  of  those 
who  pride  themselves  on  what  they  can  do. — ^Admiral 
D.  D.  Porter,  *  Incidents  of  the  Civil  War,'  p.  174. 
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Lay-out    An  outfit. 

1867  One  of  our  officers  complained  that  their  mess  was  an 
awfully  poor  lay-out, — Letter  of  Gen.  Custer,  April  8  : 
Mrs.  Custer,  *  Tenting  on  the  Plfuns,*  p.  629. 

1869  [They]  get  up  a  most  expensive  **  tay-otU  '*  for  him, — 
A.  K.  McClure,  *  Rocky  Mountains,'  p.  219.     (X.E.D.) 

Liyoring •     Reproduction  by  shoots  or  cuttings. 

1799     **  Prop€igation  by  Layering,*^ — Heading  of  an  article  in 

the  Mass,  Spy,  Oct.  30. 
1832    The  root  which  produces  the  voung  shoots  for  layering. — 

*  Planting '  ('*  Lib.  Useful  Kn."),  p.  27.     (N.E.D.) 

Layloek.     A  lilac.     Rustic. 

1780  A  contributor  to  Xotes  afid  Queries,  8  S.  ii.  108,  furnishes 
the  following  :   see  €ilso  id,  253,  with  citation  1769. 

LAYLOCK  =  LrLAC. — Laylock  is  a  North-County  pro- 
\Tnciahsm  for  hlao  ;  but  was  the  former  ever  the  correct 
or  old  spelling  of  the  word  ?  I  find  tm  example  of  its  use 
in  the  Westminster  Magazine  for  1780.  At  p.  ^334  (at 
the  second  pagination  thus)  its  *'  Monthly  Chronicle ''  for 
June  5  records  that  "  on  Siuiday  [George  III.]  entered  into 
the  forty-third  year  of  his  ago,"  and  that  on  the  Monday 
"  there  was  a  levee,  and  afterwards  a  drawing-room,  at 
St.  James's. . .  .The  Ladies'  dresses  in  general  were  com- 
posed of  laylock,  white,  and  straw-coloured  silks,  most 
elegantly  trimmed  with  flowers,  silver  spotted  gauze, 
ornamented  and  intermixed  with  foil.'* 

1837  That  young  woman  with  the  laylock  dress  on  to  her. — 
Knick.  Mag.,  x.  167  (August). 

1859  Lalocks  flowered  late  that  year,  and  he  gi>t  a  great  bimeh 
off  from  the  bushes  in  the  Hancock  front-yard. — '  Professor 
at  the  Breakfast-TaMe,'  eh.  ii. 

1861  The  laylocks  wuz  in  bloom,  t\n*  all  overhead  the  lane  was 
rustlin'  'ith  the  groat  purple  plumes. — AtlanHc  Monthly, 
p.  149  (Feb.). 

1862  The  cat-bird  in  the  Ja^/Iock-hxish  is  loud. 

'  Biglow  Papers,'  2nd  Series,  Xo.  6. 

Lead.    A  lode. 

1812  Leads  (or  loads)  are  the  smaller  tissiu-es  that  connect  with 
the  larger,  wliich  are  called  by  the  miners  eaves. — Bracken- 
ridge,  ^  Views  of  Louisiana  *  (1814),  148.     (X.E.D.) 

1817  I  am  of  opinion  that  tJie  had  extends  to  a  very  great  dis- 
tance.— John  Bradbury,  'Travels,'  p.  254. 

Leaden  pills.     Bullets.     The  X.E.D.  gives  an  instance,  ab.  1626, 
of  "  pills  "  in  the  same  sense. 

1803  Whipping  one  another  tlu*ough  the  limizs  with  swords,  or 
mutually  injecting  lead  en  pills. — The  Balaiicej  March  1 
(p.  65). 
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Leadish.    Of  the  colour  of  lead.    Obs. 

1653  [They  are]  of  a  wan  leadish  colour. — R.  Sanders,  '  Phy- 
siogn.,'  p.  183.     (N.E.D.) 

1777  Had  on,  when  he  went  away,  a  short  leadish  coat. — Run- 
away advt.,  Maryland  Journal,  April  8. 

1784  There  are  two  great-coats  missing,  one  of  which  is  a  leadish- 
coloured  country  cloth. — ^The  scuue,  id,,  July  27. 

LeabkilL     See  quotation. 

1816  Being  bom  smokers,  [the  negroes]  make  pouches  of  the 
inner  leaf  akin  of  a  swine,  peeled  thin,  which  is  soft,  trans- 
parent, and  tough. — Arthur  Singleton,  '  Letters  from  the 
South  and  West,'  p.  75  (Boston,  1824). 

Leather  medal.    An  imaginary  reward  for  stupidity. 

1 837  A  leather  medal  his  reward  should  be, 

A  leather  medal  and  an  LL.D 

*  Harvardiana,'  iii.  147. 

1840  Let  a  monimient  of  brickbats  be  raised  to  your  administra- 
tion, and  your  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  reweirded  with  a 
leather  medal. — E.  S.  Thomcis,  *  Reminiscences,*  i.  296 
(Hartford,  Conn.). 

1860  The  individual  who  conceived  the  leather  medal  idea  [for 
identifying  dogs]  deserves  a  leather  medcU  himself. — 
Richmond  Enquirer,  April  20,  p.  2/6. 

Leatherhead.  A  policeman :  probably  from  his  leathering 
people's  heads. 

1888  The  old  police  or  leatherheads  tried  to  restrain  them. — 
N,  F.  Mercury,  July  21  (Farmer). 

Lecture-day.  This  relic  of  Puritfmism  is  well-nigh  obsolete. 
The  Century  Diet,  says  the  day  w£is  usually  Thursday  in 
New  England.     But  see  1857. 

1616  Let  not  the  lecture-day,  now  when  the  sermon  is  ended, 
be  made  a  day  of  voluptuousness. — Hieron,  *  Works,'  i.  589. 
(N.E.D.) 

1857  The  term  "lecture  day'^  early  became  the  synonym  for 
holiday,  and  Wednesday  was  called  by  its  real  name  hardly 
once  in  a  twelvemonth. — J.  G.  Holland,  *  The  Bay  Path,' 
p.  118. 

Legging.     An  imdefined  word. 

1845  This  iniglit  be  called  in  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
"  legging  for  the  British."  Gentlemen  from  the  West 
luiderstood  what  was  meaot  by  the  term  "  legging.'' — Mr. 
Stewart  of  Pa.,  House  of  Repr.,  Dec.  9:  Cong.  Olche,  p.  35. 

Leg-knife.      One  carried  in  the  boot. 

1834  [He]  would  have  been  too  mcmy  for  me,  after  T  had  stuck 
my  leg-knife  into  the  chine  of  the  other,  if,  &c. — C.  F. 
Hoffman,  *  A  Winter  m  the  Far  West,'  ii.  75  (Lond.,  1836). 
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Lengthy.     Long,  and  more  or  less  tedious. 

1759  I  grow  too  minute  oxxd  lengthy, — John  Adams,  'Diary/ 
Jan.  3.     (N.E.D.) 

1760  The  most  steep  and  lengthy  [hill]  to  ascend,  which  I  have 
ever  seen. — P.  CoflBn  in  *  New  England  Hist,  and  GeneaL 
Register'  (1855),  ix.  341.     (N.E.D.) 

1772  A  lengthy  essay,  received  from  the  coimtry. — Mass.  Spy, 
Dec.  10. 

1773  The  whole  €u;count  is  too  kngthy  for  this  Day's  Paper. — 
Boston  Evening  Post,  Sept.  27. 

1775    A  particular  detail  is  too  lengthy  to  publish  in  a  ne\\s 

paper. — Mass,  Spy,  Jan.  12. 
1782-86    Ten  examples  in  Jefferson's  *  Writings.'     (N.E.D.) 

1785  I  would  have  but  one  bell  tolled,  and  that  but  for  five 
minutes  ;  for  I  am  not  willing  that  sick  and  infirm  persons 
should  be  disturbed  with  a  lengthy  noise,  at  the  carrj-ing  of 
the  body  of  my  humiliation  to  the  silent  grave. — Will  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Mather,  Mass.  Spy,  July  7. 

1793     The  British  Critic  objects  to  the  word.     (N.E.D.) 

1795  Then  quick  the  victories  of  the  day 

Were  thro'  the  union  highly  sounded 
In  kfigthy  periods,  finely  rounded. 
Gazette  of  the  U,S.,  Phila.,  Jan.   12  :    from  The  Fanners' 
Chronicle, 

1799  In  the  first  letter,  which  is  kfigthy,  the  General  says,  <l'c. — 
The  Aurora,  Phila.,  Feb.  19. 

1801  A  writer  in  the  Xew-England  Pnlladitim  animadiverts,  in 
a  very  correct  and  critical  manner,  upon  many  barbarous 
American  words  and  phra-ses.  Of  kngthy,  he  declares  that 
it  can  be  foimd  in  no  English  dictionary-,  and  in  no  English 
author.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  growth  of  the  wigwam  ; 
and  is  a  vicious,  fugitive,  scoimdrel,  and  True  American 
word.  It  should  be  hooted  by ^^e very  elesrant  English 
scholar,  and  proscribed  from  ever>'  page.  Spj-y,  Caucus, 
Illy,  &c.,  are  likewise  fairlv  tried  and  justlv  condemned. — 
*  The  Port  Folio,'  i.  247  (Phila.). 

1802  From  the  president  of  the  U.S.  down  to  Tench  Coxe  (a  wide 
distance  we  own)  there  is  scarcely  one  man  of  the  party, 
that  is  not  in  the  habit  of  emploving  the  true-American 
words,  illy  and  kngthy. — Id.,  ii.  39. 

1804  In  the  year  1800  I  wrote.  Sir,  a  h  nnthy  outline  of  yourself. 
— Wm.  Cumiingham.  Jiui.,  to  Ji>hn  Adams:  'Adams 
Corresp.,'  Boston,  1S23. 

1805  My  uncle's  remarks  were  considerably  more  lengthy  than 
what  I  have  here  noted  down. — Mass  Spy,  .May  1. 

1814  I  mean  to  have  a  starling  taught,  who  shall  "  hallow 
kngthy  "  in  the  ear  of  every  transatlantic  critic  who  shall 
dare  to  beard  this  most  orthodox  and  parliamentary-  word, 
— Anakctic  Mag.,  iii.  409,  May  (Phila.). 
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Lengthy — corud, 

1824  The  Editor  of  the  Onondaga  Register says  the  jury  had 

a  **  Lengthy  deliberation,"  and  so  forth.  Now,  as  this 
word  {lengthy)  is  obviously  either  obsolete  or  of  very  recent 
coinage,  it  not  being  in  any  dictionary  now  extcuit, .... 
we  hope  your  Editorship  will  let  us  know  if  the  aforesaid 
**  deliberation  "  was  as  breadthy  as  it  was  lengthy.  If 
so,  what  might  have  been  the  square  of  it  ? — The  Micro- 
scope (Albany,  N.Y.),  AprU  3,  p.  14/4. 

1825  The  preacher  was  rather  more  "  lengthy,^*  perhaps,  than 
usual. ^-John  Neal,  *  Brother  Jonathaji,*  i.  133. 

1 840  Those  tluree  pillars  were  not  so  lengthy  as  to  cause  the  plates 
cttid  the  crowning  stone  to  come  in  contact. — Millennial 
Star,  p.  175,  Nov.  [The  discovery  of  the  plates  on  the 
"hillof  Cumorah."] 

1843  Among  his  oddities,  not  the  least  was  his  odd  person, 
entitling  him  to  Noah  Webster's  word,  lengthy, — R. 
Carlton,  *  The  New  Purchase,*  i.  12. 

1845  Lord  Harrowby  spoke  of  words  that  had  obtained  a  sanc- 
tion in  the  U.S.,  in  the  condemnation  of  which  he  could 
not  join :  as  for  example  lengthy,  which  imported  what 
was  tedious  as  well  as  long,  an  idea  that  no  other  English 
word  seemed  to  convey  as  well. — Richard  Rush, '  Residence 
m  London,*  p.  294  (Bartlett). 

Let  alone.     Not  to  speak  of.     This  is  perhaps  American 

1816  We  shall  have  no  bed  in  the  house — for  Charles  himself — 
let  alone  Henry. — Jane  Aust-en,  '  Letters  *  (1884),  ii.  263. 
(N.E.D.) 

1825  I  won't  be  tiunbled  about  by  anybody ;  that's  what  I 
won't— let  alone  a  Yankee.— John  Neal,  *  Brother  Jona- 
than,* i.  185. 

1842  Mr.  Wise  did  not  profess  to  bo  a  man  of  any  taste  at  all, 
let  alone  a  man  of  exquisite  taste  and  judgment  in  the  fine 
arts. — House  of  Repr.,  May  11  :   Cong,  Globe,  p.  491. 

Let  her  rip.  Let  her  went.    Let  the  thing  go. 
1848  I  wears  no  crape  upon  my  hat, 

'Cause  I'm  a  packin'  sent ; 
I  only  takes  a  extra  horn. 
Observing,  "  Let  Her  Went:' 

*  Stray  Subjects,'  p.  109. 

1853  If  ever  you  a  Bank  Bill  see. 

Letter  Be  !   Letter  Be  ! 
For  we've  got  'em  on  the  hip. 
Letter  Rip  !  Letter  Rip  ! 
Daily  Moi-ning  Herald,   St.   Louis,   Jan.    19 :     from  the 
Chicago  Journal. 
18.)3     [Captain  Mnggs's]  spirited  '^  let  her  rip''  was  an  infinite 
improvement  on  the  "  fire  "  of  the  old  Steuben  manual. — 
*  Life  Scenes,'  p.  209. 

1854  As  it  is  all  for  the  good  of  the  party,  "  Let  her  rip," — Weekly 
Oregoniafi,  April  22, 
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Let  her  rip.  Let  her  wmt—^ontd. 

1856  The  defendant  answers  ''Quinine  Savoy*'  [Quien  Sabe], 
which,  with  your  honor's  permission,  I  will  interpret  **  Let 
*er  rip.'' — San  Francisco  Call,  Dec.  10. 

1857  Presently  I  heard,  "  All  set ;  let  her  Hpr^Knick.  Mag., 
I  443  (Nov.). 

1860  "  Let  her  RIP.'* — conclusion  of  an  epitaph,  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  a  correspondent  vouches. — Id.,  Iv.  660  (June). 

1878  Tomorrow  momin'  we'll  let  'er  rip  [the  cannon]  bright  and 
early. — ^Mrs.  Stowe,  *  Poganuc  People,'  ch.  xvii. 

Let  in,  let  out.    To  commence,  to  conclude. 

1904     "  The  party  will  let  in  about  nine  o'clock."     "  WTien  does 

church  let  out  ^  "— '  Dialect  Xotes,'  ii.  398. 
Let  on.    To   intimate,   to  disclose  a  fact.     The  N.E.D.   gives 
instances  from  Ramsay  (1725),  Bums  (1795),  and  Scott  (1825). 
The  use  mentioned  in  quotation  1828  is  peculiar,  and  imknown 
to  the  compiler. 
1828     [In  the  South]  to  let  on  means  to  make  believe. — TJie 
Yankee,  April  23  (Portland,  Me.). 

Let  slide.     Let  the  thing  go  without  hindrance.     The    phrase 

occurs  in  Chaucer  €uid  in  Shakspeare. 
1847     If  you  have  the  least  hankerin'  arter  the  mean  varmint, 

in  course  I'll  kt  him  slide. — *  Streaks  of  Squatter  Life,' 

p.  122. 

1850  Oil  the  press  well,  and  kt  her  slide. — Frontier  Guardian, 
Feb.  6. 

1851  The  old  man  ha^l  told  him  to  kt  it  slide  at  fifteen,  rather 
than  not  sell  [the  cotton]. — '  Polly  Peasblossom's  Wedding,' 
p.  32. 

1853  Oh,  lei  the  paler  slide,  replied  Sol— Paxton,  *A  Stray 
Yankee  in  Texas,'  p.  220. 

1853  The  old  year  will  soon  he  p:one  ;  so  we'll  Jet  it  slide. — Dow, 
Jun.,  '  Patent  Sermons,'  iii.  225. 

1854  I  done  as  Mr.  R.  d<^ne, — let  it  sliiky  hi  it  slide. — Knick. 
Mag.,  xliv.  24  (July). 

1855  Wlien  Brigham  chooses  to  run  around  a  snag,  or  over  a 
snag,  he  will  do  so.  The  sliip  is  all  oak.  Let  her  slide. — 
J.  M.  Grant  at  the  Mormon  Tabernacle,  Sept.  24  :  *  Journal 
of  Discom^es.'  iii.  69. 

1855  It  has  been  charged  that  [Mr.  Danks]  used  the  language. 
*'  kt  the  Union  slide.'' — Mr.  Stewart  of  Maryland,  HoiLse  of 
Repr.,  Dec.  24  :    Co}\(j.  GU^he.  p.  74. 

1856  This  talk  about  "  letting  the  Vnion  slide  "  goes  for  nothing 
with  me,  e^pecially  when  it  comes  from  persons  who 
attempt  to  make  it  slide  upon  every  opportunity. — Mr. 
Simmons  of  X.Y.,  the  same.  .Tan.  16  :    id.,  p.  238. 

1857  Brother  Brigham  never  rebuked  nie  for  being  valiant 
before  this  people.  He  savs.  '*  Let  her  go.  Heber  ;  kt  her 
slide:'— R.  C.  Kimball  at  the  Bowery,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Aug.  2  :    *  Joiunal  of  1  )i<cova^es,'  v    133. 

1859  If  you  can't  "  come  up  to  the  scratch,"  why  I  must  "  let 
you  slide:' — J.  G.  Holland,  '  Titcomb's  Letters,'  p.  141, 
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Let  sMt-<:orUd. 

1860  I  shall  nevertheless  "  lei  her  slide:'-— Kniek.  Mag.,  Iv.  413 
(April). 

1861  If  we  must  give  irp  that  principle  or  the  Union,  let  the  idea 
slide,— ^lynvpia  (W.T.)  Pioneer ,  March  1. 

Let  up.    To  ce€tse,  to  cease  interfering,  &c.    A  Let-up.    A  trace, 
a  cessation. 

1837    There  was  no  let  up  ra  the  matter ;    the  people  had  so 

ordered  it,  and  the  gentleman  ought  to  be  satisfied. — Mr. 

Dunccm  of  Ohio,  House  of  Repr.,  Dec.  18 :    Cong,  Olobe, 

p.  47,  App. 
a.  1854    This  pertinacious  snarling,  snivelling,  and  blowing  from 

day  to  day,  without  a  let-up,  is  as  contemptible  as  it  is 

ineffectucd. — Dow,  Jim.,  *  Patent  Sermons,*  iv.  110. 
1857     Our  spicy  contemportuy  must  "  ic<  up  **  on  us  for  this  error 

of  omission. — San  Francisco  CcUl,  Feb.  21. 
1861     We're  bound  to  see  'em  through,  and  no  let-up  till  they've 

bought  all  they've  got  on  their  memorandums. — Atlantic 

Monthly,  p.  208  (Feb.). 
1867     [He  said]  there  was  as  yet  no  let-up  on  writing. — Letter 

from  Genercd  Custer,  April  8 :    Mrs.  Custer,  *  Tenting  on 

the  Plains,'  p.  625. 
1882    I  promised  I'd  let  up  on  him. — F.  Bret  Harte,  *  Flip,'  ch.  iv. 

(N.E.D.) 
1888    The  coyotes  never  let  up  until  they  have  taken  aboard  so 

much  rabbit-meat  that  they  can  hardly  stir. — San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner,  March  22  (Feurmer). 

Letter-carrier.    A  postman. 
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Levee — corud. 

1819  The  levee,  or  embankment,  commences  on  one  side  at 
Natchez. — Arthur  Singleton,  *  Letters  from  the  South 
and  West,'  p.  140  (Boston,  1824). 

1855  I  presented  a  memorial  in  relation  to  the  effect  of  leveeing, 
by  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  of  the  right  or  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River. — ^Mr.  Etheridge  of  Tenn.» 
House  of  Repr.,  Jan.  16  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  276. 

Level,  level-headed.     Sensible  ;  not  flighty. 

1869  The  wanderers  were  right,  and  the  heads  of  the  same  were 
level, — *  Xew  Pilgrim's  Progress/  ch.  ix. 

1870  To  tell  a  woman  her  head  is  level  is  apparently  a  compli- 
ment in  America. — The  OrcheMra,  Aug.  12.     (N.E.D.) 

1879  Clear-headed,  or,  as  they  would  now  be  called,  level- 
Iieaded,  were  these  children  of  the  Berkshire  hills. — A. 
Tourgee,  *  A  Fool's  Errand,'  p.  8.     (N.E.D.) 

1882  **  You  see,  gentlemen,"  says  Bliss,  "  Chet's  head  is  level 
usually,  but  in  the  host  of  things  he  has  to  see  to  he  is  apt 
to  go  wrong  now  and  then." — Washington  Critic,  March  13. 

1909  There  is  also  the  spread-eagle  style  into  which  ordinarily 
level-Iieaded  men  will  sometimes  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
drop. — N,  Y.  Evening  Post,  Jan.  25. 

Level  besty  one's.     The  best  one  can  do. 

1851     We  put  our  horses  out  at  their  level  best, — *  An  Arkansaw 

Doctor,'  p.  87. 
1869     How  comes  it  that  the  friends  of  F.  A.  Marcy  did  their 

level  best ....  to  secure  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Francy  ? — Hartford 

Courant,  Oct.  4  (Bartlett). 

Levy.     An  elevenpenny  bit ;  one  eighth  of  a  dollar. 

1832  He  drew  [out]  rather  more  dollars,  half  dollars,  /criV^,  and 
fips,  than  his  dirty  little  hand  could  well  hold. — Mrs. 
TroUope,  '  Manners  of  the  Americans,'  i.  171. 

1834     I  axes. . .  .five  hvys  for  the  kittens. — Knick.  Mag.,  iii.  355. 

1836  The  N.Y.  Transcript  says  that  the  Boston  Posi says  that 
the  boot-blacks  have  struck  for  a  levy  instead  of  a  fip, 
which  in  Xew  York  parlance  is  a  sliilling  instead  of  six- 
pence.— Phila.  Public  Ledger,  Dec.  15. 

1837  Fips  and  levies  ain't  as  plenty  a^  snowballs,  in  this  ere 
yearthly  spear. — J.  C.  Xeul,  *  Charcoal  Sketches,'  p.  182. 

1837  Give  us  a  fip's  worth  of  slieet  and  hi^^s  worth  of  blanket. 
—Id.,  p.  204  (Fimk,  Di<t.). 

1837  Half  after  half,  (luarter  after  ijuarter,  and  hri/  after  hi-y 
were  added  to  the  price  [of  the  inannnoth  piunpkin.] — 
Bait.  Coinnii.  Tran.^cript.  Oct.  2.  p.  2;1. 

1842  A  lady  entered  the  store,  and  calKxl  for  a  mackerel,  tender- 
ing a  levy  in  pavTueut . — Pliila.  Spirit  of  the  2itn€^\  March  17. 

1848  How  much  do  you  ax  for  [those  matches]  ?  ses  I.  Eight 
boxes  for  a  levy,  ses  he. — Major  Jones,  *  Sketches  of  Travel,' 
p.  76. 
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Levy — corud. 

1853  What  is  the  ooirencjr  of  the  U.S.  ?  Coppers,  bogus, 
BungtowQ  cents,  pennies,  fips,  fouipence  'a'pennies,  lein/s, 
ninepencee,  Spcmish  quarters,  pistarcens,  and  shinplasters, 
— Weekly  Oregonian,  Aug.  13. 

1857  [He]  bought  a  fip  custard  for  a  levy. — Oregon  Weekly  Times, 
Aug.  15.     (For  fuller  quotation  see  Fep.) 

Lewisites.    See  Bxtsbites. 

Liberty  tree.  Liberty  pole.     The  first  tree  thus  named  was  the 

great  elm  on  Boston  Common.     M.  C.  L.  of  New  York  states 

that  the  first  Liberty  Pole  was  put  up  in  N.Y.  City,  June  4, 

1766,  to  celebrate  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.     On  it  was 

a  banner  inscribed  :    ''  To  his  gracious  Majesty  George  HI., 

Mr.  Pitt,  and  Liberty."    The  pole  was  cut  down  four  times 

by  the  British  soldiers ;    but  the  fifth  pole  remained  until 

the  occupation  of  the  City  in  1776. — Notes  and  Queries,  10  S. 

xii.  371  (1909). 

1766    In  the  morning  there  was  a  Stage  erected  under  Liberty 

Tree,  having  two  Effigies  thereon,  one  of  them  representing 

B — e,  dressed  in  Plaid,  the  other  a  representation  of  G— e  ; 

over  them  a  Gallows,  on  which  appeared  the  D — ^1  handing 

a  S — p  A — t  to  B — e,  and  uttenng  these  words.  Force  it  : 

to  which  he  replied.  We  can't  do  it ;  but  G— e  s^s,  BiU 

we  will  force  it  on  the  rebels, — Boston  Evening  Post,  Feb.  24. 

[The  passage  is  iUustrated  with  a  curious  woodcut, — the 

Devil  on  the  top  of  a  GaUows,  to  which  Bute  and  Grenville 

are  chained,  handing  them  a  copy  of  the  Stamp  Act.] 

1766    There  was  a  great  festival  at  the  Liberty  Elm  on  the  occbt 
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Liberty  tree.  Liberty  pole— contd. 

1795  A  new  Tree  of  Liberty,  decorated  in  the  most  elegant 
manner,  and  crowned  with  the  cap  of  liberty,  was  planted 
before  the  Town  House  [at  Amsterdam]. — Id,,  Apnl  2. 

1798  The  erecting  "  poles  of  faction,  falsely  styled  l^>&rty  poles, 
must  be  attributed  to  deeigning  men." — Id,,  Aug.  1. 

1798  A  parcel  of  Democrats,  who  have  met  in  different  parts  and 
raised  Liberty  Poles  — The  Aurora,  Phila.,  Aug.  13. 

1798  A  vagabond  Irishman  or  Scotchman,  in  the  3rd  parish  of 
Dedman  [Dedham  ?]  has  stirred  up  a  few  people  to  erect 
a  liberty  pole, — Gazette  of  the  U.S.,  Xov.  8. 

1798  The  Sedition  Pole,  recently  erected  [by  French  sympa- 
thizers] in  Vassalborough, ....  was  hewed  in  pieces  by 
Capt.  Jtimes  Bracket  and  his  company]. — Id.,  Dec.  17. 

1799  Lines  on  the  Hackensack  New-Raised  Liberty  Pole  — The 
Aurora,  March  30  :   from  the  N,  Y,  Argus. 

1799  These  fiid venture  hunting  cannibals  ventured  only  to  about 
eighty  steps  within  the  well  guarded  Liberty  Tree. — Id, 
May  13. 

1799  The  planting  of  these  trees  being  copied  in  Europe,  one 
was  set  up  at  Coire,  May  12. — Id.,  June  1. 

1799  Benjamin  Fairbanks  was  indicted  for  the  publication  of 
a  Libel  affixed  to  the  Pole  at  Dedham  :  he  being  one  of  the 
persons  who  assisted  in  erecting  that  symbol  of  sedition. — 
mass.  Mercury,  June  21. 

a.  1838  The  Boston  Post  quotes  a  down-east  editor  as  saying : 
"  I'm  a  real  cat€istrophe,  a  small  creation  ;  Mount  Vesuvius 
at  the  top,  with  red  hot  lava  pouring  out  of  the  crater, 
and  routing  nations.  My  fists  are  rocky  mountains,  my 
curms  Whig  Liberty  poles,  with  iron  springs.  Every  step 
I  tfike  is' an  earthquake ;  every  blow  I  strike  is  a  clap  of 
thunder,  and  every  breath  I  breathe  is  a  tornado.  My 
disposition  is  Dupont's  best,  and  goes  off  at  a  flash.  When 
I  blast,  there'll  be  nothing  left  but  a  hole  three  feet  in 
circumference,  and  no  end  to  its  depth." — Buckingham, 
*  America,'  i.  228  (1841). 

a.  1848  He  might  as  well  undertake  to  climb  a  greased  liberty 
pole  with  cowhide  boots  and  buckskin  mittens. — ^Dow, 
Jun.,  *  Patent  Sermons,'  i.  132. 

1867  [The  man]  would  sway  backward  and  fon^-ard  hke  a  loose 
liberty  pole  in  a  gale  of  wind. — Knick.  Mag.,  x\ix,  100  (Jan.). 

Lick.     See  quot.  1820. 

1751  42  Salt  Licks,  or  Ponds,  formed  by  little  Streams  or  Dreins 
of  Water.— C.  Gist,  '  Journals  '  (1893),  42.     (X.E.D.) 

1778  I  never  saw  a  Deer-lick.  Hunters  have  told  me  that  Deer 
frequent  those  Places  for  the  Mud. — Maryland  Journal^ 
June  2. 

1784  Bullet's  Lick,  Drennen's  Lick,  The  Big-bone,  the  Blue- 
Licks,  Nob^Lick  :  to  these  tlie  cattle  repair,  and  reduce 
high  hills  rather  to  valleys  than  plains. — John  Filson, 
'  Kentucke,'  p.  32. 
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Llek — cofUd, 

1789  [Added  to  Mr.  Feflde's  American  Museum.]  A  Grinder  of 
a  non-descript  Animal  of  the  Western  Country,  found  at 
the  Big  Bone  SaU-Lick^  and  weighing  Four  Pounds. — 
Maryland  Journal,  Jan.  16. 

1792  A  8€Jt  spring  is  called  a  Lick,  from  the  earth  about  them 
being  furrowed  out,  in  a  curious  manner,  by  buffalo  and 
deer,  which  lick  the  earth  on  account  of  the  saline  particles 
with  which  it  is  impregnated. — G.  Imlay,  *  Topogr.  Descr.,' 
p.  43. 

1800  Moses  L.  approciched  a  lick,  and  took  his  stand  in  a  con- 
venient place  to  watch  for  game. — Mass,  Spy,  Sept.  17. 

1 807  [I  am]  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ross,  proprietor  of  the  big  bone 
lick.— Th,  Jefferson  to  Dr.  Wistar,  Feb.  25. 

1818  Col.  Boon  rode  to  a  deer-lick,  and  seated  himself  behind 
a  blind  raised  to  concetti  him  from  the  game. — Mass,  Spy, 
Sept.  23. 

1820  We  have  Salt  Licks,  Blue  Licks,  Sulphur  Licks,  Big  Bone 
Licks,  and  Licks  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  The  word  is  un- 
couth enough,  but  very  descriptive,  and  designates  those 
spots  which  have  been  frequented  by  wild  grazing  animals 
for  the  purpose  of  licking  the  saline  peui^icles  with  which 
the  earth  is  impregnated.  Some  of  these' places  have  been 
licked  for  centuries,  imtil  vast  cavities  have  been  formed. — 
Hall's  *  Letters  from  the  West,*  p.  210  (Lond.). 

1823  I  saw  a  deer-lick,  at  which  I  dismounted  and  took  a  lick. — 
W.  Faux,  '  Memorable  Days,'  p.  234. 

1826     One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  whole  country  west 
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Lift    To  discharge,  to  pay  off. 

1846     [Mr.  W.]  is  lees  able  to  lift  my  paper  now,  than  at  any 

fonner  time. — Oregon  Spectator,  April  30. 
1858     I  bent  my  bfick  in  lifting  notes,  and  I  don't  know  that  it 

will  ever  come  straight  again. — Knick.  Mag.,  lii.  216  (Aug.). 
1879     The  weather  must   lift  the  mortgage  on  his  farm.— J. 

Burroughs,  *  Locusts  and  Wild  Honey,'  p.  79.     (N.E  D.) 
188G     So  then  the  spectral  mortgage  could  never  be  lifted. — 

Stockton,  *  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger,'  p.  74.     (N.E.D.) 

Lift  a  Letter.     To  obtain  it  on  pa^Tiient  of  postage. 

1863  La  many  instances  the  soldier,  being  disappointed  in 
receiving  his  pay,  is  unable  to  provide  his  family  with  the 
pittance  necessary  to  lift  a  Icttir  from  tlie  office. — Mr. 
Jesse  Lazear  of  Pa.,  House  of  Repr.,  Feb.  20 :  Cong. 
Globe,  p.  1154/3. 

Light     To  alight. 

1839     We  lii  from  our  horses,  and  fingered  liis  pockets. — 'Hist. 

of  Virgil  A.  Stewart,'  p.  64  (X.Y.). 
Light  out     To  clear  out  ;   to  absquatulate. 
1878     When  the  camp  was  a-^leep,  [we]  lit  out  over  the    hills. — 

J.  H.  Beadle,  '  Western  Wilds,'  p.  42. 
1878     The  horses  broke  loose  and  lit  out  down  the  street,  like  the 

devil  a  beatin'  tan-bark. — Id.,  p.  184. 
1890     I  looked  around  and   found   the  ginnel   [general]   gone, 

and  1  took  one  leap  and  lit  out  in  a  jiffy. — Mrs.  Custer, 
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Likely*    Able-bodied,  good-looking,  serviceable.  . 

1 454    The  Duke  ofjYork wole  come  with  his  houshold  meynee, 

clonly  beseen  and  liklf/  men. — *  Fasten  Letters,'  L  265. 

(N.E.D.) 

1764  To  be  sold,  the  Hull  of  the  very  likely  well  built  Brig,  &c,^ 
Boston  Evening  Poet,  Nov.  26. 

1765  A  likely  capable  Negro  Girl,  to  be  sold  for  no  Fault,  but 
only  for  want  of  Employ. — Bostan-Oazette,  May  27. 

1766  A  nice  likely  and  well  built  Vessel  for  Sale.— W.,  Dec.  22. 
1768    To  be  sold,  a  very  likely  Negro  Man. — Maes.  Gazette,  Nov.  28. 
1768     Same  advertisement,  same  day :  Boston  Post-Boy, 

1774    A  likely  Male  Negro  Child  to  be  given  away. — Boston 

Evening  Post,  Feb.  14. 
1774    To  be  sold,  a  healthy,  likely  negro  boy,  about  four  feet  high. 

— Newport  Mercury,  Feb.  21. 
1778    To  be  sold,  a  likely  Negro  Wench,  about  14  Years  of  Age, 

can  Spin  and  do  House  Work  tolerably  well. — Maryland 

Journal,  March  24. 
1784    Twenty   Dollars   Reward.     Ran   away  from   the   Rope- 
Walk  on  the  27th  ult.,  a  Negro  man  named  Ishmael. . . . 

He  is  a  likely  fellow. — Virginia  Journal,  June  24. 
1784    Eight  Dollars   Reward.     Ran  away  from  Dumfries  on 

the  17th  inst.  a  very  black  likely  Negro  woman*  named 

Beck.— /d.,  Julv  1. 
1784    For  Sale.     A  likely  mulatto  servant,  who  has  been  used  to 

act  as  a  Waiting-Man  to  Gentlemen. — Id,,  July  15. 
1784    Stolen  from  the  common  of  this  town,  a  likely  Grey  Horse. 

—Id,,  July  15. 
1788    Three  likely  Negro  Men  and  a  Girl,  to  be  hired  for  the  Year 

of  Eighty-eight. — Maryland  Journal,  Jan.  4. 

1790  In  the  northern  states,  the  body  of  the  people  use  likely 
as  synonimoiis  [sici  with  ingenious,  sensible,  mendly,  &c, 
and  ugly  as  synonimous  with  ill-tempered,  mean,  or 
villanous. — Mass,  Spy,  Sept.  30 :   from  the  Am,  Mercury. 

1791  A  likely  Jacktiss  for  sale. — Id,,  July  14. 

1793     To  be  sold,  one  very  likely  Jc^k. — Id*,  April  25. 

1796  A  likely,  smart  Negro  Boy  for  sale  at  Mrs.  Beatie's  in  Penn 
Street. — The  Aurora,  Phila.,  Sept.  5. 

1823  Notice.  Will  be  sold  at  the  mansion-house  of  John  Vivion 
deceased,  all  the  personal  estate  of  said  deceased,  consist- 
ing of  Seven  Negroes. . .  .Two  likely  young  Girls,  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  25.  Two  likely  Boys,  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  20.  And  one  likely  yoimg  Girl  of  the  age  of  five 
years,  &c.,  &c. — Missouri  Intelligeticer,  Aug.  5. 

1 843  For  Sale.  A  likvly  Negro  Woman,  25  years  old,  having  one 
child,  a  boy  tliree  years  old. — Missouri  Reporter,  Jan.   17. 

1843  I  have  for  sale  a  very  likely  yellow  woman,  about  24  years 
of  ago. . .  .She  lias  between  five  and  six  years  to  serve. 
The  balance  of  her  time  will  be  sold  very  low  to  a  person 
in  the  city  or  country  ;  she  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the 
state. — Id.,  Jan.  28. 

1850  I've  lost  horses — and  I've  lost  cows — find  Tve  lost  likely 
calves  and  shoats. — Knick,  Mag.,  xlviii.  426  (Oct.). 
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Likely.     Probably.    ThisisasoldasWiclif  aiidHoooleve(N.E.D.)» 

and  survivee  in  "  very  likely.*' 
1885    There,  sir,  you  will  likely  recognize  that. — Admiral  D.  D. 
Porter,  *  Incidents  of  the  Civil  War,'  p.  164. 

Limb.     A  leg.    This   is  as   old   as  Manndeville  and    Dnnbar. 

(N.E.D.) 
1781     See  an  allusion  ^.r.  Bundle. 
1809  Her  arms  were  €is  two  trapsticks  small. 

Her  fingers  just  Uke  thongs  ; 
Her  legs, — if  legs  we  might  them  call, — 
Were  like  the  legs  of  tongs. 

Mass.  Spy,  July  5. 
1854     [The  Indicin  maiden]  was  seated  on  a  rock,  her  legs  (beg 
pardon, — her  lifnb^)  stretched  far  asimder. — Knick.  Mag,, 
xliii.  554  (Jime). 
1858     [The  horse]  fell  from  the  stairs  whicli  he  used  to  ascend, 
and,  fracturing  liis  littib,  his  deatli  was  rendered  necessarj'. 
— Pittsburg  Chronich\  Juno  (Bartlott). 
1873     There  are  seveial  places  where  even  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  lirtib  is  too  much  betwtx^n  the  horse  and  the  cliff. — 
J.  H.  Beadle,  *  The  Undcvelopeil  Wt^t,'  p.  549  (Phila.,  &c.). 

Limpsy.     Limp,  nerveless. 

1833     Ruther  a  lijnpsy  chain,  though,  continued  the  down-easter 

— John  Xeal,  *  The  Down-Eiisters,'  i.  75. 
1833     Let  a  feller  be  all  worn  out  and  wilted  down  as  limpsy  as 

a  rag,  so  that  the  doctors  would  think  he  was  jest  ready  to 

fly  off  the  handle,  &c. — '  Major  Jack  Downing,'  p.  234 

(1860). 
1856     Why,  you  re  as  Umsy  now  as  a  rag.  —  Mrs.  Southworth» 

*  Lawrence  Monroe,'  p.  79  (Boston). 
1862     In  the  momin  he  was  the  most  limpsy  piece  of  mankind  I 

ever  did  see.     I  raoly  believe  he  might  have  been  tied  in 

a  knot  like  an  eel,  he  was  so  limber. — '  Major  Jack  Downing, 

Letters,'  Oct.  20. 
1862     The  Kernel  says  he  feels  as  Umsy  as  an  eel. — /rf.,  Aug.  14. 
1865     That  child. .  .  .makes  two  steps  forward  before  its  limpsy 

bodv  loses  its balame. — EUhu  Burritt,  *  Walk  to  the  Land's 

End,'  p.  284.     (X.E.D.) 
1867     I  understood  it   all,   the  minute  my  hands  touched  the 

money.     The  paper  was   too  limpsy, — AtlatUic  Monlhly, 

p.  591  (May). 

Liquor.     To  take  a  drink. 

1836     Well.  Colonel,  says  he.  what  do  you  think  of  my  larder  ? 

says  lie.     Fine  ;   says  I  ;    let  us  liquor. — *  Col.  Crockett  in 

Texas,'  p.  50  (Phila.'). 
1836    Thev  moved  that  we  adjourn  to  the  tavern  and  liquor. — 

Id. /p.  53. 
1836     Having  liquored,  we  proceeded  on  the  joiimev. — Id.y  p.  70. 
-    -  -         -  ■  -         -  -  '  ]et 


1836     All  this  cticklins:,  says  I,  makes  me  very  thirsty,  so  let  us 
adjoiun  to  the  bar  and  liquor. — Id.,  p.  81. 

It's  a  bargain  then come,  let's  liq}if>r  on  it. — Marrj'at, 

*  Diary  in  America,*  i.  239.     (X.E.D.) 
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Lifuoi^— eofOd. 

1860  Punch  cartoon,  Nov.  10.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  returning 
from  the  U.S.,  says  to  his  father.  Prince  Albert :  **  Now 
Sir-ree,  if  you'll  Itqtior  up  and  settle  down,  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  my  travels." 

1861  "  Won't  you  take  something  sir — ^won't  you  liquor  f  " 
says  tibe  American  in  Charles  Lever's  *  One  of  Them,'  p.  135 

Little  end  of  the  horn.  To  come  out  at  the  little  end  is  to  be 
worsted,  to  come  to  grief. 

1805  I  am  very  much  ckfraid  I  shall  come  out  at  the  Uttle  end  of 
the  horn.— Bolt.  Ev.  Post,  July  6,  p.  2/5. 

1817  If  the  farmers  and  the  traders,  instead  of  attending  closely 
to  their  proper  callings,  €ure  busy  here  and  there,  they  will 
assuredly  **  come  out  of  the  little  etui  of  the  horn" — Mciss. 
Spy,  Feb.  19. 

1828  [The  Portland  Argus]  has  fairly  worked  itself  out  of  the 
little  end  of  the  horn.— The  Yankee,  p.  237. 

1836  Everywhere  I  touched  was  pizen,  and  I  came  out  at  the 
leetle  end  of  the  horn. — *  A  Quarter  Race  in  Kentucky/ 
(1846),  p.  24. 

1847  Why,  Colonel,  I  see  you  have  had  a  skrimmage.  How 
did  you  make  it  ?  You  didn't  come  out  at  the  lime  eend  of 
the  horn,  did  you  ? — *  Jones's  Fight,'  p.  37  (Phila.). 

1852  I'm  afraid  we're  coming  out  at  the  little  end  of  the  hom^ 
Major.—*  Major  Jack  Downing,'  p.  395  (1860). 

1852  We  have  commenced  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn,  and  by  and 
bye  we  shall  come  out  at  the  big  end. — Elder  John  Taylor, 
at  the  Mormon  Tabernacle,  Aug.  22:  *  Journal  of  Dis- 
courses.' i.  16. 

1855  You  used  to  hear  brother  Joseph  [Smith]  tell  about  this 
people  being  crowded  into  the  Utile  end  of  the  horn,  and  if 
they  kept  straight  ahead  they  were  sure  to  come  out  at 
the  big  end. — Brigham  Yoimg,  April  8  :   id,  ii.  267. 

1857  [J.  C.  Fremont]  came  out  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn  ;  he 
was  not  elected  [President]. — John  Taylor  at  the  Bowery, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Aug.  9  :   id.,  v.  120. 

*♦*  The  phrase  may  be  of  English  origin.  It  is  sug- 
gested by  old  pictiu'es  relating  to  suretiship :  see  Notes 
and  Queries,  7  S.  iv.  323  ;  vii.  257,  386. 

Little  Giant,  the.     Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois. 

1854  We  will  next  examine  into  the  qualities  for  availabiUty 
that  the  '*  lAule  Qiant "  possesses. — Knick,  Mag.,  xliv.  7 
(July). 

1854  I  am  for  the  little  giant  and  "  Sanhedrim  of  Illinois  "  whilst 
he  stands  by  the  Constitution  of  his  coimtry. — Mr.  Elliott 
of  Kentucky',  House  of  Repr.,  May  10  :  Cong.  Olobe,  p.  819, 
App. 

1856  The  Illinois  Central  railroad  bill,  with  all  the  power  of  the 
**  little  giant,''  would  never  have  been  passed,  if  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  cuid  Alabeima  had  not  been  attjiched  to  it. — 
Mr.  Jones  of  Iowa,  U.S.  Senate,  May  9  :  id.,  p.  1170, 
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Little  GiMJki—contd. 

1860  The  LiuU  OtarU  of  the  West, 

Like  Hercules,  the  beasts  will  slay  ; 
Disunion's  dragons,  that  infest 

Our  shores,  will  quickly  pass  away. 

Daily  Morning  Herald,  St.  Louis,  Jan.  1. 
1860     [Mr.  Greeley]  states  that  there  is  one  tie  left  between  him 

and  Judge  Douglas,  and  that  is  his  admiration  of  the  pluck 

of  the  liuU  giant, — Mr.  Kellogg  of  Illinois,  House  of  Repr., 

March  13  :  Cong,  Globe,  p.  162,  App. 
1860     The  '' liule  giant''  was  bom,  tmd  Cervantes  died,  on  the 

twenty-third   of   April. — Richmond  Enquirer,   March    13, 

p.  2  1. 
Little  Isaac.     See  quotation. 
1781     It  is  from  the  singing  of  the  tree-frog  that  the  Americans 

have  acquired  the  name  of  IMtle  Isaac. — Samuel  Peters, 

'  Hist,  of  Conn.,'  p.  262  (Lond.).     [See  also  Tree-frog, 

1781.] 
1837     What  a  "  cunning  little  Isaac  "  of  a  brother  this  is. — Bali. 

Comml.  Transcript,  Aug.  16,  p.  2/2  :     from  the  Richmond 

Compiler. 
Little  Rhody.     Rhode  Island. 
1852     Little  Rhody,  in  whose  University  [at  Providence]  so  many 

months  were  passed. — S.  S.  Cox,   *  A  Buckeye  Abroad,' 

p.  444. 
1862     I  must  say  of  [Mr.  Sheffield]  and  of  his  State,  as  did  the 

**  Sage  of  Ashland  "   in  bygone  days,   **  God  bless  little 

Rhody  ;    she  is  always  right." — Mr.  Geo.  VV.  Dunlap  of 

Kentucky,  House  of  Repr.,  Jan.  31  :   Cong,  Globe,  p.  598/2. 
Live.     Active.     **  Chiefly  V.Sr  (X.E.D.) 
1857     A  neighboring  bath-house,  kept  by  a  live  Yaiikee  of  the 

name  of  Martin. — Knick;  Mag.,  1.  456  (Xov.). 
Live  fence.    A  growing  hedge. 
1829     Messrs.  G.  Th.  and  Son  have  imported  75,000  hawthorns, 

for    **  live  fencing.^' — Mass.    Spy,   March   25  :     from   the 

Boston  Courier. 
1 847     Among  this  undergrowth  was  a  species  of  thorn  that  would 

be  excellent  for  live  fence. — *  Life  of  Benjcmiin  Lundv,' 

p.  47  (Phila.). 
Live  Oak.     The  Quercus  virens. 
1610     Ashe,  Sarsafrase,  Hue  Oake,  green  all  the  yeare. — *  True 

Declaration,  Colony  of  Virguiia,'  p.  22.     (X.E.D.) 
1775     A  few  spots  of  hammock,  or  upland,  are  foimd  on  this 

island  ;    these  produce  a  few  trees  of  the  live  oak\  and 

willow  oak. — B.  Romans,  *  Florida,'  p.  283. 
1788     Live  oak  is  of  much  longer  duration  than  any  other  timber 

whatever. — *  Am.  Museum,'  iii.  441. 

1788  There  are  on  the  Land  a  considerable  Quantity  of  Live- 
Oak  and  Cedar. — Advt.,  Maryland  Joifrtujl,  Dec.  30. 

1789  The  almost  exchisive  possession  of  that  invaluable  tree 
called  the  Live  Oak,  wliich  seems  to  have  been  ordained 
bv  Heaven  for  the  sole  use  of  the  American  navy. —  Gazette 
of  the  U.S.,  X. Y.,  May  27. 
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Ltvt  Oak— conld. 

1816     *' Adfiecrq)tionof  aLu«0aib7VeenponBeaiifc»tIsIaiid.'' — 

Letter  from  So.  Carolina,  Aftut.  Spy,  March  20.      [The 

tmnk  measared  32  ft.  5  inches  around.] 
1827     Gov.  Burton  said  aside,  "  You'd  have  your  match  to  set 

jTour  teeth  into  this  [cheese]  any  how  ;  it  is  the  real  iv-liite 

oak."     Mr.  Cambreleng  caujg^t  the  last  words,  and  added, 

**  You  might  have  said  live  oak.  Governor.** — Mass,  Spy, 

June  27. 
1837    Many  of  our  naval  ofificers  are  of  opinion  that  the  Carolina 

Itre  oak  is  superior  to  the  Florida,  and  much  more  durable. 

— ^Mr.  Pinckney  in  the  House  of  R^>re6entatlves,  Fe^.  21  : 

Cofig,  Globe,  p.  195. 
1847     [On  the  Brazos  River]  the  live  oak  is  very  common. — 

'  life  of  Benjamin  Lundy,'  p.  35  (^lila.). 
1847    The  towering  and  umbrageous  ev^green  /tt«  oaks  gav^e 

an  interesting  a^>ect  to  the  whole  scenery. — Id.,  p.  101. 
1857     Frequent  mottes  of  Uve-oak, — ^F.  L.  Olmsted*   *  Journey 

through  Texas,*  p.  238  (N.Y.). 
1888     Stuccoed  houses  that  appeared  summery  in  the  midst  of 

the  livt  oaks  perennial  ^teen, — Mrs.  Custer,  *  Tenting  on 

the  Plains,*  p.  216. 

Llring  price.    A  price  at  which  one  can  earn  a  living. 

1834  Mr.  Fors>'th  said  that  70  to  76  cents  wa<*  a  very  living 
price  for  fish  oil,  and,  while  it  stood  at  that,  scdlors  would 
be  engaged  in  the  business. — U.S.  Senate,  May  3 ;  Cong. 
Globe,  p.  362. 

1892  Mr.  C.  would  be  glad  to  be  enabled  to  do,  at  a  lix^ng  price, 
a  series  of  Prints. — The  Nation  (X.Y.),  March  3,  p.  168. 
(N.E.D.) 

Loafer.  One  who  loafs  about ;  an  idler.  An  American  would 
have  applied  the  term  to  the  Athenian  quidnuncs  described 
by  St.  Luke. 

1835  "  The  late  Ben  Smith,  Loo/cr.'*— Title  of  a  witty  sketch  by 
Cornelius  Matthews  :  Knick.  Mag.,  vi.  63  (July). 

1837     Quigg  the  Congressman  was  now  but  a  ragged  gentleman, 

—a  loafer.— Id.,  ix.  343  (April). 
1837     A  man  who  claims  the  acquaintance  of  every  loafer  he 

may  chance  to  meet. — Id.,  ix.  115  (Feb.). 
1837     My  room  is  full  of  loafers  tormenting  me  to  death  about  a 

six|>enny  Canal  claim. — Charles  L.   Livingston  to  Jesse 

Hoyt.     W.  L.  Mackenzie,  '  Life  of  M.  Van  Buren,*  p.  181. 
1837     Mr.  Dabbs  came  home  from  his  "  loafing  '*  place, — for  he 

**  loafs  **  of  an  evening,  like  the  generality  of  people. — 

Joseph  C.  Neal,  *  Charcoal  Sketches.*  p.  34.     (N.E.D.) 
1837     A  paper  on  ''  Loafers  and  Loafing,**  by  James  Kichardson 

Harvardiana,  iii.  301-4. 
1837     He  is  a  long,  lank,  lean,  lazy  loafer,  six  feet  high. — Tals 

LU.  Mag.,  ii.  150  (Feb.). 
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Loafer — contd, 

X  ir_         1837     A  correspondent  of  the  Bait.  Conimi.  Transcript  (Aug.  19, 

p.  2/3)  contends  that  the  new  term  "  Loafer  "  is  traceable 

r.  ~p^  to  the  **land  lauf er  "  of  Scott's  *  Antiquary.'  chap.  xiii. 

-^-^^'  The  word  occurs  in  the  sanie  paper,  July  15,  2/1  ;  Aug.  1, 

/r^^  2/1  ;   Aug.  31,  2/3  ;   Sept.  2,  2/1,  Ac. 

;^  _^  1838     We  are  beset  at  every  comer,  and  in  everj'  street  and  cilley, 

by  loafers^  agents,  and  seventh-rate  county  court  lawyers. 
— Mr.  Duncan  of  Ohio,  House  of  Repr.,  March  30:    Cong, 
~\l  Globe,  p.  241,  Appendix. 

^ -]"  1839     A  youth  returning  to  liis  father's  domicil  for  support, 

and    loafing    it   abintt. — Fartiher^a   Month  If/    Visitor,    i     28 
_  (Concord,  X.H.). 

1839  Every  citizen  of  New  York  ought  to  turn  **  loafer  *'  for  at 
least  two  montJis  each  suiiuner.     Let  him  loaf  to  the  Falls, 

*  '  the  Cat^skills,  <^e. — Havana  (N.Y.)  Republican,  Sept.  11. 

1840  There  are  no  people  to  whom  the  newly  invented  Yankee 
'  word  of  *'  loafer  "  is  more  appropriate  than  to  tlie  Spiinish 

Americans. — H.    H.    Dana,     'Before    tiie    Ma^t,'    p.    17. 
(X.E.D.) 
1  1840     Two  or  tlu^e  loafers — poor  shoats — were  brouixht  up  and 

fined  for  sleeping  in  the  streets. — Daily  Fentiant^  St.  Louis, 
June  23. 

1841  [These  petitioners]  were  purchased  by  hired  loafers  at 
the  comers  of  streets,  at  four  dollars  per  hundred. — ^fr. 
Wood  of  X.Y.,  House  of  Repr.,  Aug.  3  :  Cowj.  Globe, 
p.  280,  App. 

1841  A  loafer  is  a  tenn  applied  to  an  idler  who  tri>iibJes  himself 
about  other  men's  business,  and  who  is  a  lonmier  about  phices 
of . . .  .amusements  ;  and  also  a  low  tliief  and  vagabond. 
— Buckingham,  *  America,'  i.  23o. 

1843  The  one  [party]  was  known  as  the  Silk-stockincr  gentry  ; 
the  other  by  the  comprehensive  ap|>elli^tion  of  l^oafers, — 
Cornelius  Matthews,  *  Writings,'  p.  43. 

1844  Major  Pawkins  rather  "  loafed  "  his  time  away  than  other- 
wise.— *  Martin  Chuzzlewit,'  chap.  xvi.     (X.E.D.) 

1844  [He]  returned  tJie  salutation  by  requesting  the  Oriental 
loafer  immediately  to  make  sail  for  the  lower  regions. — 

*  Scribblings  and  Sketches,'  p.  112. 
1846     They  were  taken  away  to  loaf  upon  the  commimity  wlu'le 

these  others  of  inferior  grade  discharged  the  duties  they 
should  discharge. — Mr.  Hamlin  of  Maine.  House  of  Repr., 
March  23  :   Cot^g.  Globe,  p.  535. 
1848     A  score  of  loafers  from  the  **  unwa**hed  democracy  "  had 
got  together  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a  live  President. — 

*  Stray  Subjects,'  p.  177. 
1850     There  were  no  loafers  about  the   mill   tonight. — S.  Judd, 

*  Richard  Edney,'  p.  47. 
1854     He  would  have  abandoned  his  crazy  chair  to  the  wliittling 

loafers  who  frequent  his  office. —  Weeklj/  Oregonian,  Oct.  7. 
1856     They  are  not  persona  of  reputation,  as  none  but  loafers 
travel  with  hair  trunks. — Knick.  Mag.,  xlvii.  598  (June). 
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1856  John,  the  eldest  son,  adopted  the  ancient  and  honorable 
profession  of  a  loafer.  To  lie  idle  in  the  sun,  in  front  of 
some  smaU  grogshop,  to  attend  horse-races,  cock-fights, 

and  gander-pulUngs were  pleasures  to  him. — '  Dred,' 

chap.  viii. 

1^.56  It  is  said  that  a  loafer  is  known  by  the  three  characteristics 
of  we€iring  stand-up  shirt  collars,  swearing,  and  smoking 
cigars. — Yale  Lit.  mag.,  xxi.  311. 

1860  You  cannot  make  loafers  and  horse  thieves  work  hard. — 
Brighemn  Young  at  Logan,  Utah,  June  10 :  *  Journal  of 
Discourses,'  viii.  79. 

1861  In  every  town  of  Kentucky  there  is  a  set  of  gentlemanly 
loafers,  who  in  pleasant  weather  sit  on  chairs  atilt  at  the 
street-comers  under  the  trees,  moving  round  with  the 
shadow  the  whole  day. — Harper^s  Weekly,  Oct.  5. 

1865    There  were  many  nondescripts,  who  would  represent  the 

various   shades   between   loafers   and   blacklegs. — A.    D. 

Richardson,  *  The  Secret  Service,'  p.  67  (Hartford). 
1870     [He  was]  the  political  oracle  of  the  red-eyed  loafers  who 

congrecfated  in  the  low  groggeries. — J    H.  Beadle,  '  Life 

in  Utah,'  p.  80  (Phila.,  &c.). 

Loan.     To  lend. 

1729     Gershom  Tobey  loans  oxen.  —  New    England    Register, 

(N.E.D.) 
1740    The  remainder  of  the  [money]  shall  be  loaned  out  to  par- 
ticular persons. — *  Conn.  Colonial  Records.'     (N.E.D.) 
1794     Money  borrowed  or  loaned. — Advt.,  Gazette  of  the   U.S.^ 

Phila.,  Jan.  7. 
1828     He  has  loaned  a  thousand  dollars  at  Sidney  cove,  on  my 

credit. — T.  Flint,  *  Arthur  Clenning,*  ii.  76. 
1834    The  power  to  withdraw  the  money  from  the  deposit,  and 

loan  it  to  favorite  State  banks. — J.  C.  Calhoun,  '  Works,* 

ii.  328.     (N.E.D.) 
1837     I  loaned  him  a  horse,  and  set  him  off  to  Logan's. — R.  M. 

Bird,  '  Nick  of  the  Woods,'  i.  117  (Lond.). 
1847     Being  in  great  pecuniary  distress,  I  once  asked  you  to 

loan  nie  five  dollars. — Sol  Smith,  *  Adventures,'  p.  95. 

1853  He  swore  that  he  had  loaned  him  the  gim  then  in  coiul. — 
Paxton,  *  A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas,'  p.  306. 

1854  Just  read  tliis,  while  I  see  how  much  I  can  loan  you. — 
Knick.  Mag.,  xliv.  417  (Oct.). 

185G     Somebody  loaned  me  a  novel, — I  forget  its  title  or  author. 

-^Id.,  xlviii.  243  (Sept.). 
1867     On  the  horse  that  was  loaned  me,  I  again  set  out. — Letter 

of  Gen.  Custer,  April  20 :    Mrs.  Custer,  '  Tenting  on  the 

Plains,' p.  570(1888). 
1909     Robert  T.  Lincoln has  loaned  the  Historical  Society  a 

number  of  relics. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Feb.  8. 
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Lobbying.    See  quototion  1S41. 

1832  Perhaps  I  shall  have  a  case  of  congressional  lobbying,  by 
which  I  can  make  it  a  jaunt  of  pleasure  and  profit. — 
Lorenzo  Hoyt  to  Jesse  Hoyt,  Sept.  10.  W.  L.  Mackenzie, 
'  Life  of  M.  Van  Biu^n,'  p.  237  (Boston). 

1841  A  practice  exists  in  the  State  capitals,  called  lobbying, 
which  consists  in  this :  A  certam  number  of  agents, 
selected  for  their  skill  and  experience  in  the  arts  of  deluding, 
l)ersuading,  and  bribing  members,  are  employed  by  public 
companies  and  private  indi^^duals,  who  have  bills  before 
the  legislature  which  they  are  anxious  to  get  pcissed. 
These  persons  attend  the  lobby  of  the  House  daily,  talk 
with  members,  form  parties,  invite  them  to  dinners  and 
suppers,  &c. — Buckinghcmi,  'America,'  ii.  421. 

1846  They  had  no  committees  from  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
or  even  of  the  Ohio,  **  lobbying  "  in  these  halls  to  regulate 
tariff  duties. — Mr.  Allen  of  Ohio,  L'.S.  Senate,  JiOy  2 : 
Cong,  Globe,  p.  1046. 

1861  We  will  not  have,  in  a  southern  confederacy,  that  vast 
number  of  persons  called  a  lobby ^  who  Uve  upon  the  Govern- 
ment.— Mr.  Thomas  Ruffin  of  X.  Carolina,  Feb.  19 : 
Cong,  Globe,  p.  228/2,  App. 

1861  I  did  not  understand  the  Senator  to  say.... that  Com- 
mander Dahlgren  had  been  lobbying  about  here,  but  that 
his  friends  had. — Mr.  Henry  M.  Rice  of  Minnesota,  U.S. 
Senate,  July  31  :  w/.,  p.  361/1. 

1881  The  lobby  that  the  express  companies  had  here  tlu^e  or 
four  years  apo  tried  hard  to  make  Congress  believe,  &c. — 
Washington  Critic,  Xov.  22. 

Loblolly  bay,  Loblolly  pine.    See  quotation  1827. 

1775     Their  natural  produce  is  a  stately  tree  called  loblolly  bay. 

— B.  Romans,  *  Florida,'  p.  32. 
1816     Live-oak  has  very  httle  [galhc  acid]  in  proportion  to  the 

black-oak  (quercus  tinctoria)  or  the  black-jack  (quercus 

nigra).     The    loblolly-bay    (gordonia)    abounds    in    gallic 

acid. — Anahclic  Mag.,  vii.  218  (Phila.). 

1826  The  [Florida]  swamps  are  occupied  by  th3  cj-press  and 
loblolly  pitie.^T,  Flint,  '  Recoil.,'  p.  318. 

1827  Pine,  loblolly,  Pinus  ta?da, — a  large  tree,  in  valleys, 
has  much  sap. — Jolm  L.  \\'iUiams,  *  View  of  West  Florida,' 
p.  39  (Phila.). 

Local  option.  This  has  been  thought  to  be  an  Americanism, 
but  is  probably  attributable  to  Mr.  Gladstone  :  letter  of 
Oct.  9,  1868.  'See  Notes  and  Queries,  10  S.  vi.  467  ;  viiL 
50,  196. 

Localize.     To  prepare  local  items  for  a  paper. 

1861  An  unfortunate  scribe  consented  to  do  the  localizing 
during  the  absence  of  the  regular  city  editor. — N,Y. 
Tribune,  Dec.  6  (Bartlett). 
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To  place.     LoeaHoiL     A  place  ot  k>cality. 

1797  To  locate  [in  virtue  of  a  land  warraat]  means  to  particu- 
larize and  describe  c<»rreetly  the  place  which  is  intended 
to  be  reserved  for  the  sole  use  and  possession  of  the 
[claimant]. — Fra.  Baily,  F.R,S.,  'Journal  of  a  Toiu-,' 
p.  242  (Lond.,  18o6). 

1$2(S  There  was  a  warned  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
object  was  to  locaU  the  town  house,  &c. — T.  Flint,  *  Recol- 
lections,' p.  58. 

1826  It  was  deemed  expedient  that  I  should  locate  myielf  at 
St.  Charles  on  the  MissourL — /rf.,  p.  120. 

1829  Were  you  not  well  off  where  you  were  located  before, — 
had  you  not  plenty  of  good  land  ? — Basil  Hall,  *  Travels 
in  X.  America,'  iii.  131. 

1830  A  certain  American  establishm^it,  which  is,  as  we  Yankees 
say.  **  locattd  "  somewhere  between  the  city  of  New  York 
and  Sandy  Hook. — ^N.  Dana, '  A  Mariner's  Sketches,'  p.  1 12. 

1832  Their  business  now  was  to  fell  trees  and  cut  their  logs 
for  their  future  dwelling,  and  to  locate  it  near  a  spring. — 
Watson,  '  Hist.  Tales  of  X.Y.,'  p.  67. 

1833  Every  American  who  means  to  locate  (this  is  a  sound 
American  word,  and  as  indispensable  in  the  vocabul€ury 
of  a  western  man  as  are  an  axe  and  a  rifle  among  h» 
household  furniture). — C.  F.  Hoffman,  '  A  Winter  in  the 
Far  West."  i.  190  (Lond.,  1835). 

1836  The  word  is  described  as  "  a  new  and  somewhat  barbarous, 
but  exceedingly  convenient  yankeeism,  which  will  pro- 
bably work  its  way  into  good  society  in  England,  aa  its 
predecessor  *  lengthy  '  has  already  done.'*  —  *  Pleasant 
Peregrination^,'  p.  24  (Phila.). 

1847  Where  I  shall  now  toco/e  my  plots,  conspiracies,  and  other 
strance  deeds,  I  know  not.---J.  K.  Paulding,  *  American 
Comedies/  p.  186. 

1851  I  liave  seldom  taxed  my  judgment  as  severely  on  any 
subject,  as  in  judiciously  locating  a  logging  establishment. 
— Jolm  S.  Springer,  *  Forest  Life,'  p.  67. 

1852  Let  the  brethren  go  and  get  farms,  and  locate  themselves. — 
H.  C.  Kimball  in  the  Mormon  Tabernacle,  Oct.  9  :  *  Journal 
of  Discourses,'  L  160. 

Locator.     One  who  regularly  takes  up  land. 

1817     A  subsequent  locator must  look  for  the  beginning  ccdled 

for  in  tliis  entry  twelve  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Licking. 

—Marshall,  C.  J.,  in  *  Wheaton's  Reports,*  ii.  21 1.     (N.E.I3.) 
1839     In  tlie  early  settlement  of  Tennessee,  the  rifle  and  his 

faithful  dog  were  the  indispensable  companions  of  the 

land  locator.— -yir.  Foster  of  Tenn.,  House  of  Repr.,  Jan.  23  : 

Coiig.  Globe,  p.  265,  Appendix. 
Lock  horns.     To  engage  in  a  desperate  and  almost  equal  contest. 
1839     They  are  enemies,  and  let  them  lock  horns.     Of  what  age 

is  that  wondrous  man  you  speak  of  ? — *  History  of  Virgil 

A.  Stewart,'  p.  23  (N.Y.). 
1888     The  Boss  of  Tammany,  with  whom  ^Ir,  Cleveland  had 

locked  horns, — Bryce,  *  Am.  Commonwealth,*  ii.  562  note. 

(N.E.D.) 
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L06k-«eat,    The  site  of  a  canal-lock ;   as  a  Mill-seat  is  the  site 
for  a  mill. 

1794  Mr.  Weston's  opinion  respecting  the  lock-seaU  at  the 
Great  Falls.— Geo.  Washington,  'Letters*  (1892),  xiiL  1. 
(N.E.D.) 

Locofoeo.     A  name  at  first  applied  to  one  section  of  the  Demo- 
crats,   but    afterwards    derisively    applied    to  Democrats 
generally.     For    the    origin    of    the  word,  see  the    earUer 
quotations. 
^  1834     Self-igniting    cigars,    commonly    cctlled    LocofocoSt    were 
patented  by  John  Marck  of  N.Y.,  April  16  (Bartlett). 

1834-5  When  friction  matches  were  first  invented,  they  were 
called  **  Lucifer,'*  in  compliment  to  his  Satcmic  highness  ; 
but  in  course  of  time  the  locus  in  quOy  w  here  he  is  supposed 
to  dwell,  was  substituted  in  place  of  liis  name,  and  hence 
they  were  given  the  name  of  *'  Loco-foco,'^  the  place  of  fire. 
Now  it  so  happened  according  to  Wheeler  [Webster]  in 
1834.  according  to  Worcester  in  1835,  that  the  Democrats 
of  New  York  one  night  held  a  meeting  in  Tammany  Hall. 
In  this  meeting  there  were  opposing  factions.  One  of  these, 
finding  itself  about  to  be  outnumbered,  hastily  adjourned, 
and  extinguished  the  lights  ;  the  other  €is  quickly  brought 
in  candles,  ignited  their  loco-foco  matches,  ht  the  candles, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  proceeded  to  pass  their 
measures.  The  Whigs  seized  upon  these  circumstances, 
and  dubbed  the  Democrats  Locofocos, — Shields,  '  Life  of 
Prentiss,'  p.  300  (Phila,,  1884). 

*♦*  See  also  J.  D.   Hammond,   *  History  of  Political 
Parties.'  ii.  491. 

1837  The  President's  message  is  Locofoeo  to  the  very  core. — 
P.  Hone,  *  Diary,'  Sept.  6.     (N.E.D.) 

1837     This  is  not  a  conservative,  but  a  loco  foco — a  destructive 
measure. — Mr  Wise  of  Virginia,  House  of  Repr.,  Sept.  27  : 
Cong.  Globe,  p.  246,  App. 

1837  LfOco  foco  I  Gentlemen  seem  to  raise  up  that  name  as  a 
ghost  to  create  terror  and  alarm.  It  was  but  the  other 
night  that,  while  [I  was]  holding  a  portrait  of  John  Milton 
in  my  hand,  a  very  estimable  friend  of  mine  looked  at  it 
sneeringly,  and  denounced  him  as  a  loco  foco  / — ^Mr. 
Pickens  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Oct.  10  :  id.,  p.  178,  App. 

1837  The  member  calls  names.  He  has  denounced  the  whole 
Democratic  party  as  Loco  Focos.  I  am  unacquainted  with 
the  meaning  of  the  term  Loco  Foco  ;  it  is  of  a  tongue 
unknown!  to  me. — Mr.  Duncan  of  Oliio,  House  of  Repr., 
Dec.  18  :   id.,  p.  49,  App. 

1 838  I  glory  in  being  a  Democrat,  and  one  of  the  people,  whether 
they  be  called  a  mob,  swinish  multitude,  Jacobin,  Loco 
Foco,  or  bv  wliatever  name  thev  may  be  styled. — ^Mr. 
Petrikin  of  Pa..  House  of  R.,  Dec.  i7  :  id.,  p.  38. 

1838  Each  man  had  concealed  under  his  coat  a  candle  and  a 
Loco- Foco  match,  and  in  a  moment  after  the  gas  was  shut 
off  by  the  regular  party,  the  hall  blazed  with  a  thousand 
lights. — The  Jeffersonian,  Albany,  March  10,  p.  30. 
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Loeofoeo — catud. 

1838  Mr.  James  K.  FauldinR  is  a  novelist  and  humorist  of  some 
repute,  an  original  and  hearty  Loco-Foco  in  sentiment. — 
Id,,  June  30»  p.  154. 

1839  Our  loco-foco  matches  would  not  ignite. — C.  F.  Hoffman* 
*  Wild  Scenes/  i.  62  (Lond.). 

1839  Whether  this  article,  which  is  more  than  ordinarily  charged 
with  Loco  Focoiam,  that  is  with  hes,  and  slang,  and  party 
fipleen,  was  written  by  some  salaried  hireling,  or  by  some 
msinterestedly  malevolent  Loco  Foco,  it  is  not  important 
to  inquire. — Nantucket  Inquirer,  Sept.  18. 

1839    The  Bnest  Loco  Foco  dandy  upon  the  Island None 

but  a  brawling  Loco  Foco. . .  .What  has  Loco  Focoism  done 
for  these  rights  and  privileges  ?  &c. — Id,,  Sept.  18. 

1839  Last  year  a  Loeofoeo  mob  turned  the  Whig  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Senate  out  of  doors. — Havana  (N*.Y.) 
Republican,  Dec.  18. 

1840  The  honorable  Senator  from  New  York  sa^'B  there  is  a 
class  of  Loco  Focoa  in  the  city  of  New  York,  who  are 
agrarians. — Mr.  Smith  of  Connecticut,  House  of  R., 
Feb.  12  :  Cong,  Globe,  p.  191. 

1 840  A  collection  of  novi  homines  [of  N. Y.  City]  from  the  proud 
and  princely  merchant,  who  rolls  in  his  cockjh  and  fo\ir, 
to  the  Loco  Foco  that  sleeps  in  the  market  and  lives  upon 
bone-soup. — ^Mr.  Pickens  of  So.  Carolina,  the  same,  Feb.  13  : 
id,,  p.  167,  App. 

1840  If  [John  C.  Calhoun]  be  indeed  a  Loco  Foco,  then,  sir,  let 
me  ever  rejoice  in  the  thrice  hallowed  name  of  Loco  Foco  / 
— Mr.  Brown  of  Mississippi,  the  same,  April  17  :  «d.,  p.  390, 
App.  [For  a  long  piece  of  his  bombastic  speech  see  Ap- 
pendix No.  XXIX.  to  the  present  work.] 

1840  Every  one  present  had  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  Ajax  ot 
locofocracy  in  Ohio  [Senator  Allen]. — JSHes's  National 
Register,  Sept.  26. 

1842  Mr.  Proffitt  of  Indiana  gave  a  definition  of  a  Locofocoy 
whom  he  considered  as  a  dissatisfied,  discontented  in- 
dividual, willing  and  readjr  to  tear  down  all  government, 
in  the  hope  that  somethmg  would  turn  up  to  his  own 
advant€tge.  He  thought  there  were  Whig  Locofocos  as 
well  as  Van  Buren  Locofocos, — ^men  who  were  always 
telling  the  people  that  they  were  badly  treated. — House 
of  R.,  June  18  :  Cong,  Globe,  p.  651. 

1843  Death  of  a  child  [in  N.  York]  from  swallowing  the  ends  of 
loeofoeo  matches, — Missouri  Reporter,  St.  Louis,  May  6. 

1846  They  did  all  that  imflinching  Locofocos  could  do  ;  they 
went  the  ticket  blind  ;  but  nothing  could  withstand  the 
Buckeye  Whigs. — Mr.  Root  of  Ohio,  House  of  R.,  July  1  :^ 
Cong,  Globe,  p.  1073,  App. 

a.  1848  [Nature]  will  snufE  out  the  candle  of  existence,  and 
all  the  loco-foco  matches  on  earth  will  not  be  able  to  relight 
it. — ^Dow,  Jun.,  *  Patent  Sermons,'  i.  252. 

1851  Getting  somewhat  anxious  for  a  smoke,  I  drew  forth  a 
cigar  and  **  loeofoeo,'' — Knick,  Mag,,  xxxvii.  17  (Jan.). 
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Loeofoeo — conid, 

1855     Lane  left  on  the  Jennie  Clark,  at  2  o'clock  on  Monday, 

to    attend    the    loeofoeo    territorial    convention. — Weekly 

Oregontan,  April  14. 
1855    Mr.  Evans  has  said  repeatedly  that  he  would  rather  be 

called    a    Loeofoeo    than    a    free-soiler. — Olytnpia    (W.T.) 

Pioneer,  July  13. 
1855     These  miserable  Durham  loeofoeos,  who  are  more  destruc- 
tive to  Oregon  than  the  grasshoppers. — Weekly  Oregonian, 

Sept.  8. 
1855     These  loeofoeos  are  an  inc(nTiaihlo  sot  of  sinners,  and  die 

hard.— Id,.  Nov.  3. 
1862     He  had  lately  heered  that  tlie  loeo  foeos  had  agin  carried 

Indianny,  and  it  had  so  worried  him  as  to  give  him  the 

tooth-ache. — Major  Jack  Downing,  *  Letters,'  Nov.  22. 
Locust.     The  pseudo-acacia. 
1640     The  second  is  called  Locus  bj'  that  Nation   resident   in 

Virginia. — Parkinson,  '  Tlieat.  Bot.,*  p.  15.12.     (N.E.D.) 
1705     The  Locust,  wliich  resembles  much  the  Ja'^mine,  [is  fragrant 

in  its  Season]. — Beverley,  '  Virginia.'  ii.  25. 
1772     The   culture   of   trees   promises   great    advantages,   more 

especially  that  of  the  Locusts  and  Mulberries. — Mass.  Spy, 

Jan.  2. 
1775     Rows  of  pseudo-acaciiis.  or  locust-trees,  wliioh  are  said  ^\ith 

their  leaves  to  manure  and  fertilize  tlie   land. — Andrew 

Bumaby,  *  Travels  in  North  America,'  p.  76. 
1792     Locust   (robinia   pseudo-acacia)    is    excellent    fewel.      Its 

trunk  serves  for  diu*able  posts  set  in  the  gi'ound,  and  may 

be  split   into  trunnels  fur  sliips. — Jerenn*  Belknap,   *  N. 

Hampshire,'  iii.  98. 
1791     Who  is  that  fellow,  with  a  countenance  a>^  fixed  and  solemn 

as  if  he  had  been  cut  out  of  a  locust-tree/' — Mass.  Spy,  Dec.  8. 

1799  The  woods  [in  certain  cotton  lauds  in  N.  Carolina]  are  tlie 
various  oaks,  hickory,  wheat  land  pine,  clusnut,  poplar, 
with  some  wild  cherry,  black  walnut,  and  locusi. — The 
Aurora,  Phila.,  Nov.  12. 

1800  Wanted  to  piu*cluv^e  a  large  quantity  of  Locust  Tree  Xails 
....N.B.  Formerly  called  Locust  Trunnells,  and  to  be 
from  18  to  30  inches  long. — Id.,  Nov.  20. 

1808     The  woodland  is  timbered  with  locust,  liickorj',  walnut,  and 

oak. — Lancaster  (Pa.)  Journal.  Jan.  20. 
1818     The  locust,  not  found  in  any  part  south  of  Red  River,  is 

plentiful   on   the   Ouachitta   and    Red   River.     This   tree 

aboimds  also  at  Natchez. — W.  Darby,  *  Emigrant's  Guide,' 

p.  100,  n«)te. 
1821     Orchards  of  apple-tnns.  defended  fr<nn  the  sea  winds  by 

a  Imrrier  of  cherrv-treos  and  locusts. — T.  Dwight,  *  Travels,' 

iii.  89. 
1823     The  bottom  lauds  are  timbered  with  black  walnut,  hotiey 

locus,  pawpaw.  t!cc. — Cieo.   W.   Ogden,   *  Letters  from  the 

West.'  p.  54  (New  Bedford^. 
1833     He  planted  his  yard  full  of  catalpas  and  bhvk  locusts, — 

James  Hall,  *  Legends  of  the  West,'  p.  133  (Pliila.) 
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Loeusi—contd, 

1842     It  seems  a  long  time  to  wait  till  our  locusts  and  horse- 
chestnuts  grow. — ^Mrs.  Kirkland,  *  Forest  Life,'  i.  49. 
1865     Look  out  for  the  long  sharp  thorns  of  those  locust-trees. — 

Knick,  Mag.,  xlv.  316  (March). 
1862  Springtime  was  tripping  o'er  the  hills. 

And  garlanding  the  simny  leas  ; 
And  white  flowers  hung,  like  scented  wreaths 
Of  sea-foam,  on  the  locust-trees, 

Id.y  Ux.  19  (Jan.). 

The  following  anecdote  deserves  a  place  : — 

Uses  of  American  Gbasshoppebs.  In  a  French  transla- 
tion of  one  of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper's  novels  there  is  a 
cxirious  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  translator,  and  his 
attempts  to  explain  only  make  the  matter  worse.  The 
.  author  wrote  that  a  certain  personage  rode  up  to  the 
house,  dismounted  from  his  cemriage,  and  "  hitched  his 
horse  to  a  locust."  **  Locust "  here,  of  course,  refers  to 
a  species  of  tree.  The  Frenchman's  dictionary  doubtless 
gave  only  "  sauterelle  "  as  an  equivalent,  a  word  applied 
both  to  the  common  grasshopper  £ind  the  migrating  locust. 
He  translated  :  **  II  attacha  son  cheval  a  une  sauterelle  "  (he 
hitched  his  horse  to  a  grasshopper),  but  was  apparently 
dissatisfied.  It  probably  struck  him  that  the  reader  would 
be  mystified,  so  he  introduced  a  footnote  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  in  French,  of  course,  which  translated  into  English 
reads  as  follows  :  **  In  the  United  States,  grasshoppers 
occasionally  grow  to  enormous,  incredible  size.  When  a 
particularly  gigantic  specimen  is  met  with,  it  is  customary 
to  stuff  it,  weighing  it  do\^Ti  with  lead  for  greater  sofidity. 
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Log-eabin  eampaigll.  This  was  the  picturesque  poh'tical  cam- 
paign of  1 840,  in  which  it  was  said  tliat  Gen.  W.  H.  ELarrison 
liv^  in  a  log  cabin  and  drank  hard  cider.  See  Appendix, 
XXX.  and  XXXI. 

1  840  The  HarrMurg  Chronicle  (Nov  )  states  that  the  first  log 
cabin  of  the  campaign  was  displayed  in  that  town,  on  a 
transparency,  Jan.  20,  1840. 

1840  Goody  Harrison,  a  gossiping  old  lady,  and  an  available, 
who  lives  on  a  sinecure  clerkship  in  a  city,  but  is  pretended 
to  be  a  farmer  li\nng  in  a  /o^  ca6in,  and  chrinking  hard  cider. 
— Cong.  Globe,  March  6. 

1841  An  electioneering  pageant  or  procession  could  not  be 
gotten  up,  nor  regarded  as  complete,  unless  a  log  cabin 
formed  a  part.  Hence  we  saw  them  placed  on  wheels  and 
drawn  by  triple  teams  through  the  streets  of  our  cities. — 
Mr.  C.  C.  Clay  of  Alabama,  U.S.  Senate,  Jan.  15  :  Cong. 
Globe,  p.  82,  App. 

1842  Generad  Harrison  Uves  in  ^  log  cabin,  find  drinks  sour  cider. 
— *  Locofoco  Paper,'  cited  by  Buckingham  :  *  Eastern 
and  Western  States,'  i.  505. 

1884  When  [Harrison]  settled  in  the  country,  ' coons  were  of 
course  numerous  ;  but  who  it  was  who  grouped  together 
the  log  cabin,  hard  cider,  and  'coons  as  the  battle-cry  of 
the  party  remains  a  mystery. — Shields,  *  Life  of  Prentiss,* 
p.  299. 

Log-eock.     The  pileated  woodpecker. 

1853  The  log-cock,  with  his  gaudy  head-dress. — Paxton,  *  A 
Stray  Yankee  in  Texas,'  p.  58. 

1884  The  log-cock,  or  pileated  woodpecker,....!  have  never 
heard  drmu. — J.  Burroughs,  CetUury  Mag.,  p.  222   (N.E.D.) 

Loggage.     A  logging  camp. 

1843  On  passing  through  villages  and  loggages,  we,  &c. — R. 
Carlton,  *  The  New  Purchase,'  ii.  268. 

Loggerhead.     See  quotations. 

1830  Peeping  imder  the  forest ick  at  the  red-hot  flip  iron,  usually 
styled  a  loggerhead,  Peter  sat  carelessly  : — Lemdlord,  what' 11 
you  bet  I  can't  bite  an  inch  off  that  are  red-hot  loggerhead  ? 
— Mass.  Spy,  July  7  :  from  the  JN'.  Y.  Constellation. 

1859  Ran  away  from  scliool  one  day  to  see  Phillips  hung  for 
killing  Denegri  witli  a  loggerhead.  That  was  in  flip  days, 
when  there  were  always  two  or  three  loggerheads  in  the  fire. 
— *  Professor  at  tlie  Hreakfiist -Table,'  ch.  i. 

1860  Tliree  or  foiu*  loggerheads  (long  irons  clubbed  at  the  end) 
were  always  lying  in  the  fire  in  the  cold  season,  waiting  to 
be  plunired  into  sputterinii  and  foaming  mugs  of  flip. — 
O.  W.  Hohnes,  *  Elsie  Venuer;  ch.  v.     (X.E.D.) 

1867         Here  snapped  a  fire  of  beeclien  logs,  that  bred 
Strange  fancies  in  its  embers  golden-red. 
And  nursed  the  loggerhead,  whose  hissing  dip. 
Timed  by  nice  instinct,  creamed  the  m  i]g  of  flip, 
Wliich  made  from  mouth  to  mouth  its  genial  round. 
Nor  left  one  nature  wholly  winter-bound. 

*  Fitz-Adam's  Stor^-."  .!//.  Monihiy,  .Tan. 
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Loggy,  Logy.  Heavy,  slow-moving.  The  lU.  London  News,  1847, 
speaks  of  a  "  loggy  stroke  '*  in  rowing.     (N.E.D.) 

1888  A  more  loggy  looking  animal  c€ui  hardly  be  found,  than  the 
array  mule. — Mrs.  Custer,  *  Tenting  on  the  Plains,'  p.  356. 

1888    The  dull,  logy,  scarcely  moving  oxen. — Id.,  p.  361. 

Log-heaving.     See  quotation. 

1823  Log-7ieaving,  that  is,  rolling  trees  together  for  burning, 
is  done  by  the  neighbours  in  a  body,  invited  for  the  pur- 
pose.— W.  Faux,  *  Memorable  Days,'  p.  180. 

Log-house.     See  quotation,  1803. 

1669     That  there  be  a  Logg  house  Prison  Twenty  fipoot  Square 

Built in  the  Baltemore  County. — *  Maryland  Archives ' 

(1884),  ii.  224.     (N.E.D.) 

1803  If  the  logs  be  hewed  ;  if  the  interstices  be  stopped  with 
stone,  and  neatly  plastered  ;  and  the  roof  composed  of 
shingles  nicely  laid  on,  it  is  called  a  log-house,  A  log-house 
has  glass  windows  and  a  chimney  ;  a  cabin  has  commonly 
no  window  at  all,  and  only  a  hole  at  the  top  for  the  smoke 
to  escape. — Thaddeus  M.  Harris,  *  Journal  of  a  Tour,*  p.  15 
(Boston,  1805). 

1843  A  small  log  house  ;  that  is,  a  house  formed  from  whole 
timber,  tlie  logs  laid  lengthwise,  one  upon  top  of  another, 
and  grooved  at  the  ends  to  fix  the  angles  firmly. — Lowell 
Offering,  iv.  2. 

Log-pen.     See  first  quotation. 

1829     [They]  assisted  him  to  raise  another  smaller  cabin,  in  the 

language  of  the  coimtry,   a  log-pen, — T.  Flint,    *  George 

Mason,'  p.  10  (Boston). 
1836     At  the  point  where  the  stream  swept  away  around  the 
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liOg-rolling.  Politically,  mutual  assistance  in  getting  bills 
through  the  Legislature,  especially  for  local  objects. 

1821  We  shall  see  how  the  **  log-rollers  "  will  unite  their  strength. 
— Penna,  Intelligencer,  Heurrisbiu'g,  Jan.  16. 

1823  The  removel  of  the  county  seet  from  frcuikling,  and  the 
Log  rolin  in  the  assembly  to  git  it  don. — Missouri  Intellu 
geticer,  Feb.  11. 

1823  That  sort  of  **  management,"  now. . .  .known  by  the  digni- 
fied appellation  of  **  log-rolling  '* — that  L^,  buying  cmd 
selling  of  votes. — Niles's  Weekly  Register,  June  7,  p.  210. 
(N.E.D.) 

1823  Log-rolling  is  a  disgraceful  system  by  which  legislators 
effect  their  favorite  objects.  One  member  agrees  to  sup- 
port a  measure  which  he  deems  injurious,  in  order  to 
induce  otliers  to  support  measures  for  which  he  is  anxious. 
— Missouri  Intelligencer,  Sept.  9. 

1824  Men  who  **  sell  doves  in  the  temple,"  and  "  rolVlogs  "  out 
of  doors. —  Woodstock  (Vt.)  Observer,  March  16:  from 
N ties' s  Register, 

1828  John  Q.  Adams  came  into  office. . .  .by  the  operation  of  a 
corrupt  "  log-roll ifig  '"  arrangement. — Richvwnd  Enquirer, 
Jan.  3,  p.  4/2. 

1831  The  system  of  **  log-rolling,''  so  dangerous  to  all  hone?t 
legislation. — Commodore  H.  F.  Stockton  to  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Aug.  19  :    *  Life,'  i.  401  (1S70). 

1835  My  people  don't  like  me  to  log-roll  in  their  business. — 
*Col.  Crockett's  Toiu-,'  p.  120  (Phila.). 

1844  [The  bill]  owes  its  success  to  what  is  familiarly  known  in 
our  State  as  "  log-roll i tig ^''  by  which  each  item  of  appropria- 
tion is  made  to  support  the  rest,  and  thereby  all  made  to 
stand,  when  no  one  of  them  could  stand  by  itself  upon  itvS 
own  merits. — .Mr.  J^ayly  of  Virginia,  House  of  Kepr.,  Jmie  : 
Cotyj.  Globe,  p.  Col,  App. 

1846  These  gentlemen  were  exceedingly  kind  and  accommodat- 
ing to  the  We>t.  lUit  why  ?  They  wanted  western  votes 
for  Texas.  They  wanted  their  logs  rolled. — Mr.  Stewart 
of  Prt.,  the  same,  March  14  :    ?>/.,  p.  408,  App. 

1850  [The  practice  of  tacking  bills  together]  is  condemned  by 
p;il>lie  sentiment  in  our  country,  and  stigmatized  by  the 
odious  epithet  of  **  log-rolling.'^ — Mr.  C.  C.  Clay  of  Alabama, 
U.S.  Senate,  April  22  :    id.,  p.  795. 

1SG9  For  nearly  tliirty  years  after  the  invention  of  log-rolling 
over  Mr.  Jefferson's  wine,  the  log-rolling  lobby  generally 
exercised  their  powers  upon  objects  which  possessed  a 
public  character. — Jamt^  Parton  on  *  Loiz-ri)lling  at 
Washington'  :    Atlantic  Monthly,  p.  365  (Sept.). 

Log-trap.     See  (luotation  1792. 

1784  We  saw  the.  .  .  ./'>^ /ri;/K'^\  which  the  hunters  set  for  sables, 
— Jereniv  HelUnap.  *  Tour  of  the  White  Mountams  '  (1876), 
p.  13.     (X.E.D.) 

1792  The  culheag.  or  log-trap,  is  used  for  taking  wolves,  bears, 
and  martins.  [A  description  follows.] — The  same,  *  New 
Hampshire.*  iii,  90. 
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Lone  star  State,  The.    Texas. 

1845  The  lone  star  has  found  a  place  upon  the  democratic 
banners. — Mr.  Smith  of  Indiana,  House  of  Repr.,  Jan.  8  : 
Cong,  Globe,  p.  78,  Appendix. 

1845  Much  as  he  regarded  the  lustre  of  the  '*  lone  star,**  he  ad- 
mired the  brilliant  galaxy  of  the  present  confederacy  of 
our  glorious  old  twenty  six  states  much  more. — ^Mr.  Alex. 
H.  Stephens  of  Georgia,  the  same,  Jan.  25  :  id.,  p.  190. 

1848  Texas  was  then  a  lone  star.  She  is  now  one  of  thirty. — 
Mr.  Dunn  of  Indiana,  the  scune,  July  28  :  id.,  p.  973,  App. 

1849  Then  Texas  was  annexed.... I  loved  the  lone  star.  It 
rose  in  gloom,  but  soon  shone  forth  in  glory. — Mr.  Charles 
Brown  of  Pa.,  the  same,  Feb.  3  :  irf.,  p.  117,  App. 

1 8G0  There  is  a  clog  in  the  way  of  the  lone-star  State  of  Texas  in 
the  person  of  her  Governor. — ^Mr.  Alfred  Iverson  of  Georgir , 
U.S.  Senate,  Dec.  5  :   Cong.  Globe,  p.  11/3. 

Longheads,  Long-headed  men.    Those  gifted  with  prescience  and 
sagacity. 

1711  Being  a  long-headed  gentlewoman,  I  am  apt  to  imagine  she 
has  some  further  design. — R.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  52. 
(N.E.D.) 

1799  Men  so  remarkably  gifted  with  long  heads  would  never 
have  credited  it. — The  Aurora,  Phila.,  June  11. 

Long  hunters. 

a.  1770.  Tliis  name  was  given  to  a  party  under  Col.  James  Knox 
of  N.  Carolina,  who  made  an  exploration  in  1770  as  f ar  €» 
tho  sources  of  the  Green  River. — Butler's  '  Kentucky,' 
pp.  18.  19. 

Long  knives.  Big  knives.     Names  applied  by  the  Indians  to   the 
wliite  men,  especially  to  the  Virginians. 

1784    The  savages  now   learned   the  superiority  of  the  Long 

Knife,  as  they  call  the  Virginians Conscious  of  the 

importance  of  the  Long  Knife,   [they]  desired  peace. — 
John  Filson,  *  Kentucke,'  pp.  62,  80. 

1786  General  Clarke  of  Virginia,  whom  the  Indians  dread,  and 
stile  the  Big  Knife, — Mass,  Gazette,  Oct.  17. 

1788  The  squaws  [i.e.  the  white  women]  have  taken  the  breech- 
clout,  and  fight  worse  than  the  long  knives  :  [said  the 
wounded  Indian]. — Letter  from  Ohio,  Mass.  Spy,  June  19. 

LSI 7  Tho  Americans  are  called  "  the  Big  Knives  "  by  the  Indians 
of  the  Missouri. — John  Bradbury,  *  Travels,*  p.  75. 

1821  [The  Indians  used]  a  few  ill-boding  words,  such  as 
Virginian,  loiig  knife,  no  good. — T.  Dwight,  *  Travels,' 
i.  314. 

1835  Sometimes  the  name  of  the  Lor^  Knives  was  conferred  by 
the  Indians,  in  a  complimentary  sense,  upon  the  Enghsh. 
— W.  G.  Simms,  '  Tlio  Yemassoe,'  i.  27, 
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Long  nine.     A  cheap  cigar  ;  also  (1839)  a  duck  gun. 

1830  No  more  discomposed ....  than  a  Providence  lady  is  at 
passing  the  fourfold  row  of  long-nine -sffwking  beaux,  that 
are  regularly  drawn  up  on  Sunday  forenoon  in  Market 
Square. — X.  Dana,  *  A  Mariner's  Sketches/  pp.  213-14. 

1833  No  great  shakes,  tho*,  after  all,  continued  he,  with  a  long 
nine  in  his  mouth. — John  Neal,  *  The  Uo\^-n-Easter8,*  i.  45. 

1835  He  unfolded  the  wrapper;  it  contained  two  long-nine 
segars. — *  Harvardiana,'  i.  157. 

1836  To  walk  Boston  streets,  not  with  a  long  nine  in  mouth. — 
PhiJa.  Public  Ledger,  July  30. 

[1839  He  demanded  who  I  was,  and  what  the  devil  I  was  doing 
with  my  long  nine  (meaning  the  duck  g\m). — R.  M.  Bird, 

*  Robin  Day,'  i.  199.] 

1842  The  most  prominent  object  seen  in  Chesnut  Street  was  a 
**  long  njW,"  with  a  fierce- loo  king  buck  of  a  colored  fellow 
hanging  to  the  end  of  it — Phila.  /Spirit  of  the  TimeSyApTH  18. 

1844  The  setrars  were  **  long  nines,''  such  as  are  made  and  sold  in 
Massachusetts  for  a  penny  a  grab. — Id.,  Nov.  5. 

1847  The  long  dank  American  cigar,  **  nine  inches  long,  and  nine 
for  a  cent." — Knick.  Mag.,  xxx.  554  (Dec). 

1850  A  man  who  was  puffing  a  villanous  " /<?ti^-nit^ '*  in  the 
bar-room  of  a  hotel  in  a  western  village. — Id.,  xxxi'.  655 
(June). 

1851  Pete  had,  as  he  always  had  after  breakfast,  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  a  lowj  nific. —  Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  xvi.  315. 

1857  The  lawyer  establislied  a  light  at  the  end  of  a  %nlIanous 
long  fiifie. — K^iick.  Mag.,  xlix.  67  (Jan.). 

1857  [The  man]  would  sway  backward  and  forward  like  a  loose 
liberty  pole  in  a  gale  of  wind.  He  had  a  **  long-nine  " 
segar  between  his  teeth. — Id.,  xlix.  100  (Jan.). 

1857     They  were  garnered  by  stable-boys  smoking  lofvg-r^incs. — 

*  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,'  ch.  ii. 

Long  saaee. — The  larger  vegetables. 

1809  The  mystery  of  makincr  apple  sweetmeats,  long  sauce,  and 
pimipkinpies.— W.  Irving.  *  Hist,  of  N.Y.,'  i.  184  (1812). 

1833  Here  the  soil's  so  deep,  one  can't  raise  any  long  sarce. — 
C.  F.  Hoffman,  '  A  Winter  in  the  Far  West,'  i.  209  (Lond., 
1835). 

1825     A  quantity  of  long,  short,  ami  round  sauce. — Jolui  Neal, 

*  Brother  Jonatlian,'  i.  76. 

1850  There  were  cabbages,  wliite  and  purple  ;  parsnips  ;  turnips 
K»niz  and  roniul  ;  tarrot^  ;  in  >h(>rt,  /o»f/  aful  .<hort  saase  of 
every  description. — Knick.  Mug.,  xxxvi.  386  (Oct.). 

1860  Squash,  long-nerked  s(jujish.  crooked-nerked  squash,  cow- 
cuml)or.  beets,  parsnij^  carn^t,  turnip,  white  turnip, 
velhnv  turni}-*.  <>r  ixnv  si»rt  of  i>a<s,  long  ^y/^^s  or  short  sass, — 
Id..  Ivi.  1U2  (July).  ' 
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liMg-slMrt     See  quotations. 

1851  Her  dress  was  a  blue-striped  linen  short-gown  wrapper,  or 
lonn -short,  a  coarse  yellow  petticoat,  and  checked  apron. — 
S.  Judd,  •Margaret;  i.  11.     (X.E.D.) 

1851  A  woman  in  a  tattered  and  begrimed  long-short,  with  the 
collar  open. — Id.,  ii.  50. 

homg  Sweetanillf .     See  quotations. 

1883  In  the  Far  West,  as  Down  East,  sugar  bears  the  name  of 
long  an^i  short  stPf^tenxng,  according  as  it  is  the  product  of 
the  cane. .  .  .or  of  the  maple  tree. — *  Encycl.  Am.,*  i.  199. 
(X.E.D.) 

1904  Only  Combread,  peas,  and  sorghum  were  plentiful.  The 
latter  took  the  plcice  of  molasses,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
kn^jwn  as  ^ong  sweeU^ing. — Claiborne,  *  Old  Virginia,'  p.  201. 

Looney.     A  silly  fellow  ;  a  Iimatic. 

1872    You're   that  looney  sort  of  chap  that  hves  over  yonder, 

aint  ve?     F.  Bret  Harte,  *  Heiress  of  Red  Dog'  (1879), 

p.  93.'   (X.E.D.) 

Loon-faee.    A  coward. 

1850  .Many  ^\ho  secretly  condenmed,  openly  applauded,  lest 
they  should  be  set  down  for  loon-faces  and  poltroons. — 
Cornelius  Mathews,  '  Monejrpenny,*  p.  37  (N.Y.). 

[This  recalls  the  "  cream-faced  loon  "  of  Macbeth, V.  iii.] 

Looseness,  with  a.     Without  restraint. 

1836     Cio  it  icith  a  looseness, — root,  little  pig,  or  die. — *  A  Quarter 

Race  in  Kentucky,'  p.  18  (1846). 
1852     Out  of  time,  out  of  place,  and  out  of  order,  he  pitches  into 

it.  as  the  saying  is  out  West,  unth  a  perfect  looseness. — 

Mr.  Giddings  of  Ohio,  House  of  Repr.,  Jan.  20  :    Cong. 

Globe,  p.  326. 

LfOp  down.     To  settle  down  carelessly. 

1840  Jist  come  in,  and  take  off  your  things,  and  lop  cUncn,  if 
you're  a  mind  to. — Mrs.  Kirkland,  *  A  New  Home,*  p.  20. 

1878  I'd  lopped  down  onto  the  sofy,  when  I  happened  to  think 
I'd  hev  tea  early. — Rose  T.  Cooke,  *  Happy  Dodd,'  ch.  xxv. 

Lope.     A  long,  easy  canter  or  gallop.     The  word,  as  a  verb,  is 
old  ;  and' Mr.  X^eals  derivation  (1825)  will  not  bear  examina- 
tion. 
1825     [The  Indian's]  common  pace,  when  he  had  any  object  in 

view,  was  a  kind  of  loose,  long,  lazy  trot,  like  that  of  the 

wolf   through   a   light   snow,     ^^^le^efo^e   it   is   called   in 

America  the  Indian  hup. — John  Neal,  *  Brother  Jonathctfi,' 

ii.  5. 
1833     On  the  buck  came,  at  an  easy  lope,  until  ho  reached  the 

top  of  a  httle  knoll. — James  Hall,  *  Harpe's  Head,'  p.  38 

(Phila.). 
1840     "  Ride  him  off,   Xcddy,"   said  Peter.     Kit  put  off  at  a 

handsome  lope. — A.  13.  Longstreet,  '  Georgia  Scenes,'  p.  26. 
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Lope — corUd. 

1848  Away  for  the  Capitol — at  what  in  Indiana  we  call  a  long 
lope — not  in  full  drees,  by  any  means.  Were  a  stranger  to 
meet  one  of  us  on  the  way,  he  would  take  him  for  a  mes- 
senger despatched  for  a  physician  or  midwife,  or  an  errand- 
boy  just  escaped  from  contact  with  the  toe  of  his  employer's 
boot.  Such  is  the  life  of  a  Member  of  Congress  now,  com- 
pared with  that  of  our  predecessors  of  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago. — Mr.  Wick  of  Indicma,  House  of  Repr.,  Aug.  7  :  Cong. 
Globe,  p.  1117,  App. 

1850  Starting  at  a  canter,  or  ^*  lope,''  we  dashed  forward. — 
James  L.  Tyson,  *  Diary  in  Calif omia,'  p.  65  (N.Y.). 

1850  [Xhey  cure]  accustomed  only  to  the  naturtd  gait  of  the 
wild  horse — the  gallop,  or  lope,  as  it  is  here  called. — 
T.  T.  Johnson,  *  Sights  in  the  Gold  Region,'  p.  132  (N.Y.). 

1869  The  Western  man  always  rides  at  a  lope, — A.  K.  McClure, 
*  Rocky  Mountains,'  p.  302. 

[For  fuller  citation  see  Cayuse.] 

Lope.     To  go  at  a  lope  or  canter.     The  *  Cath.  Angl.'  (1483)  gives 
the  word  €is  an  equivalent  of  S€dire  or  ScJtare. 

1851  Though  [grizzly  becurs]  cun't  built  raal  beautiful  for  runnin, 
they  lope  awful  smart. — *  Polly  Peasblossom's  Wedding,' 
p.  110. 

1855     There's  nairy  hoss  that  was  ever  foaled,  dum  fool  enough  to 

lope  over  such  a  place. — Oregon  Weekly  Titne^,  May  12. 
1888     [He  was  perplexed]  at  a  trotter  outdoing  the  most  splendid 

specimen  of  a  lopiiig  horse. — Mrs.  Custer,  *  Tenting  on  the 

Plains,'  p.  392. 
1908     In  them  days  folks  didn't  go  a-lopin'  all  over  creation  as 

soon  as  they  got  married. — *  Aunt  J&ne  of  Kentucky,' 

p.  124. 
1910     Pretty  soon  here  he  come  on  horseback,  and  five  or  six 

dogs  lopin   at  the  horse's  heels. — Eliza  C.  Hall,  *  Land  of 

Long  Ago.'  p.  53  (N.Y.). 

Lost  rocks.  Lost  stones.     See  quotations. 

1819  [Certain  stones]  in  the  Illinois  and  Missouri  territories  are 
denominated  lost-stoiws,  from  their  being  strangers  to  the 
soil  where  they  are  found. — H.  C.  McMurtrie,  '  Sketches 
of  Louisville,' j^.  29. 

1838  [In  Illinois]  I  met  with  those  singular  granite  masses, 
termed  familiarly  by  settlers  **  lost  rocks  "  ;  in  geology', 
boulders.— E.  Flagg.  *  The  Far  West,'  ii.  79  (N.Y.). 

Lot,     A  piece  of  land  :    so  called  because,  in  New  England,  the 

Icmd  was  in  early  times  distributed  by  lot. 
1661,  1805,  1806.     See  House  lot. 
1829    See  Corner  lot. 
1837     The  body  of  an  infant  [was]  found  in  a  lot  near  Orleans 

street.— Bait.  Cofnnil,  Transcript,  Oct.  7,  p.  2/1. 
1844     [In  1833]  Chicago  was  first  laid  out  into  W.—Mr.  Went- 

worth  of  111.,  House  of  Kepr.,  Jan.  9 :    Cofig,  Globe,  p.  67, 

App. 
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Ii«w  boat.    The  boat  whose  occapants  kill  the   least  g^me  or 
the  fewest  fish.— Gent.  Diet. 

Lawiowa.    Degraded. 

1850    The  **  law  do%m  "  Virginia  Democracy  had  to  yield  to  the 

western  mountain  Democracy. — ^Mr.  Root  of  Ohio»  House 

of  Bepr,,  April  25  :   Cong.  Olobe,  p.  821. 
1881     It  was  so  much  better  than  he  could  have  expected  from 

his  ''  loMhdawn  '*  relative.~<7.  W.  Cable,  '  Mad.  Delphine/ 

Ac,  p.  104.     (N.E.D.) 

1901  Every  law-down  Neapohtan  ice-creamer  in  the  town. — 
Scribner's  Mag.,  xxix.  484,     (N.E.D) 

Low-flaoc.     Exceedin^y  degraded. 

1843     Here  we  have  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  dishonesty  and 

law-flung  slang  of  the  chque. — Missouri  Reporter,  St.  Louis, 

April  11. 
1846     Who  wants  a  parcel  of  kno- flung  outside  barbarians  to  go 

in  cahoot  with  us  ? — Oregon  Spectator,  May  28. 
1850     He  is  classed  with  free  negroes,  rowdies,  and  law- flung 

draymen.—'  Odd  Leaves,'  p.  122  (Phila.). 
1850    A  Polka,  did  you  say — no,  that's  tree  low-ftulig,  excessive- 

ment  or*nery. — Knick.  Mag,,  xxxv.  409  (April). 
1854     He  was  a  Federalist,  and  denounced  Jefferson  as  a  low^ 

flung  demagogue,   and   Madison   as   his   tool. — Bcddwin, 

*  Flush  Times,'  p.  24. 

1860  [Judge  R.  H.  Field  should]  have  spoken  of  the  States  of 
South  Carolina  and  Alabama  without  the  law-flung  epithets 
of  **  fire-eaters,"  **  treason,*'  and  "  rebeUion." — Rickmand 
Enquirer,  Nov.  2,  p.  1/6. 

1861  Senator  Brown  of  Mississippi  has  said  that  Northern  men 
are  sneaking,  law- flung,  ejid  cowardly. — Oregon  Argus, 
Aug.  10. 

1861  It  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  a  controversy  with  such 
low-flung  dogs. — Letter  to  the  same,  Dec.  28. 

Lng-pole.     See  quotation. 

1773  A  defect  in  the  Chimney  by  Reason  of  the  Wooden  Lug- 
Pole  burning  out. — Mass.  Gazette,  Feb.  1,  Suppl. 

Lngs,  put  on  the.     To  put  on  style. 

1902  Oh,  we  pitt  on  the  lugs  now.  We  wipe  with  napkins  after 
eatin'.— W.  N.  Harben,  *  Abner  Daniel,'  p.  259. 

Lumber.    Timber.     Hence  Lumber-man,  yard,  &c. 

17SG  Linnber-yard,  at  the  head  of  Baltimore  Bason.  The  sub- 
scribers have  just  received  a  large  qucmtity  of  the  different 
kinds  of  lumber,  &c. — Maryland  Journal,  April  4. 

1792  Husband]^  is  much  preferable  to  the  lumber  business,  both 
in  point  of  gain,  contentment,  and  morals. — Jeremy 
Belknap,  *  New  Hampshire,'  iii.  211. 

1806  Near  32  millions  feet  of  lumber  were  exported  from  the 
flourishing  town  of  Portland  [Maine]  last  year. — Mass.  Spy, 
Jan.  -29. 

0.1817     The  lumbermen  were  without  employment. — ^T.  D wight, 

•  Traveb  '  (1S21),  ii.  166.     (N.E.D.) 
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Lumber — caud. 

a.  1817  Those  who  are  mere  lumbernitn  [in  Maine]  are  ahnost 
necess€urily  poor.  Their  course  of  life  seduces  them  to 
prodigality,  profaneness,  &c. — Id,,  ii.  236. 

1S46  Dy  this  device,  the  provincial  lumberman  has  an  advantage 
over  a  Mfiine  Itwhberman, — Mr.  Fairfield  of  Maine,  U.S. 
Senate,  Jan.  27  :   Cong,  Globe,  p.  252. 

iSoO  I  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  this  town  four  years,  my 
father  having  a  lumber-bush  there. . .  .Beside  the  lumber- 
bush,  my  father  cultivated  a  little  farm. — Knick.  Mag., 
XXXV.  22,  23  (Jan.). 

Lummox,  Lummux«     A  stupid,  clumsy  fellow. 

1854  Man  in  his  original  state  is  httle  more  than  a  big  lummvx 
of  a  baby. — Dow,  Jun.,  iv.  149. 

1857  I  hope  you'll  leave  somebody  else  to  home  besides  this 
lazy  lummox. — J.  G.  Holland,  *  The  Bay  Path,*  p.  381. 

1871  I  would  trust  [the  Roman  cart-horse]  to  keep  on  pulling, 
long  after  your  mere  lummoxes  had  fallen  in  their  shafts. 
— Old  ami  S'cw,  June  (De  Vere). 

Luneh-COuntef.     See  quotation. 

1908  Mr.  Bryan"  as  a  QmcK  Lunch  Hero.  Mr.  Br>'an  has, 
dimng  tlie  pa^^t  twelve  years,  eaten  or  otherwise  made  way 
with  over  1 .700  meals  at  railroad  lunch -counters.  He  is  a  siu*- 
vivor  of  all  the  bad  lunch-couniers  in  the  country.  He  has 
run  a  block,  eaten  a  meal,  and  returned  to  his  train  in  the 
fifteen  minutes  allowed  by  the  railroad  companies  in  Texas. 
He  has  partaken  of  Missouri's  exhibitions  of  miinmiified 
food,  and  has  assimilated  the  historical  eggs  at  the  lunch- 
counter  at  Aurora,  Illinois,  and  the  pink  peach  pies  of  the 
lunch-counters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  has  drunk  1,700 
kinds  of  coffee  at  these  places,  and  has  thus  learned  every 
brand  of  chickory  that  is  raised  in  Michigan.  He  has  sat. 
morning  after  morning,  with  the  elbow  of  his  right-hand 
neighbor  in  his  vitals,  and  the  elbow  of  his  left-hand 
neighbor  in  his  pie,  and  has  thought,  while  eating,  of  a 
place  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest. — From  *  Travelling  for  the  Presidency,'  an 
article  by  George  Fitch  in  Collier  s  Mag.,  Oct. 

Lunk-head.     An  ignoramus. 

1889  You  dear  old  lunk-heady  I  congratulate  you. — A.  W. 
Toiirgee,  in  Chicago  Advance,  Dec.  19.     (X.E.D.) 

Lurky.     Wrinkled.     See  Xotes  and  Queries,  10  S.  xii.  270,  271. 
1842     A  solenm  face,   shaded  by  long  black  hair  well  tallowed 
down  each  lurky  cheek. — Phila.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  March  8. 

Lynch  law.  Lynching,  Ac.     The  identity  of  the  original  "  Judge 

Lj-iich  "  is  probably  beyond  discovery.     See  an  extimination 

of  the  question  by  Mr.  Albert  Matthews  in  Xotes  and  Queries, 

10  S.  xi.  445.  515  ;   xii.  133-5. 

1817     In  tlie  year  1792  there  were  many  suits  on  the  south  side 

of  the  James  River,  for  inflict inc:  Li/nch's  law. — S.  Koane 

in  Wirt's  *  Life  of  P.  Henrj- '  (ISiS),  372.     (X.E.D.) 
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Lvneh  law»  Lynehing,  kc—contd. 

1820  No  commentator  has  taken  any  notice  of  Ltnch*s  law, 
which  was  once  the  lex  loci  of  the  frontiers.  Its  operation 
was  as  follows :  when  a  horse  thief,  a  comiterfeiter,  or 
any  other  desperate  vagabond,  infested  a  neighbourhood, 
the  courts  formed  themselves  into  a  *'  regulating  com- 
pany/* a  kind  of  holy  brotherhood,  whose  duty  was  to 
purge  the  community  of  its  unruly  members.  Squire 
Birch  (sic),  who  was  personated  by  one  of  the  party, 
establi^ed  his  tribimal  under  a  tree  in  the  woods,  and  the 
culprit  was  brought  before  him,  tried,  and  generally 
convicted. — Hall's  *  Letters  from  the  West,'  pp.  291-2 
(Lond.). 

1823  [They  informed  him]  that,  unless  he  quitted  the  town 
and  state  immediately,  he  should  receive  Lynch's  law^ 
that  is,  a  whipping  in  the  woods. — ^W.  Faux,  '  Memorable 
Days,'  p.  304.     [For  a  fuller  citation,  see  Yankee.] 

1 834  Sometimes  they  give  him  Lynch' s  Law,  ckf  ter  old  Nick  Lynch, 
who  invented  it  in  Virginny. — W.  G.  Sinmis,  '  Guy  Rivers,' 
i.  63  (N.Y.,  1837). 

1836  The  operation  of  lynching  is  graphically  described  in 
*  Col.  Crockett  in  Texas,'  pp.  100-103  (Phila.). 

1838  [A  free  negro  was  drowned  in  the  Mississippi,]  under 
the  sentence  of  that  most  unmerciful  of  judges.  Judge 
Lynch. — The  Jeffersonian,  Albany,  May  26,  p.  120. 

1844  Nothing — nothing  but  General  Jackson,  €md  his  reverence 
for  justice,  protected  [Judge  Hall]  from  the  decree  of 
Judge  Lynch, — Mr.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  House 
of  Repr.,  Jan.  6  :   Cong,  Globe,  p.  114. 

1844  A  parcel  of  men  who  were  committing  various  acts  of 
\iolence,  under  the  authority  of  *'  Lynch,''  oT,as  they  styled 
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Icrneh  law,  Lynehing,  kc—contd. 

l&ll  The  lynchers  are  on  top — near  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
There  a  despicable  wretch  was  lynched  a  week  ago 
yesterday.  It  w€i3  done,  sajrs  the  Charleston  Evening  PosU 
in  the  **  most  approved  and  up-to-date  fashion."  Auto- 
mobiles filled  with  **  prominent  citizens  *'  took  part  in  the 
chase.  "  Among  those  present "  w€w  a  Representative 
in  the  General  Assembly,  the  Honorable  Joshua  Ashley, 
who  with  his  son  took  the  prisoner  from  the  sheriff.  But, 
of  course,  now  that  the  event  is  over,  nobody  knowjj 
anything  about  the  crime. — Id,,  Oct.  19. 

1911  As  reported  in  the  Spartsmburg  Herald,  [Gov.  Blease  of 
S.  Carolina]  decdt  with  the  race  question  in  the  most  brutal 
and  lawless  fashion.  He  declared  openly  that  he  approved 
of  lynching,  and  added  that  the  negroes  of  South  Carolina 
knew  that  he  would  not  send  troops  to  prevent  their 
being  lytiched, — Id,,  July  13. 


End  of  Vol.  i. 
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